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OENK11AL INTRODUCTION. 

Asia, flies greatest cemtinemt of tin' globe*, in antiepiiiy and amount of po- 
pulation, elive*rsity and beauty of surface, and variety of productions, sur- 
passes all the* other divisions. While those countries of Europe which 
are now the most polished were yet immersed in the savage slate, several 
nations of Asia had made considerable progress in many of the most abstruse 
sciences and the most useful arts of life; and having been tlie first civilized 
country, it was from it that arts and civilization were diffused over the 
rest of the earth. To Christians it likewise* presents features of the high- 
est interest as having been the principal scene of sacred liiijtory. The 
student of human nature will here find his amplest material •/for research 
and speculation, in tribes recent as it were from Nature’s *Tiands, and dis- 
playing only the rudiments of humanity, — and in nations considerably 
advanced in the career of civilization, while this advancement has been 
attained by means totally dissimilar to any thing which has been observed 
in Europe. 

Namc.~\ The name Asia is very ancient. Homer, Herodotus, and 
Euripides, apply it to a district of Lydia; and, as Malta Enin has observed 
in bis 7Ww, tin* Greeks may very naturally have gradually extended this 
designation, originally given to a single province of Asia Minor, to tin* 
whole of the. Asiatic continent as they became acquainted with it. It was 
thus that, the French extended the name of the duchy of Allcmngne to the 
whole of Germany; and that the ancient canton of Italia, in a remote cor- 
ner of Calabria, imposed its name on the great peninsula of which it forms 
so inconsiderable a portion. The ancients appear to have even sometimes 
comprehended Egypt within the limits ot Asia. A great many conjectures 
have been hazarded regarding the origin of this word. Some authors, 
among whom is the very learned Eoehart, consider it to he of IMnruician 
or Hebrew origin, and to signify 4 the middle this continent being, 
according to the ideas of the ancients, placed between the two other known 
continents of the world. Others again have, traced its origin to tin* San- 
scrit, and assert that it must have been originally used to signify 4 the 
East,’ or the land in which the morning light first dawns. The ancient 
Greeks — who boldly account in their mythology for tin*, origin of all geo- 
graphical names — derive* the name of this continent front that of tin* wifi; 
of Prometheus ; according to other traditions, Asia was the wife of Japhet, 
and tilt; mother of Prometheus. Herodotus says that the Lydians sup- 
posed this name to have been derived from that of Asias, son of Cotyis, 
who gave his name also to the Ases, or a Sardian tribe*. 

Boundaries^ On the NAY. Asia is separated from Europe emly by an 
imaginary line*, the cenirse of which has been already described in our ge- 
neral introduction to Europe. It is likewise connected with Africa by the 
isthmus of Suez, which is only 48 geographical miles broad. Excepting 
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at these two points, Asia is everywhere surrounded hy the sea. Oil its 
N.E. extremity it is divided from the continent ot America hy Behring’s 
straits. On the N. it is hounded hy the Icy ocean, which here forms a 
series of obscure gulfs and promontories, extending throughout the vast 
space of 180 degrees of longitude, hut of which little knowledge has yet 
been obtained. Its boundary on the E. is the Pacific ocean, under the 
names of the sea of Kamtxchatka, the sea ot Japan, the \ellow sea, the 
Chinese sea, &c. On the S. it is bounded by the Indian, ocean, under a 
variety of names derived from the different coasts which ij/laves, and which 
here forms the two great Indian peninsulas. The Arabia^ gulf, the isthmus 
of Suez, tin* Mediterranean, the Grecian archipelago, the. Dardanelles, the 
sea of Marmora, the straits of Constantinople, the Black sea, and a part of 
the imaginary line already noticed, maybe considered as forming the west- 
ern boundaries of Asia. 

Extent and Square Superficies. ] A line drawn from East Cape at 
Behring's straits, to the entrance of the Arabian gulf, or perhaps to the 
straits of the Dardanelles, would denote the greatest extent of this conti- 
nent, and would measure above 7,500 British miles; while a line drawn from 
Cape Severo-vostochnoi in Siberia, under the parallel say of 7G" 10', to Cape 
Romania, the southern extremity of Malacca, in J" 18' N. hit. would mea- 
sure nearly \J-,50i- geographical, or 5, 1 GO British miles. Supposing its 
mean extent nt/in K. to \V. to he about 100 degrees, or 4,275 geographi- 
cal miles, and itXjinean extent from N. to S. GO devices, or 3,000 geogra- 
phical miles, its superficial area wid be 15,890,000 geographical square 
miles. Ilasscl has calculated it trom Arrowsmith’s map of 1818 at 
20,182,205 English square miles; and Griibcrg, without the islands of 
the Indian ocean, at 1 G,2G2. 1 00 square miles, or 722, 7G0 German square 
miles. 'Fhe fact, is, all these admeasurements are mere approximations, 
and none of them can he regarded as presenting any thing like a claim to 
perfect accuracy. 

Great Central Plateau.J The ohysical features of this vast conti- 
nent, the courses of its rivers, the direction of its chains of mountains, the va- 
rious climates of its different regions, and the relative situations, will he bet- 
ter understood hy attending it. the first place to the great central plateau of 
Asia. 'Die central regions of the Asiatic continent rise into a vast and 
highly elevated plain, which extends -ome thousands of miles in every di- 
rection, and is flanked on all sides hy high and precipitous mountains, 
which overlook all the surrounding countries, and some of which rise to the 
height of 28,000 feet. These mountains form tour lines inclosing an irre- 
gular-sided figure; they meet on the N. \V., N. E., S. E., and S. W.; and 
if we were to suppose these extreme points joined together hy right lines, 
these lines would inclose a four-sided figure, divided into two triangles of 
equal sides hy a diagonal line drawn from N. W. to S. E. It is from this 
elevated table-land, comprising, according to Humboldt’s admeasurement, 
3,22G,000 geographical square miles, that the rivers of Asia flow as from 
a common centre to all the surrounding seas, and the numerous kingdoms 
stretch themselves around in gradual descent. 

The northern flank of this plateau, generally known as the Altaian range, 
commences in the N. W., under the parallel of 48" 30', and in E. long. 75", 
and first runs directly 8. hy the Adjtigoii-Titgh to the 47th parallel ; it 
then turns to the E. hy the Chamar-Dnban , and reaches the Great Altai. 
under the 48th parallel. The latter mountains mark its N. N. YV. course 
until it reaches the J attic Altai in the parallel of 49" 30'. It then runs, in 
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the Little Altai, N.E. to the 51st parallel, when it turns S.S.E. in the 
mountains of Tangnou . Quitting these mountains under the 50th paral- 
lel, it runs S. E. to the mountains of Khanggai which carry it along to the 
46th parallel. It then remounts to the N. E. in the Hongoor mountains, 
and reaches its N.E. extremity in the mountains of Kentvy , in 48° N. lat., and 
110’’ E. long. It is from the north side of the line we have now been 
tracing that Siberia descends almost without interruption to the shores of 
the Icy sea. 

The eastern fla t ik, beginning at the mountains of Kcnlcy , runs E.S.E. 
to the great chain In-shan or the mountains of Siolki, alongst which it 
runs first S. VV. and then S. to the 40th parallel. From this point it takes 
a S.W. direction. To speak with precision of the commencement of the 
eastern and likewise of the southern flanks, so far as they respect China Pro- 
•per and the Birman empire, is impossible for want of accurate data. As 
far as we can rely on the maps of China in the atlas of Du liable and 
others, the eastern flank of the great plateau in this part commences on 
the frontier of Shanseo, where the Kouen-lun or K/rang-lang, in 35° N. 
lat. and 102" .‘10' E. long, runs S. till it touches the northern frontier of 
the Serf an in 33* N. hit., and thence bends S. and S.VV. along the S.E. 
frontier of the Seefan, to the 80th parallel, where, it strikes the Yjilong river 
in lOT E. long, and thence runs S. to the point where ,th<* Yalong enters 
China in 101° E. long, and 28" N. lat. The eastern face oT*the Tibetian 
plateau, from the N. E. frontier of the Seefan in 83" N- tot. to this point, 
is called in Chinese Swec-Shaun or 4 the country of snow.’ From 28" N. 
bit. and 101 E. long., the. flank of the plateau runs N.W. in an irregular 
line, crossing the points where the Kincha-Kecang , the Mat chon, and Loo- 
Kccang , successively leave the Alpine country of Tibet and enter Yun- 
nan in China. At this last point, in 26" N. lat. and 98" 25' E. long., coni' 
mences the southern flank of the Tibetian plateau. 

From the N.E. angle of the Birman dominions, where they meet, those 
of Tibet and China, the southern flank runs on till it reaches the angle 
formed by the junction of the snowy chain of the Laughing with the main 
range, in 28" N. lat. and 97° 25' E. long. From this point the southern 
flank continues due \Y r . to the pass of Pharec , in 89" E. long, and 27" 58' 
N. lat. Hence it takes a W.N.W. course to the pass of Xifrc, in 31" N. 
bit. and 80" E. long. It then runs W.N.W. shutting up the valleys of 
the Sutluj and Spit i from Northern Hindustan, and holds on till v meets 
the eastern frontier of Cashmere. Sweeping to the NN.W. and around 
Cashmere, it crosses the Indus in 35 w 30' N. lat. and 75" E. long. ; and 
thence runs W. in a very waving line till it joins the Beloor- Tagli, in 71" E. 
long, and 34" 30' N. lat-, which in its turn becomes the western flank of 
the great plateau. But it must he observed lhat though this point of junc- 
tion forms the N.W. angle of the southern flank, the Himalaya still pur- 
sues an unbroken western course as far as the pass of Baumeeaun, 50 miles 
W. of the great snowy peak of the llindoo-koosh, where the snowy chain 
terminates, and is lost in the Paropamisan mountains in G7" 40' E. long, 
and 35° N. lat. 

From 34° 30' N. lat. and 71° E. long, the Bc.loor runs a N.E. course to 
the source of the Oxus, in 73" E. long, and 38" N. lat. according to Elphin- 
s tone’s map. Thence it runs N.N-W- to its junction with the N.W. ter- 
mination of the Mooz-Tagh ; thence, under the name of the Soung-Ung , or 
4 Azure Mountains,’ it forms the western boundary of Eastern Toorkistaun, 
till it meets the western extremity of the Alak-Tagh , or 4 Speckled Moun- 
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tain’ in Toorkish, anil the Tcccn- Shannon c Celestial Mountain in Chinese ; 
in this part of its course the Beloor is also denominated by the. Iartar.\ 
Terek-Dabaun. From this point, under the name ot Aidzin , it makes two 
curves, the first to the N.E., and the second to the N.W after wliicli it 
joins the Jimhal mountains, passing to the W. of the Balkasch-Noor . The 
western flank then runs N. and joins the Kichilc-Tagh , which joins the 
Ulugh-Tagh in 75° E. long. 1 and 48" 80' N. lat. it is on this side that 
the countries which formed the ancient Persian empire, and the Kirghis- 
sian and Carismian steppes, descend towards the Caspiauf sea. 

This plateau may bo generally described as compoM^I of an assemblage 
of naked mountains enormous rocks, and lofty plains. It is subdivided 
into a number of secondary basins, the position and extent of which are 
de» ‘nnined by the mountain-ridges which intersect its surface. The prin- 
cipal of these ridges are : the Great Altai, which takes a S.E. direction, 
and the mountains of Soongaria, winch run off from the point of junc- 
tion of the Adjagou-Tagh and the Chamar-Daban, and take a SAY. direc- 
tion to the parallel of ■Id" ;>0\ The latter turn E.S.E. to about E. long. 
8(F, and then running E. N. E. join the Great Altai in 46" N. lat. 
and 96" E. Jong. Tliey surround the lakes of Akitngul, Ajan, and Kosel- 
bash, forming a basin for those bodies of water with the great northern 
ilank of the ^lat«_ m. To the N.E. of this great basin we perceive the 
lakes of Ekc-toufatid Hpsa, which are formed by the Great Altai, a part, 
of the northern think of the plateau, and a chain from the Khanggai. The 
Tieen-Shan mountains running E.N.E. join the mountains of Soongaria, 
and form the S. and S.E. boundaries of the basin of the lake of Balkash, 
which is hounded on the YV. by the western flank of the plateau, and on 
the E. by the Soongarian chain. Several considerable rivers, among which 
are the Hi, discharge themselves into this lake. A branch of the latter 
chain, striking off in DO" E. long., runs S.S.E. until it reaches the eastern 
ilank of the plateau, with winch it. forms the basin of the Lake Lop, which 
is hounded on the S. by the Mooz- Ligh. This is the largest basin of 
the central plateau, and comprehends the courses of a great number of 
huge rivers, such as the Khutau, the Jarkiang, tin* Cash gar, and tin* 
Dochkan. Between this basin and the southern flank of the plateau 
are two basins divided from each other by the mountains of K/ior which 
run E. and W. The most uortheily of these is that of the lake Namour, 
the other is the basin ot the Tengri-noor. The mountains of A omkhoun 
or Ourgan-Tagh , which detach themselves from the Great Altai in 97" 
E. long., and run S.E. to the In-shan, and the mountains of Tangout , 
which quit the Nomkhouu under the 44th parallel, and join a branch of 
the Soongarian mountains on the E. of the basin of Lake Lop, inclose a 
number of inconsiderable lakes. 

“ In every continent, ’ says M. Walckenaer in his Cosmohgie , “ that 
chain of mountains in which the culminating points of the highest level 
are found, always follows the direction of the greatest dimensions of the 
continent ; and tin* inferior chains or heights, where we find the culmi- 
nating points of the second or third-rate levels, also follow the direction, 
of tin* greatest dilatations of the land terminating that continent.” We 

1 The longitude of the point of junction betwixt the Kichik-Tagh and the Ulugh- 
Tagh, forming die N.W. angle of the great plateau is not yet accurately determined by 
astronomical observation. Klaproth, evidently on the sole authority of D’ An ville’s map 
published in 1731, chooses to iix it in HI"! We have followed Rennel’s map of the 
‘ Twenty Satrapies of Darius llystaspes.’ 
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liavo soon that these observations hold good with respect to the highest 
Jovel in tfiis continent, the greatest dimensions of which, like those of the 
continent itself, are from E. to W. We will now trace the direction of 
the inferior chains. 

Mountains and Ha sins of Nnithom Asia.J From the N. W. angle of 
the great plateau a chain of mountains runs out, under the name of (Jlngh - 
Tagh, as tar as the 50th parallel and 72d meridian. It then turns W. to 
(ii) ' E. long., whence it runs S. W., and joins the mountains of Kirghiz 
or Algifdhu-Zano under the !9th parallel. These latter run W. N. W. 
to of* N. lat. and 01 1 10' E. long. Tims far we may regard tin? chain 
whose course we are now tracing as forming a common boundary betwixt 
"Northern and Southern A .da ; bounding tin 1 one on the S., and the* other 
on the N. It joins the Ural chain under the 55th parallel, and is con- 
tinued in these mountains directly N. until it reaches the lev ocean, 
dividing Northern Asia from Europe in this latter part of its course. — 
Between this mountain-line which we have now traced, and that, which 
runs out from the N. E. corner of the great plateau, there occur three 
chains of mountains, all running northwards, and forming, with the extreme 
N. YV. and N. E. chains, four great basins : these are the mountains of 
Koutznrl r, the lhiikal mountains, and the mountains of Altfan. The 
mountains of Kontznctz diverge from the Little Altai, uyior the 51st 
parallel, and run N. N. E., forming the eastern limit oU ’iiW basin of the 
Obi, which is bounded on the S. by a part of the northern flank of the 
great plateau, and the mountains of Kirghiz, and on the W. by the Ural 
chain. This eastern limit of the basin of the Obi forms also the western 
limit of the basin of the Jenisei, which is bounded on the E. by the 
13aikaf chain, which strikes off from the Daourian mountains, under the 
52d parallel, and runs first N., then S. W. around the Baikal lake, and 
then N. to Cape Severo-vostoclmoi, after having separated the sources 
of the Lena from those of the Jenisei. The eastern and western extre- 
mities of the Little Altai are comprehended in the basins of the Jenisei 
and Obi. Its summits here are covered with perpetual snow, and cannot 
be lower than the Alps, which are nearly in the same latitude. The basin 
of the Lena includes the two smaller basins of the Olenek and Anabara. 
The Aldan mountains, which strike off from the Lamootian mountains 
in the N. E. part of the northern Hark of the great plateau, and under the 
parallel of 63°, and which stretch to the 132d meridian, separate the basin 
of the Lena from that of the Indijirka, and the K ovinia, which is hounded 
on the E. by that part of the chain striking off from the N. E. point of 
the great plateau, which terminates at Behring’s straits. 

Mountains and Basins of Juts tern Asia.~\ A chain strikes off from the 
N. E. angle of the great plateau in 18° N. lat. and 1 10” E. long, and 
separates Eastern Siberia from Chinese Tartary. It first runs N. W. to 
the 50th parallel ; it then turns N. E. in the Daourian mountains, which 
run in the same direction as far as the 53d parallel, where they bend E. 
to the 121st meridian. At this latter point they reach the mountains of 
f\hingga?i , which run N. N. E. to 56° 40' N. lat. and thence E. S. E. to 
the Lamootes . These latter heights run N. E. along the sea of Okhotsk 
as far as the Gist parallel, where they turn N. N. \V. to 62° 30' N. lat. 
From this point they return E. S. E. along the borders of the sea of 
Okhotsk to 172" 10' E. long., whence they run E. N. E. to Behring’s 
straits, terminating in East Cape, the most easterly point of the Asiatic 
continent. This chain generally takes the name of Stanovoi after passing 
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the 114th meridian. — Eastern Asia is divided by its mountain-system 
into five great basins, corresponding with its five principal seas. lhe. 
most northern basin belongs to the sea ot Behring. It is bounded on the 
N. E. by the chain we have just described, and on the opposite side by the 
mountains of Kamt.se/tafka, which diverge from that chain in 162" E. long, 
and form the eastern boundary ot the sea of Okhotsk. lhe basin ot the 
sea of Okhotsk is bounded on the N. and W. by the Lainootes, and on 
the S. by a chain which detaches itself at the point of junction common 
to the Eamootes and the mountains of Khinggan. The basin of the sea 
of Japan is hounded on the N. by the Khinggan n/oun tains and the 
Daourian chain, and on the S. by the mountains of In-shan , and a chain 
which detaching itself from them in 111)'’ E. long, and 46° N. lat. is pro- 
longed ’ y the Shanyen- Alin to the extremity ot the peninsula ot Corea. 
Submarine ramifications are supposed to unite this chain to the mountains 
in the islands of Japan, Jesso, and Tclioka or Sagalin, which seem con- 
nect'd on the other side with the mountains of Khinggan. The basin 
whi'-h we have now described comprehends the basins of various rivers 
of which the principal is that of the Amour. The mountains which form 
the southern boundary of the basin of the sea of Japan, likewise term the 
northern hi>iindarv of the basin of the Yellow sea or sea ot Corea, which 
is hounded ton tju* W. by the eastern Hank of the great plateau, from 
which the immh’tains of Sian pi detach themselves in 1 15" E. long. The 
basin of the se>. of Corea is divided i; t». the two inferior basins of the 
Iloang-Ilo or Yellow river, and the Yang-Tse-Kiang river. The line 
of demarcation betwixt the tributaries of these two rivers is formed by 
the northern portion of the Ih.ian- Khava mountains, which run out from 
the eastern flank of the great plateau, in 35" N. lat. and 95° E. long., at the 
point, where the Iloang-Ilo and Yang-Tse-Kiang have their sources. 
This line is continued by the Pe-ting mountains which run eastwards to 
the Chinese sea, after having sent off the mountains of Shansi which 
force the Hoang- lie to take their dir. ction until it encounters the ridge 
of Shansi or the southern ramifications of the In-shan mountains. The 
lY-ling also sends off to the S. the Yun-ling which forces the Yang-Tse- 
Kiang to make a considerable circuit. The mountains of Amdoa separate 
the basin of the Yellow sea on the \Y. and S. from that of the Chinese 
sea. These mountains run from the s.airces of the Yang-Tse-Kiang 
along the right hank of that, river as far as the 24th parallel and the I02d 
meridian. At this point the mountains of Nan-ling detach themselves, 
and bending N. E. under the name of Yang-ling , run nearly to the 
Chinese sea. The range running off* from the E. point of the great 
plateau forms the western boundary of the basin of the Chinese sea. This 
great basin is divided into four river-basins, which are marked out by the 
Ma -turn -ling which runs off from the Nan-ling under the 25th parallel, — 
the mountains of An-nam , a prolongation of those of Amdoa, — and a 
branch of the mountains of Siam. The most important of these four 
basins are : that of the Meikong which opens into the eastern point of the 
gulf of Siam ; and that of the Meinam which is also connected with the 
same gulf. The other two basins are : that of the Sikiang on the N., and 
of the Sang-koi, belonging to the gulf of Tonquin. 

Mountains ami Basins of Southern AsiaJ] From the S.E. point of the 
great plateau, a ridge of mountains runs S. E. to the mountains of Wei , 
which remount to the N.E., but send out a branch to the S.E., under the 
27th parallel. The mountains of Siam may be considered as the prolongs- 
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tion of this line to the extremity of the peninsula of Malacca. Southern 
Asia may he regarded as comprehending four great basins, one of which is 
the basin of a gulf, another an interior basin, and the remaining two mari- 
time basins. The streams which llow into the gulf of Bengal determine 
the first of these ; the second embraces the Persian plateau ; the third con- 
tains the streams which flow towards the sea of Omman ; and the fourth all 
the coast washed by the Mediterranean. The basin of the gulf of Bengal 
is formed on the E. by the chain we have just described, which separates 
Eastern from Southern Asia ; on the N. its boundary is a part of the south- 
ern flank of the great plateau. On the W. its limits are marked hy a 
chain, which detaches itself in 81° 40' E. long, from that point in the cen- 
tral plateau where the Sind and the Sanpo rivers have their sources, and 
which, running S., reaches the Himalayas under the 30th parallel. From 
‘the latter mountains it stretches southward to the mountains of Vindhya , 
with which it runs E., and gives birth to the principal sources of the Jum- 
nah. "Fuming S.VV. in the mountains of Berar, it reaches the western 
Ghauts under the 20th parallel ; and these, running along the western 
coast of the western peninsula of India, terminate in Cape Comorin, and 
complete the outline of the basin of the gulf of Bengal, which is divided 
into three inferior basins. On the E. is the basin of the Irrawaddy; in the 
centre is the basin of the Ganges, which receives the Rj*ahr#apootra ; the 
western basin receives such streams as flow towards the gulf of Bengal 
from the eastern Ghauts. The western limit of the basin of the gulf of 
Bengal forms the eastern boundary of the basin of the sea of Omman. To 
this latter basin belong not only the Sind, and the Nerlmdah, and the tor- 
rents which descend from the western Ghauts, but likewise all the streams 
which llow into the Persian and Arabian gulfs, from the Arabian plateau. 
We may indeed regard the great basin of the gulf of Omman as divided into 
three gulf-basins. The first of these is tin* basin of the gulf of Omman, 
properly so called, of which we have already traced the eastern boundaries 
in those of the great basin itself, — and of which the western boundaries 
are the mountains of Afghanistan and Jhahooick , which detach themselves 
under the 71st meridian from the southern side of the 1 lindookoosh, and 
descend S. to the coast, giving off on the right hank of the Sind the high 
mountains of Soliman. This basin is again subdivided into several minor 
basins, of which the principal are th ; basins of the Sind, the Nerlmdah, 
and the Tapty. The second basin is that of the Persian gulf, into which 
the Jemamah, the Tigris, and the Euphrates, discharge themselves; and 
all those streams which descend from the mountains of Mckran , a subsidi- 
ary ridge of the Brahooick mountains, and the mountains of Jiakhlrvtiumn^ 
a continuation of the Sagros. In the third basin included in the great basin 
of the gulf of Omman, we comprehend the southern and western coasts of 
Arabia, and might also include the western coasts of the gulf of Arabia, 
which, however, belong to the African continent, although they complete 
the outline of this basin. The interior basin of Southern Asia, that is to 
say, the Persian plateau, is bounded hy the Elbows and the mountains of 
Khorasaun on the N. ; hy the Afghanistan and Boloochistan mountains on 
the E. • on the S. hy those of Mr k ran ; and on the W. hy the mountains 
of Bakhteeauree. The lake Zurrah forms the centre of this plateau. The 
only mountain -range of any consequence belonging to it, is the IVushutrr 
chain, a ramification of the southern part of the mountains of Beloochis- 
tan. The fourth basin, that of the Mediterranean, comprehends all the 
streams which descend from the Taurus and Libaitus towards that sea. 
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Watered by numerous and large rivers, and having its rich soil finely ex- 
posed to the sun. Southern Asia exhibits a striking contrast to the gloomy 
and ice-bound solitudes of the northern part of this continent. 

Mountains and Basins of Western Asia .] The main chain which runs 
out from the S.W. corner of the central plateau, runs directly W. in tin* 
flindookoosh and the mountains of Khorasaun . I he latter turning N. 
in 59" long., join the Elboors. The Elboors chain runs \\ .S.YV then N. 
W., sending off a range which joins with the Elvcnd on the S.8.W., which 
is united on the N.W. with Ararat. The main line ot the J^I boors, how- 
ever, continues a N.W. course to the Tchildir mountains, and is continued 
towards the S.W. by the chain in which the Ardjich-Dagh occurs. At 
this latter point it turns S.E. and joins the Taurus under the parallel of 
38" 1 V. With the Taurus it runs S.W. to 37" 10' N. lat. and 33" 10' E. 
long., and thence passes to mount Olympus, whence it runs N.N.E. to the 
straits of Constantinople, which divide it from the Balkan system of 
European Turkey. Three great basins, each belonging to inland seas, 
present themselves in Western Asia. These are the basins of the sea of 
Aral, of the Caspian, and of the Black sea. The basin of the Aral is a 
deep plain, bounded on the N. by the Kirghissian mountains ; on the E. 
by tbe Asiatic plateau ; on the 8. by tbe Ilindookoosh and tbe mountains 
of Ivborasauk ; ai^tl on the W. by a ramification of tbe Kirghissian chain. 
The Sihon rivW flows through the centre of this basin, and the Gihon has 
its source in the VS.W. point of the grenr. plateau. The basin of tbe Aral 
includes the basin of the lake of Knban-Koulac, into which the Sarasou 
discharges itself. The N.W. portion of the basin of tbe Caspian is consi- 
dered by some geographers — whom we do not follow — as belonging to Eu- 
rope. The Tedjen, the Kisil-ozan, and the Kour rivers belong to this 
basin. Of the basin of the Black sea, a part belongs to Europe. This 
basin is divided into a number of inferior basins. All the streams which 
descend from the northern side of Taurus, from the mountains of Tchildir, 
and from the N.W. side of Caucasus, discharge themselves into the Black 
sea; hut the most remarkable streams are the Kisil-Errnak and the Pha- 
sis, whose basin is formed by ramifications of the Taurus. The many seas 
which border Western Asia give to it some resemblance to a great penin- 
sula. It is decidedly opposed in physical characteristics to Eastern Asia. 
The latter is in general damp, — the tonne' is a dry, and in some places an 
arid region ; Eastern Asia has a st ormy and very often a cloudy sky, — 
Western Asia enjoys constant breezes and a great serenity of atmosphere ; 
tbe one lias chains of steep mountains, separated by marshy plains, — tbe 
other is composed of sandy plateaus, very little inferior in elevation to tbe 
mountains which rise out of them ; in Eastern Asia we see very long rivers 
pursuing courses near to each other, — whilst in Western Asia there are 
only two or three rivers of any considerable size, but, as a sort of com- 
pensation, there are numerous lakes without any outlet. Lastly, the prox- 
imity of the burning deserts of Africa communicate to a great part of 
Western Asia a temperature even much above that which Southern Asia 
enjoys. 

The Altai Mountains The great chain of Central Asia, known un- 
der the general name of the Altai or Golden mountains, extends between 
43" and 52" N. lat. and 85“ and 97° E. long. Its summits rise above the 
line of perpetual snow. The Chinese comprehend in the Altai those chains 
and plateaus which run S.W. from Upper Asia into Bucharia, between tbe 
sources of the Yarkund, the Hi, the Tekis, the Sirr, and the Gihon. This 
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last chain forms a part of the great central plateau, and is not more remark- 
.able for its elevation than for its immense extent. It separates the country 
of the Soon gari ans from Chinese Toorkistaun ; and sends out to the E. and 
VY r . a number of ramifications which sink into the surrounding steppes. The 
Chinese call it Tien-shan , or ‘ the celestial mount/ The Asiatic nornades 
regard the Altai as the northern prolongation of Bogdo-Oula. The Or eat 
Altai is the most northern chain of this system. At its S.E. extremity it 
joins the mountains of Norn-KIioun, and sends out a branch to the Khang- 
gai, and another to the Tien-shan. Its general height has not been deter- 
mined. The name Altai with the Mongols, and Allin with the Mand- 
shoors, signifies c gold/ The Little Altai tails to be described in our article 
on Asiatic Russia. 

Volcanoes.'] Many volcanoes are in a constant state of activity ihreugh- 
*out Asia, and even in the central plateau itself ; and some, known to have, 
blazed in former times, are now extinct, though smoke still issues, or hot 
streams are discharged, from crevices on their sides. These, however, will 
with more propriety be described when we come to treat of the pai ticular 
regions wherein they are situated. 

Synoptic Table of Monntahu m ~\ In order to give greater precision to 
these general sketches of the great physical divisions of Asia, v.v*shall here 
exhibit a classified view of the different mountain-chains, acceding to their 
respective relations, and the regions to which they belong : 


fTlie Ulughtagh, 

I The Kuozka, 

The Si mail ax Mountains, including <( r fJ U i , 

1 ° I I he Spanish mountains, 

| The Stannowoi-Ioblonnoi, 
L'l'lie Tschuktskhoi Noss 

1. The Kamtscliatka chain. 

2. The D.iourian chain, or mountains of Nertschinsk. 

!i. The Baikal chain. 

'k The Ajagou cliain, running ofF from the Ulugh-tagh. 


IL Tin. Soo n ci a rian Mountains: 

1. The Khanggai or Changgai. 

2. The Malgan, to the N. W. of the ( l reat Altai. 

.*>. The Altai Alintopa, oil t lie N. of the Upper Irtish. 

‘t. The l Jrga.ii- Daga, running off from the (ireat Altai. 

5. The Zimbal, to the W. of the lake of Balkaseh. 

(i. The Argia- Tagli, in which tlu; Silion rises. 

7. The Beloor- Tagli or Soongling mountains, 
ft. The Mooz- Tagli or Kara-Koorum. 

] I r. Tin: I ND LAN Moi J NTA INS . 

1. The Hindoo-koosh or Indian Caucasus. 

2. The Afghanistan chain. 

The Brahooic chain, dividing Beloodsehistan from Sind, 
k The Himalayas or rndo-Tibetiau chain. 

,0. The Vindhya. mountains. 

<>. The Garrau, on the N. E. of Bengal. 

7. Mugh, running between Bengal and the Birman empire. 

ft. The Ghauts. 

ft. The Western Ghauts. 

10. The Eastern Ghauts. 


IV. Tiik Tirktian Mountains: 

1. The Upper Indus eliain. 

2. The Coiran chain. 

*i. The Kvvanglung chain. 

V. The Chinese Mountains; 

L The Mangian or Southern Chinese chain. 

2. The Northern Chinese eliain or Whangho Ho mg- Ho mountain 
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VI. The Mongolo-Mandsiioohian-c hain. 

The Mundsliooro-Coriun c hain. 

VII. The Caucasus. 

A III. The Taurus. 

1. Jebel- Kurin. 

2 . Uihunus and Anti- Liharnrs. 

,‘k The mountains of Koordistaun. 

IX. The Mountains of Arabia. 

X. The Elimoks. 

\ J. TiiK-Triui.mil Dagh. 

V i I. The Thai.. 

1. The ()hlsc*heisyrl on the SAW 

2. The Ulugli-tagh. 

The (riibcrlinski Mountains on the \V. 

i . The Alginski mountains or Algydim-Zano. 

). The Kirghissiau mountains. 

(i. The Mangiselilak mountains on t!ie 10. of the Caspiun. 

\ III. Inkui.ar Chains. 

1. The Manila Mountains. 

2. The Maginclanao Mountains, 

.‘>. The Mountains ol l’orneo. 

4. T'lu* Mountains of Java. 

The Mountains of Sumatra. 

% 

Slcppcs. ] ^Uhmigli Asia contains few of those low plains which the 
ocean seems to have covered at a very remote period, yet we find in this 
continent, many immense tracts of desert and steppe-ground, some of 
whirl) appear to bo vast platforms elevated on the tops of mountains. 
The Kirsihissitni steppes evtend between the Soongarian chain and the 
Ural ; the Wotgai- Cal muck steppes from Ural to the Wolga ; the Kara ha 
between the Irtysch and Obi; the steppes of I sett and I sc him stretch be- 
tween the Ural chain and the Tolml river, and between the Tobol and 
the Irtysch. A vast tract of flat marshy country seems to border on the 
lev sea. — The Scltamo or Kohi is one vast mass of rock and sand, incapa- 
ble of culture, or, indeed, of supporting vegetation. This name is some- 
times given to all the Chinese portion ef the deserts and steppes of the 
great central plateau; hut, in strict geography, it should be applied only 
to the eastern portion of this vast plain, that is, to the country which 
stretches from the mountains of Altai and Khanggai, to the mountains of 
Siolki, or the distric t lying between ‘19° and 18” N. lat. and 91” and l 14." 
U. long The western portion is called Chachin. Winter holds reign 
here for a long period of the year. In the eastern part there occur a few 
oases which are watered by streams, and afford pasturage to troops of 
small Mongolian horses. There is, however, no permanently habitable 
station throughout the whole of this vast region ; the few names which the 
reader will perceive in some maps merely indicate the stations at which 
caravans halt in their route to Mongolia, or the situation of single huts 
which are occasionally occupied by Chinese posts or carriers. — The desert 
of Kharesm or Kharism stretches between the Sihon and the Caspian sea. 
It has the desert of Khiva on the N.W. ; the desert of Karakum on the 
N.E. ; and the Toorcoman deserts on the W. It belongs wholly to Inde- 
pendent Tartary. In some parts it presents herbaceous steppes, in which 
numerous flocks belonging to the Turcomans feed ; in other quarters one 
sees nothing hut ragged flinty rocks ; towards the S., between the Sihon 
and the Tedjen, are vast sandy plains, to which the appellation of the 
desert of Kharesm more properly applies. — The great desert of Hindoo 
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tan, or the ])csclil-ly-l)akb , to the W. of the Indus, is 490 miles in 
length, and 300 miles in breadth. A few oases likewise occur here ; and 
some patches of surface are sprinkled with mimosas and grass. — The 
sandy desert of Iran runs along the western boundary of Afghanistan, 
and stretches to the foot of the Paropamisus on the N., and the Mekrau 
on the S. — The desert of Scham or Syria is an extensive tract of Western 
Asia ; where also occur the Arabian deserts. 

Skas.] We will commence our survey of the seas surrounding this 
continent, with. the Arctic ocean or Northern Icy sea. 

The Arctic ( )cean . ] The Arctic ocean, or, as it is sometimes simply 
designated, the Icy sea, washes the northern coasts of Europe, Asia, and 
America. In previous articles we have already described its European 
shores. To the S.E. of Nova Zembla, the Asiatic coast-line of this sea 
commences with the haraiun gulf. Proceeding east ward, we observe the 
gulfs of Obi and J c nisei ; which are succeeded by the bay of T aimurskaja , 
the gulf of MoigolulsJaija , — with the islands of Koteluoi, Eadefskoi. and 
Atrikanskoi, and the gulf of Tschaunskaja , which lies between the Pests- 
charoi and Shalatskoinoso ridges. In summer, says Baron Wrangel, this 
sea is covered with numerous fragments of ice of all sizes, which, impelled 
by the winds and currents, travel about in all directions. Then •arc* places 
where, at little depth, and not far from the currents of t.l^ # great rivers 
which throw themselves into the sea, the ice remains immoveable, and 
there are. even certain years in which it does not leave the shores of the 
continent. Thick mists obscure the atmosphere, and prevent the action 
of the sun upon tin; ice, of which a part only disappears, not from the 
effect of the heat, but from that of the violent shocks which the masses 
experience, and which cause them to break against each other. The. other 
part yields to tin* impetuosity of the currents which carry the masses into 
more temperate seas. The enormous quantity of floating ice which the 
large rivers add yearly to that with which the seas are blocked up, greatly 
surpassing that, of which they are freed during summer, t ho total mass of ice 
probably increases each year. This opinion seems to he confirmed by the 
inhabitants of die North Cape, from whose* observations it would appear 
that for a very long time hack, with the exception of 18*20, the sea was 
never clear of ice, while formerly it was always clear during summer. In 
winter tin* ley sea presents on a small scale an aspect similar to that of 
the Northern part of Siberia, where immense plains, entirely uncovered, 
are on all sides surrounded by mountains. Thus, there are equally seen 
upon the sea, chains of ice-mountains, where there may he observed val- 
leys and plains, on which the snow, acquiring the solidity of ice, assumes 
the form of hillocks resembling waves. The crevices and empty spaces 
( jfolini ) which exist between the ice, present themselves to the eye as 
lakes, rivers, and marshes. The inhabitants of the northern parts of Si- 
beria give the general name of torossi to these masses of ice with which 
the surface of the sea is horizontally covered during winter. They are 
divided into two classes; the torossi recently broken, and the old torossi - 
M. Wrangel refers to the first class those which arise from the debacle of 
tin* sea from autumn to the commencement of summer in the same year. 
They are classed into two subdivisions, — the torossi of autumn, and the 
torossi of winter and spring. The new torossi are the most dangerous 
for the sledges drawn by dogs ; the old ones, by the* consistence which 
they acquire, may at the end of a great number of years attain the height 
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of 150 feet* At about 25 versts to the north of the island Kotelnoi, and 
of New Siberia, the sea is never frozen even during winter. The officer 
Tatarinof, who accompanied the geodesist Pschenitsin in this latter coun- 
try, found the sea free of ice in the month of April 1811, at a still greater 
distance than that above mentioned. In 1810, M. Hedenstroem pene- 
trated to a polinia, situated 70 versts to the east of New Siberia. Lieu- 
tenant Anjou, who went round the northern coast of the island Kotelnoi 
and New Siberia, remarked in the sea, to the north-west of the island, a 
change of current, which he discovered to come from tjje JJux and reflux. 
In 17*51, lieutenant Leontief, directing himself to the north of the isle 
of Four Columns, was stopped at about forty versts by a very thin ice 
which, whim it extends to a great distance, is the almost certain indication 
of a large polinia. M. Wrangel met with this thin ice 79 versts to the 
N.N.F. of this same island, and was stopped by the polini at 118 versts 
from the continent, in the journey which he made in 1810 to the N.N.F. 
of the small rock of Banin of. M. Hedenstroem found, he says, at 250 
versts from the coast, a large open crevice, in which he observed a strong 
current from F.S.K. ; but, according to M. Wrangel, the distance is ex- 
aggerated, — and this is so much the more probable, he adds, that it has 
been deteftnined according to the running of dogs, and not according to 
the observatH^v «>f the. latitudes. If the Tchutchki may lie credited, the 
polinia that is met with at 25 v< r.sts. from the North ('ape, extends much 
farther than that which, exists before Yakan. According to the s;.>ne peo- 
ple, the sea has its current eastward v: summer, and westward n* autumn. 
But it must, he supposed that in t his n. *.t ! er the Busman intcrpicier has 
been deceived, for a singular except uni would result from tin* fact. Cap- 
tain Cook also experienced a westerly current to the north of Behrings 
straits. As to the south-west, current, remarked in the polini by .Messrs 
Hedenstroem and Wrangel, at the period of spring, it is to he attributed 
to the action of the cold north-west winds which form these polini. A 
glance at the map of IH. Wrangel’s courses on the Icy sea will suffice to 
show that it is much deeper to the Ciis f than to the north. This is so 
true, that at 200 versts to the north oi the small rock of Bnrannf, the 
depth is only 12 sageries 2 feet, while it was found to he l 7 sageries at 
the distance of 10 miles from the great rock of Baranof, hy the crew of 
the vessel the Yassuschneia, in 1787. The opinion that tin* sea is reining 
from the northern coasts of Siberia, is common among the inhabitants ol 
the north of that country, ft is founded upon the observation which 
they have made, that at 50 versts from the sea, on shallows which the 
waters no longer reach, there is found a quantity of decayed trees. The 
island of Diomede, marked to the east of Cape Saint, on Schelavurofs 
map, and which formed a narrow sound with the mainland, through which 
that navigator sailed, no longer exists, from which it lias been supposed that 
the strait has been filled up. The extremely salt taste of the internal 
layers of the ice in the Icy sea, proves in what immense quantity salt 
occurs in it. When the ice is thin, and especially in tiie neighbourhood 
of the polini, the salt penetrates into layers of snow which have, a thickness 
of five inches. The refraction of the land has a great action upon the 
Icy sea, as Avell on account of the air condensed by the cold during win- 
ter, as hy the exhalations coming from the melting of the snow in March 
and April : the ice-mountains and the torossi assume new forms, and 
seem as if suspended in the air. The effect of this refraction would he to 
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present the most remote objects to the view ; but it is paralysed by that 
Ayhicb the uniform and deceitful whiteness, which covers all these coun- 
tries, produces upon the eyes. 

The Pacific Ocean.] The Pacific, or Southern ocean, is connected 
with the Arctic ocean by Behrings straits, and stretches along the whole 
eastern coasts of Asia and New Holland. From the southern extremity 
of Van Diemens Land to the Antarctic polar circle, it is arbitrarily 
divided from the Indian ocean by the line which indicates the 147th east- 
ern meridian. — -The sea of Kamtschatka forms the most northern part of 
this great ocean. It lies between the Asiatic and American continents ; 
and forms three great gulfs belonging to Asia, viz. the gulf of Anadir, 
betwixt Tschuktschoi Noss and St Thaddeus ; the gulf of Olutorskaja to 
the S. of Anadir ; and the gulf of Kamtschatka to the W. of the penin- 
sula of that name. — Another Asiatic division of the Pacific- Ocean is tin- 
sea of Okhotsk, which lies between the eastern coast of Siberia, the great 
island of Tchoka, the island of Jesso, the Kuriles, and the peninsula of 
Kamtschatka. That portion of it which extends between Siberia and 
Kamtschatka is sometimes ca ! led the sea of Pcnsfdna . — The sea of Japan 
washes .he coasts of Mandshoom, the Coroan peninsula, Japan, Jesso, 
and Tchoka. The straits of Permisc com ect it wih the sea ot>Okhotsk ; 
the straits < \ Malsmai with the main ocean; and the straits Jf Com/ with 
the Whang-hay or Yellow sea. — File 1 < Ituw sea washes the shores of 
Mandshooria, China, (’men, the Formosa islands, and the Loo-Choo group. 
The gulf of Pcfschdi is formed in its N.W. part. W ere we to pursue the 
geography of i his gnat ocean any farther in this quarter, we should next 
encounter iho<e groups of islands which some geographers have divided 
into the three great classes of tin- Asiatic Archipelago , Australasia , and 
Polynesia ; Imf we have already intimated our intention of describing the 
two latter gioups as a fifth great division of the globe, under the general 
mum- «f" A .. -f iuiusia. 

The It. dan Ocean.] Tin* Indian ocean maybe regarded as hounded 
hy Asia <«, the N. ; by the islands of Somla, New Holland, and the Pa- 
■JV mi i he F ; hy the Antarctic ocean on the S. ; and by Africa, and the 
Atlm.tic m the W-, — the cape of Hood Hope, and the meridian of the 
« .me. marking its western limits, and the 30th parallel its extreme north- 
ern Y ' -s. It is divided into two principal parts: the Indian equinoctial 
(jcftit* to the N. of the tropic of Capricorn, — and the Indian southern 
ocean to the S. of tin* same tropic. The former is the more considerable 
division. 'The Asiatic continent projects two vast peninsulas into this 
ec.-un, — those of Arabia and Hindustan, which are separated from each 
other hy the sea of O inman or the Arabian sea. The former penin- 
sula is determined on the N.E. and S.W. hy two long and narrow seas, — 
the Persian gulf and the Arabian gulf ; the one communicating with the 
Indian ocean by the straits of Ormus, the other hy the straits of Babel- 
maiulel. On the western coast of Hindustan we perceive the gulfs of 
Catch and Cambaije , which form the peninsula of Guzerat. S.E. from this 
peninsula are the gulf of Manaar and the straits of Talk, running between 
the island of Ceylon and the continent. Between Hindustan and ludo- 
China is the great gulf of Bengal, forming the gulf of Martaban on the E. 
and inclosing the. Andaman. and Nicobar group. 1 o the S.E. of this large 
gulf an- the straits of Malacca, lying between the peninsula of Malacca 
and the isle of Sumatra, and communicating with the Chinese sea. The 
latter sea washes the southern coasts of China, the eastern coasts of Lower 
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India, the shores of Borneo, tlie Philippines, the Babuyan and Bashi 
groups, and Pel an. Its principal gulfs are those of Tompdn , Siam, and 
Mindoro . 

The Mediterranean .] The? Mediterranean sea forms the bay of Scan - 
deroon on the coast of Syria, in which is the island of Cyprus ; the gulf of 
Satalia on the coast of Caramania ; and the hays of Malar), Stanchio 
Scala Nova, Adramili , and others, on the coast of Anatolia. 

The ]]nxinc.~\ The Euxine or Black sea belongs in common to Europe 
and Asia. It washes the Turkish and Caucasian districts of the latter con 
t ineut. * 

Inland Skas and Lakhs.] The continent of Asia,” says Main* 
Brun, “ forming a considerable body of land, and but little intersected by 
seas, ought naturally to coutain in its interior great accumulations of wa- 
ter and in fact it does contain, as we have already seen, a considerable 
number of i'dnnd collections of water. The principal of these are : the 
lake of Ounnuuh in the province of Adirbeidschan ; the lake of Trivan ; 
the lake of Shiraz and Baklegan in the province of Earsist.au ; the Dead 
sea in tin* pasha l ik of Damascus ; the lake Wan in the pashalik of Wan ; 
the /urrah ; the Kao- Yeou- Hon and the Hong- 1 se- 1 I oil .in the Chinese 
province of Kiangnau ; the Tong-Ting-llou in the centre of China ; the 
Tcrkiri in Tibet ; the Koko-Sor on the borders of Tibet ; the Lop- Nor 
in Little BuVharia ; the hosogol in Mongolia; the Zaisan in Mongolia; 
the Argwm-dala?/ in Mandshuria ; the I hill'd sc h or Valkati-Nnr in Soouga- 
ria ; the Tchani and the Pinsuisknc in the government of Tomsk ; the Jhi< le- 
al in the government of Irkoutsk ; and the Aral and Caspian seas. The 
disagreement, of writers in assigning the dimensions of the Asiatic lakes 
argues a very imperfect acquaintance with the interior of this continent, 
in general, the lakes of Asia are distinguished by their saline, brackish, 
or sulphureous waters; and many of them in the western and central parts 
of Asia have no outlet. The two peninsulas of India have no remarkable 
lakes. 

The Aral.] The Aral lake or si a is situat'd in the Carismian steppe:-, 
and divides tin* country of die Kaiukalpaek imrdes from the districts inha- 
bited by the Aralians and Toorconu ns. ft extends between .V and 
46° .10' N. lat. and 5(i" I P and (>!” V E. long. Its piincipal bays are 
those of Ondjanif on the S.E. ; Mahnishka on the S. W. ; ljarsoutsk on 
the N.W.; and Tchiganak on the N.E. I.s cap's are those of BarsouI.\’l\ 
Kntchuklaeh , Soulach , and Courou- Lhahnak. It has numerous islands, 
especially in the southern part, where they form a kind of archipelago. 
The most important of these, are : Antchalachhf , Yassifi\ and Saripioski/. 
It is said to he separated from the Caspian sea by plains of considerable 
elevation. Hassel estimates its total superficies at J .5,^00 square miles. 
The water of the Aral, like that of the Caspian, is salt; and the neigh- 
bouring tribes procure dry salt, from it by evaporation. Its shores are in 
general steep and rocky, and environed by immense steppes, in which are 
found wild horses, asses, wolves, and antelopes. It has no visible outlet, 
although it receives three great rivers, viz. the Sirr or Sihon, and the Oud- 
jany on the E., and the Amoo-Daria or Oxus on the S. 

The Caspian.] The Caspian sea was known to ancient geographers 
as the lhjrcanian sea. The Arabians of the middle ages gave it different 
appellations: such as the sea of Khozars or Khazars , the sea of Djordjan , 
the sea of Dilem , the sea of Ghi/an , the sea of Talmrislan. , the se.i of 
Bakou. The Slaves called it Ghv alias hoc- more, after the (ilmhvalisses a 
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tribe located at the mouth of the Wolga. It has also been called the sea 
o£ Aslrachan. The different Toorcoman tribes which roam around its 
borders commonly call it Deng hi z or Tenghiz , that is, 4 the sea or some- 
times Ak-dengiz , 4 the white sea.’ The Persians know it by the appella- 
tion Kolzoum, and the Turks by that of Bahri-Ghotiz , or Bahri-Ghuze. 
With the Armenians it hears the name of Gasbits-dzov ; and with the 
Georgians those of Kaspi.s-.sgva, or the Caspian sea,’ and the sea of Da- 
von band. : or Dcrbcnd. This great inland sea separates the dominions of 
Russia from those of Persia and the Independent Tartars. It has nearlv 
die form of an ellipse, of which the major axis is now well-known to extend 
from N. in S., ihoinrh, scarcely a century ago, it was represented as pass- 
ing from M. to \V. it is situated between 40' and 47" 2iV N. Jat. and 
'KP and 54" K. long. ; but if we include in it ihe lake of KouH-deria , or 
Adji-Koir/oussi , which communicates with it by tin* si rails of Karnhuug- 
haz , it touches upon the 5(ith meridian. There can he no douhi that this 
sea formerly covered a larger space than it now does. M. de Mouravie\ 
ass(»rts that lie fully recognised the ancient shores of the ( aspian het wixt, (he 
present, coasts and the southern extremity of the sea of Aral. At this 
moment the Caspian sea is subsiding ; and the decrease of its waters is 
the more remarkable within these few years, as vessels drawing 18 feet 
water could lately navigate this sea. and now it will admit of none that 
draw above !o feet at f’»e most. A few years ago, the waves^of the Cas- 
pian washed the walls of Bakon; at present they are at a considerable dis- 
tance from it,— and the consequence is, that the ships-of-war of the Rus- 
sian imperial navy are no longer stationed in the gulf of Bakon, hut in a. 
tolerably convenient oort of the isle of Sara, which is It) miles distant. 
Iroiii it. But what is most extraordinary is, that this subsiding of tlw 
waters has uncovered first, the top, end then the lower parts, of a vast 
caravansary, which is situated in the sea, at the distance of about :l versts 
from the coast. Thus it appears, that at some period, more or less remote, 
the Caspian sea was much lower towards tin* western coast than it is at the 
present moment, when it is observed to he subsiding. In support of this 
singular fact, ii may be added that, accordimr to the unanimous tradition 
ot the country, people formerly went along the shore of the Caspian from 
Lankliara to Saliati ; and that the road, now partly covered by the. waters 
of the sea, is no longer passable. The fall of the waters has also left ex- 
posed some new islands. One of these is several versts in extent. The 
soil of it is very firm; and it is probable that in a few vears it will he 
inhabited by fishermen, like all the other isles in the Caspian. The I.)j ui- 
deria, or the southern and principal of the three mouths by which the Sir 
discharges its waters into the Aral, has been dry for a period of ten years, 
and the Kouvan-deria, forming the middle branch, lias certainly considera- 
bly diminished within the last hundred year* . The environs of the Aral 
lake abundantly demonstrate that its shores have been gradually narrow- 
ing, and that the shifting sands are insensibly gaining upon it. The same 
observations have been made, upon the Baraba lake in Western Siberia. It 
does not appear that the Caspian has any connection with any other body 
of water, although some naturalists have asserted that it maintained a sub- 
terraneous communication with the Black sea and the Persian gulf ; and, 
in confirmation of this assertion, alleged, that every year, at the commence- 
ment of winter, leaves and branches of trees unknown in Southern Persia, 
and which grow only in Ghilan and Mazanderan, are found floating on the 
shores of the Persian gulf, at tin* part nearest to the Caspian. 'There does 
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not appear, however, to be any force in this circumstance, as the leaves 
and branches in question can easily be conveyed to these shores by the 
Euphrates. The greatest ordinary depth of this sea is from 450 to 520 
feet. Hanway in one place could not find the ground with a sounding 
line of 2889 feet. The bottom is muddy, and in some places intermixed 
with shells. It is in general shallow along the coasts, and vessels of any 
considerable size must anchor at a considerable distance from the western 
shores. The navigation is reckoned dangerous, in consequence of the rocks 
which border the coast, and the constant E. and W. winds. Storms are 
more dreaded here, on account of the small sea-room atuTTlio total absence 
of good harbours. The water of the Caspian, like that of all great bodies 
of water from which there is no outlet, is salt ; the salt dews and rains 
which are frequent in the neighbourhood seem to prove that the saline par- 
ticles are evaporated along with the water. Besides the salt taste, the 
waters of the Caspian have a bitterness totally different, from that of the 
ocean. This bitterness is said to resemble the taste of the bile of animals, 
and has been attributed to the great quantities of naphtha which are found 
in 1 Ik; adjacent country, and with which the waters, particularly after a 
storm from the N. or N.W., are strongly impregnated. Gmolin, who 
analyzed the waters of the Caspian, found that, besides the common sea 
salt,, they contained a considerable quantity of Glauber salt, the presence 
of which is attributed to the naphtha. The Caspian might become a source 
ot great wealth to Russia oil account of the quantity and variety of fishes 
which it contains. The quantity of caviar, and other preparations of fish, 
which is manufactured hen 4 , is said to amount to some millions of rubles 
annually. Seals are plentiful, and the shores are lined at all seasons of 
the year with numerous Hocks of aquatic birds of every species, and some 
of which are little known in Europe. The principal rivers winch flow 
into the Caspian are : the Volga, the Kuma, the Terek, the Sainour, the 
Kour or Cyrus, the Kisil-Ozen, the Gourghun, the Abi-atruck, the Yemba, 
and the Jaik or Ural. According to a tradition preserved in the countries 
on the E. of the Caspian about 500 years ago the Amoo-Daria or Oxus 
flowed into this sea by two mouths, — the one in the gulf of Balkan, and 
the other to the S. of the mountains of that name ; but a violent earthquake 
changed the course of this river, and forced it to run N. into the Aral. 
It is said that all the rivers which flow into this sea carry with them a large 
quantity of sand, which is gradually choking up their mouths, so that the 
beluga (the Accipicns Huso) is no iongi : observed to enter the mouth of 
the Yemha, which it once frequented. The mouths of several other rivers 
are thickly covered with reeds and brushwood. 

We will now rapidly sketch the coast-line of this sea, beginning at 
Astrachan. At the mouth of the Yarkov, a branch of the Volga, in 45" 
40' N. lat. we observe the isle of Tchatifre-Bougra . Tin* coast is low to 
the gulf of Kuma; it then rises a little to the mouth of the Torek, after 
which it, again sinks and is covered with reeds as far as the gulf of Agra- 
khan . In this gulf we observe the isle of Tchetchrn , on which the Tar- 
tars of Kizliar kill great numbers of seals. From Agrakhan point, to 
Derbend the coast is low and sandy. From the vicinity of Derbend a 
chain of mountains runs parallel to the coasts towards the mouth of the 
Samoura. Directly opposite to Nizova there is pretty good anchorage?. 
In 40 J 55' the Doa-brata , or ‘ rocks of the two brothers,’ occur. The 
straits of Apchcron are formed by the islands of Sviatoi, Jyloi, and the 
Lebejei. From this strait the shore gradually rises to the port of Bakou, 
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which offered until lately a pretty good harbour. Emm the southern point 
of tlie gulf of Bakou to Cape Vezir the coast is mountainous. Opposite 
to the latter promontory are 4 small isles called the Svinoi. The gulf of 
Salian stretches from this point to the mouth of the K isil -agate h. Ex- 
cellent sturgeon-fisheries are established here. The coast now becomes 
low and woody, and takes a sudden sweep inwards so as to form the gulf 
of Hnzalhf, The Mazenderau coast sweeps in a circular direction from 
N. \V. to N. E., and rises into lofty mountains whicli are covered with 
forests. It presents one very lofty summit, the Demavend, covered 
with perpetual snow. Near to Aster-ahad is a largo hay, which offers 
pretty good anchorage. From this hay the coast runs N. Cape Ciimifch- 
htpc, or the Serebrenoi-hougor, rises to the N. of the month of the Gour- 
gheu ; in 1788 it. formed a distinct island, whicli became united to the 
Continent about the commencement of the present century. The gulf of 
Balkan takes its name from the lofty mountains by which it is surrounded 
on the N. and E. ; it is enclosed on the W. by the isles of Ogourtsa or 
Aidak, Derwirh, and Tcheleken or Naphtha, and by the little peninsula 
of Kriisnovod.sk. About. 80 leagues from the southern point of this pen- 
insula are the straits of Karabonghaz , which unite the Caspian to a great, 
lake called by the Tooreomans Kouli-dcria . This lake is little M town, and 
lias not. been visited by mariners. At the distance of 75 dengues from 
those straits we observe* the bay of Alexander, and 88 leagues to the 
N.N.W. of the hitter place is the cape Tuk-Karagan, a little to the N. of 
which is the isle of Kouiat. About 15 leagues N. from Tuk-Karagan is 
tile little tongue of land called Mangh ischfak. From this point the coast, 
runs E.. and then takes a sudden turn to the N. towards cape Boumnnt- 
eliouk. The next gulf which presents itself in this quarter is the Dead 
pidfl in which several islands are situated. All the northern coast, of the. 
Caspian, from the month of the Yemba to the Volga, is low, and covered 
with reeds and sand-hanks. Emm the mouth of tin* Aslant to that of the 
At truck, tin* coasts of the Caspian belong to Persia; from Attruck to the 
months of the Jaik they are occupied by Toorcoman and Kirghissian 
uomade hordes; tin* remaining part of the coast belongs to Russia, which 
possess!***- the principal share of tin* commerce of this sen. The first ac- 
counts of the Caspian were brought to Europe by Anthony Jenkinson, nn 
English merchant, who in 1557 attempted to establish a commercial inter- 
course with the countries of tin* East. Jean Struys, a Hollander, who in 
1070 sailed from Astrakhan to Persia, drew up a very incorrect chart, of 
the Caspian, in 1719—80 this sea was surveyed by Soymonof and Van 
Verdun, by order of Peter the Great,. Soymonof wrote a description of 
tin* Caspian, which was published with a chart in 1731. Tokmatcheo 
visited the eastern shores of the Caspian in 1704 ; and the naturalist (fine* 
lin explored its western and southern shores in 1770—3. IVI.de Mouraviev 
executed a voyage of discovery in this sea in 1819. 

Rivers.] Malte Brun gives the following estimate of the proportional 
volumes, or, to speak more exactly, of the surfaces of the running waters 
of this part of the world. The total being taken as unity, then 

Xl.e mors of b.Wm \ „ m yinK tfl th; . K 0.02 

of China and Chinese Tartary 0.15 

of all India 0.87 

... of Central Asia O.Ott 

... of A siatie T urkev 0. 10 

... of Persia with Armenia 0.00 

. ... of Arabia 0.05 
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By inspecting the subjoined table it will be perceived that many of the 
Asiatic rivers are of great length. In this respect they rival the streams 
of America ; but in respect of breadth there is no comparison betwixt 
the rivers of the two continents. Instead of a channel 150 miles wide, 
as we find in the Plata and Amazon, the widest, rivers of Asia seldom 
exceed 4 or 5 miles ; and their depth likewise, in general, is not great. 
Such of them as have the principal part of their course within the tropics 
annually overflow their banks. 

TABLE OF ASIATIC RIVERS. 


| Riveri. 

Sources. 

Course. 

Mouths. 

Branches. 

Euphrates. 

Mountains 
of Armenia. 

S. w. 
s. 

S. R 

1100 miles. 

Persian gulf: 
two mouths. 

Morad. 

Tigris. 

Tigris. 

North 
of Madden. 

800 miles. 

Euphrates, 
below Korna. 


Indus, or Sind. ( 

^Western Tibet 

S. W. 

1700 miles. 

Arabian Sea : 
Many outlets. 

Kameh 

Gomul. 

Belmt. 

Chunaub. 

Rauvee 

Beyab. 

Setlege. 

Ganges. 

South side of 
Mount 
Himalaya. 

S. E. 

1500 miles. 

Bay of Bengal : 
many outlets. 

Burampooter 

Gogra. 

Jumna. 

Soan. 

Burampooter. 

Supposed to be 
near that of the 
Ganges. 

S. E. 

S. and 

s. w. 

1100 miles. 

Ganges, below 
Luckipour. 

Donee. 

Sunmth. 

Yang-tse-kiang. 

Mountains of j 
Tibet- 

E. 

S. 

N. E. 

2200 miles. 

Eastern Sea, 

E. from Nankin. 

Yalong, 
Han-Kiang, 
Yuen-Kiamr, 
and many other 
large Rivers. 

Hoang. Ho 
or 

Yellow River. 

Near that of 
the 

Yang-tse-Kiang. 

Bending in almost 
every direction. 
The general course 
from W. to E. 2150 
miles. 

Yellow Sea. 

Hoei Ho, 
and many other 
branches. 

Araoor. 

Near the 
Yabblonoi 
Mountains in 
Mandsluir. 

E. and 

N. 

1850 miles. 

Channel of Tar- 
tary opposite the 
island of Saglia- 
lien. 

Many branches, 
among which the 
Soongari or K irin- Ula 
is the chief- 

Lena. 

West of the 
lake Baikal 

N. K- and 

N- 

1570 miles. 

Arctic Ocean. 

Wititn. 

Nuga. 

Aldan. 

Olekma- 

Yenisei. 

S. W. of the 
lake Baikal. 

Generally 

N. 

1750 miles. 

Arctic Ocean. 

Kemtschuk. 
Upper and Under 
Tonnguska- 
Abakan- 
Turuchan- 

Oiji. 

The Bogdo-alin. 

Generally 

N. 

1900 miles. 

Gulf of Obi 

In the 

Arctic Ocean. 

Irtish, Tom, Eluna, 
I.ialsa, Utsclia, 
and other large 
rivers. 
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Climate .] Asia, extending from the polar circle to the neighbour- 
hood of the equator, must necessarily exhibit a great variety of tempera- 
ture in its different regions. In no part of Asia, however, is the climate 
so intolerably hot as in the tropical desert of the African continent. It 
may be said, generally, that in the south-western part, even including 
Arabia which is within the tropic, it is temperate ; but in the south- 
eastern great heat prevails ; while, throughout the northern half of the 
continent, excessive cold predominates. Hassel describes the Asiatic 
climate under four zones or belts : The 1st of these includes all the 
country lying fo the N. of the 62d parallel ; in which the rivers continue 
frozen from September to June. The 2d extends between the 50th and 
62d parallels, including Southern Siberia, the kingdom of Kasan, a great 
part of the kingdom of Astrachan, the half of the Kirghissian steppes, the 
•northern half of Mongolia and Mandshuria, the island of Tchoka, the 
Aleutian islands, and the Kuriles ; the rivers are here frozen from the end of 
October to the end of May. The 3d zone comprehends the countries be- 
tween the 35th and 50th parallels ; or a great part of the central plateau, 
the remaining portion of Mongolia and Mandshuria, Corea, Northern 
China, Little Bucharia, the Aral and Caspian territories, the Caucasian dis- 
tricts, the southern part of Astrakhan, the whole of Anatolia, Armenia, a part 
of Persia and Afghanistan, and a part of Japan. In this zone, however, the 
climate is greatly modified by the physical conformation of the Country. The 
sudden change of level produce an effect where that of latitude does not 
come into operation. The temperature is severely cold, for example, on 
plateaus whose elevation exceeds 600 toises or 3,800 feet above the level 
of the sea ; while in the terraces and valleys we find an agreeable climate, 
under which rice, olives, and cotton, are reared. In the 4 th zone, com- 
prising all the countries of Asia lying to the S. of the 35th parallel, that 
is, the southern part of Asiatic Turkey, Arabia, the S. of Persia and 
Afghanistan, the two peninsulas of India and the neighbouring islands, 
and the S. of China and of Japan, there are only two seasons known. From 
April to November the sun is about perpendicular, and constant rains 
deluge one country, while another is parched by unyielding drought. 
During the rest of the year the sky is serene. Vegetation is uncommonly 
luxuriant in this zone. — Malte Brun ascribes the long duration of the 
same wind which we here observe in countries at a distance from the 
tropics, to the absence of gulfs and seas whose exhalations and currents 
might alter the nature of the wind or change its direction. “ The chilling 
winds of Siberia,” he says, “ ascend even to the summits of the centre 
(of the great plateau) ; and if sufficiently elevated to pass the first chains, 
they may extend to the heights of Tibet. The wind from the East, 
charged with fogs, covers at once all the lower parts of China ; hut as we 
get farther into the temperate zone, all regularity in the united action of 
the sea and the atmosphere gradually ceases. Thus, at Japan, cold and 
heat, — storms and calms, — succeed each other almost as rapidly as in 
Great Britain. China is liable to these variations in a less sensible 
manner than Holland, either on account of the greater humidity of the 
sea-breezes, or the dryness of those which have passed over the land. In 
short, if we penetrate the temperate oriental countries, the seasons always 
become more constant, but colder iri proportion as we approach the centre. 
Nearly the same changes are perceptible in going from the west to the 
east of Europe. In northern Asia, there is another feature which striker 
us as very remarkable, in comparing that region with the parts of Europe 
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situated under the same latitudes. The cold of northern Asia always 
increases as we proceed towards the East. This augmentation is so great, 
that, upon the coasts of Tartary, situated under the same latitudes as 
France, the winter commences in the month of September. Several 
causes combine, without doubt, to produce this phenomenon. . In the first 
place, there rise between Corea and the countries upon the river Amoor, 
vast mountains covered with glaciers ; a second, and still greater mass of 
mountains separates the Amoor from the Lena : all the coasts of the N. E. 
are also extremely steep ; and, we may add, that the seas which surround 
these frozen countries are almost always covered with thick and cold fogs, 
which intercept the rays of the sun. A third cause may be found in the 
absolute want of inhabitants, and consequently of cultivation. In eastern 
Siberia, according to the official reports, there is scarcely one individual 
t seven square miles. We must consider the mass of air superincum- 
bent on a continent as a whole, the general modification of which depends 
on all the partial modifications. If a continent extend far into the torrid 
zone, the mass of warm air re-acts upon the temperate mass, and com- 
municates to it a part of its caloric, and, by dilating, forces it towards the 
north, and thus confines the limits of the cold. So that the countries 
toward the poles do not simply become cold, in the direct ratio of their 
latitudes. This increase of cold also observes an inverse ratio to the 
extent of lie fled land contiguous to them on the S. Such is the reason 
why the neighbourhood of the immense mass of heated surface in Africa 
renders the temperature of Arabia, of Syria, and of Mesopotamia, hotter 
than it should otherwise he. In the winter season, the cold of North 
America is very piercing in the environs of the tropic. That part of this 
continent which extends to the S. of the tropic of Cancer, is nothing in 
comparison with the remainder. Hence, there is no mass of warm air to 
re-act on the temperate and cold, so that the action of the cold mass re- 
ceives no counterbalance. If we examine the map of Asia, we shall see 
the form of that continent contracting in breadth from China to Behring’s 
straits, at which part the climate is no longer warm. The air in these 
countries, naturally cold, is rendered si ill more so by the influence of the 
frozen sea: the great Pacific ocean is not adequate to counterbalance its 
effects, being itself cooled by a great number of icebergs which enter it 
through Behring’s straits. These icebergs are often stopped between the 
Aleutian Islands and Andrinow, and occasion the cold fogs with which 
tins part of the sea is covered. They are afterwards carried by the general 
current of the ocean from E. to W., that is, from America to Asia, where 
they accumulate in the gulfs. This unchangeableness of physical circum- 
stances, — these climates which no industry can sensibly ameliorate, — these 
regular returns of the seasons, —that certain repetition of the same mode of 
cultivation, and consequently of the same mode of living, — must have* an 
influence on the moral character of the Asiatics, as well in uniformly 
modifying their nervous and muscular system, as in exciting their imagi- 
nation by the return of the same sensations.” 

Pno duct ions.] The productions of Asia, under all the three king* 
doms of Nature, are very rich and varied. 

Animal Kingdom^ The animal species presents the greatest variety 
in Southern Asia. In the two Indian peninsulas, and in Ceylon, we find 
a variety of apes and baboons. The forests of these countries conceal 
herds of elephants, and numbers of tigers and rhinoceroses. The lion, 
the panther, and other ferocious animals, inhabit the plains and forests of 
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Arabia and Persia. Jackals are common throughout the West ; and 
wolves are found here, and in the central and northern parts of Asia. 
Foxes, martins, ermines, sables, and various other small fur-animals 
abound in Siberia. In the steppes, deserts, and plains, various species of 
antelopes, particularly gazelles, occur ; the steppes swarm with mice of 
every species. The musk-rat is peculiar to Tibet. Tapirs are found in 
the S. E. parts of this continent. The domestic animals of Asia are nil 
aborigines. The buffaloe is frequently used in agriculture. In the ele- 
vated valleys of Tibet are those goats which furnish the material of Cash- 
mere shawls. The* Arabian horse is the most beautiful of his species. In 
the steppes of Upper Asia troops of wild horses occur. The camel is 
found to the 55th parallel ; the dromedary to the 50th ; the onager or 
wild ass to the 48th. The peacock, pheasant, and ostrich, are natives of 
Asia. The Northern and Southern oceans abound in web-footed birds. 
Among the insect tribes occur: the Cure nbio pa haarum , and Cuprestfs 
( jiganten . The Hemiptevai are numerous; and the Lepidopteva ? particu- 


larly so in China. 

Vegetable Kingdom .] The productions of the earth, under equally 
favourable circumstances with respect to soil and irrigation, will vary 
nearly as the climate : in Asia, therefore, we find the membvs of the 
vegetable kingdom exceedingly numerous. Maize and sorgo are cultivated 
in^China and Bucharia; dourali in Arabia; and all the s^rts ot gram 
common to Europe, with our fruits and culinary vegetables, in Central 
and Western Asia* In Siberia a kind of beer is made from malted grain ; 
in Arabia and Persia palm wine is manufactured. Arack, rum, and 
sherbet, are likewise of native produce. Arabia is the fatherland ot 
coffee ; as China is diat of tea. Cardamon, pepper, ginger, and saffron, 
are produced on the continent, and cinnamon is plentifully produced in 
Ceylon. Tobacco, opium, and betel, are extensively raised. Rhubarb, 
ginseng, colocynth, jalap, sarsaparilla, assafmtida, tamarinds, manna, senna- 
leaves, ^benzoin, myrrh, aloes, and mastic, are among the drugs exported 
from Asia. The principal fruits are : figs, pomegranates, pistacdno-iiuts, 
ananas, melons, mangoes, palms, dates, and areca-nuts. r lhe teak, bam- 
boo, and palm-tree, are peculiarly characteristic of Asiatic, lorest-tunbei , 
a great variety of very fine woods for cabinet purposes are also procured 


on this continent. . . , n . , 

Mineral Kingdom .] So mountainous a continent cannot be deficient 

in minerals ; however little its mineral wealth may have been explored by 
its ignorant rulers. Rock-crystals and amethysts are found ... many 
quarters; the common and rose quartz in the Altai mountains ; chalcedony 
in Mongolia; the cat’s-eye in Ceylon and Malabar; obsidian m <•!>«_' »u- 
nitv of some of the volcanic mountains ; pyrope, or fire-stone, in Mount 
Carmel ; jasper, heliotrope, and topaz, in the Ural ; aquamarine between 
Ncrtschinsk and Baikal ; zeolites in Siberia ; zircon and hyai ijitl. Coyloi. ; 
the onyx in Persia; kaolin or porcelain earth m China and .Japan, ihc 
diamonds of Golcoiula and Sumbulpour, and the pearls of Bahiein and 
Manaar arc well-known ; and rubies and turquoises are brought from tlm 
same regions. Rock-salt, soda, rock-butter, saltpetiv. and naphtha, air 
procured from the soil in various places. The rivers of Asia Minor washed 
down fragments 6f gold in ancient times, and silver-mines were wrought 
on Mount Sipylus within the last century, lhe go d ot : Arabia is fre- 
quently mentioned in scripture; and gold-dust is still collected horn the 
streams of Kabool and Kandahar. Silver and copper-mn.es are wrough. 
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in the neighbourhood of Tocat ; quicksilver and zinnobar in China ; mala- 
chite in China ; and iron, and magnet in Siberia ; molybdena near Koly wan ; 
and chromium near Beresof. Tin is found all over the Malay peninsula, 
but not to the northward of 10°. 

Population.] We learn from sacred history that Asia was the cradle of 
the human race ; and this fact, combined with the fertility and fine climate of 
the country, would lead us to look for a more crowded population here than 
in any other quarter of the globe. Nevertheless the numbers of the human 
race in this quarter of the world, although immense, are certainly below what 
might be expected in regions so early peopled and so abundantly supplied 
with every production which can administer to the necessities or comforts 
of mankind. The main cause of this deficit in population is to be traced 
to the despotic character of the governments and social institutions of Asia. 
We are however, after all, very imperfectly acquainted with the amount of 
the population of this continent. In the Almanac Imperial we observe it 
stated at 580,000,000 of souls. British geographers conjecture it may 
amount to 500,000,000. Ternpleman approximates it to nearly the same 
number; the 4 Echo of Truth,’ a Neapolitan Journal published in 1829, es- 
timated it only at 330,000,000; and the Parisian geographers in 1824 at 
480,000,000. Ilassel estimated it in 1821 at 490,000,000. We subjoin 
the elements of his calculation : 


Population or Asia According to Hassel. 


I. Asiatic Russia. 


C The Kingdom of Knsan, 5,1 12, 

J ... ... Astrakhan 2,800, 

j ... ... .Siberia 1,800, 

V.The Caucasian provinces 40(J,< 


5,112,000 
,Ol 00 
000 
,000 


10,112,000 
400,000 
]?,000.i>00 
11,000,000 
1 8,000,000 
14,000,000 

7. loo a k i st a n , with the nomad t* tribes of the Aral and Caspian districts 4,500,000 


The Free Tribes of Caucasus 
Asiatic Turkey 
Arabia and Socotoka 
Persia 

Afghanistan and Belijoschistan 


8. IllNDOSTAN. 


^ British India 
1 Territories under i British 
*' ^ protection 

» The JMahrattas, Sikh, Assam, 
and ISepaul States 


9. Indo-Chinese States. 


53.500.000 

17.500.000 
30,000,000 


f The Birman empire, and Laos 17,000.000 
) Siam 
} Malacca 


10. China. 


II. The Asiatic Islands 


f Auam 

, China Proper 
1 Mandshuria and Leaatong 
Corea and Loo-clroo 
I Mongolia 
^ Tibet and Bootau 

f Japan with Jessoand Boni 
The Philippines 
Magindanao 
Borneo 
Celebes 
Java 
Sumatra 
. Ceylon 

^Remaining islands 


2 , 000 , 001 ) 

1,200,000 

18,000,000 

SoO.OOO.OOO 

3.000. 000 

0,00.1,000 

5.000. 000 

15.000. 000 


25,0)0,000 

3.000. 000 
1 500,000 

5.000. 000 

3.000. 000 
4,230,000 

5.000. 000 
2,5on, qoo 

2 . 000 . 000 


101,000,000 


38,200,000 


229,000,000 


51,230,000 


Total population of Asia 


489,442,000 
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Graberg has calculated the population of Asia, exclusive of the Sunda 
islands, the Philippines, the Moluccas, and islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, at 366,000,000 of souls. 

Tribes according to colour 7\ Were we to arrange the population of 
Asia into classes distinguished by colour, we should say that three races 
of mankind inhabited this continent: the White, the Yellow, and the 
Black. The latter are few in number ; and we may therefore consider tin* 
two other as dividing this part of the world between them. The White 
race occupy nearly the whole of Western Asia ; the Yellow race inhabit 
the rest. In some instances the two races have become blended together, 
and it would be difficult to say to which race their descendants belong. 
In the White race we would class all the Caucasian tribes, the population of 
Asiatic Turkey, of Arabia, of Curdistan, of Persia, of Afghanistan, the Bu- 
chanans, Armenians, Georgians, Toorcomans, Ouzbeks, Kirghissians, all 
the inhabitants of Ilindostan, of Nepaul, of Ceylon and the Maldives, and 
several tribes of Asiatic Russia, such as the Jakoutes, the Vogouls, the 
Permians, the Syrians, the Tchouvaches, the Morduins, and the Ostiaks of 
the Obi. — The Yellow race would comprehend : the Calmucks, the Klialk- 
has of Central Asia, the Samoiedes, the Lamootes, the Joukagirs, the 
Tchouktchis and the Koriaks, all of Asiatic Russia ; the Mongols and T 011 - 
gouses who live as nomades in Asiatic Russia and China ; the Mandshous, 
the Coreans, the Japanese, the Chinese, the Aiinamitains, the "Siamese, the 
Birmans, and the Tibetians. — The Malays seem to be a mixed race of 
Whites and Yellows. — The Negroes belong to Ceylon, Andaman, and Nico- 

a Tribes according to Blumcnbach’s classification Ilassel has arranged 
with great minuteness the population of Asia on the general principles ot 
Blumenbach, as explained in our general introductory .article on Physical 
Geography. We shall here present the reader with the outlines of Ilas- 
sel’s ingenious classification : 

I. THE CAUCASIAN RACE. 


I. 


The inhabitants of the Caucasus and the high plateau betwixt the Hlark sea and 

the Caspian. ' ^ war Anzugs, Dsliarians, Andis, Didos, Unssos, Akuschas, 
The Lesghiers. \ Kubetsclms . 


-• ° \ Kubctschfts. 

2. The Mizdsheges.— Ingusches, Kharebulaks, Tschetscheiizcs. 

X. The Ossetes with the Dugliores. 

4. The Circassians and Kabardines. 

5 The Abasses, or Awehases, divivided into / tribes. 

II. The Georgians inhabiting the foot and the valleys of Caucasus : viz 

1 The Georgians Proper.— Klmt tli, KaclieU, Isa- Atabagoes, lineieti, Gurians. 

2. The Mingrelians or Kadzarini, with the Odischi. 

H. The Lashi. 

III. ^'Idie^HMKNi Tns, calling themselves Ilai, and inhabiting the high lands of Ar- 

menia, and a great part of Western Asia. 

1 V - iTtK? throughout Turkey, Persia, Arabia, 

2 ^The^Arabs*Tiihabiting Arabia, a part of Asiatic Turkey, the whole eastern coast 
"f the Persian gulf, and part of Afghanistan. 

6 The Syrians. — Druses, Maronites, Nazarenes. 

V. The Tatars of Middle Asia^ ^ Kasan Turalinzcn Tatars in Tomsk and Perm, 
Astrakhan Tatars, Old Tatars, Tsrhulymes, Ranibinzes m 
Bar aba, Katschinzes on the Yenisei, Kisiimesand l ulibertes 
un the Yenisei, Biriu^ses of Abakan, Abinzes on the Kon- 
droina Verr.hotomsks near the sources of the Tom, Sajama 
Lon the ’Upper Yenisei, Boltina and Abakas. 


The Tatars Proper. 
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3. The Nogays. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 


Tiie Osmans, or Osmauli, the ruling nation in the Osman empire 
the Truclimones, or Toorcomans, on the Caucasus, and in Asiatic 
„ . J Turkey, called Mutuaii on Libanus, and Uruks in Anatolia. r rj 1€ 
2. Ine lurks. < ^ sc hures, Kadscliures, Mukaddes, Taiishes, Kara-Gheuzli, u, ; : 

jutes, Kliasavendi, Dscliisanschiri, Fars-Modanloos, and Kodsjuw- 
^ends, in Iran. 

'Kuban Nogays, Zelttatatars of Astrakhan, Kundorowes on tlm 
Adituba, Kumykes on the Kuma, and Kaians on tlio Taiwclwi, 
and the Basianes on Caucasus. 

The Kirghissians, or Kirghiskaisacks, divided into 3 hordes. 

The Aralians, or A raizes, on the Aral 
The Karalkalpakes on the Syr-Darja. 

The Khivinses, or Khivans, in Khiva. 

8. The Bukharians, or Usbecks, in Little Bucharia. 

J). The Taschkentes, with the Balkhers. 

10. The Meschtscherjakes in Orenburg. 

M. The Bashkirs in Orenburg and Perm. 

12, The Telc-utes in Tomsk. 

1.1 The Jakoutcs, or Soclias, in Tobolsk and Irkout^k. 

VI. The Persia ns, in Persia and Afghanistan, and throughout Hindostan and Turkish 
\>ia. 

1. 'I’lie Tadschiks or Old Persians in Iran and Afghanistan. 

2. The Tarsus, or Ghebirs, in part of Persia mid Afghanistan, and also in Ilin- 

dostnn. 

3. Thu Khiluki in the province of Khilati. 

4. The Sabees in Khusislan. 

rThe Betlisi, Sejambos, Baldinas, Bottani, Soranes, Urghianes, 

* and Sekmanes, in Asiatic Turkey. 

r rpi tt . , ,i The Jezides on Mount Sindscliar. 

e l ¥ J t v ‘ ] The Mekris, Bilims, Giafs, Gurars, Baras, Sunsoors, Loks, Kot- 
schanloos, Srhughughi, Iteschevends, Pozequi, Zafferanloos, Er- 
Ld elani, Boimirds, Modanloos, and Embarloos, in Iran, 
f The Zends of Ispahan, Leks of Phars, Khogiloos of Phars, Zin- 

0. The Loon's. -J guenes in Kinuaii>chali, Feili and Baityari in Looristan, Kcrroos 

(.in Kamsa, Kara-ZemLchiri in Kirmanschah. 

VII. The Afghans on the mountains of Upper Asia and the Paropamisus, also in the 
Caspian steppes, and the high plateau betwixt Hindostan and Persia. 

1. The Palanes, or Eastern Afghans, in Hindostan. 

2. The Western Afghans in Fabulist an. 

3. The Rohillas. 

VIII. The Hindoos, in the Indian peninsula, or the country between the Himalaya, 
tiie Indus, the Ganges, and the ocean. 

1. Hindoos Proper: — Bidshors, Pundsrhabers, Cash inmans, Multanes, Sindians, 
Badriskrians, Nepau'ese, Murangians, Deccanese, Conchans, Canarese, Tew- 
riganese, Malabars, Murawes, Tam ills, Carnatians, Beraees, and Cingalese, in 
Border India and part of Cundahar. 

The Dsclvates. 

The Kalliers. 

The Malirattas. 

The Radsiioots. 

The Sikhs. 

The Garraus. 

'I'he Wadtunges. 

The Beludsches in 48 tribes, J . ,» , , , . . 

The Brahoos in 74 tribes, \ 1,1 ,5eludsclus ‘ al '- 
The Lolos in China. 

The inhabitants of the Laccadives and Maldives. 

II. THE MONGOLIAN RACE. 

I. The Mongols Proper, in Upper Asia, Chinese Mongolia, and part of Siberia. 

1. Mongols : — The Kalkas N. of the Kobi, and the Scharras S. of the Kobi. 

2. TheEluthes: — The Olots or Kalmyks, the Soongarians, the Torgcetians and 

Derbetians, the Barga-Burats or Burats, and the Brazki. 

3. The Mongols on the Alnos and Tchokta. 

II. The Mantschoos, or Mandshurs, in Chinese Mandshur and Siberia. 

1. The Tunguses, called also Bojes and Orooes. 

2. The Dnoorians, on the Schilka and Amoor. 

3. The Yupi, on the Southern Ocean. 

4. The Mantschoos, the ruling nation in China and Upper Asia. 

5. The Lamoots. 

6. The Ketschinges. 

7. The Hu mars. 

8. The Orotschys and Bitscliys.J 


2 . 

3. 

4. 
n. 
(i. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

It). 

11 . 

12 . 


^-In Cliii 


Chinese Mandshur. 
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III. The Coreans. 

IV. The Chinese. 

v ". T i® Tibeti * ns > with the Sifangs, between the Yalong and Yantsekiang rivers 

VI. The Anamites The Tonquinese, the Cochin-Chinese, the Cambodians aiid the 
Laosians the Quamtoes, the Moi, and the Muangs, mountain-tribes ’ 

VII. The Birmans. 

1. The IVguans. 

2. The Carrians. 

8. The Kelunes. 

VIII. The Siamese. 


I X. 1 he Japanese 1 he Japanese 1 roper, the Loo-chooans, and the inhabitants of Burn’ 

X. The Samoiedes, on the shores of the Polar ocean. 

1. The Samoiedes. 

2. The Coibals on the Yenisei. 

8. Tlie Sojotes on the Sajan mountains. 

4. The Matores on the Tuba. 

. 5. The Tubinzes on the Yenisei. 

6. The Kaimasches, near the sources of the Kama and Mana. 

7. The Karagasses. 

XI. The Koriaks in Siberia. 

1. The Koriaks of the lake of Pentschinski. 

2. The Tschuktsches in the N.W. of Asia. 

3. The Youkagirs between the Jana and Kolyma. 

XII. The Ourals, or Ouraks, in Tobolsk. 

XIII. The Arinzes, Assanes, and Kotouzes, on the Yenisei and Ussolka.* 

XIV. The Ostiaks, in 3 tribes. 

XV. The Kamtschadalians, in 3 tribes. 

1. The Kamtschadalians Proper. 

2. The Kuriles. 

3. The Aleut es. 

XVI. The Fins. 

1. The Permians, or Biarmians, in Perm. 

2. The Syrjanes, or Komi, in Perm and Tobolsk. 

3. The Woguls, or Mansi. 

4. The Tschwasches on the Volga, in Kasan, Simbirsk, Orenburg, Wiatka, and 

Tobolsk. 

5. The Tschcremisses, or Mari, in Wiatka, Simbirsk, Kasan, and Orenburg. 

6. The Wotjakes, or Udi and Murdi, in Wiatka, Kasan, and Orenburg. 

7. The Mord wines in Pensa, Simbirsk, Kasan, and Orenburg. 

8. The Obi- Ostiaks, in Tobolsk, on the Obi and Irtysch. 

9. The Teptjares in Orenburg and Perm. 


III. THE MALAY RACE. 

I. The Malays of Malacca. 

II. The Sumatrans. 

1. The Battas on the W. coast. 

2. The Reangs in the central parts of the island. 

3. The Lam puns on the S. coast. 

4. The Poggy islanders. 

II I. The Javanese. 

IV. The Bornese. 

V. The Celebese. 

1. The Biadschues. 

2. Tho Makasses. 

VI. The Inhabitants of Molucca. 

VII. The Inhabitants of the Western Archipelago. 

VIII. The Inhabitants of the Philippines. 

1* The Tagools and Zambools of Manila. 

2. The Panganese of Manila. 

8. The Bissayes. 

4 . The Haraforas and Vantschiles of Mindanao. 

5. The Magindanaos of Mindanao. 

6. The llianos of Mindanao. 

7. The Saluhers, throughout the Archipelago. 

IV. THE ETHIOPIAN RACE. 
I. The Wedahs of Ceylon. 


IV. 


D 
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II. Tho Andamanks. 

III. The Negroes of Sumatra, Horned, and Celeees. 

IV. The Papuas of the Moluccas. 

l r . The Negroes of the Western A'rchipklago . 

VI. The Aetas of the Philippines. 


General Summary.] Tho numbers of these four great Asiatic races 
are estimated by Hassel as follows : — • 


Caucasian Race, 164, 000, 000 

Mongolian Race 291,000,0(10 

Malay Race . 24,000,000 

Ethiopian Race...... 1,000,000 


Total, 480,000,000 


Languages."] It will he at once perceived that a vast variety of lan- 
guages and dialects must be spoken among the various nations and tribes 
just enumerated. Aderburgs work on the known languages and dia- 
lects, published at Petersburg in 1820, exhibits the completed view of the 
various languages of Asia that we have yet met with. He enumerates no 
fewer than 937 Asiatic dialects ; hut we can only here attempt a few gen- 
eral notices, d im vulgar and the classic Arabic are of common origin 
with the Syriac, Chaldee, Phcenician, Hebrew, and other languages now 
lost. The Greeks, Russians, Armenians, Koords, Persians, Bukliarians, 
Afghans, and Hindoos, speak idioms containing a number of Sanscrit roots. 
The Georgians have a language, almost peculiar to themselves. The Sa- 
mojedes and Ostiaks use a distinct language. The tribes of Turkish origin 
speak dialects evidently derived from one common origin. The Mongols 
are divided, in respect of language, into two great classes. Numerous 
tribes in the N.E. of Asia speak each their own peculiar dialects. In the 
S.E. part ot Asia a great number of distinct languages are spoken. Re- 
specting these, and for ampler details, we must refer the reader to subse- 
quent portions of this work. 

Religions,] Brahmanism and Buddhism are the prevailing religions 
of Asia. The former is professed in Hindustan, — the latter in China, 
Japan, Annarn, Siam, the Birman empire, and amongst the Mongols and 
Timgou/es. Islam ism is the dominant faith in the S.W. of Asia, from 
the Bosphorus to the mountains of Afghanistan, in Toorkistan, and in Bu- 
charia. A considerable number of Mussulmen inhabit India, and they are 
likewise scattered throughout the Indo-Chinese states. The Ghebirs, or 
fire-worshippers, the Druses, the Sabeans, and a multitude of other sects — 
for Asia, although the birth-place of Christianity, has ever proved the 
favourite seat of Idolatry — are found among the motley population, of 
this continent. During the last century, and particularly within the last 
twenty years, various attempts have been made by Christian missionaries 
to win the people from their abominable idolatries to the knowledge? and 
service of the true God ; but their labours have not yet been crowned 
with success. We look forward with anxiety, but confident expectation, 
however, to the final result ; for it is fixed in the councils of heaven, that 
even here too “ the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea. And when the time for this happy consummation 
shall have arrived to Asia, the happiest consequences will immediately 
flow to society, long fettered here and impeded in the march of civilization 
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by the fetters of grossest superstition. Hassel thus enumerates 
ous religious sects of Asia : — 


Sf*ct of Buddha, or Fo, 
Brahmins, - 
Mussulmans, 

Christians of all denominations, 
Shamans, ... 
Sikhs, 


Sect of Lao-Kiun, \ 
Sect of Confucius, f 
Sect of Sinto in Japan, 
.lews, # - 

Ghebirs,* 


In China. 


295.000. 000 

80 . 000 . 000 

70.000. 000 

17.000. 000 

8.550.000 

4.500.000 
/ 2,000,000 
X 1,000,000 

1 . 000 . 000 

650.000 

300.000 


the 


vari- 


Total, - - 480,000 000 

Shite of Civilization.'] We have already adverted to the influence of 
.the climate upon the character of the Asiatics. Still we must not attri- 
bute to that cause alone the immutability of national character and na- 
tional institutions which we observe among the Asiatics, whether wandei- 
ing nomades, or the docile subjects of great empires. Despotism, but in 
the patriarchal and in the monarchical form, has long been the reigning 
species of government throughout Asia ; and has exercised its full influ- 
ence in taming the spirit and cramping the energies of lief children. 
Superstition has also long reigned with unmitigated sway over the Eastern 
and Southern parts of Asia ; and polygamy deprived society ?>f some of its 
most endearing ties and humanizing influence. Malte Brim, in endeavour- 
ing to explain why great empires are more common in Asia than in Eu- 
rope, remarks : “ It is not enough to say that the great plains with which 
Asia abounds give the conquerors an easier access. This only holds good 
in the central parts ; but how many inaccessible mountains, how many 
large rivers, and immense deserts, form the natural bulwarks and eternal 
barriers of other Asiatic nations ! When once an Asiatic nation profits 
by its local circumstances, it is as difficult to be conquered as any Euro- 
pean people. The Druses, the Koords, and the Mahrattas, are not the 
only examples ; we can quote one still more illustrious. The chain of 
mountains of Assyria to the N.E. of Babylon, which Alexander had no 
difficulty in passing, became a bulwark for the empire of the Parthians, 
before which the legions of Trajan himself were routed. The great con- 
quests in Asia have arisen from another cause, and that is, the gnat ex- 
tension of the same nations. The capitals of Hindostan, of China, or 
of Persia, being given up to one conqueror, the immense multitude of 
tribes connected by speaking the same language, mechanically submit to 
the same yoke. These great empires once established, the succession of 
one to another becomes almost perpetual, from reasons purely moral and 
political. The nations of Asia, too numerous and too disseminated, do 
not feel the ardour and energy of true patriotism ; they furnish their chiefs 
with troops, but without zerl or energy, and they change their masters 
without regret, or much struggle. The Asiatic sovereigns, shut up iri 
their seraglios, oppose only a vain show of resistance to the audacity of 
the conquerors, while the latter $re scarcely seated on the throne before 
they give way to the same effeminacy which procured the downfall of 
their predecessors. The organization of the armies, which are composed 
chiefly of cavalry, and the want of strong places, open the road to sudden 
and rapid invasions. Every thing combines to facilitate the total and fre- 
quent subjugation of those vast empires ot the East. But this state of 
things is so little founded upon the physical geography of Asia, that we 
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now see India divided into more than 100 sovereignties, — Persia in part 
dismembered, — and Turkey in Asia ready to fall in pieces. Ancient his- 
tory informs us that all the regions of Asia were originally divided into 
numerous small kingdoms, in which the will of the monarch found limits 
in the rights of the nation. Asia has seen several republics. The resist- 
ance which Tyre and Jerusalem opposed to the conquerors of the world, 
was not owing, as Montesquieu says, 4 to the heroism of servitude.’ The 
Persians of Cyrus were not slaves. The Scythians spoke the language of 
independent men to the conqueror of Darius. The astonishing rapidity of 
political revolutions in Asia arises, however, out of one* fact which is really 
dependent on its physical geography. ‘ In that part of the world,’ says 
Montesquieu, ‘ weak nations are opposed to strong ; people warlike, brave, 
and active, border upon those who are effeminate, idle, and timid ; the one 
must necessarily be conquerors, and the others conquered. Here we have 
the principal reason of the liberty of Europe, and the slavery of Asia.' 
It is necessary to combine this just remark with another truth, proved by 
physical geography, namely, that Asia has no temperate zone, — no inter- 
medmte region between very cold and very hot climates. The slaves 
inhabit the hot, and the conquerors the elevated and cold regions. The 
latter ara the Tartars, the Afghans, the Mongols, the Mantchous, and 
others, comprised under the name of Tartars by the moderns, and Scy- 
thians of Asia by the ancients. Here we find a totally different physical 
and moral nature , courage animates their strong and powerful bodies ; 
they have no sciences, no fine arts, no luxury ; their savage virtues are 
unpolished, morality is written upon their hearts ; hospitality to strangers, 
honour to an enemy, and a fidelity wholly inviolable to their own nation 
and friends. To counterbalance these good qualities, they are addicted to 
war, or rather pillage, and a wandering life, and live almost in a state of 
anarchy. Such were the Scythians ; such are the Tartars. They defied 
the power of Darius ; they gave a great and sublime lesson to Alexander 
the Great ; they heard from a distance the victorious arms of Rome, but 
they did not feel their pressure. More than twenty times they conquered 
Asia and eastern Europe ; they founded states in Persia, in India, in Chi- 
na, and in Russia. The empires of Tamerlane, and of Ghengis-khan, em- 
braced the half of the ancient continent. That vast nursery of nations 
appears to be now exhausted ; few of the Tartars remain nominally imle- 

m ^ 'to® ^ 

f t/eaa /he subject# of /ittM.+ia. " For the present state, poJJtJcal m- 

stitutions, ami history of the different Asiatic nations, we must refer our 
reader* to the respective accounts of the different countries. 

Progressive Geography.] It is in the books of Moses and in other 
portions of the Bible, that we fiud the earliest geographical notices con- 
cerning Asia. The sacred historian appears to have been acquainted fvith 
Asia Minor and Armenia to the N ; Media and Persia to the E ; and 
Arabia to the S ; but to have had only an indistinct notion of nations still 
farther N. Homer has described with minuteness the kingdom of Troy ; 
he glances at the eastern shores of the Black Sea, and Asia Minor ; he 
speaks of the Phoenicians, and says tharthe Ethiopians inhabit the East, 
and are placed on the extreme verge of the world. Succeeding writers 
comprised all the nations inhabiting the known regions of the east and south 
of Asia, under the denomination of Ethiopians. The frequent wars which 
took place between the Greeks and Persians, laid open to the former the 
western parts of Asia ; but, it was not till Alexander the Great had sub- 
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verted the Persian monarchy, that Europeans became acquainted with the 
more remote parts of that continent, then distinguished by the general 
name of India . The expeditions of Bacchus and of Sesostris, if ever they 
were performed, have been transmitted to us only in the dress of fables ; 
and though it is probable, that the inhabitants of Tyre may have attained 
some acquaintance with those regions, yet their knowledge seems not to 
have been communicated to the Greeks, and consequently no part of it 
has reached modern times. 

Alexander’s discoveries ' ] Alexander, who appears to have had more li- 
beral views, and greater political sagacity, than generally belongs to mere 
conquerors, was careful to examine the countries through which he passed. 
Men of learning were always attached to his army, who made such surveys 
of the various regions and their inhabitants, as the state of science and the 
time allowed for their observations would permit. When we are inform- 
ed that such information as could be obtained from the natives of the dif- 
ferent countries was carefully noted, we have some reason to be surprised 
at their ignorance of the periodical rains by which the progress of the army 
was at last intercepted ; and also to conclude, that the inhabitants of even 
the eastern parts of Persia had little intercourse with that part of Asia 
which now passes by the name of India. When Alexander found that his 
army was unwilling to proceed farther by land, his generals, Lagus, Near- 
chus and Aristobulus, embarked upon the Indus. The fleet ^sailed about 
1000 miles before it reached the ocean ; and, having surveyed the country 
upon the banks, it continued its voyage along the coast, till it arrived at 
the Persian gulf. 

Egyptian and Syrian discoveries .~\ Seleucus, who succeeded Pytho in 
the sovereignty of the eastern part of Alexander s conquests, is said not 
only to have undertaken an expedition into India, but to have penetrated 
as far as Pataliputra on the Ganges. Of this expedition, however, we have 
received only a few hints from writers of doubtful authority ; and the 
whole is considered as being involved in obscurity and uncertainty. What- 
ever was the extent of this expedition, or mission, the ancients seem not 
to have acquired from it any new knowledge of India. Antiochus the 
Great, 93 years after the expedition of Seleucus, penetrated into India ; 
hut, like that of his predecessor, his expedition gave no new information 
concerning the country invaded. In a short time, the Syrians were expel- 
led from their Indian possessions ; but the Bactrians are supposed to have 
preserved a commercial intercourse with India, till their country was over- 
run hy a powerful horde of Tatars. The benefits of commerce began gra 
dually to impress themselves on the minds of eastern politicians ; and, in- 
stead of conquest, attempts were made to establish an intercourse of trade. 
Ptqiemy, the son of Lagus, appears to have been sensible of the advantages 
afforded by the situation of his country with regard to intercourse with the 
eastern and western parts of the world. The commodities of India were 
brought by his vessels into the Red sea ; and, being conveyed overland to 
Alexandria, they were thence distributed to every part of Europe then 
known. This commerce seems Jpng to have bestowed on the Egyptian 
monarchs a wealth and power disproportioned to the extent and population 
of their territories. But the Egyptians were not the only nation whose lo- 
cal situation gave them advantages for conducting a commerce with India. 
The Syrians, who possessed that branch of the Indian ocean called the 
Persian gulf, enjoyed equal if not superior advantages of situation. In the 
commerce with India, however, they never rivalled the Egyptians ; and for 
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this Dr Robertson gives several reasons. The Persians, from religions 
motives, were always averse to navigation, either upon the rivers or upon 
the ocean. The consequence was, that they were unacquainted with 
maritime affairs. They had no fleet, and patiently suffered the Egyptians 
to remain masters of the sea. The few Syrian monarchs who endeavoured 
to establish the commerce of their country were induced, by their ignor- 
ance of the nature of the Caspian and Black seas, to commence a corres- 
pondence between India and Europe in that direction ; and, while they 
were thus forming idle schemes, the Egyptians were accumulating wealth 
and power, and their trade was attaining a stability which was not shaken 
till the domineering politics of Rome deprived them of their independence. 
The Syrians, indeed, although they did not attempt to communicate with 
India by sea, carried on a traffic with that country by land. This traffic, 
which was conducted by caravans passing through the desert of Mesopo- 
tamia, seems to have been very considerable ; but could not he compared 
with the more extensive commerce of Egypt. The conquest of Egypt by 
the Romans relaxed, but could not totally destroy, the vigour of its trade. 
Besides, Roman luxury demanded the goods of India, and Egypt was the 
best medium through which they could he procured. An improvement 
in navigation, introduced soon after Egypt became a Roman province, gave 
greater facility to the intercourse with India. Mariners had hitherto cau- 
tiously crept' *along the shore, froie headland to headland; and had thus 
rendered the voyage not only tediors, but dangerous. But llippalus, 
who had long been engaged in this navigation, observing the regularity of 
the monsoons, or periodical win N. boldly turned his vessel from the mouth 
of the Arabian gulf into the Indian ocean ; and, after what was reckoned 
an adventurous voyage, arrived safely at Musiris, on the Malabar coast. 
Such an enterprise appeared so extraordinary, that, to perpetuate the me- 
mory of the projector, the wind which carried vessels to India was called 
by his name. Notwithstanding this important improvement, a voyage be- 
tween the mouth of the Arabian gulf and India, with the return, occupied 
almost a year. 

Knowledge of the Greeks and Romans.'] The commerce maintained by 
the ancients with India seems to have added little to the precision of their 
knowledge respecting that part of the world. This necessarily arose from 
the imperfect mode in which they attempted to ascertain the longitudes and 
latitudes of different places ; and hence that confusion in the accounts of 
ancient geographers, which renders it nearly impossible, even after pain- 
ful investigation, to ascertain the situation of the places described by them. 
Among those who have laboured in this department, may be reckoned 
D’ Anvil le among the French, and Kennel among the British. Yet the 
reasonings of these authors, though often convincing, have been frequently 
controverted ; and Gosselin, a late writer, concludes, with much plausibili- 
ty, that the knowledge of the Indian coast attained by the ancients, never 
extended beyond the straits of Malacca. That part of Asia which was 
tolerably well known to the ancients was divided by them into the Hither 
and Farther Asia , — Asia Cilerior and Ulterior . The former contained 
only Asia Minor, which was considered by them as a peninsula terminated 
by a line drawn from Sinope to the common boundary between Cilicia 
Aspera and Campcstris , or the Mountainous and Lowland Cilicia. The 
latter contained the remainder of Asia. Under the early Roman emperors, 
however, the remoter parts of Asia seem to have been visited by land, and 
the western peninsula of India by sea. Even in the 2d century we find 
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that the Sinae, or Eastern Indians, were known to Ptolemy, as well as 
Taprobaneo r Ceylon, and Jabadia, , the Java-duipa of the Indians, or Java 
of our maps. Yet Strabo and Pliny suppose that the northern end of tlm 
Caspian communicated with the northern ocean, although their predeces- 
sor Herodotus was much better informed on this .point. 

Knowledge of the Middle Ages.] The commerce of the Romans with 
the eastern parts of Asia, was continued, with little accession to geographi- 
cal knowledge, till the dissolution of the empire. When Egypt was con- 
quered by the Saracens, trade was prosecuted with new vigour, and more 
accurate information* was obtained than had ever been acquired by the 
Greeks or Romans. But, as this information wag detailed wholly in 
Arabic, the greater part of Europe could be little pvofited by the discoveries 
now made. The trade with the East underwent different revolutions, and 
Was successively conducted by different nations. It is not, however, the 
purpose of this sketch to trace the history of commerce, but of the progres- 
sive discovery of Asia ; and it seems therefore sufficient to remark that, not- 
withstanding the increased vigour of trade, little was added for some cen- 
turies to the knowledge of eastern countries. The victorious progress of 
the Mongols, who finally threatened Silesia itself, called the attention of 
Europe to the regions inhabited by this warlike people ; and the popes 
did not consider it beneath them to despatch embassies to the Mongolian 
khans. The journals of Ascelin, Plancarpin, and Rubriquis,*record mis- 
sions effected by them in the 13th century, and f urnish the earliest notices 
we possess of Tartary and the country of the Mongols. In the 13th and 
14th centuries Christian missionaries penetrated as far as Pekin ; hut the 
greater part of their r^.ations have long since been allowed to crumble in- 
to dust iu the libraries in which they were deposited. It would appear 
that these Asiatic travellers had been preceded by the Jew, Benjamin of 
Tudelu in Navarre, who wrote an account in 1 1 GO of all the curious things 
which he had seen in his Asiatic travels. At last Italian merchants found 
their way into the Black sea, and the Caspian ; and for the space of two 
centuries the Genoese and Venetians conducted a busy commerce with 
India and China by caravans. Of all these travelling merchants the most 
distinguished was Marco Polo, a Venetian, who about the year 1271, pene- 
trated as far as China, and mentions many Indian countries under the names 
by which they are still known. His work, in which he gives an account 
of his travels, laid the foundation of modern Asiatic geography. During 
the 14th and 15th centuries, religion, politics, and commerce united their 
influence to attract the attention of Europeans towards America. It would 
appear from the relation of Francis Balducci Pegoletto, who travelled from 
Azof to China about the year 1335, that this journey was of much easier 
accomplishment then than it has been considered even in very recent 
times. Haithon, an Armenian, gave the world an account of his native 
country ; and Oderic de Port mau and Mandeville supplied various de- 
tails respecting Asia ; but all these writers have mixed up fable largely with 
their narratives. Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, envoy from Henry III. of Cas- 
tile to Tamerlane, in 1403, wrote »n account of his voyage to Samarcand. 
John Schilderberger of Munich, who served in the army of Tamerlane, and 
other khans, about the year 1427, wrote an account of his various travels, 
which is however of little real value to the geographer. A far more use- 
ful work was the relation of Josaphet Barbaro, the Venetian ambassador, 
who visited -Tana, or Azof, in 1436, and Persia in 1471. 

Vasco de Gama and Columbus.] If the ancients ever sailed round Af- 
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rica, the circumstance appears either to have been unknown to or disbe- 
lieved by the Europeans after the revival of learning. Even the ancients 
themselves seem to have doubted the authenticity of the narrative of the 
Phoenicians* circumnavigation of Africa said to have been performed at 
the desire of Pharaoh Necho, since Ptolemy believed that the Indian ocean 
was an inland sea, and that the African shore, instead of verging from the 
Arabian gulf towards the W. had an easterly direction, and was connect- 
ed with the most remote parts of the continent of Asia. Whatever truth 
may be in the voyages of the Egyptians and Carthaginians, or whatever 
may have been the opinions of a few of the learned who Speculated upon 
the narratives of these voyages, it is certain that they had little influence 
upon the public min A ; and that the belief of the possibility of a passage 
to India, by the southern extremity of Africa, was gradually induced by 
the progress of Portuguese discoveries, along the western coast of that con- 
tinent. Of the progress of these discoveries, an account has been already 
given. The discovery of this passage to India did not strike the minds of 
Europeans with the same astonishment as the voyage in which Columbus 
discovered America. Then Columbus undertook a project, which cer- 
tainly was adventurous, which all thought rash and many thought ab- 
surd, and he laid open a vast continent, the existence of which had not 
even been suspected. The direction of the African coast had made the 
existence ofot passage to India in that way extremely probable. When 
the southern point of Africa was attained, the reality of such a passage 
was almost demonstrated. Vasco de Gamas voyage, therefore, in which 
he reached Calicut on the Malabar coast, although celebrated by his 
countrymen, as having opened to them a source of opulence and pow- 
er, argued no superiority either in abilities or courage ; his voyage had 
been traced by his predecessors, as far as the cape of Good Hope. 
When he had doubled this cape, and sailed a few degrees to the N., he 
found himself in seas with which European mariners were well -acquaint- 
ed, and surrounded with countries to which European merchants had 
long traded. The extent of unknown coast traced by De Gama, therefore, 
did not equal what had been traced by several of his predecessors. The 
discovery of the new world, and of the passage to India by the cape of 
Good Hope, gave a sudden and unexpected turn to the commerce of Eu- 
rope. The wealth of America was poured into Spain ; and the luxuries of 
the East were, by the Portuguese, brought to Europe, much more expe- 
ditiously and cheaply than could be effected by such as trafficked by the 
old route. 

Modern discoveries .] Other nations followed up these discoveries, and 
gradually laid open the southern and eastern coasts of this continent. The 
Dutch, who had already supplanted the Portuguese in the greater part of their 
Indian possessions, first navigated to Japan. Van Diemen, governor-gen- 
eral of Eastern India, sent an ambassay in 1641 to Laos ; and two years 
afterwards an expedition to the N. which discovered Jesso, Tchokta, and 
some of the southern Kuriles. Towards the end of the 17th century, 
Kaempfer, a German physician, employed by the Dutch company, visited 
and described Japan ; and missionaries traversed China, Annam, and Cen- 
tral Asia. In 1603 Benoit-Goes travelled from Lahor to China, across 
Little Bucharia and the desert. Pierre d’Andrada saw the Himalayas in 
1624. Bernier, a French physician, travelled in Hindostan and Cashmir 
in 1664 ; and a crowd of European voyagers now described Asia Minor, 
Palestine, Persia, and India. Siberia, known to the Russians in 1499, 
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was conquered by the Cossack Jermak in 1578. Kupilof was the 
first to reach the sea of Otchotsk in 1G39 ; and Deschneff, in 1648, 
explored the frontiers of Asia from the mouth of the Kovyma to the Ana- 
dir. No settlement however was made upon Kamtschatka until a much 
later period. Behring, by his first voyage executed in 1728, determined 
the position of the eastern extremity of Asia. In 1739, Spangenberg ex- 
plored Jesso and the neighbouring islands. In 1787 La Perouse discovered 
the strait betwixt Jesso and Tchotka, and explored the opening of the gulf 
of Tartary. Broughton followed in 1797, and sailed through the straits of 
Sangaar. Captain Krusenstern was the last European who visited these 
coasts ; he completed the survey of Tchotka in 1 805. 

Travellers in the Interim'. ] Although Jenkynson penetrated from the 
Caspian to Khiva in 1557, the same attempt has very recently foiled 
M. Mouravief, a Russian traveller. Betwixt 1733 and 1743, J. F. Gmclin 
explored Siberia and the Abbe-Chappe in 1760, and Pallas from 1768 to 
1774, followed up his route. S. T. Gmelin, Gueldenstadt, and M. Klaproth, 
have described the Caucasus and Georgia ; and Humboldt is now ( 1830) 
travelling in the same quarter.— The Russians have likewise added consi- 
derably to our knowledge of Central Asia by the embassies wlqch they 
have sent from time to time to China since 1691. The Chinese mission- 
aries of the 16th and following century have likewise supplied, us with ac- 
counts of that empire, which have been corroborated by the Dutch embassies 
of the 17tli and 18th centuries, and the still more recent English accounts. — 
Of course we owe almost all our knowledge of Hindostan to British tra- 
vellers exclusively. Bogle travelled in Tibet in 1774; Turner in Boo- 
tan and Tibet in 1784; and Kirkpatrick in Nepaul in 1793. Since the 
commencement of the 19th century, Webb, Moorcroft, and Fraser, have 
explored the sources of the Ganges, crossed the Himalaya, and visited a 
part of Little Tibet. In 1782, Forster travelled into Cashmir, traversed 
Afghanistan, and Chorasan, and reached the Caspian. In 1808, Elphing- 
stone penetrated into Afghanistan ; and in 1810 Pottinger visited belud- 
sehistan and Persia. The latter country was visited in the 17th century 
by Pietro della Valle, Thevenot, Tavernier, Herbert, and Chaulin ; after- 
wards by Hanway, Otter, Bruguiere, and Olivier ; and still more recent- 
ly by Moriev, Ouselay, Jaubert, Malcolm, and Ker Porter. Rich and 
Buckingham have explored Mesopotamia ; Niebuhr , Ali Bey, Beetzen, and 
Burckhardt have given us accounts of Arabia ; Volney, Chateaubriand, and 

Claxkfc, have de,sw,Y\W.d Palestine and IW.wdovt has visited the coasts of 

Caramania. Gauttier has exaHned the d lores of the Black sea, and pi ;• 
feasor Eiclnvald of Wilna is now travelling in the surrounding districts — 
Beauchamp has fixed the geographical position of many places in Asiatic 
Turkey ; and Tournefort, Chandler, and Leake, and most of the Persian 
travellers, have described that country. 

Natural Divisions.'] The great natural divisions of this continent, ex- 
clusive of the eastern islands of the Indian archipelago, have been thus 
arranged by Malte Bran : 


NATURAL DIVISIONS OF ASIA. 


I. Region of Caucasus 

I I . Region of Asiu Minor 
l \ . 


{ 

! 


Government of Caucasus ; Abasia ; 
Circassia, Georgia, &c. Daghestan ; 
Shirwan. 

Anatolia; Caramania; Sivas ; Trebisond ; 
Island:! of Cyprus, Rhodes, &r. 
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III. Region of the Euphrates and Tigris 

IV. Region of Mount Libanus 

V. Region of Arabia 

VI. Region of Persia .... 

VII. Region of the Oxus and of Lake Aral 

VIII. Region, of the great central Plain 

IX. Region of ghe Obi, and Yenisei. 

X. Region of the North East 

XI. Region of the river Amoor 


t Armenia; Koordistan ; Mesopotamia, or 
| Al-Djesira; Babylonia, or Irac-Araby. 
Syria with Palestine. 

Arabia. 

Persia. 

GreatBucharia ; West Turkestan; 

The Steppe of Kirguis; Toorcomania, or 
the country of Truchmenes. 

Kalmuk Tartary. 

Mongol Tartary ; Little Bucliariu. 

Western Siberia. 

Eastern Siberia, with Kamtschatka. 

Chinese Tartary, with Corea. 


s 


XII. Insular region of the East. 


f Kurile Islands, Tchoka and Jesso. 

| Islands of Japan, Loo-Choo, Formosa. 


XIII. Region of the Blue river and of the ) chj p 

lo'low river. J r 

XIV. Region of the sources of the Ganges Tibet. 

XV. Region of the Ganges 

XVI. Region of the Indus 


XVII. Region of the Decan 

« 

XVIII. Region of Chinese India 


Eastern Hindostan. 

Western Hindostan. 

C Peninsula of India, on the west of the 

< Ganges, with Ceylon and the Maldivian 
C Islands. 

f Peninsula of India beyond the Ganges, 

< Birman empire ; Siam; Cochin China; 
l Malacca. 


Ritter has suggested another natural arrangement, of which the follow- 
ing is an outline, so far as his work has yet proceeded : 

I. UPPER ASIA. 


I. Eastern Division. 

1. The coast districts along the Southern ocean 

2. The Altai. 

3. The plateau of Mongolia and Tartary. 

4. Himalaya, Tibet, Cashrnir, the high lands of Sind, Nepaul and Si fan. 

I I. River and Mountain-Systems. 

1. The river-systems of the eastern division of Upper Asia: viz. — Those of the 

Amoor, Hoang-ho, and Jantsekiang. 

2. The river-systems of Hindostan and Sind, or those of the Ganges and Indus. 

3. The mountain-systems of Upper India and Hindostan. 

II. WESTERN ASIA. 


I. Iran. 

1. Eastern district. 

2. Northern district. 

3. Southern district. 

4. High lands. 

II. River and Mountain-Systems. 

1. The river-system of Schat-el-Arab, or of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

2. The great natural division betwixt Eastern and Western Asia. 

3. The mountain-systems of the frontier countries towards the S. The Arabian 

peninsula, the Syrian mountains, and the Syro-Arabic lowlands. 

4. The systems of the Caspian and Black sea countries, including Bucharia, and 

the Sihon and Gihon rivers. 

5. The mountain-systems of the western frontiers, including Armenia, and the 

Ibero-Colchian isthmus, the Aras, and the Kur. 


Such is an outline of the arrangement adopted by this profound, hut too 
often fanciful geographer, so far as his work — that part of it at least which 
has yet reached us — goes. It will be seen that he has not yet entered 
upon the geography of Asiatic Russia, and the Asiatic islands. 
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The following arrangement seems to present a sufficiently natural and 
agreeable order of studying the topography of Asia and connecting our 
particular descriptions of its various countries : 

I. Asiatic Russia 

II. Asiatic Turkey. 

III. Arabia. 

IV. Western Persia. 

V. Eastern Persia, or Afghanistan. 

VI. Independent Tartary. 

VII. Hindostan. 

VIII. Indo-Chinese Countries. 

IX. China. , 

X. The Islands. 



ASIATIC RUSSIA 


The whole northern part of the Asiatic continent has received the general 
appellation of Asiatic Russia . Including the Caucasian districts, this 
country stretches from the straits of Kaffa on the W. to Behring’s straits 
on the E. ; and from Cape Sallian and the island of Kura on the S-, to 
Cape Taimura or North-east Cape on the N. This vast region lias also 
been called Siberia , — a name which is almost identical in pronunciation 
with th * Russian word Seweria , or ‘ country of the north/ and which 
lias been vaguely applied to all the newly-discovered territories in this 
quarter 

Boundaries.] The northern boundary line of Asiatic Russia runs along 
the coast, of the Icy ocean, from the mouth of the Kara in the gulf of 
Karskai to East Cape. On the N.E. Behring’s straits separates this 
country froip America ; on the E. the two seas of Kamtsclmtka and 
Okhotsk detine the coast-outline. The southern boundary runs from the 
latter sea to Mount Khmgan-Alin in the Stannovoi chain, along what is 
called the mountains of Okhotsk. The Stannovoi chain runs N.E. and 
S.W. towards the A moor, and we may regard the boundary-line here as 
running from the sources of the Oorhitza westwards to the junction of the 
Schilka with the Amoor. It then runs S.W. to Mount Kenteichnn, and 
thence to Mount Uhetensong and the sources of the Dsidda. The Altai 
chain now marks its course towards the Jenisoi. Baohe Narym is tin* last 
mutual frontier port betwixt Chinese Mongolia and Asiatic Russia in 
this quarter, as fixed by treaties of 27th August 1727, and 18th October 
1768. From the point of influx of the Narym into the Irtish, the latter 
river marks the boundaries betwixt the Russian dominions a ml the countiy 
of the Kirghisses. At the junction of the An and the Irtysch, the line 
strikes off towards the Tobol, and runs S.W . along the Gmi Mamet Tan, 
to tile Jemba, the course of which stream it follows to the Caspian sea. 
It runs hence S.W. along the shore of the Caspian to the Astara soulh of 
the Kur, where it touches the Persian frontier, which, as settled by the 
treaty of February 1829, commences on the side of the Caspian, al the 
mouth of the river Artara, and runs W. up that stream to its source in the 
Talish mountains. It runs N. along the crest of these mountains to tin* 
summit of the Djilkoir, and crosses the bed of the Bolgarou river, 21 
versts above the confluence of the Udinahazaar and Sarakamysh rivers. 
Thence it runs across the western extremity of the steppe oi Mogan, N. to 
the Araxes, and up the right hank of the Araxes, 21 versts, to the ford of 
Ysdi-Boulak ; whence it continues up the stream to the fortress of Abbas- 
abad, situated on the right bank of the said river. Hen* the line passes to 
the S. of that fortress, leaving it and the surrounding country, to the extent 
of three versts and a half, in the possession of Russia. The line then re- 
sumes its course up the right hank of the stream to the mouth of the 
Karasou opposite Sherour, whence it runs 8. up tin; Karasou to its source 
in the Little Ararat. It then runs on in a straight line to the Turkish 
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frontier, and thence alongst the old frontier between Persia and Turkey N. W. 
till it strikes the Araxes, opposite the mouth of the Arpa-Shai. Crossing 
the Araxes to the left bank it runs up the left bank of the Arpa-Shai to its 
source in the Pambak mountains. Here the Russian new boundary on the 
side of Persia terminates on the frontier of Georgia, — the old boundary of 
1813. The boundary on the side of Turkey, by the treaty of Adrianople, 
commences at this point, and runs N.W. alongst the mountains, till it 
strikes the source of a S.E. branch of the Kur. Thence it runs down the 
left bank of that, stream, passing the fortress of Akhalkalakhi to the right, 
on the opposite side of that stream, leaving it in the Russian possession, 
till it strikes the confluence of this stream with the Kur. Thence the line 
goes down the Kur a small, distance and then strikes off to the W., passing 
by the fortress of Akhalzichi, which it leaves 2 hours' journey to the N. or 
to the right, it being ceded to the Russians. It then continues W. till it 
meets the range, at the Western source of the Kur, which divides the pro- 
vince of Guriel from this pashalik. Crossing this dividing range, it runs 
straight W. to the source of the Natonabi, and thence down the left bank 
of that small stream, till it. enters the Black sea opposite tin- Russian fort 
of St Nicholas. By this new demarcation line tiie Turks still retain the 
southern part of Guriel, or the tract from the Natonabi S. to the Apsarus. 

Superficial Extent^ In Gaspari’s E r dba.se l i re ibiing the superficies of 
Asiatic Russia is estimated at 246,-145 German square miles, exclusive 
of the Kirghissiau steppes, and at 278,125 German, or 0,258,000 English 
square miles with, the steppes. The elements of this approximation are 
the followin'? : 
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It seems unnecessary to include the Kirghissiau steppes in the admea- 
surement of Asiatic Russia, as Ischim is the only portion of this vast tract 
of country which can he. regarded as forming an integral part of Russia. 

Caucasian Syslem.~\ The Caucasian mountain-system extends like an 
immense wall across the isthmus between the Black sea and the Caspian, 
or from the mouth of the Kouban in* 44" 50' N. lat. and 37° 10' E. long., 
t o cape Apcheron on the Caspian, in 40° 21' N. h t. and 49° 40' E. long. 
Although the isthmus of the Caucasus forms a kind of connecting link be- 
twixt, Europe and western Asia, yet it is now at. least common to regard 
the Caucasian mountains as entirely an Asiatic system. What are called 
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the Caucasian districts are bounded on the N. by the Kouban and the 
Terek, into the steppes of which the mountains gradually sink, and on 
the S. by the Black sea, the Rioni, the Kuirila, and the Kur, from its 
entry into the ‘Russian possessions unto its mouths on the Caspian. I he 
perimeter of this district presents, in general outline, the figure of an 
oblique-angled parallelogram, having its largest or inland sides slightly 
inclined towards the S. The Caucasian chains may be regarded as the 
diagonal of this parallelogram, running from N. W. to S. E. M. Klaproth 
has remarked three points of resemblance betwixt the Caucasian and Pyren- 
nean chains : both are broken near their centre, where the eastern half 
takes its rise at some distance to the S. E. extremity of the western half, 
but maintains a parallel course ; both are bounded by vast plains on the 
N. ; and from both a transversal chain runs out on the southern side, 
giving off numerous ramifications towards the E. and W. We may con- 
sider tnc Caucasus, in a more extended relation, as forming the northern 
promontory or escarpment of the high mountains which cover Asiatic, 
Turkey and Western Persia, and of which the Armenian mountains form 
the nucleus. 

Name .] The name Caucasus is very ancient ; hut much diversity of 
opinion prevails regarding its origin. The most ancient etymology is that 
supplied by Pliny, who derives it from a Scythian word, Graucasus , sig- 
nifying ‘ whitened by snow.’ It has been suggested that it is a compound 
of the Persian words koh Kaf signifying ‘ the mountain Kaf,’ which 
would be more anciently written koh Kafsp. In Persia all lofty moun- 
tains forming the boundaries of countries are still called kaf; and thus 
when a Persian would express the totality of his shah’s possessions, he 
will talk to you about all the country “ from fbe one kaf to the other.” 
Tlie, Armenians call this range Kookas , Kaukaz , and Kaokaz . The Geor- 
gians apply to it the same names, and sometimes call it Jal-bouz , — a 
Turkish appellation signifying c powdered with snow.’ The Persians call 
it Elboors. The Nogais, Kuinuks, and other Turkish tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood, call it Jal-bouz , or Jedi-Jni -bouz, or Jel-bouz . Another deno- 
mination common in Georgia is that of Themi. 

Historical Notice.^ In the imagination of the classical scholar this 
region is identified with the scene of Promotheus’s ever-during punish- 
ment ; to* others the magnificent fictions of Arabian romance have clothed 
it with poetical mystery. Deucalion and Pyrrha, and the enterprising 
Argonauts, are associated with its classical history. Sesostris planted a 
colony of Egyptians at its foot, who founded Colchis. In the 7th cen- 
tury before the Christian era the Milesians began to found settlements on 
the N. E. shores of the Black sea : the city of Tanais was built at the 
mouth of the Don, those of Phanagoria and Hermonassa on the Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus, and Dioscurias in Mingrelia. The Scythians passed under 
these mountains on their way to the conquest of Upper Asia ; Mithri- 
dates and Pompey left traces of their footsteps here ; and Trajan extended 
his domination as far as this mountain- barrier. Long after the struggle of 
the Roman and Persian powers, the Arabs bore the crescent to the Cau- 
casus. Then Genghiz-K ban's Moguls ravaged the countries to the foot 
of this harrier. Timour the Tartar came next ; then the Turcomans. 
Russia next possessed the Caucasian territories, which Nadirshah com- 
pelled them to relinquish. Escaping from Persian dominion, the Georgian 
princes threw themselves into the arms of Russia ; and finally the treaty 
of Gulistau in 181.1 left Russia sole mistress of the Caucasian districts* 
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Basins,~\ The Caucasian chain offers thirteen principal basins to the 
notice of the physical geographer. Seven of these belong to the northern, 
and 6 to the southern side. But without entering on these details, we shall 
proceed to describe this chain under three great divisions : viz. the West- 
ern, Central, and Eastern Caucasus. 

Western Caucasus.^ The western portion of the Caucasian chain 
may be considered as extending from the Black sea to the upper part of 
the courses of the llioni and Kouban : their eastern front being the lofty 
summit of the Elboors , which, according to the observations of M. Vich- 
neoski, rises to the ‘height of 2,783 toises, or 17,832 English feet, above 
the level of the sea. From the northern, or (ieorgian side, of this part of 
the chain, the following rivers descend : viz. the Atakoum, the Kara- 
Kouban, the Chagwacha, the Laba, the Ouroup, the Great and the Little 
Zeleutchouk or Indjik, the Koiden, and the Teberde. From the southern, 
or Great Abassian and Mingrelian side, the following rivers descend : 
viz. the Souhachi, the Kapoeti, the Moutsi, the Zoupi, the Alatso, the 
Sokhoumi, the Khodori, the Marmari, the Mokvi, tlie Egrisi, the Dadi, 
and the Egouri. The principal defiles of the Western Caucasus occur at 
the sources of the Chagwacha, the great Laba, and the Teberde. The 
first, or the most western, establishes a communication betwixt the valley 
of Chagwacha and the Abassian port of Sokhoum-kalah. The second 
leads to the villages of Mokvi and Khodori. The western branch of the 
third leads through the territory of the Souanes to Bedia on the Egrisi ; 
the eastern branch of this pass descends to the sources of the Tskhenis- 
tzquali, from which it leads into Imeritia and Mingrelia. From the Elboors, 
and along the right, bank of the Kouban, a branch runs northward from 
this chain, presenting various isolated summits, such as the Soistoun and 
those of the Temnoi-less. # 

Central Caucasus .] The second part of the principal Caucasian chain 
commences at the foot of Mount Elboors under the name of the ‘Snowy 
Mountains. It runs E. to a culminating point from which the Sundsha and 
Aksai flow towards the N., the Khaeserouk and Quozloukhi to the E., 
and the Alazan and Yori to the S. Here the chain is remarkably rugged, 
and surmounted with glaciers. At the sources of the Dchinaghi-don this 
chain changes its direction, and runs S. S. E. under the Georgian name of 
Kedela> or £ the wall,’ to the sources of the Ratchis-tzquali and* the Kui- 
rili. From this latter point it takes an eastern direction, and runs to join 
the gigantic Kholchi which rises above the sources of the Terek. This 
third section, or subdivision, of the central chain is called Brants- sab* tzeli. 
or Sckara. From the Khokhi it goes 8. E. to the sources of the Aragoi, 
where it forms the Cross mountain. It then bends again towards the E., 
separates the tributary waters of the Terek and Sundsha from those of the 
Aragoi and Alazan, and reaches its ultimate point at the head of the 
valleys inhabited by the Meesti, the Pharsmani, and the Thoucheti. r Ihe 
regions situated to the N. of the Central Caucasus are : the Little Abassia, 
Ossetia, the territory of the Mitsdjegi, and the two Kabardahs. On the 
opposite side are Imeritia, and Kartli or Kartalinia. The rivers which flow 
from the northern side of Central Caucasus are : the Kouina, the Pod- 
koumka, the Malka, the Bakzan, the Tcheghem, the Tcherek, the Ouroukh, 
the Arredon, the Fiag, the Sundsha, and the Aksai. From the S. Ride 
descend the Rioni, the Tskhenis-tzquali and Kuirili, the Didi-Iiakhoi, the 
Khasani, and the Araghoi. To this portion of the chain belong: the 
Kachka-tau, the I<agat, the Mqinvari, elevated 15,400 feet, the Kouro , 
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the Ouluumba , tins Asmis-mlha, and the Lordsobani summits. There are 
7 passes leading through this part of the chain, the two principal of which 
lead along the tributary torrents of the Ouroukh, from the Imeritian pro- 
vince of Ratcha, into the country of the Dougars, and thence through the 
valleys of the Rioni and Bokoi into Circassia. The Porta Caucasia of 
the ancients is the defile which leads through this chain from Mosdok to 
Tiilis. It is the narrow valley of four days journey through which, ac- 
cording to Strabo, the river Aragon, now called Arakvi, flows. It is, as 
Pliny calls it, an enormous .work of Nature, which has here cut out a long 
opening among the rocks which an iron-gate would be almost sufficient to 
close. By this passage, avoiding to Priscus, the barbarous Medes, Sar- 
matians, and other tribes, threatened both the Roman and the Persian em- 
pire. The Russians keep a strong garrison at Vlady-Kaukaz the key to 
this defile. * 

Eastern Caucasus .] The Eastern Caucasus extends to the peninsula 
of Apcheron, its general direction being from N. W. to S. E. The 
western portion of it, as far as Gatton-koul, on the S. bank of the Samoru, 
is generally regarded as forming a part of the snowy mountains ; but it is 
much less elevated. From this point a high chain of glaciers called Chah- 
dagh, or Chat-dag, run towards the Kouba, on the western side of which 
river we encounter mount Chalboors or Chah-Alboors . The principal 
summits wlficli occur to the E. of Chalboors are : the Salavat-dagh , the 
Ba ha-dag h, the Kaler-dagh , and the Bdira-dagh , — all granitic summits. 
To the W. of the latter summit the elevation of the mountain is from 1,066 
toises, or 10,674 English feet, to 2000 toiscs or 12,816 feet. Towards 
the E. they gradually decline until they roach the peninsula of Apcheron 
where they are of very trilling elevation, in the upper basin of the Sam- 
oru, or Qozloukhi, and in that of the Koizou and Atala, are the countries 
of the Kazi-Kumuks, and Avares, and the republic of Akoucha. The 
other northern regions bathed by the Caspian are comprehended under the 
general name, of Daghestan. The united basins of the Alazan and Yori, 
in the opposite quarter, form the district of Kakhctia. The tributaries of 
the Kur also flow on this side through Western Shirwan. The passes 
through the Eastern Caucasus are yet very imperfectly known to Euro- 
pean geographers. 

Geology and Scenery. ] The summits and central ridge of Caucasus 
are granitic. On each side the granite liar schistose mountains joining it, 
and these are succeeded by calcareous mountains which appear to occupy 
most space on the southern side, where the chain is extended by a greater 
number of branches. On the northern side, the base of tin; calcareous 
and schistose mountains is covered by vast sandy downs or plains. The 
following is M. Klaproth’s description of the scenery in the principal chain 
of mountains, or the Alps of the Caucasus : — u At the foot of the snowy 
summits are found human habitations, which the owners have been tempted 
to construct in that situation, by a few acres of ground susceptible of cul- 
tivation. In the valleys which separate these snowy mountains, glaciers 
are seen, which seem to recline upon blocks of ice and rock. The valleys 
are closed in at their superior extremities, by huge pieces of ice interlaid 
like the strata of rocks, seeming to owe their origin to ice- water from the 
summits, congealed anew. These frozen masses are supported by arcades 
of ice, over which torrents are heard rushing with fearful noise, by the 
traveller journeying beneath the vaults. Descending from the glaciers, wo 
iall in with fields of snow spread out on beds of ice. Granite and schistna, 
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intersected frequently by basalts, are seen contiguous to oilier rocks of the 
black tabulary schistus, and rising in sharp and naked peaks, separated by 
deep ravines, ascend to the region of snow and perpetual ice. Torrents 
rush through these ravines, — on the banks of which are found a few pines, 
junipers, and other trees peculiar to the frozen zone." 

Productions.^ , We find here every climate of Europe, and every kind 
of soil ; the productions therefore of Caucasus are highly varied. “ In the 
centre," says Malte Brun, “ we have eternal ice and barren rocks, inha- 
bited by bears and wolves, also by jackals ; chaus, an animal of the genus 
Felis ; the wild goat of the Caucasus, ( Caprica Caucasica,) which 
delights in the rugged summits of the schistose mountains ; the chamois, 
which, on the contrary, prefers the lower calcareous mountains ; hares, 
weasels, polecats, ermines, argalis, and an infinite number of birds of prey, 
•and* of passage. To the north are hills fertile in corn, and rich pastures 
where the fine Circassian horses are bred. Farther on are sandy plains, 
covered with large plants, but mixed with low grounds of a more clayey 
soil. To the south you find magnificent valleys and plains, under a more 
salubrious climate, displaying all the luxuriance of an Asiatic vegetation. 
Wherever the declivity inclines towards the west, the east, or the south, 
cedars, cypresses, savins, red junipers, beech-trees, and oaks, clothe the 
sides of the mountains. The almond, the peach, and the fig, grow in 
abundance in the warmer valleys, sheltered by the rocks. *The quince, 
the wild apricot, the willow-leaved pear tree, and the vine, abound in the 
thickets and woods, and on the borders of the forests. The date-tree, the 
jujuba, and Christ’s thorn, are indigenous in this country, and prove the 
mildness of the temperature. The low marshy grounds are adorned with 
very fine plants, such as the rhododendron ponticum , and the azalea pontica. 
The cultivated and wild olive-trees, the oriental plane, together with the 
male and female 1. urels, embellish the coasts of the Caspian sea. The 
high valleys are perfumed by the syringa, the jessamine, several species 
of lilies, and the Caucasian rose." 

Caucasian T>%cs.~\ The Caucasian isthmus contains an extraordinary 
number of small nations and tribes. Some are the remains of Asiatic 
hordes which, in the great migrations, passed and repassed these moun- 
tains ; but the greater numbers are indigenous and primitive tribes. The 
Georgians and the Ossetes are the new inhabitants of this territory. The 
former came from the Pampaki valleys between the Caucasus and Ararat. 
The Ossetes are said to be the descendants of a Scythian colony which 
was established here about 7 centuries before the Christian era. The 
Basianes are a Turkish tribe from Madjari and the banks of the Kuma. 
They at present inhabit the upper valleys of the Malka, the Tchogliem, 
and the Tcherek, and are supposed to have quitted their primitive abodes 
in the 8th century before the Christian era. The primitive Caucasians 
are: 1 st, the Eastern Caucasians or Lesgkiers ; 2d, the Mizdshegcs in the 
centre ; and 3d, the Western Caucasians, — or Circassians and Ahasses. In 
the following list we have distinguished the nations and countries included 
in the Russian territories by an R , and the states which yet preserve their 
independence by an /. 


R. I. Great Abassia 

R. I. The Trans-Koubanian Circassians 

Great and Little Kabardah 

i*’ 


Number of houses. 

50.000 

35.000 
13,500 


IV. 
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Little Abassia 

I. The Kistes, Ingusches, Kharebulaks, &c. 

I. The Tschetschenses . • • 

The Kumuks of Aksai, Enderi, Kostek, &c. 

L TJie Nogays 

The Cliamkhals of Tarkof ^ • 

The Country of Akoucha and Djengontai 
The Ouzmei territory .... 

The possessions of the kadi of Tliabasseran ^ . 
Derbeml and its environs .... 

The territory of Kouba .... 
Chamakhi 

Bakou .... 

• Sallian . 

• Cliaki or Cheki 

Sounaneti, or tlie country of the Souanes 
I. Independent and Georgian Ossetia 
The country of the Khcvsouri, Pcliavi, and Touchi 
# The Lesghicrs of Avar, Audi, &c. 

The republic of Kazi-Kumuk, and other districts 
pn th Sanmina ..... 

. The. country of the Tchari, Belakani, ike. 
d’he republic of Dido , 

(ieoriria N. of the Knr . . • 

Imeritia - . . 

iMimrrcha ...... 


Number of houses. 
2,000 

15.000 

20.000 
. 12,000 

10,000 

12,000 

35.000 

25.000 

10.000 
. 2,000 

7,964 

25.000 
1,000 

. 2,000 

20.000 
3,000 

30.000 
d 2,300 

20.000 


30.000 
8,000 
5,000 

20.000 

35.000 

20.000 


Total 470,70 1< 

Counting 5 individuals to a house, the total population of the Caucasian 
territories will thus amount to 2,353.820 souls. Of this number one- 
fourth are free, — and the rest are subjects of the Czar. 

UraHun Mountains^ The Ursd, or U aliau mountains rise under 68" 
N. lat.. at the Karskai gulf, or, according to some geographers, in Nova 
Zemlda, and run from N. to S. with a declination '\ ! ‘>t\vmds, Possessing 
hut little elevation at the. N. end, between the I.imvr Obi on the E„ and 
the Oosa, a branch of the lVtschcra. on the W,, i h*-\ acquire a consider- 
able height, about, tin; 60th or 58th parallel .ear Solikamsk and Wercho- 
turia. in the latitude of Ekateriueb.irg they become low and flat ; but 
acquire a new elevation in tin* country of the Baschkirs, in latitude 54" and 
55°. Several of the summits of the Werchoturian mountains are covered 
with perpetual snow, and the Paint in skua Kamrn rises to the height of 
6,819 feet above the level of the Caspian. On the whole the Ural forms 
a plateau of about, 1,200 miles in extent, and from 4,000 to 5,000 foot in 
height, on which mountains rise to the. height of 1,000 and 2,000 feet. 
We have already described the .structure of the northern part of this chain 
belonging to European Russia. The Russians divide the Asiatic portion 
into three purls, viz. l.v/, The Werchoturian Ural extending between 61" 
and 57" 30' N. lat. ; 2d, The Ukaterineburg Ural , from 57° 3()' i Q 5 q® 
N. lat. ; and 3 d. The Baschkirian Ural, from 56" to 53° 30' N. lat 
Here granite makes its appearance everywhere in massive strata ; and iron 
is abundant. The Baschkirian Ural is rich in gold. The Ural rajm-e 
throws off various small chains at its southern extremity. The mountains 
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of Guberlinski detach themselves under the parallel of 53° 3 O', and join, 
on the E. side, the mountains of the Kirghissian steppes. The Kitschik 
Karatscha , or eastern branch of the Ural, runs oft* under 54° 45' N. lat. 
The Qbtsche-Sijrt passes into Europe. 

The Little Altai.'] This lower terrace of the Great Altai, already de- 
scribed, is sometimes called the JBieloi, or 2 * 4 snowy tops.’ It runs from 
S.W. to N.E.. It extends from the river Irtysh to the Yenisei, allowing 
the Dshabekan, which is the head-source of the Obi, to pass across a nar- 
row gorge. On the S. a wide plateau separates it from the Great Altai ; 
and on the N.’a valley comes between it and the metallic mountains of 
Kolyvan. These latter mountains sink towards the N. into the steppe of 
Baraba. The heights which follow the Obi on its left to its junction with 
the Irtysh are called the Gorman. Between the Obi, and the Yenisei are 
the mountains of Koutznetz. The mountains of Sajansk stretch from the 
Yenisei to the Lena and Lake Baikal. They are rather an elevated pla- 
teau than a chain. The mean height of the Little Altai is from 1,000 to 
2,400 feet, above the subjacent plains. The southern parts present groups 
of trees, — the northern regions are covered with constant snow. The first 
plateaus are st histose and granitic. In the neighbourhood of Tcharich and 
Tom immense rocks of beautiful porphyrv and jasper occur. Along the 
course of the Tom and the Upper Ina volcanic indications have been 1i\. red. 

The Bnikalum Mountain;:.] The. Baikal mountains appear to be an 
arm of the Sajanian chain They enclose a \ alley ot great elevation, in 
which the Lake Baikal extends its deep waters over a basin of rock with 
scarcely any sand. On the N.and \Y. sides ot the lake the mountains are 
very loftv, and seem **» ho principally composed ot granite. 

The Daourian Chains.] A Jink of the Baikal mountains passes to the 
S. of the Onon, and along I he Argoon. It is called the Nrrtseh ins/' 
mountains. A not)* r disc. milling \\K., and separating the tributary 
streams of the Lena and Ymoor, receives tin* general designation of the 
l)aourtan mountains. A little to the \Y. ot the sources of the Olekma 
the chain tabes die. name of the Ihlannoi mountain, or 4 the mountain of 
apples,’ on account of the rounded shape, of the blocks composing it. 
Acquiring men ased elevation as it approaches the Eastern ocean, it begins 
at the sources *,f the Aldan to bear the name of the Shinnoroi mountains, 
which afterwards gm-s pho e to the vague, denomination of the mountains 
of Okhotsk, which are said to reach Behring’s straits. 

Mountains of SunntschaU • The mountains of Kamtschatka are 

covered with perpetual si.ow, rani at. the same time full of volcanoes which 
seem to be connected \ those of the Japanese sea. They divide the 
peninsula longitudinally, and may he regarded as connected with the Kurile 
islands. 

]\I. Humboldt's Obscr cations.] >L Humboldt and a party of Russian 
savans, during a tour in Siberia in IS29, have made many important phy- 
sical and geognostical observations on the different, mountain-regions which 
we have just been describing. The extracts of a letter from one. of the 
party — which we subjoin in a note— will he read with interest, as present- 
ing the earliest, accounts of this important expedition. 

2 » A fti’r traversing the northern Ural mountains, liom Ekateiinebuig to the 60th 

degree of N. latitude, we hastened to Tobolsk, the capital of Western Siberia. The 
ease with which travelling is performed in Siberia, and with which immense tracts may 
he passed, induced JVI. Humboldt to extend our journey, without protracting the time 
employed in it, bv making a detour of nearly 500 German (above 2,400 English) miles, 

to visit the \ltai ‘chain and the celebrated silver-mines ot Kolivan, and at the same time 
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Steppes .1 Having described the mountains of Asiatic Russia, we must 
now turn our attention to the vast plains or steppes which occupy so 

to see a Chinese frontier-settlement in Soongaria. Though, on our long journey 
through the steppes, we found a contagious disorder very generally prevalent, all turned 
out very well. On the 19th of August we crossed over the river Narym into the Chi- 
nese territory, to the post of Bloni-male-hu, on the Upper Irtysoh, which the Russians 
call Radi. \Ve are now upon our return; we have crossed the steppes ot Barabinsk 
and Platofsk, and, proceeding along the Kirghissian steppe from Ust-Kamenogorsk by 
wav of Semi l\*latno\ on the Irtysoh, arrived at Omsk. I observed and collected in the 
northern part of the Ural above 500 different species of plauts; and hope, partly from 
these mountains, the southern part of which we are now going to visit— partly from the 

Altai and from the Interesting excursion to a hitherto unvisited chain, as well as to 

the unexplored province of Soongariu, where l collected above a hundred species— to 
obtain an herbarium of about 1,500 species, which will be of great importance, especially 
with respect to the geographical distribution of vegetable forms. In the department of 
zoology I already possess some very interesting acquisitions: beautiful skins of the 
Siberian tiger, Soongarian panther and leopard, and lynx-cat ; a living Siberian mar- 
mot lArclouu/s liuibnc ; ) the horn of the wild Chinese cow with the horse’s tail ( Bos 
poephag us I'ullas ;) and a hitherto unknown squirrel of the Altai chain. The ill-famed 
Siberia was, upon the Ural, a garden of roses mingled with Lilium martagon and three 
splendid cypripedise, — namely, calculus , guttatum , inacranthon. In the steppe of Raraha 
it was covered with blooming, luxuriant herbs, most agreeably and surprisingly adorned 
with Li/chus chalcedomca , Delphinium datum , and Epilobium anguslifolium. On the 
Altai we first met with the vegetable forms peculiar to Asia preponderating iu number 
as real deiflzens of the soil. Since our return from the Altai the steppe is more arid ; 
but 1 have the pleasure of meeting everywhere forms not seen before, which grow be- 
tween Stipa ariemesiu and Gh/cyrr/iiza glabra. Stipa pennata, which is accounted a plant 
of the steppe, is only a v**ry subordinate species.” — From Omsk the travellers proceeded 
through the Cossack line of the Tobol into the southern part of the Ural, which — as 
already noticed — is rich in gold, and is inhabited by the Basehkirs. M. Humboldt, 
accompanied by his learned friends and coadjutors, professor Ehrcnberg, and Gustav 
Rose, in the beginning of September visited Slatousk and the manufactory of arms 
founded by the industrious Germans from Solingen. the gold alluvions of Miask, Soi- 
inonofsk, and Kischtim. The country is here adorned by a chain of lakes. The gold- 
washings in the Miask-— which is so celebrated for the variety of the fossils that occur in 
it — have produced in the last six years, together, above 10,000 Russian pounds of gold. 
The large pieces of gold, found almost on the surface in the years 1821* and 1820, 
weighed 8, 13, 10, and even as much as 21 lbs. The gold- washing of Miask belongs to 
the emperor — those of Soimonofsk, Kischtim, and Kaslinski, to private persons, to 
whom they yield about 200 lbs. of gold annually. Between the auriferous boulders of 
serpentine of the Borsowka, 12 versts N. of Kischtim, upon gneis devoid of metal, we 
Hud the beautiful blocks of sapphire rock. Tin-stone has hitherto been found only to the 
K. of Irkoutsk. Professor Rose was so fortunate as to discover it among the fossils at 
Lake Ilmen, near Miask. The travellers having, since the month of June, explored all 
the mines and gold alluvions of the nortnern and the central Ural, and that inhabited 
by the Baschkirs (from Bogoslavsk, near Miask,) continued their journey, in the middle 
of September, by wav of Magnetnaya, Orsk, and Guberlinsk, to Orenberg. On this 
route, as well us on that to Kischtim, they enjoyed the company of two distinguished 
geologists, Messrs Hoffman and IIelmers‘ , n, who, during the last two years, have ex- 
plored, by order of the government, the most southern part of the Ural, the Ireincl, 
lrendick, and the hills of Gubeilinsk. through which the Jaick breaks. The Ilmen 
chain, which extends eastward from Miask, on the Asiatic side of the Ural, is prolonged 
(as M. von Humboldt has been able to infer from the most recent geographic investiga- 
tions of the Kirghissian steppe of the Western or Little Horde) through the Djainbouk- 
Karagai, the Kara-Aigur, and Mugodjari, to the isthmus between the Caspian sea and 
Lake Aral, into the high country <*1‘ Ust-Jourt. After stopping for a time in Orenburg 
the travellers examined the rock-salt of Iletzki. It lies in the Kirghissian steppe, 
covered with a few feet of sand, in the same situation as the rock-salt in the deserts of 
Peru and Africa. M. von Humboldt wished to proceed along the river Jaik or Ural as 
far as Gurief, there to embark on the Caspian sea, and so to reach Astrachan. Want 
of boats, and particularly fears of the prevailing S.W. winds, baffled this design, and the 
journey was continued through Uralsk (the chief seat of the Ural Cossacksi, Wolsk, 
and the fertile German colonies on both sides of the Wolga, to the N. and S. of Saratof. 
From Dubofka M. von Humboldt made an excursion to the celebrated Lake Elton, at 
the bottom ot which masses of commoti salt, like blocks of ice, lie precipitated, under 
circumstances which have not yet been chemically examined with sufficient accuracy. 
The finest weather favoured their astronomical observations in this solitary part of the 
Ural steppe. Lake Elton is 63 versts in circumference. Professor Ehrenberg found 
an immense number of dead insects on the banks of the salt lake, comprising almost 
every species found in that country. From Dubofka the travellers proceeded to As- 
trachan, passing through the Moravian colony of Sarept i, and through the plains of the 
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large a portion of that country. They differ greatly from one another in 
nature and in aspect ; in one place they resemble the American savannahs, 
consisting of wide pastures covered with tall grass, — in others the soil is 
saline, and the salt appears in the form of a superficial efflorescence on the 
arid soil. — The Wolga-Kalmuck steppe lies between the Ural and Wolga, 
and is inhabited by Kalmuck nomades. Between the rivers Kouma, Don, and 
Wolga, and the Caspian sea, a large tract of steppe land called the Kouma n 
steppe extends. — The Terek steppe lies betwixt the Terek and Kouma on 
the W. and the Caspian sea. — The steppe of Kuban lies betwixt Caucasus and 
the Manytsch river.— The Isett steppe stretches at the foot of the Baschkir 
Urals. — The steppe of Ischim or Issim extends to the banks of the Tobol 
on the N.W., and to those of the Irtysh on the £. — At this last extremity 
it joins the steppe of Baraba , which is prolonged, between the rivers Irtysh 
And Obi, to the Little Altai mountains. The Baraba is about 700 miles in 
length, and from 1G0 to 190 in breadth. The soil is good, and it is diversi- 
fied with forests of birch. — Between the Kara and Obi, and the Obi and Ye- 
nisei, a vast marshy plain extends, — “ a horrid region, where the soil is of 
clay almost continually in a frozen state, covered here and there with a few 
stunted plants, and a carpeting of mosses.” 

Rivers.]] The rivers of Siberia are among the most considerable in 
Asia ; “ but they flow,” says Malte Brun, “ across desert plains, from which 
an eternal winter banishes the arts and social life. Their waiters nowhere 
reflect the resplendent images of celebrated cities ; their banks are nowhere 
adorned with magnificent harbours ; nor do they ever receive vessels laden 
with the spoils of distant climates. A vast sheet of water, sometimes bor- 
dered by a forest, sometimes by a dismal morass, some bones of mammoths 
driven on shore by the floods, some fishing canoes along side of countless 
flocks of aquatic birds, or the peaceful beaver raising his industrious dwell- 
ing without dreading the pursuit of man, — this is all the variety that a Sibe- 
rian river offers to the view. Savage hordes and their ignorant conquerors 
have given these great currents names, of the meaning of which we can 
only form a random guess.” 

The Kura, j The Kara rises in a branch of the Urals, and flows N.W. form- 
ing the boundary between the European government of Archangel and the 
Asiatic government of Tobolsk. It discharges itself by a wide mouth into 
the Karian gulf. Its principal tributary is the Silova . 

The Obi .] The Ob or Obi is a very large river. It rises in 48° N. lat. and 96° 
E. long, under the name of the S/uibekan , which runs N.W. into the Teletskoi 
Osero lake, from which it again issues under the name of the Biza. Its to- 
tal course exceed 2600 miles, during which it receives the following rivers : 
The Katunja , rising in the Altai, on receiving which it takes the name of the 
Obi ; the Tschatisch, rising in the Altai, and receiving most of the Koly- 
van streams ; the Barnaulskaja ; the Tom , rising in the Sajanian 
mountains, and receiving the Mrasa , Aba , and Kornda ; the Tschulym 
having a course of nearly 600 miles from the territory of the Katschinzes, and 
receiving the Uirup, the Kija, the Jaga 9 the Kemtschuk , and the Ulni ; 
the Tschaus ; the Ket, having a course of above 500 miles ; the Wason - 
ga ; the Tim; the Wach ; the Iram-Ingan ; and the Irtysh, which is 
in reality the principal river of the system to which in belongs. It rises 
in Chinese Mongolia, on the western slope of the Great Altai, and first 

Kalmucks, which abound in camels. The difference of the force and direction of mag- 
netism, as well as the elevations determined by the barometer, were observed in Sara tut' 
and Astrakhan, and iu several islands of the Caspian sea. 
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runs W.N.W. through an immense valley bordered on the N. by the Great 
Altai. Immediately after its confluence with the Nan/m at the extremity 
of this valley it enters Asiatic Russia, and wateis the eastern part of Omsk. 
Having reached Tobolsk, it turns N.N.E., and joins the Obi on the left 
bank, a little below Samorovo in 60° 45' N. lat. and 68* 25' E. long. Its 
length of course is estimated by Ilassel at 2200 miles, of which about one 
third is through the Chinese province of Soongaria. It has not so many 
tributary streams as such a length ol course might lead us to expect* J he 
principal are the A r ctvipn from Soongaria, the Jiuclilovnin from the Little 
Altai, the Om from the Oorman chain, the lschim froin the Algydim-zatm, 
the JVagai from the Wagaian steppes, and the Tobol from the foot of 
Mount Mamet in the Kirghissian steppes. In the government of Tobolsk 
there are numerous well-peopled villages along the banks of the Irtysh ; 
in Omsk the right, bank is here and there protected by forts in which par- 
ties of Cossacks are stationed to repel the inroads of the Kirghissians. The 
Irtysh annually rises from 6 to 12 feet above its ordinary level during the 
rainy season. 

The Yenisei."] The Yenisei or Jenisei is a broader and more majestic 
stream than the Obi. It runs in the NAY. part of the Chinese empire, in 
the country of Klialka ; and first receives the name of Syiskit. After 
having passed the mountains to the SAY. of the Baikal, and being joined 
by the BerKcm, it hears the name o'" On l on hem. Tt then turns N. under 
the name of the Yenisei, and runs ai>no«t. in a straight line towards the 
Arctic ocean. It enters Asiatic betwixt the Little Altai and 

Sajau chain. Its total course N climated by Ilassel at l !)()() miles, of 
which about 400 miles belong to China. Its principal tributaries are : the 
L Hi, which descends from the Kajan mountains; the Oja ; the Abakan , 
witli its tributary streams from the Little Altai ; the Tuba ; the Kan ; and 
the A \(; \ h a or Upper Tunguska, which issuing from Lake Baikal joins the 
upper Yenisei, hut surpasses it in importance and length, and wight therefore 
appear entitled to give its mwic to tlw united river. Its principal tributaries 
are: the Mura, Oslianka , lass era, and Olcsvhma : the Kern; the Pod- 
kameuih '1 'ungusku, beneath its j motion with which the Yenisei expands 
greatly so as to present the appea auce of a lake ; the Wach or Wachla ; 
the Jelagu ; the Turuchan ; the Nishnaia or Loirer Tungusha, a river 
larger than the Rhine ; the Khantai ; and the Great and the Lillie Khcfa. 

The Lena."] The fourth of the gre.it rivers of Asiatic Russia is the 
Lena , which rises to the \V. of the lake Baikal, after having received the 
(Vitim and the Oleknut , which come from the Daourian mountains ; it runs 
from SAV. to N.E., till it approaches the Jakoutsk, a very useful di- 
rection, as furnishing a secure navigation between very distant countries. 
From the Jakoutsk its direction is due N. It receives the Aldan on the E., 
and the JVilooi on the W. Its bed is very broad, and contains a great 
number of islands. Travellers in passing the Lena, ascend the Aldan, 
and descend the rivers Mala and Y adorn a, and thus complete their route 
to Okhotsk, on the shores of the Eastern ocean. 

The Omoloi, Kolyma, t^c. J Among the other rivers which mingle their 
waters with the Icy sea we may remark : the Omoloi , the Jana , the In- 
digirka, the Alezeja , the Kolyma or Kotvima , the Tschauna , and the Am- 
gonian . These rivers have a considerable length of course, hut are upon 
the whole very imperfectly known oil account of the inhospitable nature 
of the seas in which they terminate. 

Rivers of the Southern orni/j.] Among the rivers which flow towards 
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the Eastern shores of Asiatic Russia, the Anadyr claims the first place. It 
rises in the Stannowoi chain, and receives a number of tributaries. The 
other rivers terminating in this ocean are : the Khatirlca , the Apuka , and 
Palotcha, three little coast-rivers of the Coriak territory ; the Khamts- 
chatka , the Penshina , the Tilcha, the Ischiga, the Tauna 9 the Okhotsk and 
the Uda ; the Argun and the Schilka are tributaries of the Amoor. 

Rivers of the Black sea.] The Kuban , or Hypuris of Herodotus, and 
Verdanes of Ptolemy, rises in the Elboors, and runs from S. to N. through 
Circassia. Turning N.W. it separates the Russian province of Caucasus 
from Circassia, and then falls into the bay of Kuban. It receives a great 
number of tributaries, amongst which are the Korden 9 the Vatmakey , the 
Maloi-Selenlschuk , the Volschic 9 the Uruk 9 the Laba 9 the Schankeischct 9 
the Kara- Kuban and the Ala hum. The Russians have established a great 
' n timber of fortresses along the right bank of the Kuban, in order to repel 
•.the hostile inroads of the Circassians and Nogays who inhabit the opposite 
bank. It is a rapid stream, and of difficult navigation. In the mountain- 
ous districts its banks are steep and rocky ; in the level country they sel- 
dom exceed the elevation of 12 or 20 feet. — The Rioni , or Phasis , rises 
in the E. side of Elboors, separates Mingrelia from Ghooria, and falls into 
the sea near Poti. • 

Lakes. — The Baikal Next to the Caspian sea, and lake Aral, the 
Baikal lake is the largest of the old continent. It is situitted in the 
government of Irkoutsk, between 52° and 56° 40' N. lat. It is reckoned 
400 miles long and from 20 to 50 miles in breadth ; its circumference is 
18(55 versts or 1241 English miles; its depth varies from 20 to 200 fa- 
thoms. Its name appears to be derived from the language of the Jakouts 
who formerly resided in its vicinity, and who called it Baya-khel or 4 the 
great sea, — or Ba'i ''/W 4 the rich lake.’ The Russians who navigate it 
speak of it with resp< fid awe, and call it the Sniatoi More or 4 holy sea,’ 
— a name perhaps originating in the circumstance that the Bouriats used 
to celebrate! their great annual sacrifice on the island of Olkhou in this 
Jake. The Chinese call in Pe-hai 9 or 4 the sea of the North the Bour- 
iats Dalai , and the Tounghotises Lam , — a name simply signifying 4 a 
large collection of water,’ or 4 a sea.’ The shores are lofty, steep, and 
rugged ; in some parts presenting bold headlands and deep indentations. 
The waters are fresh, and extremely transparent. It freezes in November, 
and thaws in May. Cochrane crossed it where 40 miles broad, when fro- 
zen, in two hours and a half, in a sledge drawn by three horses abreast. 
The winds are often very violent; and the water is sometimes raised 
into high waves while there is no perceptible wind. It is also said to be 
liable to a kind of intestine commotion or boiling, by which vessels receive 
severe, shocks, even when the surface is perfectly smooth, duly and Au 
gust are considered the worst seasons for navigating this lake ; May and 
June the best ; but, whether in good or bad seasons, Cochrane says, it 
not unfrequently happens that the vessels for transporting provisions are 25 
and 30 days in crossing a distance of 50 miles ! There is no sensible flux 
and reflux discerned here. It is rather a remarkable circumstance that seals of 
a silver colour are found in this lake, although these animals are never known 
to ascend the Yenisei. The Bouriats of Olkhon catch them and sell their skins 
to the Chinese. Fish are plentiful, especially the sturgeon, steilet, and sal- 
mon. The Sahno aulumnalis or migrator ins is fished in immense quantities 
in the months of August and September. Pallas mentions a particular spe- 
cies of fish, which the Russians call Golomenka ( the Calliunymns ) which 
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with the exception of the head, consists almost entirely ot bones and an oily 
grease. It has never been regularly caught, but is only found on the beach, 
after hurricanes. The waves sometimes throw on shore a species of bi- 
tumen, called sea-wax. — The island of Olkhon is situated near the N. 
shore of this lake. It is 45 miles in length and about 17 in breadth. It 
is inhabited by Bargou-Bouriats, who rear cattle, and also cultivate the soil. 
There are about a dozen other small isles in this lake. The principal ri- 
vers which discharge their waters into this lake are : the Bargousin , which 
has a course of 270 miles, the Selenga from the Changai, the Upper Angara 
coming from the N.W. and entering the lake at its eastern angle, after a 
course of 220 miles, and the Timka. The only outlet is the Lower Anga- 
ra, which bears this name to its confluence with the Ilym, but from that 
pc ; nt to its junction with the Yenisei is known by the name of the Upper 
Tunguska. Many geographers have considered the Baikal lake as having* 
been formed by a great earthquake for the following reasons : 1st, some of 
the mountains which environ it have the appearance of having been suddenly 
disjoined from other mountain-masses ; 2dly, the bottom of the lake pre- 
sents extraordinary inequalities of rocks and sand-banks ; 3 (lit/, the sur- 
rounding districts are volcanic ; and 4 tidy, earthquakes have been frequent- 
ly felt ift the neighbourhood of the lake. The Baikal was first navigated 
by Europeans in 1643; but it was not until 1772 that a chart was publish- 
ed of it. hi 1806 a new chart was published. The immediate vicinity of 
the Baikal is thinly peopled. 

Lakes of Western Siberia .] The lakes of Western Siberia are less re- 
markable for their size than for their numbe*. Lake Tchany, which is more 
than 80 miles iu length, and in some places 50 miles broad, is in a part of the 
steppe of Baraba which is filled with lakes. On the map of Siberia by 
Pallas we count 27 lakes between Omsk, Kolyvan, and Semipalatnoi. 
The steppe of Ischim contains also a great number of lakes, amongst which 
that of Karg-A/gydim is the largest. In a space of 280 miles, and about 
80 in breadth, from the hanks of the Ouy to the sources of the Toora, 
along the eastern base of the Uralian mountains, nothing but lakes is to be 
seen. 

Salt Lakes '. ] “ Salt lakes,” says Malte Bran, “ do not belong exclu- 

sively to the sandy steppes of the southern parts. They are found even 
iu the high and cold mountains of Daouria. They are found also among 
the frozen morasses of the northern shores. What is more remarkable, 
fresh water lakes are liable to change their qualities and become salt. Of 
this the lake of Seidiaishevo , in the province of Iset, between the town of 
Tomliask and the fortress of Zveringolofskaia, is an example. This lake 
was once filled with fresh water, very shallow, and full of fish. All at 
once its depth increased ; its waters became brackish ; the fish with / which 
it abounded died ; and one half of a neighbouring forest was swallowed up 
by it. It is only to be regretted that these phenomena were scarcely ob- 
served by any persons except a few Tartars. The learned M. Sokolof has 
given an interesting description of the salt lakes of the province of Iset. 
These lakes are scattered in the midst of a great number of fresh water 
lakes ; they are liable to lose their saline impregnation, for several are 
known in which the salt formerly crystallized, but at present does not. In 
some of them muriate of soda alone is found, and some of them are im- 
pregnated with it to saturation ; in others bitter magnesian salts are pre- 
dominant, and others have a mixture of sulphates. Besides those already 
mentioned, there is, in the steppe of Issirn, the salt lake Ebeldi or Bieloi, 
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which is one of the most abundant, and furnishes the Bashkirs with very good 
salt. The Kirghissians come to bathe in this lake in summer, and believe 
that it cures them of several diseases. Between the Tobol and Irtysh, in 
the district of Issim, saline and bitter lakes are met with. In the middle 
of the steppe of Baraba, there is, among others, the famous lake Yamish , 
between 7 and 8 miles in circumference, the salt of which is extremely 
white, and crystallizes in cubes ; the quantity of it, however, gradually di- 
minishes. In eastern Siberia the salt lakes are somewhat less abundant ; 
yet from Irkoutsk to Jakoutsk the mountains are filled with salt springs, 
and these, in more places than one, form lakes. That of Selinginskol was 
visited by professor Pallas ; it yields a bitter salt. The streamlets by which 
it is supplied are fresh, and the salt must have its origin in the blue slime 
at the bottom, and the subjacent rock. The soda lake of Daouria, near 
Zizaan, is not the only one of its kind. Others are found in different parts 
of Siberia.” 


CHAP. II.— CLIMATE — PRODUCTIONS— MANUFACTURES, AND 
COMMERCE. 

• 

Climate.'^ We may consider Asiatic Russia as divided, in respect of 
climate, into four zones or belts. The 1 j/ of these we may caU the arctic 
zone, including all the country to the N. of the 67th parallel. The cold 
is here more intense and constant than in Lapland ; and in the vast mo- 
rass through which the Obi flows, the thaw never penetrates above a foot. 
For at least 9 months of the year, the country is covered with snow and 
ice ; the ice upon the rivers and lakes begins to break up towards the end 
of June, or in July, and in September they are again frozen. In the mid- 
dle of the long day of the polar circle — a day synonymous here with the 
whole duration of a c jason — a N. wind is sufficient to cover the waters 
with a thin crust of ice, and to give a yellow and red tinge to the leaves 
of plants. Vegetation is often limited to a few hours, within which brief 
space, however, it often proceeds with almost visible rapidity. The max- 
imum of heat in the height of summer is more than 15° of Reaumur ; yet 
it snows in the night, or when the sun approaches its decline. — The 2 d 
zone may be called the cold zone. Winter and summer are the only two 
seasons known here. Corn is raised under the 60th and even the 62d 
parallel. — The 3d zone includes the governments of Kasan and Orenburg, 
and the southern parts of Tobolsk, Tomsk, and Irkoutsk, the Aleutes, and 
a great part of the Kamtsehatkan peninsula. All the four seasons succeed 
each other here. The Angara is usually frozen over about the middle of 
December, and remains so till the 21st of March. At Nertschinsk the 
thaw penetrates 2 feet beneath the surface. The Irtysh, near Omsk, is 
usually frozen over about the end of October, and the ice breaks up in the 
end of April. — The 4th zone includes all the countries of Asiatic Russia 
to the S. of the 50th parallel. It comprehends, therefore, the governments 
of Astrakhan and Caucasus, the Caucasian districts, and the southern part 
of the governments of Tomsk and Irkoutsk. This district enjoys in some 
parts an Italian climate. 

Diseases."] The perpetual fogs which hang over the eastern and north- 
ern coasts of Siberia, united to the intense cold, excite scrofulous or scor- 
butic diseases in these countries. We are told that the huntsmen will 
often preserve their lives by drinking the blood of the animals which they 
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hare killed, while it is yet warm. In the mountains of Daouria, and all 
" j vSZi fpv/ra. epilepsy, and scurvy, are common dueases. I n 
the^teppes, the ckttle, and still more the horses, are .liable to > a apecies of 
platrue which the Tartars call yasooa. It has been ascribed to the insect 
whhTh Linmeus discovered in Sweden, and on which he bestowed the ter- 
rific name of Furia infemalis. In the N. the dazzling whiteness of the 
snow produces disorders in the eyes, to prevent which the natives wear a 

80 PnoDUctioNs .-Animal kingdom .] The animal kingdom fills a great 
portion in the natural history of these regions. The rem-deer inhabits the 
first and second zones just described. Pallas saw large flocks of them on 
the mountains which bound Mongolia, between the 49th and 50th paraU 
lels. The rein-deer are the most valuable gift winch Nature has bestowed 
on the nomades of these arctic regions. They are easily kept ; and they 
serve the purposes both of horses and cattle. A Sanioicd is reckoned a 
rich man who has 100 or 150 rein-deer; but an economical Tunguse 
will keep 1000 ; a Koriak several thousands ; and we are told that among 
the Tschuktsches there are shepherds who own as many as 50,000. — The 
elk is diffused over a great part of Siberia ; and is hunted in March when 
the sutface of the snow begins to melt. — The roe is not found in higher 
latitudes than 55°. — The bison is occasionally seen on the Caucasian fron- 
tiers. — The buffaloe is chiefly confined to Kuban. — The bos gvunniens is 
hunted by the 'Funguses. — The black cattle of Russia, transported to 
Siberia, have diminished in size, but improved in strength. — The Caspian 
antelope is found on the Caucasus, and the gazelle in Georgia. — The camel 
and dromedary are kept by the Kalmuks, Nogays, Kirghissians, Bashkirs, 
and Mongols ; hut do not live above the 55th parallel. — The capra cvgra- 
gus is seen on the high mountains of the Caucasian chain ; and the stein- 
buck also, according to Klaproth. — The sheep are of three species ; the 
Russian, the broad-tailed Kirghissian, and the wild sheep or avis ammon. 
The first are small and short-tailed, and seldom have horns ; in Tobolsk, 
however, they attain tin* size of tb * Kirghissian sheep. The broad-tailed 
sheep are chiefly kept by the nomadic herdsmen, some of whom possess 
flocks of from 4,000 to 10 000. The wild sheep occurs in lschim, and 
along the Irtysch and Altai, along with the argali and muftlon. — The 
horses of the Mongols are uncommonly beautiful ; sometimes they are 
stnped like the tiger, or spotted like the leopard. An adon or stud of a 
noble Mongol will frequently com -up 3.000 or 4,000 horses and mares. 
The greater part of the Siberian horses are white. The ecjuus asinus /tin - 
nus occurs in Lesghistan ; and the onager, or wild ass, on the borders of 
the Caspian The Siberian dog greatly resembles the wolf both in appear- 

ance and habits ; but is trained to drag sledges with extreme swiftness. — 
The black fox, or earns tycoon, occurs in the extreme north ; the earns alo- 
pcx on the Ural ; and the canis lagopus , or stone-fox, on the arctic shores. 
— The panther-cat is found in Georgia and the southern regions ; the fells 
mattul, fells chans, and fells carakals, also occur in the southern mountains. 
In general, the animals which belong properly to the central plateau of 
Asia extend more or less into Southern Siberia. Ermines, marmots, mar- 
tines, and squirrels, are hunted in Siberia for their furs. The white bear 
is the most formidable wild animal of Siberia ; the ounce occurs in Daou- 
ria ; and the lynx and the glutton everywhere. — Among the cetacea are 
the narwhal in the polar ocean ; the walrus in the northern and eastern 
seas ; the dolphin in all the seas ; and the sea-.wolf on the Kamtschatkan 
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shores. — This country abounds in winged game ; such as wild ducks, geese, 
swans, water-hens, woodcocks, and partridges. Among the birds of pas- 
sage are the polar goose and anus glacialis. The albatross is frequent in 
Behrings straits and around the Aleutian islands. — The bee is not found 
in Siberia ; but mosquitoes and bugs are exceedingly troublesome through- 
out all Asiatic Russia. — Herrings and other small fish abound on the sea- 
coasts. All the rivers abound in salmon, trout, starlet, sturgeons, and 
other choice fish. 

Vegetable kingdom .] In a climate so rigorous as the northern parts of 
this region, none but, the most hardy plants can thiive. The oak, the 
hazel, the elder, and the plane, cannot stand the cold of a Siberian win- 
ter ; they disappear in the neighbourhood of the Uralian mountains, and 
on the banks of the Tobol. The lime and the ash cease about the Irtysh ; 
the pine, which in Norwa\ reaches the parallel of 70°, does not in this 
country pass that of 60°. lie silver-fir goes no farther than 58”. The 

great Siberian rivers, however, are skirted with thick forests of elders, 
willows, elms, maples, white and black poplars, aspens, pines, and Siberian 
cedars. Siberia neither produces apples nor pears ; the pyrus baccata , or 
wild pear of Daouria, yields only a tasteless fruit ; and the pyrus pruni- 
folia , or Siberian crab, has nothing to recommend it but its extremq beauty. 
Berry-hearing shrubs, however, are numerous, and agreeable preserves and 
drinks are made from them. We have already noticed the vegetation of 
the mountain-regions. Gmelin has remarked, that the Siberian vegetation 
changes its character when we pass the Yenisei ; but it is not easy, says 
Make Brim, “ to define changes of this kind with precision. It is certain 
that there are many plants which do not resist the increase of cold which 
is felt when we pass that river ; such are the Convolulus arvensis } Cam- 
panula cer vivaria, Convallaria majalis , Rhainnus catharticus, and Dac- 
tyl is glomerctla. Pallas observes that in the vicinity of the Uralian 
mountains some ? ungarian plants are found. In ascending the Irtysh 
towards the Altai mountains, we begin to observe several species which 
are peculiar to Siberia, and their number increases when we pass the Ye- 
nisei, hut they only become abundant toward the E. of the lake Baikal ; 
Daouria is their real country. These same plants do not make their ap- 
pearance in the fiat and wooded country between the Yenisei and the lake 
Baikal. We only find here the plants which are usual in cold climates, 
and common even in Europe ; hut on the N.E. of the Obi we find several 
plants peculiar to the Altai mountains.— Iu western Siberia, on the Obi, 
agriculture disappears about the bOth pandi d. In the eastern part of k, 
grain has not been found to ripen eithei at Oodskoi, which is under 
nor in Kamtschatka at 51”. The highest mountains of the southern fron- 
tier are too cold and too dry ; thus, three-fifths of Siberia are not suscep- 
tible- of any sort of culture; but the S.W. parts possess remarkable fer- 
tility. On the north of Kolyvan, barley gives a return of 12, and oats of 
20 fold. Buck-wheat is apt to shoot in this black and light soil ; but when 
sown in thinner soil it gives a return of from 12 to 20 fold. The greater 
part of the natural order of gramineous plants which grow in Europe grow 
also in the S. of Siberia ; but only the winter-rye, barley, and oats, are 
cultivated. The Tatars, who are fond of white bread, have great diffi- 
culty in rearing a little wheat. Millet thrives in the west of Siberia. The 
Tatarian buck-wheat is sown in the steppes which have been recently 
cleared by means of fire. One of these fields has for three or four suc- 
cessive years given a return of 10 or 15 fold, without requiring to be re 
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sown, the grain which falls during harvest sufficing for seed for the ensu- 
ing crop; but the weeds progressively increase in number. T ns style of 
agriculture is perfectly adapted to the indolent Siberians, who thrash the 
corn on the harvest field, and burn the straw to save themselves the trou- 
ble of removing it. If the working of mines, internal navigation, and 
commercial economy, have received some slight improvements in Siberia 
under the last three or four reigns, it is but too evident, notwithstanding 
the Russian panegyrics, that agriculture is in the same state as it was 50 
or 60 years ago. Bell of Antermony, more than half a century back, took 
notice of the abundance of buck-wheat, rice, barley, and oats, to the south 
of Tobolski, and on the south side of the lake Baikal ; but the obstacles 
which the climate presents to the extension of agriculture have been hut 
feebly combated. Beyond the 60th parallel of latitude, and the 112th of 
E. long, (from London,) the eerealia do not succeed. In the N. they are 
destroyed by the cold ; on the E. the fogs prevent them from ripening. 
Thus, two-thirds of Siberia are destitute of grain. The culture of pota- 
toes begins to supply its place. Common flax grows in several parts of 
the Ural. The Linum perennc reaches as far as Turukhansk ; hemp 
grows as far north as 55°. At the foot of the Altai mountains some Tar- 
tars make thread and cloth of two species of nettles, the Urtica dioica 
and cannabina . Hops are in great abundance.” 

Mineral kingdom .] Asiatic Russia is exceedingly rich in minerals. The 
quartz family is very numerous. Topazes are found in the Ural, and on 
the shores of the Polar ocean between the Yenisei and Lena. Beryl and 
aqua-marina occur in the Little Altai. Opal and chalcedony are procured 
in great abundance and variety throughout- the country. Spars are very plen- 
tiful. The localities of granite are extensive. Zeolites occur in the Ural and 
Baikal mountains. Natron is abundant in the Caspian and Siberian steppes ; 
the Baraba steppe affords great quantities of saltpetre. Naphtha occurs 
in different quarters ; and there is a soft kind of clay, called rock-marrow, 
found on the eastern coasts, which the Tunguses eat by itself or with 
milk, without sustaining any inconvenience in consequence of such an ex- 
traordinary species of diet. Gold and silver-mines are wrought in various 
quarters. Iron is diffused ovt* the whole of Siberia. Magnets of a large 
size are procured in this country. The other metallic products are : cop- 
per, zinc, bismuth, arsenic, cobalt, nickel, molybdena, and chronicum. 

Mines . ] In 1745 the discover) of gold in the Ural was first made. 
Until the discovery of the mine of Tsar- Alexander, those of Kasnikofsk 
and Vladimir were esteemed the richest in the district of Zlatoust . Seve- 
ral other mines have been very recently discovered in this district. The 
number of workmen employed is 1200, and the produce in 1824 was 15 
poods 8 lbs. The mines of Ekaterincburg yielded 31 poods 2 lbs. of gold 
in 1823 ; and the total value of the gold and silver produced in these dis- 
tricts betwixt 1818 and 1824 was 3,567,217 rubles. 

The mines of silver in the districts of Kolyvanovoskresensk and Nert- 
chinsk belong to the crown, and, according to Weydemeyer annually yield 
above 1200 poods of silver, and about 38,000 poods of lead. The silver 
mines of Barnaoule in the government of Tomsk yield 1200 poods of 
metal, the value of which is about £200,000. 

The copper mines in the Ural and Altai mountains, belonging to the 
crown, annually produce 52,000 poods of copper, and those belonging to 
private individuals from 127,000 to 159,000 poods. 

Manufactures One of the most magnificent iron-fouuderies in the 
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world is established at Ekaterineburg, where bar-iron, cast-iron, steam- 
engines, and immense quantities of cutlery, are annually produced. There 
are likewise extensive iron-works at Bamaoule and Nertchinsk. 

Woollen cloth, linens, and glass, are manufactured at Telminsk. The 
cloth, which amounts to about 60,000 archines 3 yearly, is employed in 
clothing the Siberian troops. The linen manufactured here is inferior in 
quality, and chiefly used in the army. In 1824 this manufacture produced 
30,000 archines, valued at 63 kopeks per archine. Since 1822 pretty good 
crystal has been manufactured at Telminsk. The glass-manufactories are 
valued at 25,000 rubles annually. A powder-manufactory was established 
at Kasan in 1788. When this establishment is in full activity, it employs 
700 men, and can deliver 42,000 poods, or 1,512,000 English pounds of 
powder per month. The salt-works at Iletski yield 4,000,000 poods, or 
144,000,000 lbs. of salt yearly, being the most extensive manufactory of 
this article in all the Russian dominions. The salt is admirable, and is 
formed in very regular rhomhoidal cubes, which, when reduced into pow- 
der, yield a salt as white as purified English magnesia. Above 500 indi- 
viduals are employed at tin lace. — Distilleries are numerous throughout 
Asiatic Russia ; but all tb on this side of the Ural mountains are the 
property of government, oich has monopolised the sale o£ spirits. 
These distilleries are farm but are subject to the inspection of the vice- 
governors of the province , 

Commerce . We sbal ommenc* our sketch of the commerce of Asia- 
tic Russia, or rather of t it portion of the commerce of European Russia 
which is conducted thn gh her A iatic territories, with a few notices of 
the trade by waj of T is. 

The distance betwi o Teflis and Tauriz is about 600 versts, or 400 
British miles, and the route is accomplished by loaded horses in 20 or 30 
days. Each horse costs from 7 to 10 silver rubles, and carries from 12 
to 14 poods weight ot merchandise. A duty of 10 silver kopeks used to be 
paid upon each hors » on crossing the Persian frontier ; a second duty of 3 
silver rubles at Erivan ; a third of 10 rubles at Khavouri — a place, by- 
the-by, of which no indication is given in the chart recently published 
by MM. Bulbi and Brue ; a fourth of 2 ruble 0 , at Naktshivan ; a fifth of 
20 kopeks at tie passage of the Aras ; a sixth of 1 ruble 60 kop. at Mo- 
rend ; and a seventh, the amount of which we do not know, at Tauriz. 
What reduction may have been effected upon these duties, since the first 
part of this route fell into the hands of Russia, we do not know. From 
Tauriz the caravans usually employ 10 days in travelling to Sultaneeah. 
The articles of Russian merchandise most in request in Persia are co- 
loured glass and crystal wares, tea, iron, Anatolian honey, sugar, coffee, 
indigo, nankeens, cotton and silk-stuffs, paper, bronzes, and cloth. No 
duty* is charged ou iron, and it brings about 7 rub. 20 kop. per pood. 
Sugar brings 15 rub. per pood ; and Indian indigo from 130 to 150 rub. 
Russian nankeen fetches 34 silver kop. per Persian arcliine, this archine 
being 44 English inches. Ordinary Russian cloth sells for 6 or 8 rubles 
per arcliine. The colour of this article most in demand in Persia is 
pistachio. Almost all this commerce is in the hands of Armenians, and 
is supposed to amount to 1,600,000 rubles annually.— A direct com- 
merce exists between Astrakhan and Lenkheran, from which latter place 
goods are conveyed to Tauriz at an expense of about 2 b silver rubles 


The archine is equal to 2.5 English feet. 
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per horse load. The local advantages of Teflis, considered not only with 
respect to Persia, but many other Asiatic regions, are certainly very 
great, and may hereafter render it another Onnus, or a new Palmyra. 
It is not above 100 leagues distant from the Black and Caspian seas, 
and can at all times maintain with them a quick and easy communica- 
tion, free from danger, and subject to little expense. In time of peace 
ships from the Phasis, laden with the produce of Southern Russia, may 
display their flags in the ports of America, and compete with any Eu 
ropean vessels. Saratgoff, an Armenian merchant of Teflis, purchased in 
1823, at Odessa, European merchandise to the amount of 100,000 
francs. The adventure yielded a large profit. In 1824', six Armenian 
merchants appeared at the Leipsic fair, and purchased goods to the va- 
lue of 000,000 francs. These goods were shipped at Odessa for the 
Phasis, whence they were carried up the river, and over the mountain^ 
to Georgia. Merchants from Teflis, Armenia, and Persia, have since 
appeared regularly at the Leipsic fair. In 1825, the amount of pur- 
chases made at that annual fair, by the merchants of Teflis, doubled that 
of 1824; and in 1820, it reached the amount of 2,800,000 francs. 
Thus, in the short space of 3 years, this newly-established commerce 
with thq ea^t, at Leipsic, by way of Odessa and the Phasis, lias in- 
creased 2800 per cent. By the Caspian sea, vessels laden with 
the manufactures can go in 30 hours from Bakou to the coast of 
Gillian, Mazanderan, or Asterabad, or to the gulf of Balkan on the E. 
side. 

In 1092, Peter I. obtained from the Chinese government the liberty 
of trading with that empire by cm avans, as well as by individual mer- 
chants. This trade by caravans was at first monopolised by the Russian 
government. Various altercations soon arose from the customary chi- 
canery of the Chinese dealers; but in the year 1727 commissioners from 
both countries met on the mutual frontier, and concluded a treaty, on 
the spot where the village of Kiachta was afterwards built, by which it 
was arranged, that a caravan consisting of 200 persons only — instead of 
at least five times that number — should he scut to Pekin once in three 
years ; and that the trade on the frontiers, till then indiscriminate, should 
be confined to the future town of Kiachta and that of Zuruchaitu. In 
1755 government resumed the monopoly of the caravan-trade ; and the 
royal monopoly of the fur-trade, by which it was supplied with its chief 
article of barter, was abolished in L762. The route of the caravan from 
Siberia to Pekin seems to have been the same as that of the present Kiachta 
trade, which has constituted the solo over-land commerce between Russia 
and China since the year 1800, when a new commercial treaty was entered 
into between the two governments, and the trade strictly limited to the 
town of Kiachta. Bell of Antermony, who traversed this route in 1720, 
proceeded from Tobolsk to Tara, crossed the marshy steppe of Baraba, 
passed the Obi, and reached Tomsk. Thence he proceeded to Yeni- 
seiski, and afterwards to Elimski on the Elim, where the road to China 
diverges S.E. Leaving this place, he crossed the Baikal lake to Selin* 
ginsk, passed the Tola, entered the desert, and, pursuing a south-easterly 
direction, reached the Chinese wall. With the exception of the water- 
carriage across the Baikal — which, as already explained, is not only te- 
dious but dangerous — merchandise is transported from Petersburg to 
Pekin chiefly by land. The distance between these two places is reck- 
oned at 8040 versts, or 5330 English miles, viz. ; 
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From Petersburg to Moscow, 

Moscow to Nishtii Novgorod, 
Nisboi Novgorod to Tobolsk, 
Tobolsk to Irkoutsk, 
Irkoutsk to Kiachta, - 


Kiachta to Pekin, 


Versts. 

734 
- 390 

1,995 

- 2,918 

471 

6,508, or 4,316 English miles. 

- 1,532, or 1,015 ditto. 

8,040 


The latter part of the road lies through a flat desert country before it 
reaches the Chinese wall ; the former traverses in some places a difficult 
one, and which for a portion of the year is disturbed by the weather. The 
trade of Kiachta is thus stated by M. Coxe, for the year 1777 : 

Value of imports from China, - 1,484,712 rubles. 

... exports to China, - - 1,313,621 ... 

Duties collected, - 481,460 ... 

This statement, however, excluded contraband articles, and represented 
the commerce of a very unfavourable year. M. Coxe estimated the ave- 
rage gross amount of the whole trade at 4,000,000 silver rubles ; and as 
this trade is almost entirely one of barter, the amount of the imports will 
he nearly the same as that of the exports. In a general statement of the 
commerce of Russia, laid before the lords’ committee on tsade in 1820 
and 1821, the commerce of Kiachta, during the years 1818 and 1819, is 
thus exhibited : 

ISIS. 1819. 

Value of goods imported, - 3,109,116 rubles. - 4,142,485 

exported, - 3,169,116 - 4,142,485 

Duty collected, - - 2,969,266 - 4,369,336 

According to another statement, given in evidence before the same com- 
mittee, the total v- iirj of European manufactures bartered at Kiachta 
amounted to £1,000,000. It is, however, evidently extremely difficult to 
fix the exact value of goods exchanged by barter; and there is always an 
extensive contraband trade, of which raw silk on the part of the Chinese, 
and British cloths on the part of the Russians, are examples. The articles 
of barter on the part of the Russians are : furs, woollen-cloths of Russian, 
Polish, German, and English manufacture, metals, cattle, corn, and gun- 
powder. The Chinese return tea, silk, cotton, porcelain, sugar-candy, 
tobacco, rhubarb, musk, aud other drugs. In the year 1809 a quantity of 
English cottons was purchased by Russian merchants at Leipsic, and sent 
to Kiachta. This circumstance, it would appear, led to a further intro- 
duction of British goods; and in the year 1819 the quantity of British 
manufactures exported to China through the Russian territories, according 
to a statement from Petersburg, was as follows : 

Woollen cloths in imitation of Saxon, camlets, and bombazets, - 400,000 yards. 

Muslins and white cottons, - - - - 200,000 

Manchester velveteens, - - - 120,000 

... vclverets, ------ 40,000 

The commodities obtained in barter from the Chinese are conveyed to Nishni 
Novgorod on the Volga, the commerce of which place has already been 
described under the head of the commerce of European Russia. The 
quantity of tea annually brought through Kiachta amounts to about 50,000 
chests of 74 lbs. each. A duty of one ruble per pound is paid to the 
Russian government ; and the black tea sells at 420 paper rubles per 
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chest. The Russian government restrains all persons from engaging in the 
Kiachta trade but native-born subjects, copels of the first guild or clan, 
who pay £500 per annum for their patent, and whose number is about 
45. 

One good result has already taken place since the Russians became mas- 
ters of Northern Toorkistaun : caravans can now traverse the Kirghissian 
steppe with safety, whether from Bokhara or Kokaund on the S. or Rus- 
sia on the N. The intercourse is now laid open, and instead of plunder- 
ing and pillaging caravans and travellers as formerly, the Kirghissians now 
escort and protect them. The value of goods sent to .Bokhara by the cara- 
vans now amounts to 20,000,000 of rubles annually. In the first five, 
months of 1826, three caravans went from Petropaulovskoi, consisting of 
101 camels, and 372 carts loaded with merchandize : two of these cara- 
vans were destined for the Kirghissian steppes, and the other for Kokaund. 
The amount of value in rubles was more than 150,000. In the same year 
two caravans from Asia arrived at Petropaulovskoi, one from the Kirghis- 
sians themselves, consisting of 85 camels, and 31 carts with furs, lamb- 
skins, and woollen goods. Seven Kirghissians escorted it. These goods 
were bartered on the spot, and the furs were afterwards sent to Nishni 
Novgorod, the lamb-skins to Kasan, and the woollens remained for home 
consumption. This caravan came from a place called Semiyark, 1500 
versts distay t. The second caravan came from Kokaund, with spun and 
raw cotton, destined for the fair of Nishni Novgorod. These people 
belong to the town of Asrct, and are Tashkunts, live in houses, and occupy 
themselves in agriculture and feeding cattle. This latter caravan came 
1250 versts. 

A good deal has been said of late about the Russian trade with Asia, 
and the power which Russia may come to possess of transforming the 
present maritime commerce betwixt Europe and Asia into a land com- 
merce through her Asiatic possessions. In a work recently published at 
Berlin it is remarked that Russia already possesses a commercial route 
into the heart of the Chinese empire by way of Kiachta ; and that Oren- 
burg may already be considered as an entrepot of the Russian commerce 
with China, Bucharia, Tibet, Cashmir, and India ; while with Bagdad 
and Georgia easy communications already exist. But we must remark 
that although it might be in the power of Russia at this moment to enlarge 
her Asiatic land-commerce, still she would necessarily be compelled to be 
very wary in her motions on her Asiatic frontiers, where she might soon 
come into collision with a far more formidable power than her own, which 
could certainly easily strip her of a large part of her Asiatic territories in 
the event of a war. Besides the sovereignty of the seas seems to be the 
necessary condition on which the possession of the commerce betwixt 
Europe and Asia must be held. For suppose Russia were at this moment 
mistress of India, but not of the seas which wash its shores, how long 
could she preserve the integrity of her new dominions, and the commer- 
cial intercourse of their various regions ? Again, the fact seems to be 
lost sight of in the speculations of the Berlin economist, that although a 
great inland trade may have formerly existed betwixt Europe and India, 
yet the character of that commerce was entirely different in ancient times 
from what it would now be. The merchandise which India then sent to 
Europe consisted of articles of great value but small bulk : such as pearls, 
diamonds, silk stuffs, and jewellery, which could be easily transported on 
a few beasts of burden ; but how very different must be the means and 
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routes of conveyance adopted for the purposes of the modem commerce 
of this country, the chief articles of which are tea, rice, sugar, saltpetre, 
and other bulky commodities ? A vessel manned with 50 or 60 hands 
will transport as much merchandise from India to any given distance as a 
caravan of 4000 camels and 400 conductors, without counting their escort. 
And unless we suppose Russia to have made herself mistress of all the in- 
tervening territories what an amount of custom and transit-duties would 
not such articles have paid before they reached Europe ? Russia has not 
yet been able to expedite a single mercantile expedition into China ; all 
her trade with’ that .power is yet strictly transacted at the frontier-settle- 
ment of Kiachta. The trade with Bucharia, China, and Bokhara, is more 
direct, and Russia might be able to procure Indian merchandise through 
the medium of these countries ; but then this trade would be constantly 
exposed to the depredations of the nomadic hordes of Central Asia ; and 
as to the commerce betwixt the countries we have now mentioned and 
Northern India, that again would lie at the mercy of such wild tribes as 
the Afghans and inhabitants of Cabul. If the late treaty is strictly pre- 
served, the commercial intercourse of Russia and Persia may certainly be 
greatly improved, and Astrakhan and Tiflis become rich entrepots between 
these countries, provided the Persians make that progress in civilization 
which is necessary for the support of an active trade under any circum- 
stances. • 

Comparative Table7\ The following table is taken from a Russian 
journal entitled Severny i arkhir , or 6 Northern archives,* published in 
1822. The Russian tchetwert is a dry measure containing, according to 
Klaproth, 9,832 Parisian inches ; the assignat ruble is worth about one 
French franc, or 10d., according to the same authority. In the column of 
revenue we understand that only the capitation and forest-impost are in- 
cluded : 



Surface in s.j. 
miles* of 15 to 
a degree. 

Proportion of 
population on 
i s<j. mile. 

A iterate produce 
in 5 ) ears in Rus- 
sian tclietwerts. 

Numl'cr of 
manufac- 
tories. 

Capital in- 
vested. 

Keven uo. 

Kusan 

I,00t» 

930 

5,200,000 

150 

6,500,000 rub. 

5,500,000 

IVnsa 

770 

1,110 

9,100,000 

60 

2,300,000 

3,500,000 

Simbirsk 

MOO 

1,010 

6,200,000 

90 

3,900,000 

2,800,000 

Perm 

0,900 

165 

2,500,000 

1(50 

2,500,000 

5,000,000 

VViatka 

2,200 

500 

4,070,000 

29 

2,700,000 

7,000,000 

Astrakhan 

3,100 

60 

11,000 

no 

5,000,000 

1,100,000 

Caucasus 

2,600 

40 

150,000 

55 

800,000 

1,01X1, 000 

Orenburg 

5,600 

175 

4,350,000 

1 

3,500,000 

3,750,000 

Saratof 

4,200 

215 

0,400,000 

235 

11,500,000 

4,600,000 

Tomsk 

. 68,500 

3 

2,070,000 

40 

1,200,000 

2,500,000 

Tobolsk 

16,800 

25 

2,600,000 

53 

1,800,000 

2,700,000 

Irkoutsk 

126,400 

11 

670,000 

50 

2,800,000 

3,000,000 


Monies .] The silver ruble current in Asiatic Russia is worth about 

3a*. 9 ^d. of English currency ; the copper ruble, lOd. 


CHAP. III. — POPULATION AND TRIBES. 

Tiie Russian geographers have assigned to Asiatic Russia, with the 
Kasan and Astrakhan provinces, but excluding the free tribes of Caucasus, 
a population of 10,120,000 souls. Supposing, with Hassel, that the free 
Caucasian tribes amounted to 400,000 souls, the total population of Asiatic 
Russia, in 1820, might amount to 10,512,000 souls. Si ah low* sky has 

IV. « 
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estimated it at 9,493,518 souls, exclusive of the population of the Aleu- 
tian islands and the Kuriles. Crome estimated the total population of the 
Russian dominions in Asia, in 1818, at 11,000,000. A census was taken of 
the population of the Russian provinces in 1796, when it appeared that their 
population at that period amounted to 6,800,970 souls. In 1820 a re- 
turn from the same districts exhibited a population of 9,249,330 souls, or 
an annual increase since 1796 of 102,015 souls. By the recent conquests, 
Russia has added a population of perhaps 2,000,000 souls to her domin- 
ion. The respective mortality of Central, Western, and Eastern Siberia 
is as 24, 27, and 35. 

Tribes and Nations .] There are above 100 nations or distinct tribes 
in Asiatic Russia, all differing from each other in language, manners, and 
religion. To describe each of these, however slightly, would greatly ex- 
ceed our limits, but we shall afford a few concise notices of the principal 
Asiatic Russian nations. The number of the aborigines to that of the 
Russians in Siberia is as 3 to 8. 

1 st, The Slavonian Tribes .] It was under the reign of Joan Basilo- 
vitch I. in 1477, that the Slavonians entered Asia from Europe, and first 
settled in Penn. In 1552 they advanced into Kasan. We may divide 
them inth the two classes of Great and Little Russians . The former are 
the ruling nation. The latter include: 1. The JJubofski Cossacks, 
amounting to above 3,000 ; 2d, The Cossacks of Astrakhan , of nearly 
equal number ; 3d, The Grebcnski and Semniniski Cossacks, on the Terek, 
furnishing one regiment of 1,200 men; 4th, The Orenburg Cossacks, 
amounting to nearly 20,000 ; 5th, The Uralian Cossacks, amounting to 
30,000 ; and 6th, The Siberian Cossacks, whose numbers have been esti- 
mated so high as 100,000. The Russians, Cossacks, and other colonists 
from Europe, chiefly inhabit the towns and military stations. Ignorance, 
indolence, and drunkenness prevail amongst them, but they are praised by 
travellers for their hospitality and good nature. The Swedes whom Peter 
the great banished to this country, civilized the people among whom they 
came ; and in the larger towns we may now find the elegancies of their 
European neighbours ; but this refinement of manners has certainly not 
reached into the country-towns and villages. Some Cossack families esta- 
blished in the towns have obtained the rank of dvor iambi or patricians. 

2d, Caucasian Tribes .] In our account of the Caucasian districts we 
have attempted to detail the component parts of their motley population. 

3(4 Tatar ian Tribes.'} The numerous Tatar colonies occupy the north- 
ern coasts of the Caspian, the N. side of the Caucasus, the Uralian steppes 
declining towards Soongaria, the southern Ural, the southern Siberian fron- 
tier, and the wastes along the Lena; and are found as colonists in Kasan, 
Tobolsk, and Orenburg. Those removed farthest to the E. are the Biriusses , 
the Katschinzcs or Katschinians , and the Beltires . These three 'tribes, 
more or less mixed with Mongolian blood, live in the neighbourhood of 
Abakan, a river which falls into the Upper Yenisei. The Katschinzcs 
are rich in cattle. Their beardless visage indicates a mixture of Mongolian 
blood. In the S. the Sajanians occupy the high mountains of that name. 
These nomades have some features of resemblance to the Mantchoos. A 
tribe of Teleutes , or Telengutes , lives in the neighbourhood of Kutznesk ; 
the greater part of them reside in the Kalmuk country. The Russians 
call them White Kalmuks . Some of them who have been obliged to sub- 
mit to baptism still neglect the greater part of the ceremonies of the Greek 
church. Their language is half Mongolian. In going down the rivers 
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Tomsk and Tchulym, we find two Tartar colonies, called after the names 
of these rivers. The Tchulym Tartars speak a dialect consisting of Tar- 
tar, Buriat-Mongolian, and some Yakout words. Among various in- 
significant tribes, we may mention the Abinzi, who call themselves in the 
singular number Aha , and in the plural Abalar. They live among the 
Telengootes. On passing the Obi we find the Barabinzes , who live by 
fishing and their flocks, in the great steppe known by this name. Some ol’ 
them are Mahommedans and the rest pagans. The Tartars of the Obi live 
along the left bank of that river, as far as the environs of Narym. Those 
of Tobolsk live on the two banks of the river of this name, from the fron- 
tier all the way to its mouth. The Taralians , in the district of Tara, 
speak the same dialect as the preceding. The Turalinzes or Turalinians , 
the most civilized of all the Tartars of Siberia, inhabit the towns and vil- 
lages situated on the banks of the Tara, from the mountains till it reaches 
the Tobol. They were forcibly baptized in the river by Philoppci, a noble- 
man or ecclesiastical dignitary, assisted by a body of Cossacks. — The con- 
stitutions of the Tartars are generally robust and vigorous. Their simple 
mode of life, their frugality, and their cleanliness, protect them from the 
greater part of contagious and malignant diseases, excepting the small-pox, 
which has at different times spread terrible ravages among them. • 

4 th, Mongols. ] The Mongolian people living in Asiatic Russia may 
be divided into the following tribes : viz. 1$£, The Kalkas on the Selenga, 
between the 50th and 55th parallels. They are an entirely Asiatic rare 
in physiognomy and manners. 2d, The Fluthes , who are divided into the 
4 tribes of Khoschots , Derbetians, Soongarians and Torgwtia-ns . 3d, The 
Barga Burials , a great Mongolian race, have peopled almost the whole 
province of Irkoutsk and Nerchinsk. They are full-bodied, but in general 
of a weakly constitution. They speak a very rude dialect of Mongolian. 
All these three tril are Buddhists in religion, and ignorant and super- 
stitious in the extreme. 

3th, Mandshurs.~^ The original habitat of the Mandshur nation was 
the N. and E. parts of Upper Asia, Daouria, and the basin of the Amour. 
Those of them who have become denizens of Asiatic Russia are divided 
into the following tribes : 1st, The Tung uses, who call themselves Orooes 
or Bojes . “ They inhabit,” says Cochrane, “ divers parts of Siberia equally 
distant and distinct ; from the shores of the Yenisei, Lena, and Ainoor, to 
those of the Ochota and Omekon, and the mountains about Idgiga. They 
are nearly all wanderers, and rarely to be seen in any mechanical or sub- 
servient employment. They are classed into Forest and Desert Ton- 
gonsi. The former occupy themselves in fishing and the chase, having 
but few rein-deer ; the latter subsist entirely by the breeding of those ani- 
mals, and wander from pasture to pasture with their flocks, tents, &c. A 
very* few of them have received baptism ; the rest are idolaters. Their 
language is said to be Mantshur, from whom they all, no doubt, descended, 
as may be inferred by the peculiarity of their eyes, being elongated and far 
apart. They are characteristically honest and friendly, robbery being con- 
sidered by them as unpardonable. I was myself a witness of their hospi- 
tality or improvidence, for they seem to have no thought of the future, and 
therefore readily share what they have killed ; yet it is strange that nothing 
will induce them to kill a rein-deer for their own consumption, unless the 
party is rich, till they have been eight days without food ; the act is then 
considered justifiable. They bear fatigue, cold, and privations, to an ex- 
traordinary degree. They are sensible of, and thankful for, kind treatment, 
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but will permit no one to abuse them. To strike a Tongousian, is, indeed, 
a great crime, and often leads to fatal consequences, as, in that case, they 
do not consider their word as sacred, but justifiably to be broken. They 
are exceedingly irascible, and can be done nothing with, but by good words ; 
and this I had frequent occasions of proving, through, generally, my own 
fault. Their persons are small, and rather delicate in appearance ; their 
features regular, and somewhat pleasing. With these fair traits of charac- 
ter they are filthy to an extreme, eating and drinking any tiling, however 
loathsome ; .and the effluvia of their persons is putridity itself. They are 
considered good soldiers, and are excellent marksmen, either with the bow 
or rifle. The dress of either sex is nearly the same as that of the other 
Tartar nations, differing chiefly in their mode of ornamenting it, and con- 
sists of trowsers of the rein-deer skin, with the hair inside, and stockings 
and hoots of the same animal ; the latter made from the legs. A waist- 
coat or jacket also of leather, sometimes lined with white foxes’ or with 
hares’ skins, supplies the place of a thick sort of short surtout-coat of 
double leather without the hair ; and lastly, for the severity of winter, of 
a single or double frock with hair in and outside, the two leather sides be- 
ing together. A warm cap and large gloves, with sometimes a guard foi 
the breast, of white fox, called nagroodniek, viz. breast-cover, and a com- 
forter round the neck, formed of the tails of the squirrel ; such is their 
costume, which is almost wholly furnished from the skins of rain-deer. 
Foxes’ skins serve for caps and linings, and a wolf s is considered valuable, 
as the warmest of all outside garments. They have also a guard for the 
forehead, ears, nose, and chin. Their beds are made of a bear’s skin, or of 
the large rein-deer’s, with a blanket from the same animal, lined with the 
warmest fur, and in shape like a bag, as the feet are completely enclosed ; 
an axe, a knife, wooden spoon, and kettle, constitute their only utensils ; 
the first is a sine qud non , and a pipe of tobacco, with a glass of spirits, 
their highest luxury. Their modes of dress, and general mode of living, 
&c. they have in common, more or less, with all other Siberian nations, 
whether the Tchuktchi, Yukagires, Koriaks, Yakuti, or Kamtchadales. 
There is no other difference amongst them than in the embroidery of their 
clothes, or the richness or poverty of the wearers ; and these I shall take 
occasion to notice in treating of a different tribe.” 

5 th, Fins.^\ We have no proof that the Finnish nation was originally 
Asiatic ; but a considerable number of Finnish tribes are scattered through- 
out the northern regions of this continent. The Permians or Biarmians , 
amount to about 20,000. — The Syrjanes or Komi inhabit Perm and To- 
bolsk. — The Woguls live between the Tobol, the Berezof, the Obi, and 
the Uralian mountains. They call themselves Mansi . — The Tsehwasches 
inhabit Kasan, Simbirsk, Orenburg, Wiatka, and Tobolsk. Their numbers 
have been estimated at 200,000. They are partly Christians and partly 
Shawans. — The Tscheremisses are a pretty numerous Shawan tribe. — The 
Wotjakes are more given to the practice of domestic arts than any of the 
other Finnish tribes just enumerated. Their numbers in 1783 were esti- 
mated at about 100,000. — The Mordwines speak a Finnish dialect thickly 
interspersed with Russian and Tataric words. Their numbers amount to 
above 100,000. — The Obi~Ostiaks assert that they are descended from the 
Permians. They possess the country from Surgut to Berezof. “ The 
Ostiaks,” says Soyef, “ are small and feeble. Their physiognomy has no 
distinguishing characteristic. Their hair is generally of a reddish or a light 
yellow cast. They wear a tight dress, which is made of skins and furs 
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*lhft nifin make a mark upon their skin; the women sew figures on the 
backs of the hands, the fore arm, and the fore part of the leg. Their sum- 
mer cabins are of a pyramidal form ; the winter ones are square, and built 
of wood. The Ostiaks are properly fishermen, but in winter they engage 
in great hunting expeditions. The rich possess flocks of rein-deer. No- 
thing is so dirty and disgusting as their appearance and manner of living ; 
yet they enjoy good health. They generally die of scorbutic, nervous, 
and other chronic, diseases. The Ostiaks are still pagans. In swearing 
allegiance to a new emperor, they are made to go on their knees before a 
bears skin, or an axe with which a bear has been killed ; each Ostiak is 
presented with a piece of bread on the point of a knife, and takes his oath 
in the following terms : ‘ If in the course of my life I become unfaithful 
to my czar, if I do not pay my tribute, if I desert my canton, &c. &c. may 

bear devour me ! may the morsel of bread which I now eat suffocate me, 
this axe cut off my head, and this knife, pierce my heart !’ This is a cere- 
' mony used among all the idolatrous people of Siberia. The bear enjoys 
among them a religious veneration. They make sacrifices before going out 
to bunt tliis animal ; and after having killed one, they celebrate his memory 
by an expiatory fete, and by songs addressed to his manes.” — The Tcpt- 
jares or Teptari arc a mixed race whose numbers, in 1796, amounted to 
about 50,000 souls. 

6th, Samoiedcs.~] The Samoicdes, properly so called, occupy an im- 
mense extent of territory covered with heath and morasses. Tlieir country 
is bounded in Europe by the river Mesen, and in Asia by the Olonek. 
They are a race of very diminutive stature : seldom exceeding 5, and often 
measuring only 4 feet. They have short legs, a large flat head, a flat nose, 
a wide mouth, largo ears, and a scanty beard ; their eyes are small, black, 
and angular ; and to these attractions they add an olive-coloured skin per- 
petually smeared wih grease, and very black bristly hair. Their women, 
however, are said to have an easy shape and mild features. It is thought 
that the whole Sarnoied race has moved down the course of the Yenisei. 
Their numbers were estimated in 1796 at 30,000. 

The Yakouts .] The Yakouts are a numerous tribe of Siberians, amount- 
ing, it is said, to between 2 and 300,000 souls, who tend their herds and 
flocks on both sides of the river Lena, from between the mouths of the 
Witim and the Olekma, on the W., and from the Aldan, on the E. side of 
that river; extending along the arctic ocean, from the mouth of the 
Kowima as far as that of the Indigirka. The origin of these people is 
involved in the same obscurity as that of other nations ; and as they possess 
neither written records nor oral tradition on this point, we are left to draw 
our conjectures from their physiognomy and language alone. As in the 
former, they resemble more the Tatar than the Mongol race ; and as tin? 
latter has evidently an affinity to that of the Krasnojarski and Barbinski 
Tatars, although containing many Buriat, Mongol, and Tungousiau words, 
we are inclined to pronounce them a branch of the great Tatar race : an 
opinion which is farther confirmed by the circumstance of a Tatar tribe 
near Krasnojarsk, bearing the name of Ssagai (being also very similar to 
the Yakouts in manners and customs,) and the national name of the Ya- 
kouts being Socha ; for the former name was given to them by the Rus- 
sians, and has no meaning in their own tongue. They are divided into 
two tribes, the Batilinski and the Khangalasski, which had both been 
compelled, for some reason, to emigrate at about the same period, from a 
more southern country, to the cold and dismal regions in which they are 
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now found. A people, called the Khovinzi , whose dwelling places lmd 
been on the other side of the lake Baikal, joined the former of these tribes, 
among whom they long preserved their language, customs, and manners, 
till they became gradually so blended with the people among whom they 
had settled, that it would now be nearly impossible to distinguish them. 
The religion of this people is obviously founded on the old tenets of the 
Mongols, or Shamanism : but it has undergone so many changes — owing to 
their being ignorant of writing, and therefore compelled to trust all their 
knowledge to oral tradition, and to their migratory lite — that it presents 
now such a mass of confusion and absurdity, that it is difficult to discover 
any thing like a system in it. It would seem, however, that they believe 
in a Creator, whom they name Ar-toion 4 gracious Lord.’ Ilis wife is 
called Kjubci Khotun 4 great lady, 5 who, they believe, appeared to their 
ancestors under the form of a swan, for which reason many of them do nut- 
eat that bird. There is, moreover, a god commanding thunder and light- 
ning, called Ssjuga-toion 4 hatchet lord;’ and a 4 giver of all good,’ such' 
as children, cattle, and other property, who is named Shessjugai-toion ; 
and who has likewise a wife named Akssut . They also believe in 'a sort ^ 
of mediator, who receives their prayers and presents them to the divinity, 
and whp is named Aksskit. This personage is said to assume various 
animal forms, such as those of a white-mouthed, long-haired stallion, a 
crow, an eqgle, &c., the flesh of all of which is in consequence excluded 
from their board Their principal worship , however , is directed to the sun 
and fire ; for they never take a meal without first throwing some of the 
best meat, and pouring some sour mare’s milk into the flame. Their prin- 
cipal feasts are about the beginning of June, when the fillies have been 
separated from the mares, and the latter have been milked. The milk, 
mixed with wa ter, is put into a trough made of cow- skin, in which it is 
shaken for four or five hours, till it has fermented and forms the kuimuis , 
a beverage sufficiently strong to intoxicate. W hen a sufficient quantity — 
with rich people sometimes amounting to above 1000 pails — is thus col- 
lected, each man invites his friends and relations, and is sure to receive, on 
the morning appointed, a great number of guests, invited and uninvited, 
all drest in their best attire. The shamans take the seats of honour in the 
yoort (hut) on horses’ skins adorned with branches from the birch-tree ; 
and the rest of the party being likewise seated, the eldest of the sacred 
band commands two young men, who must not have touched a corpse dur- 
ing the month, or be known to have ever taken a false oath, to take the 
cup. These cups are made of wood, in the shape of a barrel, differing in 
size from the eighth part of a pail to a whole pail. Having filled one of 
these vessels with kuimuis, they place themselves, their faces turned to- 
wards the east, before the embers of an expiring flame, and after having 
held the cup for a few minutes against their breasts, they pour part of the 
liquid three times on the worshipped element, in honour of the creator ; 
and then, turning a little to the right, they perform as many libations to 
his wife. The next libations are for the members composing the assembly, 
in a southern direction. The fourth are made in a western direction, in 
honour of the spirits of the air, of whom they enumerate thrice nine, toge- 
ther with a chief, who has a wife, and children of both sexes. The fifth 
are for the subterranean spirits — of whom they reckon eight tribes, males 
and females — in a northern direction. The sixth are offered to the manes 
of the deceased priests and priestesses, who, according to the universal be- 
lief of this people, either become united with, or are changed into, demons. 
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The last are intended to gain the favours of an old female spirit, who su- 
perintends the birth and growth of calves. These sacrifices being over, the 
chief shaman, turning to the E., offers up prayers for the prosperity of the 
people, and these being concluded, he takes off his cap, and waving it to- 
wards him, cries urni / (give or bestow) an exclamation which is thrice 
repeated by all the people present. lie then takes the above-mentioned 
vessel, and having drank out of it, hands it round for the same purpose to 
the other shamans and head men, excluding all those who have been pol- 
luted by the recent touch of a corpse, or are thought guilty of theft or per- 
jury. Women are excluded, not only from drinking out of this cup, but 
from the whole ceremony. The assembly now betake themselves into the 
open air, where they seat themselves, in a semicircle facing the E., and 
opposite two sacred birch-trees, called bagakh , before which all the vessels 
Containing the kuimuis are placed. The cup is now filled, and goes throe 
times round, a ceremony in which the course of the sun is strictly observed. 
'Ey this time the gentry begin to get merry ; and starting up, they com- 
mence wrestling and foot-matches ; for which each family produces its own 
champion. These sports are followed by horse-races ; and the joy and 
hilarity of the day are thus continued till all the liquor is drank ; after 
which the company separate. These feasts are continued till about the 
25th of the month, when the people begin to lay in their stock of fir-bark 
tor the winter ; which w succeeded by hay-making, gathering, of berries, 
&c. The shamans are of both sexes. When any one wishes to become a 
member of the holy community, he begins by playing the mad-man, throws 
himself into lire and water, cuts and half strangles himself, obliging his 
friends to watch him. These paroxysms being over, he declares that the 
devil has elected him a priest, and one of the brotherhood undertakes his 
initiation, which is generally completed in three days. Their principal 
employment is in the . naracter of exorcists; and ill order to excite the 
surprise of tin* multitude, they have recourse to the most disgusting exhi- 
bitions, in which, however, they display no little skill. Thus they pretend 
to cut their threats, chop off their legs, and suck their marrow, plunge 
knives into their bodies, mouths, eyes, &c., and then shaking them out of 
their boots, &c. The Yakouts calculate by the lunar year, and are very 
assiduous observers of the stars, as a great part of their work is done at 
night, and it is chiefly by observing the heavenly bodies that they are 
enabled to compute the probable length of the winter, and make provisions 
for their cattle accordingly ; often by purchasing hay from the Russians at 
very high prices. Nevertheless their losses in cattle are very great, chiefly 
owing to the snow occasionally melting and then again freezing so hard 
over the surface that the animals cannot get at the grass : when the people 
have recourse to willow and birch-branches, with which they subsist their 
animals till the return of spring. Their wealth consists chiefly in horses ; 
but their herds are much reduced. Of horned cattle they have much less 
than formerly. The Yakouts seem a much more observing people than 
many of the neighbouring tribes ; and their memory is remarkably acute. 
Polygamy is practised ; although the first wife alone is considered as the 
legal spouse. If a man wishes to marry, he sends his agent to the girl’s 
father, to arrange with him both for the kalum or price to be paid for the 
female, and the portion to be given to the daughter, both consisting ot 
horses, cattle, meat, peltry, &c. ; and the contract is void, unless the latter 
consents to the marriage. There being always a quantity of beaten mare s 
flesh among the marriage-portion, the arrival of the bridegroom is generally 
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fixed for the beginning of the winter, when that meat keeps beat; ami 
dutW the hret days after a new moon, as Iwnig m<wl lucky. 

m, The Kcriaks.-] Tlie Koriaks proper live near the Anadyr „ lu , 
Olutora rivers. The Tschuktsches appear to be a branch of this people r« 
sidbg farther N.; and the Youhagirs, whomhab.t the mountains ... which 
the Indigirka and Kowima take the.r nse, may also be classed under the 

general bead of Koriaks* .. , , . , . 

m The Ka mtschada I ia »,<•] The last family mto wind, the popula- 
tion of Asiatic, Russia may be divided, comprehends the population of the 
peninsula of Kamtschatka and the adjacent islands, who' will afterwards 
come more particularly under our review* 

General Summary Gaspari thus estimates the numbers of these dif- 
ferent nations : 


1. Russians, Cossacks, and Colonists 

7,58(5,000 

2. Caucasian tribes * 

. 808,000 

3. Tatars ...... 

1,800,000 

4. Mongols ...... 

. 300,000 

5. Mandschurs 

80,000 

fl. Fins 

630,000 

7. •Samoiodes ..... 

30,000 

8. Koriaks ...... 

24,000 

9. Kfftntschadalians .... 

6,000 

Total 

11,264,000 

r, classing them according to their religion : 
Christians of all sects .... 

8,224,000 

Mahommedans ..... 

1,600,000 

Lamaites or Buddhists .... 

. 300,600 

Shamans ...... 

1,140,000 


1 1 ,264,000 


Little has yet been done for evangelizing the heathen in Asiatic Russia* 
Indeed many obstacles have been thrown in the way of the few mission- 
aries who have visited that country, on the ground of an old existing law, 
that no heathen under Russian sway shall be converted to Christianity and 
baptized but by the Russo-Greek clergy. 

Foreigners^] A considerable number of foreigners are settled in Asiatic 
Russia. The number of Germans was estimated in 1793 at 38,710 in- 
dividuals, chiefly located in Saratof. A number of Swedes are resident in 
Tobolsk. The Poles are most numerous around Irkoutsk. Armenians 
are pretty numerous in Astrakhan and Orenburg. Their total numbers 
have been estimated at 42,000 souls. Tadschicfcs are located in Astrakhan 
and the Caucasian districts. A few Hindoos reside in Kislijai and 
Astrakhan. The Ziguenes or Gypsies are chiefly found in Georgia. Their 
numbers do not exceed 3,000. The Jews are not more numerous 


CHAP. 1V.-THK KINGDOM OF KASAN. 

In compliance with Russian geographical nomenclature we shall describe 
the provinces of Kasan, Perm, Penza, Simbirsk, and Wiatka under the 
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general heat! of the kingdom of Kasan, which was created by Peter the 
great in 1714. 

Government of Kasan.] The government of Kasan is hounded on 
the N. and E. by that of Wiatka ; on the E. by Orenburg ; on the S. by 
Simbirsk, and on the W. by Nishni-Novgorod. Before the Tataric inva- 
sion this country was called Volgaria. The khan Sain, a grandson of 
Ghongiz-khan, founded the <<>wn of Kasan in 1257, and it became the 
capital of the empire of Kapw hak. In 1441 the khan of Kasan declared 
it an independent state, and erected it into a kingdom, which existed till 
1552, when Joan IV. conquered the khan Edigues, and annexed this 
country to Russia — The surface of this province is undulated ; its highest 
parts lying towards the E. where they are connected with some ramifica- 
tions of the Ural chain. It is watered by the Volga, which here receives 
^the Kokchaga , Sviaga, and Kama . The soil is fertile though unskilfully 
cultivated. The climate is very severe in winter ; the rivers are usually 
* frozen from November to March inclusive. In the middle of April, how- 
ever, the spring has clothed all the plains with a fine and floral vegetation. 
The principal vegetable productions are barley, sarrasin, and millet ; tobacco 
is plentiful. A great part of the eastern districts are covered with large 
forests which supply timber for the Russian navy on the Caspiah. The 
rivers abound in fish ; and bees are numerous here, though they do not 
exist in Siberia. There are a few mines of iron and copper In this pro- 
vii re, hut they arc not remarkably productive. The inhabitants are in 
general industrious. The Volga and the Kama favour the commerce of 
the country which chiefly consists in corn, honey, wax, potash, soap, hides, 
and horses. — This government is divided into 10 circles. The revenue is 
said to amount to £700,000. The Tatars do not pay a territorial impost, 
hut merely a capitn ion-tax. — The population is reckoned at 900,000 souls, 
of whom 500,000 .e slaves, or adstricti gleha* , four-fifths of them belong- 
ing to the crown. — Tim city of Kasan is situated about 3 miles from the 
Volga. It contains nearly 40,000 inhabitants, of whom 12,000 are Tatars. 
It was nearly wholly destroyed in 1820 by the explosion of the powder- 
magazine in the citadel, hut is fast rising in greater magnificence from its 
ashes. It already contains 41 churches and 4 convents. The university 
of Kasan was founded in 1803, and is a highly flourishing institution, be- 
ing resorted to by the youth of 14 governments for instruction. There is 
also an academical gymnasium in which ail the principal languages of 
Europe are taught, and a mil ;»/ school *or 350 cadets, in this town. 
The marine arsenal is a considerable building in the suburbs; and there u 
a dockyard in which ships »>f war are built tor the Caspian fleet. Kasan 
conducts a brisk trade with St Petersburg, Archangel, Tobolsk, Astrakhan, 
Irbit, Moscow, and Orenburg. — The other towns in the government of 
Kasan are : Zarevo - Kolscha isk, with 3,300 inhabitants ; Kosmodem-jnnsk 
with 2,500 inhabitants; Jadri'i with 1,000, Tschcboksary with 5,500, 
Tzyvilsh with 1,500, Swiahsh with 3,500, Tejuschi with 1,000, Spa si: 
with 800, Laischrf with 600, Tschistopolse , and Mamadisch with 350 
inhabitants. 

Government of Wiatka.] The government of Wiatka is hounded 
on the N. by Wologda; on the E. by Perm ; on the S.E. by Orenburg; on 
the S. by Kasan ; on the S.W. by Nishni-Novgorod, and on the W. by 
Kostroma. It is a wild and uncultivated province. The principal stream 
is the Wiatka , a tributary of the Kama. In 1820 the population amount- 
ed to 1,265,900. — The principal town, which gives its name to the pro- 
iv. . i 
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vince, contains about 12,000 inhabitants. Orlof is a town ot 3,000 in- 
habitants. Kotelnitsh contains 4,000 and Jaransk 5,000 inhabitants. 
The other principal towns are Urshum, Jelabuga , Sarap ah Nolinsk , Slo- 
bodsk and Glasof. 

Government of Perm.] The province ot* Perm receives its name 
from the Biarmians or Pevmians already noticed. It is bounded on the 
N.W. by Wologda ; on the N.E. and E. by Tobolsk ; on the S. by Oren- 
burg; and on the VV. by Wiatka. The soil is not good, especially in the 
northern districts. The face of the country is generally level, till it ap- 
proaches the Siberian frontiers, at the base of the Ural mountains. In the 
district of Ochansk a considerable number of Spanish sheep are reared. 
The principal river is the Kama . The population is estimated in tin* 
Petersburg Zeitschrift of February 1825, at 1,143,902 souls, of whom 
601,218 were females, and 54,416 paid no taxes. The Bashkirs in this 
province are a numerous and handsome race, fond of ornaments and gaudy 
dresses. The revenue in 1829 was 11,117,000 rix -dollars. The mines 
of iron and copper produced in the same year 1,616,000 rix- dollars — The 
capital, Perm , was founded by Catherine. It stands on the right bank of 
the Kama, and is covered on three sides by a thick forest, whose trees 
reach t<T the very gates of the city. It is regularly and handsomely built, 
and contains about 8000 inhabitants. From Perm to Koumgour , a dis- 
tance of 91* versts, the road, says Cochrane, is good, and the country fer- 
tile, with hills traversing it in all directions, and valleys filled with thriv- 
ing villages. Ossa is a town of 1,000 inhabitants. Solikamsk has 5,000 ; 
Ir bit 3,500 ; Ekutherineburg is a well-built city, founded by Catherine 
near the source of the lzett , and containing 15,000 inhabitants, who are 
generally, even those who may be styled opulent, bondsmen to government 
or to private individuals. It is 2,496 versts from Petersburg, and 358 
from Perm. There are large iron and copper-foundcries in the neighbour- 
hood, the latter of which supply the mint of the city with metal for coining 
3,000,000 of rubles annually. 'These are badly executed, and the metal 
itself is very impure. Cochrane says that 6,000 fine young men are con- 
stantly employed here washing the sand of the river for gold. The Ya- 
kooleff iron-foundery is a magnificent establishment employing above 6,000 
persons. 

Government oe Simbirsk.] 'This government is hounded on the 
N. by Kasau ; on the E. by Orenburg ; on the S. by Saratof ; on the S. 
W. by Pensa : and on the N. by Nishni Novgorod. Its population 
may amount at present to 1,200,000 souls, of whom 48,000 are Ta- 
tars of the Kasan stem ; and 18,000 Tcheremisses governed by their own 
solnicks. Hermann says that 220,399 peasants in this government are 
serfs of the crown, and 234,586 belong to the nobles. So that we may 
suppose, including the wives and families of these peasants, there are 
900,000 souls in a state of servitude. Public instruction is much neglect- 
ed in this government. According to law every chief town of a govern- 
ment should possess a gymnasium, and every town of a circle should have 
a central school ; hut there were only two schools in this government when 
Dr Erdmann visited it in 1 824. In the: same year there were 43 distiller- 
ies, 31 tanneries, 4 linen and 3 cotton manufactories, 5 cloth manufactor- 
ies, 7 soapworks, and 5 manufactories of potash. Grain, lint, fruit, horses, 
cattle, skins, and tallow are largely exported upon the Volga. Its princi- 
pal town is 8imhir.sk, which is situated at the foot of a mountain between 
the Wolga and Swiaja, and contains 15,000 inhabitants. The houses are 
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mostly built of wood. Singilejc has a population of 2,600 souls. Staf- 
fropol and Samara are towns of about 2,500 inhabitants. 

Government of Pens a.] Pensa is bounded on the N. by Nishni 
Novgorod ; on the N.E. and E. by Simbirsk ; on the S- by Saratof ; and 
on the W. by Tamboff. Hassel estimated the population of this province 
in 1820 at 1,044,824 souls. The town of Pensa contains about 12,000 
inhabitants. The other principal towns are: Nishni- Lomoff] Kerens k, In- 
sara, and Saransk . 


CHAP. V.— KINGDOM OF ASTRAKHAN. 

The kingdom of Astrakhan belonged in the middle ages to the Tatari- 
Kn khanate. It was conquered by the Russians in 1554, and now em- 
braces the provinces of Astrakhan, Saratof, Orenburg, and Caucasus. 

Government of Astrakhan.] This government is bounded on 
the N. by Orenburg ; on the E. by the river Ural, which divides it from 
the country of the Kirghissian Kaisacks ; on the S.E. by the Caspian ; 
on the S. by the government of Caucasus ; on the W. by the country ot 
the Don Cossacks ; and on the N.W. by the government of Saratof. Its 
general appearance is that of an immense naked steppe, traversed from 
N.W. to S.E. by the Volga. The other rivers are the Ural, Sarpa , Kama , 
and the two Ouzcs. The principal lakes are these of Kamitch , Bog do, 
Tragannos , and Kakhi. The atmosphere is generally pure and serene ; 
the spring commences so early as February ; summer is scorching ; the 
autumn is short ; and winter, which is very rigorous while it lasts, com- 
mences in September. The soil is in general arid ; but a great variety of 
plants are found in the islands formed by the mouth of the Volga, and ex- 
cellent tracts of pastoi e-land occur along the banks of the rivers. The 
principal productions are : wheat, barley, tobacco, fruits of an exquisite fla- 
vour, melons, ami mulberries. The population amounts to about 190,001) 
souls, and consist of Russians, Tatars, Cossacks, Calmucks, Armenians, 
Hindoos, and Kirghissians. The Russians, Armenians, and Hindoos, 
chiefly inhabit the towns ; the Cossacks — who are divided into the Astra- 
khan and Ural Cossacks — are stationed in and around the fortresses : the 
T atars and Calmucks are nomades ; and the Kirghissians inhabit the steppes. 
The principal manufactures consist of silk, cotton, saltpetre, and caviar. 
An excellent wine resembling Champagne is manufactured in the neigh- 
bourhood of Astrakhan. According to the Petersburg Gazette, the fish- 
eries of Astrakhan employed 6,G80 men, with 1847 boats in 1815; but, 
the value of these fisheries was not stated. The articles of export are:. fish, 
morocco-leather, seal-skins, oxen, tallow, fruits, and wine. — The only town 
of importance is Astrakhan which is built upon an island in the main 
mouth of the Volga. The edifi es are chiefly constructed of wood ; the 
arehiepiscopal palace, cathedral, and bazars, are handsome stone buildings. 
Cotton manufactories, and dye-works are numerous ; there are also consi- 
derable manufactories of powder and salt. The situation ot Astrakhan 
is highly favourable for commerce with Persia and Bucharia. The an- 
cient town of Astrakhan, the capital of the Tatar kingdom, was situated 
some miles farther up the river. The inhabitants ot the modern city 
have been recently estimated at 50,000. — Krasnoyarsk is a town of about 
2000 inhabitants. The Ural Cossacks belong to the circle of Krasnoyarsk. 

Government of Saratof.] This province which originally be- 
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longed to Astrakhan, was erected into a separate government in 1780 . It 
is bounded on the N. by Simbirsk; on the N.E. by Orenburg; on the E. 
and S. by Astrakhan ; on the W. by the country ot the Don Cossacks, 
and Voronetz ; and on the N.VV. by latnbot and Pensa. lheiivei Volga 
divides it into two parts, — the Ohtschei syrt or highlands, and the lowlands 
or southern district. The climate is mild. Siablofsky reckons the popu- 
lation at 884,000 ; Wichmann at only 718,000, of which a considerable 
portion are German and Polish colonists ; but Dr Erdmann estimated the 
total population of this government at 1,305,000 souls, ot whom 210,038 
were crown serfs, and 249,653 peasants of the nobles* Tlie villages of the 
German colonists in this government display greater appearance ot comfort 
than those of the Russians. There are two large salt-lakes in this coun- 
try : that of Ellon or Alt an -nor, where between 500 and 600 persons are 
employed by government in manufacturing salt, and another near the foot 
of mount Bogdo. The original cost of the salt of Elton is about 7 kopeks 
per pood ; it sells at Saratof for 60 kopeks and at Kasan for 120. There* 
was 52 distilleries, and 33 tanneries in this government at the period of 
Erdmann’s visit. The principal towns are : Saratof \ IVolsk , Kusnelz, Pe- 
irofsk , Balaschej \ Kami/schinsk, and Zarizyn. 

Provinc e of Caucasus.] This province takes its name from the 
Caucasian chain, from which it is indeed separated by a feitile plain, hut 
the Bechtan, a ramification of this chain, runs into the S.E. quarter of this 
district. The principal rivers are : the Terek which forms its eastern bound- 
ary, the Kuban, and Kuma. The prin ipal lake is tl.e Bolchei-lmen which 
separates this country from the territory of the Don Cossacks. The hear, 
would he insupportable in this <iisiriei during the summer, were it not 
tempered by breezes from the Caspian. Hurricanes are frequent, and the 
p/ague often commits great ravages in this province. The country is gen- 
erally flat and filled with marshes and salt lakes. About 895,476 arpens 
are thus occupied; 344,136 arpens are quite sterile; and 9,283,467 ar- 
pens are pasture districts occupied by nomade Cahnucks, Turcomans, 
and Nogais. On the banks of the rivers are many fine pieces of well-culti- 
vated land, which produce maize, millet, lint, sesame, and tobacco. The 
vine is cultivated in the district? of Mozdok and Kitdiar. The province 
of Caucasus is naturally divided into two distinct regions : l.v/, the fron- 
tier, or military district, which is occupied by fortresses, redoubts, and 
other military stations, garrisoned by Cossacks, and commanded by the gen- 
eral of the Georgian army ; and 2d, the province of Caucasus properly so 
called, which is likewise protected !>ya chain of ancient forts running along 
the military frontier, and the Kuban, Kama, Malka, and Terek. The Rus- 
sian villages in this part of the province have all been founded by colonists 
from European Russia since 1786. The total population does not exceed 
130,000 souls. The principal towns are; Stavropol, Georgievsky Alexan- 
drofsky and Kislijar . 

Province of Orenburg.] This province is hounded on the N.W. 
by Wiatka; on the N. by Perm ; on the N.E. by Tobolsk; on the E. and 
S.E. by the Kirghissian steppes ; on the S.W. by Astrakhan and Saratof ; 
and on the W. by Simbirsk and Kasan. It is divided into two districts : 
that of Ufa, and that of Orenburg, which are subdivided into 12 circle's. 
The town of Ufa on the Velaja contains about 6,000 inhabitants ; the 
population of Orenburg on the Ural, is said to amount to 20,000. Scrgi- 
efsk is a miserable town, hut celebrated for its sulphurated waters, which have 
their source in a valley watered by the S irgut, — The salt lake of l lets!- 
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near the llek, G8 versts from Orenburg, is 602 sagenes from E. to W. ami 
982 from N. to S. 


CHAP. VI. -THE KINGDOM OF SIBERIA. 

In 1242 the Tatars under Scheibani, a relation of the khan Batu, en- 
tered Siberia, and founded the khanete of Sibir or Turn, The last khan 
of this Mongolo-Tatarian province was Kutsclium. In 1563 Ivan II. 
added Siberia to the titles of the Russian czars ; and in 1587 the Rus- 
sians founded Tobolsk. The Don-Cossack, Yermak, conquered Western 
Siberia in 1581 ; and although this enterprising chief perished in 1584, 
within the short space of a century thereafter the whole of Siberia, from 
Europe to the Eastern ocean, and from the Frozen sea to the Chinese fron- 
tiers, was annexed to the Russian empire. The Russians were extending 
their dominions along the Amoor, and continuing to subdue the Tungous- 
sian tribes when they encountered the Chinese, who had been drawn thither 
by the same object. Jealousy of each other’s conquests involved these two 
powers in war about the year 1380, and the fortresses on the Amour be- 
came alternately the property of each as the chances of war dictated. 
At length however, the Chinese power prevailed ; and by a treaty ,of peace 
in 1689 the Russians ceded a considerable territory, together with the na- 
vigation of the Amour. This ceded territory, and other valuable points, 
Russia has never since been able to regain : as, with little exception, the 
two empires have remained at peace with each other since the signing ol 
the treaty of 1089. This vast territory is divided into the governments of 

Tobolsk, Tomsk and Irkoutsk. * . 

Government uy 1 oboi.sk.] This government, forming the western 
nart of Siberia, extends along the banks of the Obi, the Irtysh, and the 
Tobol. It is bourn’ i on the N. by the Polar ocean ; on the E. and 
S.E. hv the government of Tomsk ; on the S- by the kirgliissian steppes ; 
on the S.W. by Orenburg; and on the W, by Perm, Vologda, and Aic i- 
Zl\, The climate is on the whole severe, -no part but the southern 
districts producing grain ; hut the summer-heat is often very intense, and 
the climate is upon di. whole healthy. The soil is chiefly marl ami chalk, 
ex cent in the N. which is covered with immense tracts of sand. In the 
vast district of Beresof, which extends to the gulfs of Kara and Obi, there 
is no agriculture ; at the mouth of the Oln nothing is to be seen hut mo- 
rasses overgrown with rushes intermingled with dwarf willows; and on the 
borders of the ocean the only species of plant to he found is a kind of bram- 
ble. Upon the whole this province is so unproductive as only to yield a 

revenue of £150,000 to government. ... , , . . , 

Circle and Town of Tobolsk^ This circle is situated oil the junction of 
the three principal rivers of this government, in the midst of an immense 
i : n intersected by some lines of elevated rock. The puncipal town o 
Ibis circle is situated on the left bank of tbeMysb, at to j June- turn with the 

Tobol The inhabitants are estimated at 2J,000. It ' K 

archbishop who has jurisdiction over all Siberia, and the seat of the gover- 
nor .reneial of Western Siberia. The streets are paved with wood, and in 
, ’ ., .. f -u- same material, but the town is upon the 

general the buildings aie o ^the same mat 223 fee t higher 

whole clean and neat, lhe uppu part or „ V 

gover- 

rally , iw " ,ld 
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magnificence. In front are the noble Irtysh and 1 obol, joining their wa- 
ters from the east and south, and continuing their united course through 
the black and impenetrable forests, till lost on the verge of the horizon. 
The numerous pasture lands on the opposite bank of the river, with hevc and 
there a smoking chimney, enliven the scene, and render the place, with all 
its surrounding but distant deserts, a really enviable retreat. Immediate- 
ly under the eye is the river and lower town, with its regularly inter- 
secting streets ; all these afford ocular demonstration the Tobolsk is far 
from being a dull place ; yet, even in summer, the situation is very cold 
and bleak, being in the latitude of near 59°, and the thermometer, during 
winter, at times falling as low as 40° and 42° of Reaumur ; while, on the 
other hand, it is not always free from the opposite unpleasantness of ex- 
treme heat.” Sibir, the capital of the Tatars while they ruled Siberia, was 
situated about 10 or 11 miles from Tobolsk, on the little river Sibirka/ 
It is with difficulty that some obscure ruins of it can now be found. 

District of lsch im The district of lschim lies to the S. of Tobolsk 
and comes in contact on the S. with the great steppe of Issini or lschim, 
in which the Kirghisses of the middle horde wander. To repel the in- 
vasions of these wild tribes, a line of military posts extends here from the 
Tobol t(T tin Irtysh. 

Circle of Kurgan.^ The circle of Kurgan, S.W. from Tobolsk, has been 
< alled Siberian Italy. It is a fine fertile country. Kotzebue thus describes 
the amusements in which the young women of Kurgan indulge : Along 
the rivers there arc places where the you«g women come together to wash 
linen, and to bathe ; these baths an* converted by them into admirable 
gymnastic exercises ; they cross ami re-cross the Tobol, swimming grace- 
fully and without effort, leaving themselves for a time to the force of the 
current, and lying on the water with their face upwards ; they often pur- 
sue one another, or pelt one another with sand, duck, and upset one another, 
and plunge together; they remind a spectator of the Naiads of ancient fa- 
ble ; and so far do they carry their sport that one not used to see them 
would apprehend every moment they should see them go the bottom. The 
whole is conducted with the utmost decency ; the head alone appears out 
of water, and were it not for a sbght glance of the form of the bosom, one 
might doubt of their sex.” 

Tatar inhabitants.^ Cochrane has sketched a pleasing picture of the 
Tatar inhabitants of this government : “ These Tartars,” says he, “ are 
of the Bashkire race. I could not help observing the perfect cleanliness of 
their houses, the civility of the people, and the good economy of their 
lauds. I slept most contentedly in these dwellings ; feeding upon milk and 
cakes, hut seldom tasted animal food. The dress of the Tartar women is 
light, if not neat ; being merely a plain white shift, with a sash round the 
waist to support the bosom ; besides this they have not a vestige of ap- 
parel, except the handkerchief on the head. The young girls had the hair 
plaited and hanging down like the Biscay girls, or brought up under the 
left arm, and fastened to the fore part of the shift, by a riband. Such is the 
simple summer-dress ; the winter, or gala one, is, however, more tawdry. 
Their features appear delicate, but their limbs are strong, and their complex- 
ion very dark. At Kamenski I quitted the great Siberian road, not far from 
Tara, passing several neat Tartar villages, whose white plastered chimneys 
and ovens reminded me a little of those in my own country. The furniture 
consists of a few earthenware utensils, and a set of tea-things ; one half of 
the room is elevated above the other about fourteen inches, and that half 
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serves them alike for sitting, sleeping, and store-room. They are particu- 
lar in having clean bedding, and many pillows ; the latter of which are al- 
ways presented to a stranger to raise and soften his seat, as they have nei- 
ther chairs nor stools. A Tartar dwelling has always, if possible, attached 
to it the convenience of a vegetable garden. The women, I observed, ne- 
ver presume to eat or drink till their better or worse half has finished, and 
then hut seldom while in their presence.” 

Government of Tomsk.] This government, comprehending the 
countries situated on the Upper Obi and on the Yenisei, is bounded on the 
N. by the Polai' ocean ; on the E by Irkoutsk ; on the S. by Chinese Mon- 
golia ; on the S.W. by the Kirghissian steppes ; and on the W. by To- 
bolsk. This district contains about 500,000 inhabitants, of whom 80,000 
pay taxes. The gross revenue is about 3,000,000 of rubles. 

Town of Tomsk, The town of Tomsk is built on the right bank of 
the Tom, near its mouth. It is greatly subject to inundations from the ri- 
ver. Its population amounts to about 10,000. Malte Brun thinks that the 
central position of this town will perhaps render it one day the capital of 
Siberia ; but Cochrane says it appears an ineligible place as the seat of a 
government. There is here a military school with 400 students, and a 
provincial college without masters or scholars. » 

Circle of Biislc and Chinese fronlier .] The circle of Blink, to the S. of 
Tomsk, is the most southern part of this government, and enjoys a mild 
climate. It is bounded on the 8. by the Little Altai and on the S.W. by the 
Irtysh. Cochrane skirted this district along the Chinese frontier line. He 
describes Scmipulatinsk, as a neat garrisoned town, surrounded by a rude 
uncultivated country. At Poyanoyarsk beyond the Irtysh our traveller 
first saw melons in this country. They are of a prodigious size, and form, 
with cucumbers and bread, the general summer-diet of the inhabitants. 
At Ubinsk , accordin to Coc- raue, may be said to commence that chain 
of lofty mountains which divides the empires of Russia and China. The 
country on the W. side of the Irtysh here presents some fine hills and dales, 
with mountainous breaks in the background, while the Russian side is still 
a level steppe. At Uvarova “ that unproductive and endless flat, which 
extends from Ubinsk to Tobolsk and the Frozen sea, and from the Ural 
chain far eastward of Tomsk, is succeeded by a beautiful variety of hilly 
country, much cultivation, and some forest-spots.” CJslkamenagorsk is 
placed in a vast level, bounded E. and W. by lofty distant mountains. 
From this point to Boukhtarrna the road leads along the banks of ‘ the ra- 
pid Ulba* through a romantic country. “ Boukhtarrna,” says Cochrane, 
“ stands on the right bank of the Irtysh, in one of the most romantic spots in 
the universe. It is environed by the noblest mountains, which yet appear to 
have no other connexion with each other than that of standing together on 
the same globe ; they are in fact so many beautiful hills placed on a perfect- 
ly level plain, so that a traveller may go round them without an ascent or 
descent of ten perpendicular feet. From this may be imagined the roman- 
tic beauty of the valleys which intervene ; not a tree, nor a shrub,* nor a 
habitation, is to be seen, save only in the fortress — nothing but grass. The 
valley is one continued carpet of herbage, forming, in contrast with the 
sterile mountains, a picturesque solitude, undisturbed, except during the 
night, by the barking of the wolves and other wild animals. From the 
Boukhtarminsk to Narym in the circle of the same name is a distance of 
160 miles through a beautiful country. Malaya Narymka is the last Russian 
spot on the frontier. “ An officer and a few men placed here are all that 
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are left to mark the boundaries of two such mighty empires as Russia ami 
China.” Cochrane describes the scenery here as wild and deserted : 
“ some of the loftiest granite mountains spreading in various directions, 
enclosing some of the most luxuriant valleys in the world, — yet all deserted ! 
all this fine and fertile tract abandoned to wild beasts, merely to constitute a 
neutral territory.” The first Chinese settlement is 80 miles distant from 
this spot. 

Province of Irkoutsk.] The ancient government ot lrkout.sk com- 
prehended more than one-half of Siberia. It was bounded on the N. by 
the Polar ocean; on the E. by the straits and sea ot. Behring ; the Eastern 
ocean, and the sea of Okhotsk ; on the S. by the Chinese empire ; and on 
the W. by the government of Tomsk. In 1823 it was divided into the 
go eminent of Irkoutsk, the province of Irkoutsk, the district of Kanit- 
schatka, and the country of Tchoukotsk. The population of this ancient 
government in 1820 was 510,000 souls. 

Government qfl rkoutsk.~\ Of the above population about one-half be- 
longs to the new government of Irkoutsk. It is composed of Russians, 
Cossacks, Tungusians, Mongols, and Buriats. This government is divid- 
ed into the six districts of Irkoutsk, Kirensk, Nertchinsk, Nishni-Udinsk, 
Selenginsk , and Vershni-Udinsk, comprehending a total superficies probably 
double that of the kingdom of France. — The town of Irkoutsk has a po- 
pulation of *15,000- including 2000 soldiers. Cochrane says that “it scarce- 
ly deserves the name of city, except for its public buildings, which are 
good ; yet though I confess it is upon the whole a fine town, I could not 
but feel disappointed from its total want of original plan, as well as its 
present want of regularity, which must retard its advancement for a long 
time to come. Tobolsk is certainly its superior in every thing except its 
situation, and the singularly fine appearance of a few buildings, public and 
private. The streets are wide, and run at right angles, but there are in 
some of them gaps of two ami three hundred yards, without a building. 
There are, however, many fine points of view ; and when it is considered 
that Irkoutsk has been raised into a goverrnent and city only within these 
forty years, its progress towards improvement must be acknowledged. The 
houses are for the greater part of wood, though many are of brick, and 
constructed in a superior style of architecture. Of the churches there are 
at least a dozen, which not a little contribute to the splendour of its ap- 
pearance ; the exchange and public bazars are a fine range of buildings, 
with a superb saloon in the centre, where public balls and masquerades are 
held, at least as often as once a-fortuight during the long winters, besides 
numerous private balls. Of society there is but little, but that little is 
good, and mostly German.” 

Vershni-Udinsk and Selenginsk^ Vershni-Udinsk is a large, populous, 
and flourishing town, on the right bank of the Selenga, 200 miles from 
Irkoutsk. It is the grand mart between the latter place and Kiakhta, 

“ and has risen” says Cochrane, “ upon the ruins of Selenginsk. A very 
lucrative and considerable trade,” continues the same author, “ is carried 
on round the neighbourhood, with the Buriats, who arc very numerous and 
wealthy, in furs and cattle. There is a strong garrison kept up, it being 
considered as a frontier place, and a daily communication, by a formal re- 
port, is held with Selenginsk. The town contains 400 houses, and about 
2,600 inhabitants. The situation is considered healthy, and is so far plea 
sant, that there is a very good, though small, circle of society. From it 
to Selenginsk are 70 miles, which I performed, along the transparent Se- 
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le»ga, in 7 hours. The banks of the river bore the most romantic appear* 
ance, the hills rising above one another into the loftiest mountains, but pre- 
senting no appearance of habitation or cultivation, except in the low val- 
leys. The villages are, however, within four and five miles of each other, 
along both the banks of the river. The city of Selenginsk, standing upon 
the right bank of the river, is, indeed, a miserably decayed place, — art and na- 
ture seeming to do their utmost to bury it in oblivion. A garrison of one 
thousand men is still kept up, — to no purpose ; for the locality of Verch- 
ney-Udinsk must soon complete its min. Selenginsk has also suffered 
much, of late, from two serious fires, and is, in other parts, tumbling down 
from the encroachment of the river, which annually makes great inroads. 
It is but twenty years since the present centre of the river was the centre 
of the city : the inhabitants have continued to recede as far as possible. 
Some embankments they made, in the early part of last year, were washed 
away in the 4 autumn ; and the foundations of many houses will, no doubt, 
be destroyed on the next breaking up of the river. There are about 200 
dwellings, and 1000 inhabitants, independently of the military. The vi- 
cinity is, however, very well peopled ; and there is much corn raised by 
some colonies of Poles, who were transplanted hither, by the Empress 
Catherine , about 1791, They are the only people 1 have seen in* Siberia, 
who apply manure to their lands, and doubtless receive it again with in- 
terest." * 

Nertchinskr\ The town of Nertchinsk is about 500 miles from Nish- 
ni-Udinsk. It is ill built and contains only about 1000 inhabitants. It 
i9 situated on the frontier of the Shilka and Nertcha rivers, whose conflu- 
ent streams unite with the Amoor. The mines belonging to this place are 
worked by convicts whose number are said to amount to 2000. 

Kiakhta.~] Kiakhta is a neat and regularly built town upon the right 
bank of the little stream Kiakhta, in the district of Nishni-Udinsk, 18 
leagues S. from Selenginsk. The little brook of its own name serves as 
the boundary of Russia and China, and the trade betwixt the two empires 
is chiefly conduced here. The place of commerce is called Old Kiakhta. 
None but merchants are allowed to reside in it. About 200 fathoms from 
Old Kiakhta is the residence of the Chinese merchants called Maimatchin. 
Kiakhta was founded in 1728 ; the present number of its inhabitants is 
1200. We have described the trade conducted here with China in a pro- 
ceeding chapter. 

FHstrict of Okhotsk. 2 The most easterly parts of Siberia are compre- 
hended in the district of Okhotsk, which may be generally described as a 
hilly country, covered with marshy woods. It is bounded on the N. by 
the Polar ocean ; on the N.W. by Behrings straits ; on the W. by the sea 
of Kr.mtschatka and sea of Okhotsk ; and on the S. and W. by the mo- 
dern province of Irkoutsk. The chief town is Okhotsk situated in the N. 
E. part of a bay formed by the rivers Okota arid Kouktui, and containing 
a population of about 1500 souls. The surrounding country produces fine 
timber, in consequence of which a dock-yard has been built. The duty 
upon imported goods here does not exceed <£300 per annum, although the 
American company import their goods here. “ The produce arriving at 
Okotsk," says Cochrane, “ has to choose betwixt the dangers of a bad 
roadstead, and of a very difficult port. From Okotsk to Irkoutsk and 
Kiakhta, are near three thousand miles of the most difficult and dangerous 
land carriage in the world ; a journey which cannot be accomplished during 
the season in which the vessels generally arrive at Okotsk; consequently 
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one years interest of the money is sunk, besides the exposure of the goods 
to the ignorance and negligence of warehouse-keepers, and the dampness 
of the atmosphere. The only period in which the port of Okotsk can he 
approached or departed from, is between the months of July and October, 
or only four months. The general period for vessels arriving is the latter 
part of July or beginning of August ; too late in the season to admit of 
their cargoes being forwarded to Yakutsk in time to take the winter road, 
and reach the fair of Kiakhta during the same season, as the fair com- 
mences in February.” 

Country of the Tschuklsches.~\ The province of Okhotsk comprehends 
the country of the Tsclmktsches, which extends from Behring’s straits to 
the country of the Koriaks, and between the 64th and 71st parallels. The 
valleys are here filled with morasses and small lakes ; the mountains are of 
moderate height. The inhabitants are fishers and hunters, and live in a 
state of extreme poverty ; their numbers, according to Sarytschef, amount 
to about 10,000. There is a tradition among the Tsclmktsches, that the 
strait which separates them from the opposite shore towards the N. was 
not formerly covered with ice, and that the inhabitants passed it in their 
haydars or boats. 

Country if the Koriaks. ] The Koriaks inhabit the country between 
the Anadyr and the peninsula of Kamtschatka. They are divided into 
two classes, — the one of which are located, the other pursue a nomade life*. 
The former are chiefly found on the shores of the sea of Okhotsk, where 
they dwell in villages resembling those of the Kamtsehadalians. Their 
numbers amount to about 1600, and they live in a state of extreme misery. 
The nomade, Koriaks pay no tribute to Russia, and often commit depre- 
dations on their more pacific neighbours. Cochrane says they have the 
same features, manners, customs, and language, as the Tsclmktsches. 

Peninsula of Kamtschatka. This large peninsula formerly formed a 
subdivision of the province of Okhotsk, but must now he regarded as be- 
longing, with the Little Kuriles ami adjacent islands, to the province of 
Irkoutsk. It extends from 51° to 63° N. lat. and between 155° and 173 1 ' 
1 O' E. long., terminating towards the S. in cape Lopatka. A magnificent 
chain of volcanic mountains, with numerous peaks, which seem to be con- 
nected with tin* Jablonnoi mountains on the N. and with the Kurile is- 
lands at their southern extremity, traverse the whole length of the penin- 
sula, and give birth to several rivers, of which the Kamtschatka is the only 
navigable one, admitting vessels of 100 tons as far as 150 miles inland. 
There are also a number of lakes of considerable size . The soil is volca- 
nic and stony. The winter is of ten months duration, and the soil at the 
depth of 24 or 30 inches is always frozen ; but the cold is never very in- 
tense, the sea-fogs keeping up a humid and comparatively mild state of 
atmosphere. Spring is the most agreeable time, but the greatest heat 
occurs in July. Potatoes never ripen, and pease only flower ; but turnips 
and radishes thrive amazingly, and glass grows to a great height. Fine 
timber is found on the banks of the Kamtschatka and Yelofka; and along 
the eastern coast wild berries and wild garlic abound. “ The principal 
riches of Kamtschatka,” says Cochrane, “ may be said to consist in the 
animals of the chase, of which there is so prodigious a number, that there 
are not sufficient inhabitants to take them. The most valuable are foxes 
of various colours, a few sea and more river otters, with an immense 
number of sables. Bears, wolves, rein-deer, and mountain-sheep, and 
sometimes a few lynxes, are also to be found. The number of skins 
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annually exported and consumed in the peninsula may be about thirty 
thousand, of which sables and foxes form the principal part. The sables 
are considered at once the warmest and the coarsest known ; the foxes, 
however, especially the fiery red, are of the finest species. Next to 
these furs, the dogs of Kamtschatka may be considered as forming a 
great part of their riches. These faithful and useful animals are em- 
ployed to transport fish, supply the house with water, the cattle with 
hay, — in short, to do all the work that horses perform in England. 
They are fed as circumstances may dictate, being always left to shift for 
themselves from June to October. They are of a coarse appearance, in 
shape resembling a common house-dog, but endued with great sagacity ; 
and it is to be regretted that they are not relieved a little by the importa- 
tion of horses. Independent of fish and wild animals, the Kamtschatdales 
derive also a considerable benefit from the surprising quantities of geese, 
ducks, swans, snipes, and wild cocks. They are preserved by dipping 
them in water, which freezing, they will be good as long as winter conti- 
nues ; at other times they are salted.” The same authority informs us, 
that the whole native Kamtschatdale population does not exceed 2760 ; in 
1784 it amounted to 2848. The number of Russians was 1260. “ This 

population,” says Cochrane, “ is now established in villages, all built in the 
old Russian style, which are clean and comfortable. During the summer, 
or fishing season, they leave their winter residences for the halagans, or 
places which they use f. r drying their fish. Thus the summer is employed 
in preparing food against the winter, which latter is taken up in the chase. 
Eeyond this, the Kamtschatdale is still the same lazy, drunken, servile 
animal as formerly. Their ancient language is not forgotten, but is so far 
out of use, that tin » ' ire few who do not speak Russian. Ivlost of the 
aborigines are bapti" <l r and n ay be said to live as the Russians do. The 
number of real Kamstchatdales who retain their ancient usages is small. 
They reside on the northern coasts beyond Tygil and Nishney Kanit- 
cliatsk. Hospitality is the most striking feature in their character; but 
they are also distinguished by their strict adherence to truth, and their 
honesty is proverbial. Without being forward to complain of ill treatment, 
they will fearlessly recount it when questioned. They are in part governed 
by their own towns or chiefs, but an annual visit is made to each village 
by the isprav'iick , or chief judge, as well for the purpose of collecting 
sables, as of administering justice and d jciding quarrels. Their dress is 
the same as formerly, that for die winter season being made of the skins 
of beasts ; but in summer they wear nankeens, and at present there is 
hardly a Kamtschatdale who does not wear a shirt. The women have 
also adopted the Russian head-dress, the articles for which are procured 
fronrthe pedlars at a most exorbitant rate. It is surprising that this peo- 
ple, who have now been feeling the extreme of oppression from neglect 
and mal-adniinistratioii for 120 years, should not have become wiser and 
more economical in their habits ; on the contrary, one might suppose they 
were a people hut yesterday discovered. They will part with the most 
valuable furs for a trifling article or a glass of spirits.” 

Islands in the Eastern Sea.] The islands we are about to enu- 
merate are now comprehended in the province of Irkoutsk. Imoglim and 
Igcljim are two small inhabited islands in Behring’s straits : the former 
about 24 miles long hy 3 in breadth, — the latter of less size. — The island 
of aS7 Laurence was discovered in 1764; it is of considerable size, and 
lit s nearly under the parallel of 64’. — The island of Ajah, to the E. of the 
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latter island, belongs to the American continent. — The St Matthew islands 
form a small groupe in the sea of Kamtschatka. — The P ribtjlofschen groupe 
in the same sea are chiefly valuable as fur-islands. — The Aleutian is- 
lands have been assigned by Make Brun and some other geographers to 
America. Their number exceeds 150, of which above 40 are inhabited. 
Schubert has calculated their total superficies at 482 German square miles, 
and their total population at 5600 souls. They may be arranged under 
three groupes : the Aleutes proper, the Andreonofski islands, and the Lisii 
or Kavalang islands. The principal island of the Aleutes. proper is Beh- 
ring’s island , discovered in 1740. It is uninhabited,’ and seems to consist 
of a mass of granite, rising in some of the inland hills to the height of 
6400 feet. — The Kuriles are 26 in number, and present a total superficies, 
according to Schubert, of 145.5 German square miles. The islands of 
this groupe belonging to Russia support a population amounting to nearly 
1000. They form what is called the Little Kuriles ; the Grand Kuriles, 
at the S.W. extremity of the groupe, belong to Japan, and enjoy a much 
more hospitable climate. The Russian Kuriles were first discovered in 
1713 ; they pay a yearly tribute in furs. 

CHAP. VII.— THE CAUCASIAN DISTRICTS. 

We now proceed to survey the first portion of the Russian possessions in 
Asia, comprehending the nations, countries, and towns, of the Caucasian 
region which have submitted to the authority of the czars. But, before 
entering upon topographical details, we shall take a rapid survey of the 
progress of Russian conquest in this part of Asia. At the accession of 
Peter the Great, Russia was in possession of the port of Astrakhan on 
the Caspian, but had not dreamed of conquest beyond her existing limits ; 
the seas of Azoff and the Euxine were wholly surrounded by the domin- 
ions of the Osmanli sultans and the Crimean khans ; and even the northern 
gulfs of Finland and Bothnia owned the naval sway of the successors of 
Gustavus Vasa. Peter first roused the energies of his country, and pre- 
meditated those gigantic schemes of conquest which his successors have 
been so steadily pursuing up to the present moment. With his infant navy 
he captured Azoff ; and the retention of this port, with that of Taganrok 
at the peace of Carlo witz in 1699, gave the Russians their first footing on 
the shores of the Mseotis. With the decline of Swedish power, that of 
Russia acquired extension and consolidation ; while the distractions of Per- 
sia afforded the ever- watch ful czar a favourable opportunity of extending 
the Russian dominion on the shores of the Caspian, and annexing part of 
the provinces of Daghistan and Shirwan to his empire. The treaty of 
Kainardji, dictated by Romanzoff, secured for Russia a firm footing on the 
shores of the seas of Azoff and the Euxine, and led to a farther cession 
on the part of Turkey of all the country between the Don and Kuhan 
rivers. By the peace of Teflis, in 1797, Russia completed the acquisi- 
tion of Daghistan and Shirwan. By the peace of 1813, she obtained from 
Persia the whole of Georgia, the khanates of Karabagli and Gandscha, 
the Mogan plain, and the northern part of Talishin ; and the treaty of 
1 828 with the same power put her in possession of the khanates of Nakhts- 
chivan and Erivan, or in other words, of all that remained of Persian 
Armenia to the N. of the Araxes. By the treaty of 1829 with Turkey, 
Russia has acquired the whole coast of the Euxine, round about from 
the mouth of the Kuban to the port of St Nicholas, near the mouth of 
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the Apsarus. This cession includes the important fortresses of Anapa 
and Poti, which latter commanded the mouth of the Phasis. In addi- 
tion to these, she has also obtained the fortresses of Uttsighur, Akhal- 
ziche, and Akal-Kalaki, the line of the new demarcation, stretching 
straight east from the port of St Nicholas, along the north frontier of Gu- 
riel, till it strike the mountains at the western source of the Kur, and 
which divide Immeretia from Guriel. The line goes due east, passing two 
hours journey to the south of Akhalziche, and then south-east, passing 
the same distance to the west of Akal-Kalaki, till it strike the old Per- 
sian and Turkish frontier, at the source of the most eastern branch of the 
Arpa-Shai. But as all our maps of this region are remarkably inaccurate 
and deficient, it is not easy to form an accurate idea of the new frontier. 
No European travellers have explored this tract except Chardin, who 
went from the port of Batoumi across the country, crossed the mountains, 
and went down the western branch of the Kur to Akhalziche, from thence 
to Uttsighur, where the Kur bends to the north-east, and travelled along 
its banks to Tell is . 6 

Let us now take a brief review of what Russia has thus gained in this 
quarter of the Asiatic continent, and of what she is still likely to gain 
here, and of the consequences which may result to Europe and tile cause 
of civilization generally from Russian aggrandizement in these regions. 
We have seen that she is now complete mistress of the navigation and 
commerce of the Euxine, round about from the mouth of the Danube to 
that of the Apsarus. The whole coast of the Euxine is hers ; and at no 
distant period, the whole southern coast from that river to the city of Con- 
stantine, and from thence to the mouths of the Ister, will own the Russian 
sway. The gates of the Bosphorus and the Hellespont are now perma- 
nently open to her ships. The Euxine will no longer, but to the barbar- 
ous subjects of a barbarous prince, be a Mare clausum , as for ages past; 
and the shores of that inhospitable sea will enjoy the benefits of recipro- 
cal commercial intercourse with the enlightened nations of the west. The 
humiliated descendant of Osman will no longer have it in his power to 
shut or open the Dardanelles or the Bosphorus as formerly at pleasure ; 
or if, in a moment of infatuation, he should presume to exercise his wont- 
ed power, his expulsion from 4 the City of the Seven Ilills’ will be the in- 
evitable consequence. Placed as he now is, between renovated Greece on 
the south, and Russia on the, north, he must prepare himself for his 
final removal from the palace of the Caisars and the throne of Byzantium, 
and for flight across the Bosphorus to the desolated plains and ruined cities 
of the Asiatic peninsula ; where, like another Marius amidst the ruins of 
Carthage, lie may take up his abode in that vast necropolis of departed 
grandeur. 

The cession of the Turkish fortresses at the southern foot of the Cau- 
casus, and the coast of the Abcassian Tartars, and the cession of Poti at 

4 Till we obtain better ami more accurate maps, — and it is from the Russians only 
that we shall ever obtain them, — it is impossible, from such maps as we at present pos- 
sess, to form a clear and accurate idea of the new boundary on the side of Asiatic Tur- 
key. Klaproth, indeed, traversed the Caucasus and Georgia, then new acquisitions on 
the side of Turkey and Persia; but he never .explored this new-ceded territory, nor ever 
visited the pashalicks of Tchildir or Akhalziche. The reason is obvious. No traveller 
can traverse any part of Asiatic Turkey with freedom, nor without exciting the jealousy 
of the pashas, and is besides in constant danger of being robbed or murdered, in a 
country totally destitute of any efficiency to protect its own subjects, and much less a 
Christian European, travelling to gratify his own curiosity, or wishing to make obser- 
vations. 
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the mouth of the Phasis, the only fortress the sultan possessed in Min- 
<z;relia, will produce another important consequence, — the abolition of the 
Turkish slave trade, — one of those happy consummations so ardently desir- 
ed by the enlightened friends of humanity. From Circassia and Georgia the 
harems of the Mahomtnedan sovereigns, and their wealthy subjects , have 
been replenished in every age with a crowd of captive beauties. From 
the same regions thousands of unhappy captives, taken in the wars which 
the rude mountaineers incessantly waged with each other, were sold by 
their barbarous captors to the Turks and Persians, to be disposed of in the 
bazaars of Constantinople, Erzeroum, Bagdad and- Cairo, Ispahan and 
Teheran . 6 

Further, Russia wished to establish a commercial intercourse between 
the port of Odessa and the city of Teflis in Georgia, but it was impossi- 
ble this design could be accomplished whilst the Turks held the fortress 
of Poti, at the entrance of the PJiasis, and on the left hank, and perpetu- 
ally molested and stopped all merchant-ships under the Russian flag. This 
obstacle is now removed by the capture and cession of that fortress, and 
the commercial intercourse between the places above mentioned will suf- 
fer no other impediments but those which arise from the mountainous na- 
ture of the country at the heads of the Pliasis and Kur. 

Again, by the cession of Poti, and the opening up a maritime inter- 

• 

0 The continual demand for slaves, by the Mussulmans of Turkey and Persia, en- 
couraged and maintained a continual system of petty warfare amid the innumerable 
tribes of the Caucasus, in order to supply the demand. The Russians, by their con- 
quest of Georgia and Mingrelia, put an end to the traffic in that quarter. It is a well 
known fact, that the Mamelukes, sovereigns of Egypt for more than six centuries, were 
Circassian slaves imported into that country by the Ayoubite sultans to recruit their 
armies, and that these slaves deposed their masters, and divided the country amongst 
themselves ; and that their numbers were annually recruited by importations from the 
mouth of the Phasis, or the slave-market of Constantinople. It is also well known, 
that from the stoppage of the slave trade in Mingrelia by the Russians, the Mameluke 
beys of Egypt could no longer, as formerly, keep up the number of their slaves by an- 
nual importations, and that the number and power of these lords of the soil of Egypt 
gradually diminished since that epoch ; and, amongst other causes, paved the way for 
their downfall and expulsion from that long misgoverned and miserable country. After 
the loss of the Crimea, and the country N. of the Kuban, the Turks erected the fortress 
of Anapa, 30 versts (20 British miles) I'.’orn the mouth of the Liman of the Kuban, 
and 80 versts, or 54 British miles, from Tmoularakan, the ancient Phanagoria, in 1784. 
By means of this new fortress, and a few other small forts between this and the fron- 
tiers of Mingrelia, the Turks were enabled to maintain a communication with the Cir- 
cassians, Abcazians, Lesghians, and other Mussulman tribes in the Caucasus, who sub- 
sisted by plunder and robbery, and particularly by .the sale of Russian subjects, whom 
they carried into slavery in the very midst of peace. By the treaty of Bucharest in 
1812, Anapa and Poti were restored, and the rest were promised to be restored, on con- 
dition that the garrisons should cease to support the banditti, and that no Russian should 
be sold as a slave in these forts; hut it was refused to deliver them all up without suffi- 
cient security that the conditions would he fulfilled. The Turks, however, still conti- 
nued the old practice of buying Russian subjects as slaves, and Anapa was the grand 
emporium of this nefarious commerce, the inhabitants of which exported all the prison- 
ers which the mountaineers took in their incursions into Georgia and the Russian ter- 
ritories. From this place Turkish officers went; openly into Circassia, to encourage 
brigandage and the traffic in slaves ; and as Constantinople was the chief mart, it was 
the grand focus of the perpetual war for which the Caucasian tribes kept up with those 
under the Russian dominion. General Yermoloff, governor of Georgia, maintained an 
active and persevering war with these banditti ; but they always found a secure refuge 
beyond the Kuban, in the Turkish dominions. The capture of Anapa, therefore, with 
the other 40i*ts along the coast, was a principal object tit the campaign of 1828 ; and in 
order for ever to prevent all Turkish intercourse with the mountain-tribes of Caucasus, 
and deprive these latter of every inducement to carry on an endless warfare, either mu- 
tually, or with those under Russian domination, byfmdinguready market for their cap- 
tives, as heretofore, at the Turkish ports and fortresses on the coast, the whole of that 
maritime tract has been retained by the Russians, and formally ceded to them by the 
peace of Adrianople. Thus a final close will bo put to the slave trade so long and so 
disgracefully carried on at the mouth of the FhaAs and the fortress of Anapa. 
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course with the intermediate regions of the Euxine and Caspian, Russia 
can now transport her armies from the mouths of the Danube, the Dneis- 
ter, and the Dneiper, by sea to the mouth of the Pliasis, and march them 
to the east or south as she sees fit, in any future war with Turkey or Per- 
sia. By means of a constant mval communication with the ports of South- 
ern Russia, her armies can at all times be supplied with reinforcements, 
provisions, and military stores, to facilitate her warlike operations and plans 
of future conquest ; while, by the secure possession of naval stations at 
the head of the Euxine, her power will be invulnerable to any attack from 
the undisciplined rabble which generally composes the mass of a Turkish 
or Persian army. The easy communication which in ancient times sub- 
sisted between Constantinople and the eastern coast of the Euxine, was of 
vast advantage to the count of Byzantium. By its means the successors 
of Constantine were enabled to keep up a constant intercourse with the 
Christian princes of Colchis and Iberia, and with the Armenians, a peo- 
ple always attached to the interests of the Byzantine emperors by the 
ties of a common faith ; in consequence of which the Persians, all-pow- 
erful under the auspices of the great Nushirvan, were always baffled in 
their attempts to establish a footing in Colchis. By means of a fleet, the 
renowned Ileraclius was enabled to transport an army to the ‘friendly 
shores of Colchis, — explore his way over the mountains of Armenia, — 
penetrate into the heart of Persia, — and compel the great king to recall his 
hitherto victorious armies to the defence of his crown, his throne, and his 
capital. 

•By means of such a naval intercourse, Russia will no longer be under 
the necessity of marching her vast armies into Western Asia by the cir- 
cuitous route; of the Don, and across the vast steppe which extends to the 
hast; of the ( ’auca.u^ Her forces will no more he compelled to toil their 
way up the long, st p, narrow, and rocky glens of that mighty range, and 
cross its hoary summit alongst the brink of precipitous and unfathomable 
abysses, to arrive at the hanks of the Kur. Nothing more will he requi- 
site hut a fleet <>i transports to convey them to the mouth of the Pliasis — 
which is navigable 10 miles for large vessels, and 80 miles more for 
small craft to Sarapana or Shaoorapo — from whence, over the Iberian Pass, 
it is five days’ journey to where the Kur becomes navigable. In this de- 
tile, according to Strabo, were precipices, deep abysses, mountain-torrents, 
and deep glens ; but this pass was made practicable even for elephants 
by the celebrated Nushirvan, when he marched his armies into Col- 
chis in the (ith century. A voyage of a week, or at most ten days, will 
waft the Russian armies to the Pliasis, and fourteen days more will march 
them to Teflis. This will cause a vast saving of toil, expense, and time, 
and wen of lives,, as many must have undoubtedly perished in the long 
inarch from the Don to the Kur, both of men, and carriage, and cavalry- 
horses. By this way all the battering and field-artillery were formerly 
brought, and any one who is the, least acquainted with the difficulties of a 
mountain road, may conceive the immense toil that must have been in- 
curred in dragging them up the steeps of the Dariel, and across the moun- 
tain-barrier which separates the sources of the Terek and the Avagwi, and 
which iu winter is wholly impracticable. 

Further, by her late acquisitions on the side of Asiatic Turkey and 
Persia, Russia is now complete mistress of the whole isthmus between the 
Caspian, and the seas of Azoff and the Euxine. The whole range of the 
vast Caucasus — that monarch of mountains — with all its passes and late- 
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ral ranges, as far south as the plains of the Araxes, the Apsaras, and 
the source of the Kur, is now under her control. That mighty bul- 
wark which, from immemorial time, separated the civilized regions of 
the south from the innumerable rude and warlike tribes of the north, 
which roamed in the wilds and deserts of ancient Scythia and Asiatic 
Sarmatia, is now laid open to conquering bands, more powerful by 
discipline and science than the congregated hordes of the martial At- 
tila, or those which composed the immense host of that greatest of 
conquerors, Gherigiz Khan, or his successor in the path of destruction 
and carnage, the savage Timour. In no antecedent period of past his- 
tory was any sovereign possessed of the whole of this isthmus ; neither 
the Persians, nor the Macedonians, nor the Romans, ever possessed it 
but in part. Beyond the southern slopes of the Caucasus their domin- 
ions never extended ; the mountaineers of that range always as- 
serted and .etained their rude and wild independence, and the nations 
of the south were in constant dread of the warlike Scythians, who wan- 
dered on the extensive plains at the base of the Caucasus, or who 
dwelt on its northern slopes. 

We shall have occasion to notice the Russian claims to acquisitions in 
Independent Tartary in a future part of our work. 

I. PRO VI NCR OF GKOIIGIA. 

j Boundaries. ~\ Georgia is hounded on the N. by those parts of the 
Caucasus which are inhabited by the Ossetians, the Mitzdjeghi, and the 
Lesgliians ; on the E. by the principal chain of the Caucasus, which run- 
ning S.E. separates this country from Daghestan ; farther to the S. it 
touches upon the khanate of Scheki ; on the S. it now reaches to the 
Aran river ; on the W. it is hounded by Imcritia. 

NarneJ] Some authors have derived the name of this country from 
that of the Georgi , a people who, according to Pomponius Mela, dwelt 
on the N.E. of the Caucasus ; hut this is au error, for the Georgi never 
occupied the country now known by the name of Georgia. Its name is 
certainly derived from the appellation Gurdji , by which the Georgians are 
known in the East at the present day, and which is the origin of the name 
Gurdjislan , given to the country which they inhabit. The name of the 
Gurdji does not occur in the Eastern historians earlier than towards the 
end of the 11th century, and it is probable that it was not given to the 
inhabitants of this country before the great Persian invasion under the 
Seldshuck sultan, Malek Shall. Georgi II. the son of Bagrat, was king" 
of Georgia at this epoch, that is between 1072 and 1089; and after a long 
and fierce struggle, he was compelled to submit to the Persian conqueror, 
and to receive his paternal kingdom as a fief from the crown of Persia. 
According to some modern authors, the name of both the country and its 
inhabitants is derived from that of the river Kur, which waters this fine 
region ; and the people ought rather to be named Korgians or Kurgians . 
The denomination, Grusia , under which this country is known to the Rus- 
sians, is merely a corruption of Gurdji . The Armenians call this country 
Urastan at Vrastan , and the inhabitants Virk . 

History.'] The Georgians pretend to an antiquity as high as that af- 
fected by the Chinese. Adopting the Armenian genealogies, they trace 
their origin to Kargamos , a grandson of Noah. Setting aside fable, it 
would appear that this nation was first located in the mountains of Pam - 
\yak\. Tkiv earliest emigrants turned their steps northwards, and peopled 
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the fertile valleys which extend from this chain to the Caucasus. Geor- 
gian history informs us that the country lying betwixt the right bank of 
the Kur and the Bedroudji, called Debele , was the residence of Karthlos, 
one of their earliest chiefs. Their chronicles likewise inform us, that 
Mtskhethos, the soil of Karthlos, built a city on the confluence of the 
Aragwi and Kur, to which he gave his own name, and which became the 
capital of his dominions. After his decease, each valley, or distinct dis- 
trict, was governed by its own chief; but the chief who resided at 
Mtskhetha was acknowledged by them as their head, under the title of 
mama-sale hli, or ‘ father of the household.’ A people called Khazar, who 
dwelt on the N. of Caucasus, devastated the whole country betwixt the 
Black sea and the Caspian, during what might be called the ages of the 
chiefs ; and their inroads were succeeded by an invasion from the people 
of the East, who were governed by the descendants of Nebrod or Nimrod, 
that is, the Persians. Their king, Aphridoun, or Feridoun, we are in- 
formed, sent one of his satraps called Ardam into Georgia, at the head of 
a large army ; he expelled the lingering Khazars from the country, and 
annexed it to the dominions of Persia ; but the Georgians regained their 
independence during the commotions which followed the death of Aphri- 
doun. In a few years, however, Georgia was again subjected to' Persian 
dominion, and continued tributary to that country until the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. The Georgian chronicles represent the Macedonian 
conqueror as having personally won the country from the Persians ; but 
add that Pharnavaz, a young hero of the race of Mtskhethos, expelled the 
Greek governor whom Alexander had left in Georgia, and was thereupon 
raised to the throne by a grateful nation. His son Sourmag having died 
without issue, a king or queen of the race of Nebrod was elevated to the 
crown, and the new dynasty were called Nebrothiani. To this dynasty 
succeeded that of At \a1i ho> niani 2 of Armenian origin, and founded by 
Archakh, which dynasty lasted 300 years, or down to the year 265 of our 
era. After the death of Aspaghour, the hist of this dynasty, the Persians 
invaded Armenia and Georgia ; but the Georgian chiefs, unable to resist 
the invader, proposed that the Persian king should allow one of his sons 
to marry the daughter of Aspaghour, and become their king. King 
Kbasre acceded to this request, and his son Mirian received the Geor- 
gian crown. Mirian embraced Christianity, and his example was ge- 
nerally followed in 3L8. One of his most celebrated descendants was 
Valitsng Gourg-aslan, who engaced in a series of Avars with the Greeks, 
siful subdued the whole country between the Eastern Caucasus and Black 
sea. He built the city of Teflis in 455, and made it the royal residence. 
Idle last rulers of the dynasty of Khosroniani, or of that of Mirian, were 
Joane and Djouancha, who (lied without issue. The next dynasty was 
that ot' the 13agrations, a family supposed to bo of Jewish origin, and 
which existed here till 1801. Under this family, Georgia was alternately 
a free and a subject state. It fell successively under the dominion of the 
Arabs and Persians, the emperor of Constantinople, Ghenghiz Khan, and 
Tirnour. Nevertheless, king George VII. drove all the Mahommedans 
out of this country in the 15th century, and re-established the Christian 
religion in his dominions. His second successor, Alexander I. entailed 
many miseries on his country by the impolitic division which he made of 
his kingdom among his three sons : the first receiving Imeritia, the second 
Kwthli, and the third Kakheti and Shirwan. These princes , or their suc- 
cessor*, unable individually to prevent the aggvession of neighbouring 
iv. . L 
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AMmt t uimm* liaii t>een enabled to preserve a communication between 
Wth am! to protect her southern frontier from, the incursions of tiie 
V. aucratan trtfies, aiu! maintain a permanent footing on the western side of 
the Caspian. By the increasing weakness of Persia, prince Heraclius 
became independent of Persian power ; and, to secure himself against all 
future attempts of the Persian sovereigns to regain their influence in Geor- 
gia, in 1586 he declared himself a vassal of the Russian empire, and 
obtained a body of Russian troops to maintain his authority, which was 
greatly fettered by the feudal nobles of Georgia. This consequently pro- 
duced a close ami constant correspondence between Russia and the coun- 
try to the S. of the Caucasus. The invasion of Georgia by an army ot 
60,000 Persian cavalry, under that active but cruel tyrant, Aga Moham- 
med Khan, — the sack of Teflis, and the return and death of Heraclius , — 
rendered it fiecessary for Russia to interpose. A Russian army of 50,000 
men, under Zuboff, was sent across the Caucasus, to defend a people un- 
able to protect themselves ; but the Persians had retreated, and on the 
death of Aga Mohammed Khan, his imbecile successor, the reigning mo- 
narch, to secure his own succession to a disputed sceptre, in 1797, made 
a peace with the Russians, by which the latter power gained all Daghistan 
and Shirwan, to the mouth of the Kur. In the meantime, the Russians 


seized Georgia, and partly by intrigue, and partly by force, obtained from 
the family of Heraclius, and from the sovereigns of Imeritia, a renuncia- 
tion of all regal authority; and thus deprived the Georgians even of no- 
minal independence,— a boon which they had enjoyed under the Turkish 
and Persian yoke. In 1801, the pass from Mosdok to Mskett, at the 
junction of the Aragwi and Kur, was. for the first time, occupied by a 
military force, and the present road planned, and ultimately executed. By 
the peace of 1813, Russia obtained a legal aud political right to the coun- 
tries she had already seized and maintained in despite of Persian power, 
and a further extension of her southern frontier, namely, all Georgia, 
Imeritia, and Guriel, the whole of Mingrelia, or the valley of the Pliasis, 
the khanates of Gandscha and Karrahagh, the steppe of Mogan, and the 
district of Talish, from the mouth of the Kur south to Astara. In the 


subsequent peace of February 1828, the remaining portion of Persian 
Armenia, N. of the Aras, containing the khanates of Naktschivan and 
Erivan, were yielded to Russia ; so that Russia has gained, on the side 
of the Caspian, a maritime tract of 5 deg. of lat. from the Sulak river S. 
to Astara ; or a space of 400 miles and upwards, including the windings 
of the coast ; whilst inland, it extends from the summit of the Elboors 


and the pass of Dariel, S. to the Araxes, a meridional extent of more than 
3 deg. by 5 of long., exclusive of Mingrelia, Imeritia, and Guriel. This 
extent of territory, gained from Persia successively in 1797, 1813, and 
1828, comprehends a surface of 60,000 British square miles; and the 
three latter 20,000 more, or a total of 80,000 square miles. What the 
entire population of these districts, taken in whole, is, we do not 
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know. According- to a recent census, the population of Georgia is 
2,375,487 persons, unequally scattered within the five principalities, 
which, under the name of Modern Georgia, extend 50 leagues from 
NtOH, or from the cross on the summit of the Daiiel pass, to the moun- 
tains of Pembek, or from 42“ 25' to 40“ 35' N. lat. and 125 leagues from 
the mouth of the Enguri into the Black sea, to the junction of the Alay- 
an with the Kur ; that is, from W. to E. in its greatest length. 

Divisions^ Georgia, properly so called, was divided when first incor- 
porated with the Russian empire, into : 

f 1. Thelavi 

1J. 1'roviiicc of lvakliethi 4 2. Sigiiakhi 
(. or Signrirh 

In 1810 this government was divided into 6 circles: viz. 

1. TVtlis 4. Thel.-ivi 

2. Jolisuvcthpul 5. Anaimri 

2 . Signadi <:. Gun. 

Physical Features .] The climate, soil, and face of Georgia, render 
it one of the most beautiful and highly favoured regions in the world. 
It is watered by the Kur , and its confluent the A ras, and their tri- 
hutary streams. The lakes of Georgia are inconsiderable, rfith the 
exception of those of Taparavaai, Skhomo , and Modatapa , on tin; 
frontiers of Akhal-zieim. This country is very mountainoifs. In the 
N. the lofty peaks of Mihani , Nrginirnri, and Kolhi, lift themselves 
into the regions of eternal snow, in the chain of glaciers called Sekara and 
Brtmtx-sabdzeli which runs W. to the sources of the Patza, where it joins 
the Kedela chain, separating the Katcha from Ossetia. The Oloumha 
chain forms the southern prolongation of that of Kedela, and runs S.W. 
towards the Kur, in the neighbourhood of which it receives the name of 
yismis-mtha . This v :idin is v.n-y lofty, hut snow remains on it only during 
a part of the year. On the right bank of the Kur it reaches the mountains 
of Goudjarelho . with which it forms on the frontiers of the pashalik of 
Akhul-ziche, tl -' defile of Bedra. The Goudjarctho mountains are a 
branch of the lofty Pambaki chain, which runs towards the N., and from 
which another runs out under the name of Didgora eastwards, along the 
Kur, towards Teflis. The Pambaki mountains are very elevated, and at 
one period formed the southern frontier of Georgia. Two branches, be- 
tween which the Yori flows, detach themselves from the Caucasus at the 
sources of that river, and run S.S.E. towards the Kur. Of these the 
western branch sinks into the fertile plains of Karaya ; the other and more 
elevated is called Kakhdhis-mtiia. In the centre of this latter chain the 
lofty Gombor rises, to the S. of which it takes the denomination of Tsivi. 
Between all these various mountains we find large and fertile valleys and 
large forests. 

Climate .] Georgia enjoys a mild temperature ; and in general is very 
healthy. The winter is snowy, and commences about the middle of De- 
cember, but generally terminates with the month of January. The dry 
season generally commences in the month of May, and ends in November. 
The air at all times is dry. 

Productions,] Cotton, rice, wheat, maize, (Jiolcus sorghum ,) gomi, 
(holcus bicolor) hemp, and flax are grown in the valleys of Georgia. 
Peaches, apricots, almonds, quinces, cherries, figs, and pomegranates, thrive 
with very little care. The wine of Kakheti is excellent and effervesces ; 
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but does not keep well, being made by a defective process. The moun- 
tain-forests furnish excellent timber ; but the finest oaks and firs are here 
suffered to rot. There is little doubt that this country contains copper 
and lead, but the only mines wrought are at Somkhethie. The southern 
fiank of Caucasus is rich in iron. Marble of different colours, and jasper 
occur in the mountains. 

Inhabitants .] The population of Georgia, according to the last return, 
included 52,950 families, which, estimating 9 individuals for every two 
families, would give a total population of 238,275 souls. This population is 
composed of Georgians, Armenians, Jews, and Turks. The Georgians are 
considered as the most powerful body of Caucasian mountaineers. They 
call themselves K'arthouli , and differ considerably both in personal ap- 
pearance and language from all the other tribes of the Caucasian isthmus. 
The Georgian nation occupies a large part of the country betwixt the 
Alazan ar d Black sea ; but it would appear that the natives of Georgia 
Proper are the most ancient branch of the family, and have preserved their 
original idiom and manners more pure than the inhabitants of Imcritia and 
Mingrelia. They are a handsome active race ; and generally carry arms 
upon their persons. Their manners and their costume also resemble those 
of the Persians. The beauty of their women is not less celebrated than 
that of the Circassians, although their complexion is not so exquisitely 
white; but 'they an 1 , said to have imbibed an extreme spirit of licentious- 
ness and depravity. The Armenians are very numerous in Georgia, and 
are called Somakhi . The lurks or Tnhthari are chiefly found on the 
southern frontiers. Besides tlioe people, the Ossetes and other mountain 
tribes contribute to the population of Georgia; and we also And here a 
race of Bohemian nomades called Matqouari or Kochi. The inhabitants 
of G eorgia were compelled to profess Islarnism on the conquest of their 
country by the Persians in 1039 ; but since it came under the dominion of 
R v. sia they have again avowed themselves Christians, and follow partly 
the rites of the Armenian, but chiefly those of the Greek church. 

Trade and Commerce^ Thorn is very little industry in this country. 
A small quantity of linen, corion, and silk stuffs, is manufactured, also 
morocco-leather, and shagreen ; but the greater part of these articles are of 
very bad quality, and unfit for exportation. Excellent arms, however, ar» 
manufactured at Teflis. It would appear, from the return of customs at 
Teflis, that the annual importation into this country amounts in value to 
about £125,000, and that this sum exceeds the value of the exported 
articles by about one-third. Russian money and assignats have currency 
in this country. The moneys of the country are : the abazi, which is 
worth about 8 d. ; the tchaoun , worth 2d. ; the orsal/oiini , equal to 2 
tchaouri ; the sami-ahazi , equal to 3 abazes : and the ponli , a piece of cop- 
per-money worth about }r/. The Georgian kharvari is equal to 20 Rus- 
sian poods. 

Circle of Teflis . ] The circle of Teflis embraces the ancient district of 
Sancheti. It is bounded on the N.W. by Gori ; on the N.E. by Ananuri ; 
on the E. by Signach, on the S.E. by Jelisavethpol ; and on the 8. and W, 
by the districts lately conquered from Turkey — The city of Teflis, the 
capital of Georgia, is situated on the right bank of the Kui\ Its popula- 
tion is estimated at 30,000 souls. Dr Lyall describes it as “ a miserable 
gloomy town, by the side of a muddy river, surrounded by black sterile 
hills, and parched corn-fields.” The climate be says is fine, but unhealthy. 
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II. THE PROVINCE OF IMERITI A. 

Boundaries .] The province of Imeritia, including the districts of 
Guria and Mingrelia, is bounded on the N. by the Caucasus, which sepa- 
rates the territory of the Imeritians from that of the Circassians ; on the 
E. by Georgia and the Olournba chain ; on the S. by Asiatic Turkey ; and 
on the W. by the Black sea. 

Physical Features and Productions .] This country has a general de- 
clination westwards to- the Black sea ; and comprehends the basin of the 
Bioni , the ancient Phasis. It is bounded, except towards the W., by 
ranges of snowy mountains, and presents a very unequal and highly diver- 
sified surface. The vegetation, favoured by a delightful climate, is luxu- 
riant ; and the mountains are covered with trees of great size. The soil is 
fertile, and produces wheat, barley, sorgo, gomi, maize, and tobacco. 
Fruit is likewise plentiful. Iron is extracted from hematites near Zadis. 
The commerce is chiefly in the hands of Armenians, Greeks, and Jews. 
It was here that in ancient times the Phasis had 120 bridges over it, across 
which a continual transfer of merchandise was constantly going on, betwixt 
this river and the Cyrus, or the Caspian sea. The indolence of the inha- 
bitants now allows the rich gilts of iho soil and climate to perish in the 
most useless maimer ; but now that Russia has obtained possession of the 
hu ts on the Black sea, there seems reason to iiope that the resources of 
this fine country will be brought into action. 

liJuilifauts.] The Imeritians are a handsome race, of Georgian 
= h‘xe«M!i. and speak the Georgian dialect. Their dress consists of a little 
cap peculiar to them, long hair, a shaved chin, elevated mustaehios ; 
clothes scarcely reaching the knees, and forming a great many folds upon 
'lie haunch* 1 " rik a rolled round the calves of their leg", and large 
gndlc". Bromsee stated the total population of this country at 220 '*'>0 
^ouh ; in 1 SO.* it was estimated at 105,000. A very recent calculation 
e ^iis only K * ,000 inhabitants to the 4 districts into which Imeritia 
Fvopi r is divid.-d : viz. Kotais , Radscha , »S\ horapaui, and / a cat. The. 
f«f -,ee»* '-.sibilates evidently include tk- population of the two other general 
dVir* iii of Imeritia: viz. Guru/ and 

C'UMur,.] G uriel, a part of the ancient Colchis, was detached from 
he ..ingdom of Iberia, in he middle ages, and was long governed by the 
Go*. ’/V, a noble and native nilv, under the protection of the Porte. 
In U* 1 2 Turkey ceded the suzerainty of this country to Russia, and wo 
believe the descendants of the Gourieli still govern this country as the 
representatives of the czar. Previous to the recent conquests from Turkey, 
die western coast, of Guriel comprehended the shore of the Black sea from 
flie Rioni to the Tchorokhi, but a considerable portion of the southern part 
of the country was considered as belonging to the Porte. The inhabitants 
are Georgians, Armenians, Turcomans, and Jews. 

Minurelia.] The territory of the Mingrelians is hounded on the N. 
hv the Circassian districts ; on the E. by Imeritia Proper ; on the 8. by 
Guriel, on the S. VV. by the Black sea ; and on the N. W. by the territory 
of the Abasses. “ Mingrelia,” says Maltc Brim, u is still as damp, hot, 
and subject to fevers as Avhen Hippocrates described it under the name of 
Colchis . In summer there are pestilential diseases, which are destructive 
both to men and animals. Vegetation is very rapid, and all the fruits are 
produced without the care of grafting ; but it must be allowed that their 
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flavour is not always the finest. Cliesnut and fig-trees are in abundance. , The 
wine alone can be praised , which is wholesome and full of spirit. Ihere 
is also rice, millet, and gomi. The Mingrelians do not now cultivate flax, 
which, in the time of Herodotus and of Strabo, furnished the Colchians with 
the means of an important manufacture, of which Chardin observed some 
remains. The only object to which they appear to gifre any attention is 
the management of bees. The honey of some cantons, where the Azalea 
Pontica abounds, is bitter, as was observed by Strabo. It was beyond the 
Phasis, in Guria , that Xenophon found a kind of honey which caused a 
species of delirium in those who eat of it, an effect which Pliny attributes 
to the rhododendron, a shrub which abounds in the forests where the bees 
swarm. The Mingrelians are very superstitious : the missionaries of the 
17th century were unable to suppress a fete which was celebrated in 
honour of an ox, and which reminds us of the worship of Apis. The 
prince of Mingrelia assumes the title of dadian , or master of the sea, 
though he possesses not even a fishing boat : he generally moves about 
with his suite from place to place, and his camp is the scene of licentious- 
ness as well as poverty. The noblemen of Mingrelia are addicted to the 
chase, and they are acquainted with the art of training birds of prey, 
which they make use of to kill the game. According to a Mingrelian 
proverb, a good horse, a good dog, and a good falcon, are three indispen- 
sable things for human happiness. The chace furnishes the Mingrelian 
with abundance of venison. In their repasts they also eat pheasants, with 
which the country near the Phasis abounds. The Mahommedans arc* in 
great numbers in Mingrelia ; they regard with great indignation the quan- 
tity of wine and pork which are produced, while they are unable to pro- 
cure good bread. From the east of Odisbe and Mingrelia, is situated the 
small Mingrelian province of Lcskkum , where the inhabitants live in huts 
of stone/’ 

The Suanes.] A large ravine, which extends from S. to N., separates 
the Mingrelians from the Suanes, who live near the FI boors. They 
are a fierce rude set of people, and amount to about 5000 families. They 
speak a dialect of Georgian. 

III. THE COUNTRY OF THE ABA-SSIANS. 

Boundaries.] The A basses, or Ahasgien* , sometimes (-ailed Ahcha - 
sians , dwell above the Suanes and Mingrelians, in a country situated at 
the foot of the Caucasus, and bounded on the S. W. and N. W. by the 
Black sea, and on the N. E. and E. by Mingrelia. It is divided into two 
regions : Great Abassia , a very fertile country, although mountainous, — 
and Little Abassia , sometimes included in Circassia, and extending between 
the Kuban and Terek. 

Physical Features. ] Abassia is traversed by various chains shooting 
out from the Caucasus, which are partly covered with forests, in which the 
heat and moisture keep up a rank vegetation, although their summits are 
covered with snow during six months of the year. The coasts of the 
Black sea present several excellent ports. 

Inhabitants.'] The Abassians, who call themselves Absne s are a well 
made and vigorous race. “ Their national physiognomy,” says Malte 
Brun, “ is very remarkable, they have an oval face, a head very much 
compressed on each side, a short chin, a large nose, and hair of a deep 
chesnut colour. The Greeks formerly knew them as cunning and formid- 
able pirates, by the name of Ascluci. Under the name of Abasgi they 
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were described amongst the Byzantines as infamous for their traffic ir. 
slaves. The Circdfesiaus once invited the Abassian princes to an assembly* 
and after having won them over, they murdered the chiefs of this free 
people . Since that period the A bassians, abandoned to civil wars, have 
lost the little civilization which they had received from Constantinople. 
We find, however in the celebration of Sunday, a slight trace of Chris- 
tianity which they formerly imbibed. Some of them wander peaceably 
through their forests of oaks and alders, which cover the country, while 
others support themselves by a little agriculture ; all however are more or 
less inclined to robbery, and sell each other to the slave merchants. The 
language and customs of the Abassians very much resemble those of the 
Circassians ; while Pallas affirms that their language appears to have no 
relation with any known one. It is supposed that there are mines in those 
parts, but they are not worked. The situation of the inhabitants is adapted 
to navigation and fishing, but they do not take advantage of it. The chief 
trade of the Abassians consists in mantles of cloth and felt, in skins of 
foxes and pole cats, in honey, in wax, and box-wood, of which the Turks 
make considerable purchases. The Turkish and Armenian merchants, 
who bring them salt and stuffs, are obliged to be constantly on their guard 
against the attacks of these perfidious savages, who, whenever Yhey are 
strong enough in numbers, rob friends and enemies without distinction.” 

» 

IV. CIRCASSIA. 

Boundaries .] The country inhabited by the Circassian tribes is bounded 
on the N. by the government of Caucasus ; on the N. E. by the Caspian 
sea ; on the E. by Daghistan ; on the 8. by Georgia, Imeritia, and Min- 
grelia ; on the 8. \Y. by Abassia ; on the W. by the Black sea; and on 
the N. W. by the country of the Tchernomorski Cossacks. According to 
Lapin's map, the si . rticial territory included within these limits amounts 
to 1 535 square niL.s of 15 to a degree, or 32,800 British square miles. 

Physical Features.^ Numerous branches running out from the Cau- 
casian chain northwards intersect the face of this country, and sink gra- 
dually towards the Torek and Kuban rivers, which are the principal rivers 
of Circassia, and form nearly the entire northern boundary. With the 
exception of the Kuma and the Koisou, all the Circassian streams belong 
to the Torek and the Kuban. In the mountain-districts a number of small 
lakes occur, one of which is a salt lake. The southern part of the country 
is covered with lofty mountains, among which are the Elboors, the 
Mainioari, and the Kochi. 

I y nnlut;tiuns,~\ The climate of Circassia is highly varied. In the valleys 
and in the mountains of mean height it is temperate, and the soil fertile. 
Millet, rice, maize, and cotton, are grown in the more fertile tracts ; and 
the vine is reared in some districts. Cattle are extensively reared ; and 
iron is wrought. 

Inhabitants .] “ The Circassians of the present day,” says Dr Clarke, 

“ are a horde of banditti inhabiting the region whence the Cossacks origi- 
nally descended. Continually repelled from their ancient boundary, the 
Tanais and Lake Mmotis, and ultimately driven beyond the Kuban and 
the Terek, they bang upon the northern sides of Caucasus, or carry on 
predatory incursions from the swampy plains at its feet, about 200 miles 
above Tcherkask.” The Circassians dwell in slightly constructed timber- 
lmts. Their principal riches are goats, sheep, oxen, and horses. The 
peasants, or bondmen, and prisoners taken in war, are charged with the 
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car© of farming and looking after the cattle. Within the last half century 
they are become for the most part Mahommedans, being previously little 
other than absolute heathens. Their language is affirmed to be 4 totally 
different from every other.’ There is no writing in it. Their political 
state is completely feudal. There is a class called princes. Each of these 
is the proprietor of a number of families by courtesy called nobles ; and 
these nobles inherit the men-cattlc beneath them. There are no regular 
taxes ; whatever is required hy the upper people, is furnished by the 
lower. These requisitions are not seldom as oppressive as they are arbi- 
trary. The highest value is set on the true ancient quality blood, inso- 
much that no man is deemed to be 4 of noble blood whose family is ever 
known to have been ignoble, even though it may have given birth to several 
kings/ A prince commits his son, when only a few days old, to the care 
of one or other of his nobles, and never sees him till the time of the 
young man’s marriage. 44 Hence,” says Klaproth, 44 results the utmost 
indifference between the nearest relations.” 44 A prince reddens with in- 
dignation when lie is asked concerning the health of his wife and children, 
makes no reply, and commonly turns his back on the inquirer in con- 
tempt.” 

The Circassian nation embraces the following principal tribes : 


* 

Families. 

Individuals. 

Circassians Proper, 

48,000 

192,000 

Lesghians, 

30,000 

144,000 

Nogaians, 

17,000 

51,000 

Midzhagi, 

10,700 

42,800 

Kumyks, 

5,000 

20,000 

Ossetinians, 

4,000 

16,000 

Basians, . 

2,050 

8,200 


122,750 

474,000 


To these we may add about 2.500 Armenians and Jews, and as many 
Russians and Georgians. Ail these tribes are virtually independent, and 
governed by their own princes, although Russia now claims the sove- 
reignty of their <. ountry. 

Lesghians . Of all the Circassian tribes, the Lesghians, inhabiting the 
mountains ranging nearly parallel to the western coast of the Caspian, bear 
the worst character, and are most formidable hy their inveterate habits 
of plunder. Their women are no less distinguished for courage than for 
beauty. Several of the Lesghian tribes profess Mahommedanism ; others 
less civilized worship the sun, moon, trees, and stars. Their language is 
said to bear some affinity to that of the Finlanders. 

Ossetinians,^ The Ossetinians differ from the surrounding tribes in 
language and features. 

V. PROVINCE OF DAGHISTAN. 

Boundaries Daghistan, or 4 the Mountain-land’ is bounded on the 
N. by the province of Caucasus ; on the W. by Circassia and Georgia ; 
on the S. by Shirwan ; and on the E. by the Caspian sea. According to 
Lapse’s chart its superficial extent is 435 German or 9,787 British square 
miles ; but ail such admeasurements are yet founded on extremely vague 
data in this quarter of the world. 
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Physical Features /] As the name imports this is a very mountainous 
district. The Caucasian system enters it on the W. and S. in the branch 
of the Kochma-Dagh , which throws out numerous ramifications on all 
sides ; but in the N. and E., and especially along the sea-coasts, we find 
extensive and fertile plains. Daghistan is the Switzerland of this part of 
the world ; like thsfc country it abounds in lofty mountains, profound valleys, 
glittering lakes, rushing torrents, eternal snows and glaciers. Its rivers, 
which discharge themselves into the Caspian, are numerous ; hut the prin- 
cipal are the Koisou, the Samour, the Terek, and the Bouam. 

Climate and Productions."] The climate is very mild in the plains, and 
temperate at a mean altitude. Rains are frequent. The necessity of 
artificial ' irrigation, and the continual forays of the Lesghians, oppose the 
progress of agriculture in this country, otherwise it might he very produc- 
tive of grain. Besides the cerealia, saffron, tobacco, and lint, are culti- 
vated. The fruits are delicious, and the vine grows without culture. The 
Tatar and the Persian horse, the camel, the mule, and the large-tailed 
sheep, are the principal domestic animals; several places are infested with 
reptiles and pernicious insects. There are extensive mines of lead and 
iron in this country, and pretty large manufactories of arms and utensils 
have in consequence been established here. • 

Population and Territorial Divisions J] The population of Daghistan 
consists of detached tribes of Lesghians, and Nogais, of Turcomans, Greeks, 
Armenians, and Jews, whose united numbers amount to about 200,000. 
This country is divided into Northern and Southern Daghistan: the 
former comprehending the khanates of Tarku and Oteinich, — and the 
latter the territories of Derbend and Tabasaran, and the khanates of Koura 
and Kouba. The Russian authority is still extremely precarious in this 
country, except in and around Derbend where a military government is 
established. 


VI. THE PROVINCE OF SIIIRWAN. 

boundaries-] The province of Shir wan is bounded on the N. by 
Daghistan ; on the E. by the Caspian sea ; on the S. by the Persian pro- 
v ince of Ghilan ; on the S. W. by the Persian province of Aderbeizghan , 
and on the W. by Georgia 

Physical Features This country is a southern terrace of the Cauca- 
sian system. In the N.E. it runs out in a peninsular form into the Caspian ; 
and on the S.E. it forms an island — the porta portar uni of the ancients — 
at the mouth of the Kur. The districts of Mogan and Telisch separate it 
from Aderbeidjan. The high Caucasian peaks of the Shalamat-Dagh 
and Paha - Dagh belong to this country. The principal river is the Kur 
or Mktvari , the ancient Cyrus , which here separates Carabagh from the 
khanates of Chekin and Shirwan proper, and discharges itself into the 
Caspian by two arms, — one runing S.E. and the other S. Its tributaries are 
the Kani, Eldighani, Geldighilani, Goktschai, Aksai, and Aras. The cli- 
mate is mild ; the heat of summer is tempered by breezes from the Cas- 
pian ; the N. wind brings a few cold days in December and January, but 
spring covers the country with verdure in February. The pestilence oc- 
casionally appears in the districts lying along the Kur. Ihe country of 
Shirwan is naturally divided into three physical districts : 1st, The steppes 
stretching along the Kur, from the mouth cl that river to the mountains ; 
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2 d, The mountainous districts ; and, 3d, The most elevated lands. The 
cerealia are abundantly produced in this country, and the wine of this pro- 
vince is esteemed the best of the whole Caucasian wines. Saffron and to- 
bacco are largely cultivated. The fisheries on the Caspian were valued 
at 60,000 silver rubles in JS12. The principal mineral production is 
naphtha. 

Inhabitants.^ This country was once very populous ; but the suc- 
cessive domination of Mongols, Tatars, Arals, Persians, and Russians, 
has tended to check its resources and population. At present we cannot es- 
timate its total number of inhabitants at above 120,000. This population 
consists in the towns chiefly of Armenians, Tadschiks or Persians, and 
Jews ; the steppes are inhabited by Turcomans who lead a half nomade 
life ; the high lands are in the possession of Lesghian tribes. 

District of Baku. ^ This little khanate was originally ceded to Russia in 
1723, brt in 1735 it was restored to Persia. In 1801 the Russians again 
seized upon it; and in 1805 the khan of Baku was compelled to swear 
allegiance to Russia. Since that period it has been under military govern- 
ment. It is bounded on the N.W. by Daghistan ; and on the S.W. by 
the khanate of Shirvvan. It is traversed by a branch of the Caucasus 
which terminates in cape Apcheron. The Soumgaile is the only river ; but 
there are numerous salt lakes, and naphtha-springs, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood df Balaghan. Not far from thence is ‘ the field of fire,’ a piece 
of ground about six furlongs square from the soil of which an inflammable 
gas is constantly emitted. The whole district comprises 33 villages and 
about 19,000 inhabitants. — Baku , or Badhou , the principal town is built 
on the southern coast of the peninsula of Apcheron. It is a well-built 
and fortified place, with a good port. Its commerce is chiefly with As- 
trakhan, to which it exports opium, wine, silk, salt, naphtha, and salt- 
petre. The population consist of Turcomans, Armenians, Jews, and a 
Russian garrison. 

Khanate of Shinvani] This district is bounded on the N. by Daghis- 
tan ; on the N.E. and E. by Baku ; on the S.E. by the Caspian ; on the 
S. by the Kur which divides it from Carabagh and the Mogan steppe ; 
and on the W. by Scheki. Its population, including that of the islands of 
Sallian and Kura does not exceed 60,000 souls ; the prevailing language 
is Tataric, intermingled with Persian words ami idioms. It is divided in- 
to 7 districts : viz. Schamakhie, Cabalah, Kabestan, Rudbar, Kerach, 
Jalyn or Lebiderjah, and Sallian. A cm? Schamakhie , a trading town of 
5000 inhabitants, is considered as the capital of Shirwan. 

Khanate of Schckif\ The district of Scheki extends northwards to 
the lofty Szalawat mountains ; on the E. it is bounded by the Goktschai 
river ; on the S. by the Kur ; on the S.W. by the Alasan ; and on the 
W. by the Kanik which divides it from Dschar. The northern parts 
of this district are mountainous and unfruitful ; the southern are fertile 
and enjoy a fine climate. The total population consists of about 8000 
families. The town of Scheki on the Geldighilani contains about 500 
houses. It is now called New Ruschi. 

The State of Dschar.] This state is altogether a mountainous dis- 
trict, bounded on the N. by Daghistan ; on the E. and S. by Scheki ; 
and on the W. by the Alasan. The inhabitants are Lesghians of the 
tribes of Dschar, Kachia, and Zeighur, amounting to about 2,500 families. 

The Khanate of Carabagh .J Carabagh, which is marked Sinshi in Ar- 
rowsmith’s map, and is sometimes called Schuschi , is bounded on the N 
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by the Kur, which divides it from the khanate of Shirwan proper and 
Chekir ; on the E. and S. by the Aras which divides it from Talisch 
Persia ; on the S.W. and W. by Russian Armenia ; and on the N.W. by 
Georgia. Its principal rivers besides those already mentioned, are the 
Terter a branch of the Kur, and the Bergouchet a branch of the Aras. 
This territory produces lint, rice, the cerealia, and sesame. The inhabi- 
tants are Turcomans and Armenians. ' This country is celebrated in the his- 
tory of Timour. It takes its present name of Carabagh or Karabagh , that 
is ‘ the black garden,’ from the ancient residence of that great Tatar prince, 
of which only the ruins now exist. The Mogan or Mugan steppe is po- 
litically attached to this khanate. It extends between the Kur, Aras, 
and Caspian, around the bay of Kisyl-agatsch ; and is inhabited by wan- 
dering Turcomans of the Schaissewani and Mugami stems. 

Talkchin.~\ The country which Klaproth calls Talischah or Taulis- 
chan lies between the Mugan steppe on the N. the Caspian sea on the E. 
the Persian province of Ghilan on the S., and that of Aderbeidjan on the 
W. The whole country is Persian in physical features, climate, and in- 
habitants. Astara , the residence of the khan, now a vassal of Russia, is 
situated on the Caspian, 13 leagues N.E. of Ardebil. It was formerly a 
nourishing town ; but is now reduced to a trilling sea-port. * 


VII. THE PROVINCE OE ARAN'. 

The two khanates of Erivan and Nakhtshivan, under the name of the 
province of Aran, formerly made the extreme N.W. corner of the Persian 
empire. They compose an elevated tract of country watered by the Aras, 
anti extending to about 10,000 superficial square miles. This district is 
bounded on the N. ..it E. by a chain of mountains which separate it from 
the Russian province of Georgia; on the S. by the Persian province of 
Aderbeidjan, from which it is for a great extent separated by the Aras ; 
and on the W. hv Asiatic Turkey. The Aras here receives the llarpasou , 
the Adaran , tin.- Senga, (lie Arpatchai , and the Kaparatchai . The lofti- 
est mount ain-summits are those of the Ararat . The climate is healthy; 
the winter is severe, and spring mild. The soil is fertile and well culti- 
vated, and the high lands afford excellent pasturage. Minerals are said 
to be scarce : tins principal articles of export are rice and grain of different 
kinds. The population is said not to exceed 150,000 souls, so that this 
new Russian province has about as many inhabitants as the Grand-duchy 
of Weimar. The Armenians are the most numerous tribe in this popu- 
lation, which likewise consists of Persians and Jews. The nomades are 
chiefly Turcomans and Kurds, of the sect of Omar. One of the most 
important points of view, perhaps, in which the cession of Aran to Russia 
ought to be regarded, is as respects the religious faith of the Armenians. 
With the khanate of Erivan, Russia has obtained possession of the monas- 
tery of Etchmiadzine, the residence of the chief patriarch of the catholic 
Armenians, who enjoys extraordinary respect in the east. This monastery 
is also in great esteem as a place of pilgrimage. In a military point of 
view likewise, the cession of this territory is a very important matter. 
A Russian army may now, if circumstances should require it, march upon 
Erzerum, in three columns, without touching the Persian territory. The 
first way is from Teflis through Kars ; the middle one, into the vale of 
the Araxes by Kagzeman ; the third is by Bajazid, Kara-killissiah, and 
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Tobraokalen, through extremely fertile countries. From Erzerum is the 
great road to Scutari. — The city of Erivcm or Irevan , is situated on the 
left bank of the Senga or Zenghi, 61 leagues E. from Erzerum. It con- 
sists of about 2000 houses finely situated in the midst of fertile fields and 
gardens, and is defended by a very strong fortress built upon a lofty per- 
pendicular rock. The population is about 10,000 souls. This city was 
built in its present situation in 1635. In 1724 it was taken by the Turks 
with considerable loss. In 1748 it was retaken by the Persians. In 1808 
the Russians were repulsed in an attempt to storm it ; but in 1829 it was 
ceded to them without a struggle. — The khanate of Nakhtshivan forms 
the southern part ot this province. Its chief town of the same name con- 
tains about 2000 inhabitants. 


Authorities .J Pallas s l ravels. — Bells Travels. — Statiseho Bcsehroi- 
lmng von Sibirien, St Petersburg, 1810. 8vo. — Sir Robert K. Porter’s 
1 ravels,— Klaproth s Travels, 4to. London, 1814. — Cochrane’s pedestrian 
journey. — Von Union s I ravels. — Bronetski’s geographical and historical 
description of Caucasus, 2 veils. Svo. 1823. — Reisen in lnnorn Rusxlands. 
J. F. Erflmann, 8vo. Loipsig, 1825. — Geographic de l’Empire de Russie 
par A. Rabbe, Paris, 1828. — Tableau hi storique, geograj)bi(pie, et poli- 
tique de Cart case, Par M. Klaproth, 1828.— l)es Peoples do Cauease, Par 
M. C. D’Ohsson. 1828 — Dobells Travels in Siberia, 2 vols. Svo. Lon- 
don, 1830. 
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Ihundarus.'] Asiatic Tuukkv is bounded by the Mediterranean 
sea, the isthmus of Suez, the Syrian and Arabian deserts, and the Per- 
sian gulf on the S. ; by the Persian dominions on the K. ; by those 
of Russia, and by the Black sea, on the N. ; and by the Black sea, the 
Bosphorus, the sea of Marmora, the Hellespont, and the Archipelago 
on the W. On the S. and W. these boundaries are clear and distinct, 
following those of Nature. On the side of Persia they have contin- 
ued much the same since 1638. A line drawn southwards from the 
Loristaun mountains, in 34° N. lat. and 46° E. long, till it strike die 
left hank of the Tigris above Koot-al-Ilamara, in 32° N. la*, forms 
the boundary of Khuzistaun and Iraca-Arabi. Thence it is continued 
along the left hank of the Tigris, its junction with the Euphrates at 
Korna, and from thence to the sea. From the point in the Loristaun 
mountains above specified, the boundary runs nearly due N. along the 
extensive range of mountains called Aiagha-Dagh — the ancient Zagros , — till 
it strike* the Koordistaun mountains in 36" X. lat. passing in its progress 
the sources of the Dial lab, the Tahiti 1 , and Little Zah. From thence it runs 
N.W. along that rang!?, passing to the N. E. of the sources of the 
(ireat Zah, as far as lat. 30. Thence it runs due N. passing to the E. 
of Baiazed, and across the summit of Ararat in 45° E. long., and from 
thence N.W. to the junction of tint Aras and Ilarpasu in 40" N. lat. and 
14" E. long. But if Morier’s map of Aderbeidjan be right, the Turkish 
boundary along the Zagros must he placed a degree farther E. than in Ar- 
rowsmith’s map, which places the E. side of the lake of Maraugha in 16 ’, 
while that of Moricr places it 47" E. long. Since the late cession to 
Russia of all Persian Armenia, N. of the Araxes, what was once the 
Persian boundary on that side ’s now the Russian, and therefore in this 
part, Asiatic Turkey is separat 'd from the Russian dominions on the E. 
by the Ilarpasu, as far as its source in the Tchildir-Dagh, which divides 
the basin of the Kur from that of the, Araxes. We have in a previous arti- 
cle sketched the northern boundary of Asiatic Turkey on the side of 
Russia. 

K A' to it. ] The greatest extent of Asiatic Turkey from W. to E. or from 
cape Baba in 25" 51" 40' lv long, and in 30" 40' N. lat. to the western base 
of Ararat in nearly the same lat., and 45" E. long, is upwards ot 1000 
British miles ; and the greatest breadth, or trom the head of the Persian 
gulf, to the mouth of the Natonabi, is 020 miles in a N.W. direction. 
But sis this extensive region consists ot two great integral divisions — Asia 
Minor or the peninsular division, and the eastern or continental division — the 
length and breadth are exceedingly various. The western division as tar as 
the Euphrates, contains a superficies of more than 200,000 British square 
miles, and the eastern upwards of 300,000 or a total ot o00,000 square 
miles. 
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Divisions,] Asiatic Turkey naturally forms, as already remarked, 
two great divisions, — the peninsular, and the continental. The latter may 
be subdivided into three others, namely: the upper basin of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, comprehending Armenia and Koordistaun,*—the region of 
the Orontes and mount Lebanon, comprehending Syria,. Phoenicia, and 
Palestine, — and the lower basin of the Euphrates and Tigiis, containing 
Mesopotamia or Al-Jezeerah, together with Babylonia and Chaldma, now di- 
nominated Iraca-Arabi, or the Arabian Irak, in contradistinction to liata 
Ajemi , the ancient Media, For the sake of greater perspicuity, each of 
these four»divisions shall be described under their respective heads, begin- 
ning with Asia Minor or the peninsula. 


I. ASIA MINOR. 

Name,'] This peninsula was so called to distinguish it from continental 
Asia, which was denominated Asia Major, and the Upper Asia. The 
appellation Asia was originally given by Ilomer, Herodotus, and Euripi- 
des, to a district of Lydia, watered by the Cayster, between mount Tmol- 
us and mount Messogis, where dwelt a tribe called Asiones, anti where a 
city denominated Asia by geographers of a later age was situated. It 
is probable aliat the Greeks, in proportion as then knowledge was enlarged, 
gradually extended this name from the small district to which it was first 
applied, to the whole of the peninsoU, and successively to the other exten- 
sive regions of the East. It wa> afterwards denominated, during the time 
of the Byzantine emperors, Anal 1 Ac ; and the appellation of the T/tenia An - 
atolicon was applied to Asia Propria, or the proconsular Asia. Anatole , 
signifies ‘the rising sun;’ and was applied to Asia Minor, because it 
fronted Europe on the E. From the Greek Anatole arose the modern 
Romaic appellation Anadok \ which is applied to the northern and western 
part of the peninsula ; whilst that of Carnmunia is appropriated to the 
southern and eastern part. The modern Turkish appellation of the whole 
peninsula is Uoom-ili , or ‘ the country of Rome,’ because it originally be- 
longed to the emperor of Rome. 

Boundaries and extent,'] Asia Minor is hounded on its northern and 
southern sides by the Euxine sea and the Mediterranean ; and on the W. 
by the Hellespont, the Propontis, and the Thracian Bosphorus. On the E. 
its boundaries are a line drawn from the head of the Issic gulf, N.E. 
across the Amanus or Almadagh, to its junction with the Taurus ; thence 
along the mountainous belt which forms the western limit of the basin of 
the Euphrates, in a N.E. direction, to the source of the river of Ashkela, 
a western tributary of the Euphrates , thence along the mountain-belt which 
forms the eastern limit of the valley of the Apsarus, till it meets the range 
that forms the southern boundary of Guricl ; and thence W. to the Euxine, 
and N. of the mouth of the Apsarus. The course of the Euphrates is gen- 
erally assigned as the eastern boundary ; but it is certainly preferable to 
make the basin, and not the channel of that river, the eastern limit. Ac- 
cording to the political division — which is still recognized in the Turkish 
geography of Hadji-Khalfa — Armenia Minor, and N. Western Syria are 
included in the peninsula, in defiance of all reason : for Armenia Minor 
is in reality a part of Armenia, being the western part of the valley of the 
Upper Euphrates, and clearly separated from the peninsula, by a very ele- 
vated mountain-belt. As for Comagene and Cyrrhestica, they are if pos- 
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sible more clearly provinces of Syria, being separated from Cataonia or the 
circular valley of Bostan, by an equally high ridge of mountains. Accord- 
ing to the boundaries we have assigned, Asia Minor extends 14 degrees 
of long, in its greatest breadth, which in the parallel of 40° N. lat. is 750 
British miles. Its greatest breadth is from cape Anamur to Kerempe 
Burun, — a space of 440 British miles. 1 

Political Divisions .] As these are always varying with the political 
state of a country, so Asia Minor has had as many successive political 
divisions, as it has suffered political revolutions. In the most early times 
it was divided into a number of independent kingdoms, of which Phrygia 
was the chief ; and which comprehended the great body of central Asia 
Minor, besides the whole maritime tract from Lvcia, round about to the 
Propontis. On the extinction of the Phrygian kingdom, the Lydian em- 
pire comprehended all the tract from the Hellespont, eastward to the 
Halys ; whilst the Medes possessed the rest, extending from the Halys to the 
Euphrates ; so that, politically speaking, the whole of the peninsula was 
possessed by the Lydians and Medes. On the subversion of the Lydian 
empire by Cyrus, all the peninsula became subject to the Persian empire, 
by the sovereigns of which it was divided into 6 satrapies. Subsequent 
to the death of Alexander the Great, Asia Minor became again* a pro- 
vince of the Syrian empire ; and on the decline of that power a number of 
independent kingdoms arose in the peninsula, which were all • successive- 
ly subdued by the Romans. By Augustus, Asia Minor was divided into 
three provinces : namely, Proconsular Asia , or the western part, — Praia- 
rian Asia , or the northern part, — and Consular Asia , or the Interior. 
Different political «ui, livisions were successively made by Constantine and 
his successors, to detail which would occupy much more space than we 
can afford. UmW Theodosius the younger, Asia Minor was subdivided 
into 1 1 provinces, % o*’ whici. constituted Proconsular Asia, and 8 Dio- 
cesan Asia. The tanner consisted of Maritime Lydia or Ionia, the gieat- 


' Tt. may bo rrn -»rked that it is only of late that the true configuration and just di- 
mensions of the Asiatic peninsula have been ascertained. Herodotus, Eratosthenes, 
Strabo, and Eliny, narrowed the breadth of Asia Minor by more than one half; whilst 
Ptolemy made it full 2 degrees more than the truth. All the modern maps adopted 
the error of Ptob'my down to the time of D’Anvillc : these maps being in tact almost 
mere transcripts of those of the geographer of Alexandria. D’Anville on the contrary 
made it a full degree too narrow, or 3 degrees nai rower than Ptolemy. By placing 
Sinope in 4 \ 11 4 instead of 42° r* N. lat. and making the N. coast of Asia Minor take a deep 
bend from Sinope to the S. as far as Trebisond, and run up the gulf of Amisusor Samsouu 
into the interior of the country, to the lat. 39° N. he made the breadth of the peninsula, 
between the heads of the two opposite gulfs, Amisus and Issus, only 200 British miles, 
whereas 300 is the true breadth ; and this is in fact the narrowest part of the peninsula, 
except the most western portion between the head of the gulf of Badroun and the sea of 
Marmora. Not only was the Black sea made 100 British miles too wide in its eastern 
basin, between Sinope and Trebisond, by D’Anville, but 2 degrees were also added 
to its lfength. These and other errors respecting the geography of the Asiatic peninsula 
were more owing to the want of observations of long, and lat. taken on the spot, than 
to any fault on the part of D’Anville, who could only work from such materials as 
were then possessed. But these errors have been corrected by the labours of Beauchamp, 
Eaton, Kinnier, and Beaufort. The first of these gentlemen corrected not less than 14 
longitudes and latitudes along the coast, from Trebisond to Constantinople; and a sur- 
vey of the same coast, in an opposite direction, from Constantinople to Kerempe 
Burun, was made by Mr Eaton, who was the British consul at Constantinople. Mr 
Kinnier traversed the coast from Samsoun to Trebisond, and has fixed several longi- 
tudes and latitudes in the intervening space. The result of these is, that from the mouth 
of the Halys to Trebisond, the coast runs almost straight E. without any deep indent- 
ings, and the gulf of Samsoun has disappeared from the map. A survey of the southern 
coast of Asia Minor was executed in 1911 and 1812, by captain Beaufort, by orders of 
the British government. The collective labours of these gentlemen have given us the 
true figure and dimensions of this peninsula. 
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er Mysia and the Consular Hellespont ; the latter included the provinces 
of Interior Lydia, Cavia, Phrygia Salutaris, Phrygia Pacatiana, Pamphy- 
lia, Lycia, Lycaonia, and Pisidia. Asia Minor was subsequently divided 
into thcmala under the Byzantine emperors. In the lltli century the 
interior of the peuinsula with the S. eastern coast was seized by the 
Seljookian Turks. On the downfall of their power, the Turkish part 
was subdivided into 4 independent sovereignties, of which Caramania 
formed the chief. Since its conquest by the Osmanli Turks — who rose 
into power on the ruins of the Seljookian dynasty — the whole peninsula 
to the Euphrates, called Nadalii by the Turks, has been divided into 6 
pashalics, and the moutsellimlick of Cyprus : namely, A/iaduli , Sura, y, 
Tarabuza w, Kouich, Mar ash, and Adona. These pashalicks, or great go- 
vernments, are denominated beglerbeglkls, and the pashas who govern them 
are aU pashas of three horse tails, and called bcg/crbcg.s', or lord lieu- 
tenants/ to distinguish them from the other pashas, or sa/rjiah •, of two 
and one horse tails, who hold their gov rnments under them. We shall 
give two tables of Asia Minor, the former containing its most ancient di- 
nsious amongst the Greeks , and tin* latter its present divisions according 
to two eminent Turkish geographers, who compiled the geography of 
Anadolv in the middle of the 1 7th century, during the flourishing period 
of Othman power, namely, Abu Bekir Ben Behram, and Iladji Khalfa. 
The formes of the**'* authors died before h ; completed the geography of 
Anadoli or Asia Minor, the remainder of which was executed by the lat- 
ter, who also compiled die geography of Syria, Armenia, Mesopotamia, >kc. 
Ihe whole work is entitled Jc/iun-S tuna, »r f Mirror of the world ; and a 
manuscript translation ot it is preserved in tin* royal library at Paris. 

J his table has been given by the iate eminent geographer Malte-Brun, 
in his description of Asiatic. Turkey, from which w* have taken it with 
some corrections. 


TABU-; OF AM.\ MlNOIt, 


ACCORDING TO T1IK MOST rsi'AJ. «>I VIS»G„ \>u. niK A.Vl.IKXl i.Rl-TKS. 


Grand Divisions. J SnM, visions. 

C Mysia. Major. 

I Theutraiitin. 

Mysia. . . ^ Mysia Minor ami iVoas.— .N 

! two formed Phrvuia .Minor. 

L /Kolis. 

Island of Lesbos. 


Lydia. 


Interior Lydia. 

1. Lydia. 

2. JVlieoiiia. 

3. A sis or Asia. 

Maritime Lydia or Ionia. 

_ Islands of Samos and Chios. 


•V Tie se 


J' ro;mju , Antui.ilrn-i, 
Adi\ti;.yttium. 

Lumpsums atidl'y'Hi > 
Truy and Alexandria Tru,t,s. 
i ym:»*, Phoc;eu, and Eima. 
Mytilene. 


Sardis, Philadelphia. 

J’liyatira, Magnesia ad M.oandrnm, 
Asia- 

Smyrna, Erytlmo, Chzonum.*, Tnn, 
Lehedus, Colophon, Ephesus, Priem*. 
My us, Miletus. 


Caria. 


Lycia. 


Caria, Interior. 

Maritime Caria or Doris. 
Islands of Coos and Rhodes. 

Lycia Proper ortho Peninsula. 
.Milyas and Cabalia (Inland.) 


Alahanda, Stratoniee, Mylasa. 
Halicarnassus, Cnidus, Ceram us. 
Coos, Rhodes. 

Patara, Myra, Tclmissus. 
Isionda. 


Pamphylia. 


Attalia, Aspendus, Coracesimn. 


Pisidia Proper. 

. Canton of Etenensin. 

Pisidia. . — — Hoinonada. 

— Oroanda- 

Isauria. 


Apollonia, Antiochia 1‘Eidia, Selim, 
and Salngassus. 

Hoinonada. 

Misthium, Pappa. 

Isauria, Lake of ( oralis, Lystra. 
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Grand Divisions. J Subdivisions. 

f Phrygia Proper. 

Phrygia Epictetus. 


Phrygia. 


Bithynia. 


I Lycaonia. 

' Galatia (Gallogra*ria.) 

1. Trocmi (Tavium.) 

2. Teetosages (Aneyra.) 

3. Tolistobogi (Possums.) 
C Bithynia. 

• sThyuia. 

LMuiryandinis. 


Principal Cities. 

Synnada, Apamia, Cotyaeum, Ipsus- 
Cibyria, Laodicea, Hierapoiis, Dory- 
laeum, Midaium, Gordium. 

Iconium, Laodicea, Coinbnsta, Amo- 
riuin. 

Aneyra, Taviutn, Pessinus. 


Prusa, Niea?a. 
Nicomedia, Chaleodon. 
Heraclea, Bithyiiium. 


Paphlagonia. 


Gangra, Pompeiopolis, Amastris, Si- 
nope. 


Pontus. 


Cappado. ia. 


Leuco->yrians nr While Syrian 

1. Gudilomti-. 

2. Saramene. 

3. Pha/.einoniti' 

Galatian Pontus. 

1. Themiseyra. 

2. Phanaraia. 

3. Daxemonitis. 

Poleinouic Pontus. 

1. Sidene. 

2. Calaupene. 

I 3. Chalybes (Western.) 

I Cappadocian i’onfus. 

' 1. Tibareni. 

2. Mosynasci. 

3. Colihos (Western.) 

i Ioptavoinete (Seven Cantons.) 
- Maerones or Zani. 

"■ Cappadocia Proper. 

1. Morimene. 

2. Garsau^iti 

3. Kaminaineie* 

1. Tyanitis. 

;>. Cilicia. 

<>. Saigrr mseiie. 
j Cataonia. 

Melitena. 

.. Armenia Minor. 


A misus. 


Amalia, Comaua Poiuica 


Sebastie, Neo-Caesarea, (JKuoc, Pol. . 
inoniuiu. 


Pharnacea, Cerasus, Trape/m, . 

uin, and Apsarus. 


{ Mazaca, Areheiais, Naziauzum, Tya- 
I na, Nigde, Cybistra. 


Gaurana, Sabalassus. 
Cmnaiia Cappadocia 
Mehlena. 

Zitnara, A /.iris, Satala. 


i'iand o| Cyprus 


tOle i,i ’* ip^r or is 

C Cil.cia . rarhea l Asp- ra , 

C Kingdom of Salanus, or Salanimia. 

) \ iathu-ia 

l f'.ipiiia. 


Tar- us, Mopsne^tia, Adana. 
Selem ia, Soli. 

Salanus. 

Amatlios. 

Paphos 

Lapethu*. 
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AO.OltPlNC; TO Till. TURK.. !: DIVISIONS, OF THE JEIIAN-NUM A. 


Turkish Divisions. 

I. i'ashahc nf Anmlud. 

I Sangiaeate oi Kulaiali 

£. Sarou-Khau 

3. Aidin 

1 Mentesehe 
a. Tekieh. 

<>. Hamid 


l hie] 'Towns. 


|*K«taiah (Cotyamm.) 

Deg ni siu (near Laodicea upon the 
Lycus.) 

•Magnisa (Magnesia ad Sipylutu.) 
Ak-hissar (Th/atira.) 

Potchia (Phociea.) 

*Tireh. 

Guzelhissar (Magnesia ad M;ean- 
driim.) 

Allaslieher (Philadelphia.) 
Ayasaluk, Sart, &e. 

* Mullah. 

Mentesehe (Myndus.) - 
Melazzo (Mylasa.) 

•Antaliah (Attalia.) 

Kupribazar (Perga.) 

Iigder (Olympus.) ' 

Isbarte (Saga lass us Laceduemou.) 
Bardah. 

Aksheher. 


Ancient Divisions corresponding. 


| Western and Central parts of Pro- 
per Phrygia. 

Northern Lydia. 

N.B. Sarou-Khan is the name of 
a Turkish prince who reigned 
over this division. 

Central and Southern Lydia. Parts 
of Tonia. 


Caria and perhaps part of Lycia. 


Lycia and Pamphylia. 


MUyas and Cabalia. 


IV. 


N 
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Turkish Division s. 

Chief Towns. 

Ancient Divisions corresponding. 

7. Karahissar-Sahib 

♦Karahissar (Prymnesia.) 
Bulwudun (Polybotum.) 

Sandoukli. 

S.E. part of Phrygia. 

8. Sultan Eugny 

Eski-Slieher (Doryhnum.) 

Kodgia- Shelter ( Nacolia. ) 
lin- Eugny. 

Phrygia Epictetus. Parts of Ga- 
latia. 

9. Angouri 

•Angouri (Ancyra.) 

Canton of Haimaneli. 

(Central Galatia (Tectosages.) 

10. Kiangari 

Kiangari (Gangra.) 

Toussieh (Tocia.) 

Tcherkis. 

1 Tokliat (Berisa.) 

• Kastamooni (Germanicopoli-O 
Sinouh (Sinope.) 
l ash. Kupri ( Poinpeiopolis.) 

Inchholi (lonopolis.) 

Interior Paphlagonia. 

11. Costamhoul 

Maritime Paphlagonia with Mount 
Olgasys. 

12. Boli 

•Boli (Claudiopolis.) 

Ainmasscrah ( Amastris.) 

Bend Erekli (lleraclea.)' 
Vtrauslieher. 

Eastern Bithynia, and part of Paph- 
higonia. 

13 Khudavendkiar 

♦Broiissali (Hrusa ad Olyinpum.) 
Jcgnisheher. 

Bergamah (Pergamns.) 

Bazar Keui. 

Southern Bithynia, and Ulterior 
Mysia Major. 

1 1. Karassi 

•Bale Kesri > Miletopolis.) 

Edremit (Adramyttiuin.) 
Sandarghui. 

Ayazmeiid (EheaA 

Maritime Mysia and /Eolis, and 
part of the interior 

15. Kodja-lli 

* Isnicmid ( N'lcomedi.i. ) 

Isnic (Nice.) 

Kadikeui (Chaleedon.) 
lskudar (Chry>-opolis. i 

Western Bithynia. 

10. Big.ili 

*Bigah (Zeleia.) 

Sultanieh. 

Kapoudagoui. 

Boiiruahashi. 

Troas and Mysia Minor. 

17. Sogla 

Ismir (Smyrna.) 

Ourlah 

Meniineri (Temnu.O 

Part of Ionia. 

11. Pashalic of Hi was. 

*Siwas (Sebasle) and Cabira. 

I'okhat (Berisa. ; 

Sebastopol is (Turcal.) 

Ziiinenik v Coinana Pontica.) 


1. Sangiacate of Siwas 

Calaupenein I’ontus Poletnoniann. 

Daximonitis in Galatian Pont us. 

2. Janick 

•Samsoum (Arnisus.) 

Unieh ((Knoe.) 

Maritime Pontus between the Ha- 
lys and the river ot Sidene. 

3. Arabkir 

* Arabkir (Arabrioe.) 

Armenia Minor, and Pontns, pari 

4. Divriki 

*Divriki Arabkir (Taphrice.; 

of. 

5. Tchouroum 

*Tcbouroum (Tavium ) 

Osmanjik (Pimolis.) 

Eastern Galatia. 

(>. Amassiah 

* Amassiah (Ainasia.) 

Mar sa wan (Phazeinoni ,nn.) 

Chiliocoine anl Phanar.va in (ola- 
tian Pontus. • 

7. Bouzok 

*()oscatt (Muhridatiurn.) 

Confines of I’ontus, Cappadocia, 
and Galatia. 

111. Pashalic of Tarahoxan. 

♦Tarabozan (Trapezus.) 

Keresoun (Cerasus.) 

Iri/eh (lUii’/.amui.) 


1. Sangiacate of Tarabozan 

Cappadocian Pontns. 

2. Gounieh 

*Gouuieh ( Apsat >is.) 

Athina (Athene.) 

Soumlah. 

Vikah. 

Western Colchis. 

3. Batooni 

Batooni. 

Southern Colchis, 

I V. Pashalic of Konieh. 

Konieh (Iconimn.) 

J organ Ladik (I.aodicea Combusta.) 
Erekli (Archelais.) 


1. Sangiacate of Konieh 

Central and Southern Lycaonia. 

2. Nigde 

Nigde or Nidegh (Cadyna) 

Bustereh (Cybistra.) 

Yengi Bar or Nour (Nora.) 
Tchekisla (Tyana.) 

District of Tyanites in Southern 
Cappadocia and on the northern 
confines of Cilicia. 

3. Beysheri 

•Beysheri (Isauria.) 

•Serkhi-Serai (Derbe.) 

Isauria. 

4. Aksheher 

* Aksheher (Thymbrium.) 

Western Lycaonia. 

Eastern Phrygia Major. 

S. W. Part of Cappadocia. 

5. AkRerai 

Akserai (Archelais Colonia.) 

f>. Kaisarieh 

7. Kirsheher 

Kaisarieh (Caesarea Mazaca.) 
Kirsheher. 

V. Pashalic, of Mar ash . + 
Sangiacates of 

1 

•Marash (uncertain.)!’ 


1. Marash 

Cataonia. 


\ N.B. The pashalic of Marash comprehends the ancient Armenia Minor, between the Antitaurns 
and the Euphrates. Its modern name is Aiadulia, from Alaiduelet, a Turcoman chief subdued and 
put to death by Selim I. in A.D. 1515. The province is called Dhulgadir or Zuolkadir-Ili by the Turkfi 
from a race of Turcoman beys, of whom Alaiduelet was the last. 
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Turkish Division*. 


2. Kara 

3. Aintab 

4. SomoiMit 

5. Maiatliya 


Chief Towns. 


Ul-Bustan (Comana Cappadocia.) 

♦ Kars /ullcadry. 

♦ Aintab (I)rba.) 

♦Somoisat (Samosata.) 

♦Alalathya (Melitene.) 


Ancient Divisions corresponding. 


Cyrrbostica. 

Cornmagene. 

Melitem* in Armenia Minor. 


VI. Pashalic of Adana. * 
SangmcaU'd of 

1. Adana 

2. Tarsus 


Adana (Antioehia ad Sarum.)t 
Taraoua (Tarsus.) 


Maritime Cilicia. 


V 1 1. MoutsdUmtik of Cyprus. 
A. Island of Cyprus 
No subdivisions. 

U. District of 4 

S-'anyinrates of 

1. Itcliil 

2. Alanicb 


U'fcosiali (Nicosia.) 


Selcfkel’ (SHcucia.) 

Silenti ) 

Alan it'll or Alaiab (Coraecsium.) 


Cilicia Trachea or As per a. 
I’ampliylla. 


t The pashalic of Adana was also a Turcoman principality, governed by beys of the house of Ha 
mudau the founder of the race, lienee called Hamadan U^lou, or ‘ sons of Ramadan,’ and hence also 
that part of the Taurian raii^o which bounds Cilicia on the N.W. is deiiomiuated Ramadan Ogiou 
Ralakklar. 

§ When the state of Karairan was subdued in MHriby Raja/et II. it was divided into two parts, 
the interior called K handle on the, N. of Taurus, and tlie maritime called ltehil on the S. of Taurus, 
between Celendri ;.nd Karaman. 


CHAP. I. — PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

Face of the Country . ] Asia Minor is a country of which, though 
much has been said and written, the interior is still very imperfectly known. 
Though the ancients were very inaccurate and confused in their concep- 
tions of its magnitude and configuration, yet they possessed a far more 
minute knowledge o* the inti rior than the moderns, who are still unable 
to describe the face of its interior, or to verify the descriptions of ancient 
geographers. We can only say, in very general terms, that the interior 
of the peninsula is an elevated plateau, surrounded by mountain-ranges of 
^reat though various height ; that the western part presents vast saline 
plains, and lakes which have no outlet, whilst the eastern part has a diver- 
sified surface of ridges, valleys, and plains ; and that the general slope 
of the plateau seems evidently to be to the N. of the Euxine, as 
appears from the course oi the rivers. The northern part — which has 
been repeatedly traversed from the Euphrates to Constantinople — has a 
highly delightful and diversified aspect, being well-wooded and intersected 
with mountain-ranges, romantic glens, charming dales, and numerous gar- 
dens and plantations. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the prospect 
Avhich here dilutes the traveller in every stage of his progress. The same 
may he said of its western ami south-western sides. Rut the southern 
side towards the sea possesses no attractive charms; being a narrow, bar- 
ren plain, hounded by the steep and rugged brows of mount Taurus. 

Rivers.] The peninsula of Asia Minor contains few considerable 
rivers ; and even these are of less celebrity than the small and short streams 
which descend to the Propontis and the TEgean sea. 

The Ilalys.~] The Halys is by far- the largest riven-. It is composed 
of two main branches, — the one from the E. and the other from the S. 
The eastern Halys rises to the N. of Siwas, from the southern slope? of 
the range of Paryadres, which separates Cappadocia from Pontus. The 
southern Halys rises from the northern slope of mount Taurus, near Erck- 
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li. But such is our ignorance of the geography of the interior, that, 
though both D’Anville and Rennel concur in fixing the sources of the 
eastern and southern Halys in accordance with Pliny, yet Kinnier in his 
map fixes the source of the southern Halys at the N.W. foot of the 
Kauler-Dagh, to the S.E. of Ul-Bostan, and places that city on its banks. 
In fact, in the itinerary of Mr Bruce, subjoined to his travels, the southern 
Halys is made to water the delightful plain of Ul-Bostan, instead of the 
Sams or Seihoon, as in the maps of D’Anvillc and Rennel. Now this is 
more than 2h deg. to the E. of Erekli. Instead of the plain and city of 
Ul-Bostan being placed to the S. of the Taurus, in a valley encircled by 
its various branches, they are now discovered to lie to the N. of the 
Taurus. Cataonia — which corresponds to the above district — is by Stra- 
bo assigned to Cappadocia, and is separated by the Antitaurus from the 
elevated plain of Mazaca. The southern Halys, therefore, flows through 
the districts of Cataonia, Tyanitis, and Garsauritis, in a N.W. direction ; 
whilst the northern flows to its junction in a S.W. direction. The whole 
course of the Halys exceeds 400 English miles, exclusive of windings. 
After separating Cappadocia from Phrygia, and Pontus from Paphlagonia, 
it enters the Euxine in 41° 32' 52" N. iat. and 36° IP 45" E. long. 

The lris7\ The Iris, now called the Jeltil-I rmak, or ‘green river,’ is 
little inferior to the Halys, and is composed of three principal branches, — 
the Scylax , the iris properly so called, and the Lyons, the largest of the 
three. This last branch is composed of two streams, the Ovadmisk and 
the Kalklict-Shai, the former from the S.E. and the latter from the N.E. 
Both these unite at a considerable distance below the lofty and romantic 
city of Karahissar, and the united stream passes by Kouliliissar and Nik- 
sar, under the name of the Carmili-Sn , and joins the Iris below Amasia. 
In Kinnier’s map, however, Niksar, or Neo-Caesarea, is placed at the 
source of the Iris. This latter, called the Jsher-Su and Toczan river, 
runs by Niksar, Comana Pontica, Tocat, and Turcal, and meets the Scy- 
lax or southern branch a little above the city of Amasia ; and the com- 
bined stream enters the Euxine 70 miles below Amasia, and 10 below 
Charsumba, the ancient Magnopolis. At Charsumba it is more than 200 
yards broad. Prom the source of the Lycus, its largest and remotest 
branch, to the Euxine, the Iris has a course of more than 200 British 
miles. 

The Fatsa , E. of the Iris is the Fatsa or Vatisa Sou of D’Anville, 

the Sidine of the ancients. It rises on the N. W. slope of the Paryadris 
or Aggia Daglir, the 4 Bitter Mountains,’ which separates the sources of the 
Scylax, Iris, Lycus, Fatsa, and Karshoot, from those which descend to 
the Euphrates ; and after performing a N. W. course of 1G0 British miles 
enters the Euxine between the ancient cities of CEnoe (Unieh) and 
Cotyora (Orda). — E. of the Fatsa is the course of the Lori-su or river of 
Gumish-Kand, now called the Karshoot , which enters the Euxine to the 
W. of Trebisond, between Tireboli and Euloi. — The Apsarus is the most 
eastern river of what is politically denominated Asia Minor. It rises on 
the N. W. slope of the Scydisses Paryadres, or the Cop-Dagh, and runs 
N. W. to Byaboot or Baiburd, the ancient Varutha, where it is joined by 
another branch from the same range. Though of no great magnitude at , 
Byaboot, it becomes by the accession of many tributary streams one of the 
finest rivers in Armenia, and waters the valley of the Macronians, which 
is separated from Armenia by the Cop-Dagh. This river, in addition to 
its name of Apsarus, has also the various appellations of the Tchorah , the 
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Shorak , Boas , Acanipsis , and Hispiratis. Its whole course, which is very 
winding, but generally to the N. and to the E. and thence to the N. W., 
is upwards of 220 British miles. It anciently obtained the Greek appella- 
tion of Bathys , or ‘ the Deep river.’ Under the name of the Boas , Procopius, 
the friend and companion of Belisarius, understood the Phasis, which was 
supposed by several of the ancient geographers to have its sources in 
the Moschian mountains, which led the learned Reland to suppose the 
Phasis to be the Pison of Moses, whereas the Phasis originates in that 
branch of the Caucasus which separates its source from that of the Kur in 
(ieorgia. — The Sangarius , now the Sacaria , rises in Phrygia Salutaris, 35 
geographical miles N. W. of the salt lake of Tuzla (the Talta Palus of 
Strabo), and runs N. W. till it is joined by the Thyrnbrius or Poursac 
coining from the Morad-I)agh, which may be called its southern branch. 
From this junction it runs N. W. and N. to the Euxine, which it enters 
after a course of 230 geographical miles. — The Gallits , another large and 
deep stream, runs N. E. from the region of Olympus to the Sangarius. 
The B dial us and Parthenius are also rivers of some note, particularly the 
latter, which waters the ancient Paphlagonia, and which is one of the 
finest rivers of Asia Minor. It is now called the Bartin-su . — The streams 
that descend to the Propontis are : the Bhyndacus now the Sushghirli , 
the EEsipus , the Granicus now the Oostrola , and the Horisius now the 
llorsui , which Avaters the delightful plain of Broussa. — The Scamander 
which waters the Ilian plain is now called the Boyne Minder , whilst the 
Simois is called the Kulchuch Minder or fi the Little Minder.’ The streams 
which descend into the /Egean are : the Calais , the Hermus , the Cayster, 
and the Mimnder now the Grimakli , the Sarabat , the Kulchuk- Minder , 
and the Mindcr-Su. All these descend from the long range of Temnos 
or the Moorad-Dagh that separates maritime Asia Minor from the interior. 
The other rivers of Ceria, Lvcia Pamphylia, and Cilicia, Avith the excep- 
tion of the Sants and Pyramus , are little more than mere torrents. Even the 
Calycadntts. which is the largest stream on the south coast of Asia Minor, 
has not a direc„ course of more than 70 British miles direct from Mount 
Taurus. It is navigable up to Selefke (Seleucia), and is composed of two 
streams, — the Erminak , and the Gerama, or Mout Soui, or river of Mout 
(Philadelphia). The junction of these branches is a little below the village 
of Mout. Both these run S. E. courses to their junction, and both are 
rapid and unfordable except at particular seasons. It is customary, when 
the waters are full, to cross ov*ji on inflated bladders. The ford of the 
Erminak, where Kinnier crossed it, was 260 yards Avide ; the stream ran 
with great rapidity, and our traveller had nearly lost one of his horses, 
Avhich, being carried away by the force of the current, Avith extreme diffi- 
culty. gained the opposite bank. The name Erminak is bestowed on this 
branch from a village so called placed on its banks, which, in Kinnier’s 
opinion, corresponds to the ancient Homotiada, the capital of a district in the 
ancient Pisidia. — The Sarus or Seiko on rises from the base of a mountain 
range in the narrow valley of Tchikisla. This ridge separates the source 
of the Seihoon from the plain of Nidigh watered by the southern Ilalys, 
coming from Ul-Bostan. This stream pierces the Taurus, through which 
it passes at its northern base, and. passing by Adana it enters the sea 
not far below. Its whole course does not exceed 100 British miles in a 
direct line. Xenophon states its breadth, where he crossed it, at 300 feet; 
whilst Kinnier, who crossed it at the same place, does not make it much 
more than half that breadth, —so much for the guesses of travellers ! Its 
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course is very rapid, and must be so considering the shortness of its course, 
and the elevation of its source. The Pyramus, now the Jeihoon , (not the 
Seihoon, as Malte Brun by mistake calls it,) is a much larger stream than 
the former, and rises at the southern base of the range which separates 
Cilicia from Cataonia or the plain of Ul-Bostan. Its course is from N. E. 
to S.W., and it enters the sea at Mallos, where it is 160 yards broad. 

Mountains , Plains , and Valleys^] Asia Minor is a highly diversified 
country, having large plains in the interior, alternating with mountain 
ranges, whilst on every side the interior plateau or upland is surrounded 
with belts of mountains. But from modern ignorance of its geography, it 
is impossible to describe with accuracy and clearness the various mountain 
ranges which diversify the interior, or to delineate the extent and bearing 
of their courses, or to tell their elevation and breadth. It is not here as 
in Christian Europe, where travellers possessed of literature and science 
can with safety and freedom explore the country at leisure, take elevations, 
observe bearings, and examine the geological structure and component parts 
of the various chains that either bound or diversify the interior. The moun- 
tains and plains of Asia Minor have never been investigated like those of 
Italy, France, and Germany, by professed geologists, such as a Saussure, 
or a DtfEuc, a llamond, or a Von Buch ; nor explored like the Andes of 
South America, and the Mexican Alps, by the diligence and science of a 
Humboldt.* We are not in fact acquainted with a 20th part of the sur- 
face of the Asiatic peninsula. All modern knowledge of this regiou is 
derived from the writings of the ancients compared with such gleanings as 
can be procured from travellers journeying post haste alongst the northern 
line from Erzeroom to Constantinople, or from this latter to the coast of 
Caramania. The Turks, its present possessors, are both jealous and igno- 
rant; and have no idea that the illustration of classical, or the enlargement 
of physical geography can be the object of travellers. They are not willing 
that the country should he explored, which moreover is so ill-peopled, so 
.waste and desolate in many parts, so overrun with robbers, and, finally, so 
destitute of every species of accommodation for the necessities, not to say 
the comforts of travellers, that a person must have no ordinary enthusiasm 
who would undertake a journey into any part of the Turkish dominions 
for the mere purpose of gratifying his curiosity in exploring the remains of 
classical antiquity, or extending his geographical knowledge ; for if he 
should, he is in constant peril of life and property, and cannot move a step 
out of the common road without exciting the jealousy and cupidity of the 
natives. Hence it is that no two maps of this peninsula, which have yet 
been published, can be found to agree, whether respecting the precise direc- 
tions of the principal chains, their relative bearings, the connecting ridges, 
or the sources of the rivers ; or if they do, it is because that the one is a 
mere transcript of the other. Of the various maps published by a 
D’Anville, a Kennel, a Kinnier, and an Arrowsmith, that of Kennel 
differs greatly from Arrowsmith, whilst that of Kinnier differs from both. 
D’Anville’s, though the best that bad then appeared, may now be con- 
sidered as superseded in consequence of its many errors, and its want of 
discrimination in the delineation of the mountain-chains with their bearings 
and lines of direction. In such a case where the maps vary so much, 
dogmatism is presumption, arid betrays great want of judgment, in as much 
as nothing can he determined without evidence ; and where the evidence 
is partial and defective, precise judgment cannot be passed. To investi- 
gate the merits or demerits of the maps above-mentioned would be impos- 
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sibla without further light , and would require a dissertation. But as disser- 
tation neither is nor can he our present object — which is description only 

we must content ourselves with merely stating, that Rennel’s large map, 
appended to his delineation of the march and retreat of the 10,000 Greeks, 
is better than either the maps of D’Anville or Arrowsmith, and, except 
in such particulars as came under Kinnier s own eye, the best of all that 
have yet appeared. It is at least far more clear than the map of Kinnier, 
and the ranges of mountains are far more distinctly delineated than in 
either that of Kinnier or Arrowsmith. Great pains seem to have been 
taken in the construction of this as well as in that of all his other maps. 
We mean therefore to give it the preference in our description of the 
mountains and plains of Asia, occasionally employing such lights as can be 
gleaned from Kinnier respecting those parts which fell under his personal 
observation. 

The chain which bounds the interior of Asia Minor on the S. com- 
mences a little to the E. of the Sigteum Promontorium, at the S.W. 
entrance of the Hellespont (Dardanelles), in 40° N. lat. and 20° 25' E. 
long., and runs in an irregular line, hut chiefly S. E., to the pass of Cilicia, 
where it meets the Taurus, running N. The longitudinal extent of thiR 
chain is 430 geographical or 500 British miles. The N. W. part o’f this 
range corresponds to the Mans Ida of classical antiquity, and is now de- 
nominated Ao radgu- / )agh* or the BLck mountain.’ 'This range At its com- 
mencement runs N. to the Propontis, where it separates the streams that 
descend to the Hellespont, from those that fall into the Propontis. In this 
direction it extends about 46 British miles ; and from Sigmum Promonto- 
rium (Cape Jannissaryl to the ruins of ancient Thebe the ridge extends 
35 British miles. The celebrated Gargarns , its highest summit, at the 
head of the gulf of Adrainyttium (Edremit), has been found by geometrical 
mensuration to be 4,9- ><J Parisian or 5,292 English feet above the level of 
the sea. The view from this summit is most extensive, and has been 
admirably depicted by Dr Clark who scaled its loftiest peak, and hence 
was derived the appropriate appellation of Mount Ida or £ the Prospect 
mountain,’ from the Greek infinitive ibuv, ‘to see.’ From this culminating 
point or S. E. extremity of the Idsean range, the chain runs almost due E. 
to the source of the Rhyndacus, 90 geographical or 104 British miles, 
under tin* ancient appellation of Mount Tunnos : separating the sources of 
the Granicus (Oostmta), .Esepus (Sataldere), Tarsius (Tarsi-su), and 
Rhyndacus (Susugliirli), from those of the Scamander (Boyne Minder), 
Mysius, and Caicus (Grimakli), which fall into the Archipelago. From 
hence the range runs S. E. as far as the N. W. extremity of the great 
plain of Iconium, 190 geographical or 220 English miles, uuder the modern 
appellations of the Morad-I)agh (Mountain of Desire), and Sultan-Dagh, 
In its course thither the range throws oft’ to the S.W. a lateral ridge sepa- 
rating the upper course of the Hermus (Sarabat) from that of the most 
western upper branch of the Marauder. Another lateral ridge is thrown 
off the main range in the same direction, separating the Marsyas, or 
western branch of the Marauder, from the eastern branch. The lateral 
projecting ridge from the main range, bounding tlie western side of the 
valley of the Sarabat, is called the Kondgeh-Dagh , and that forming its 
eastern boundary the Agbasher-Dagh. The lateral ridge forming the eastern 
boundary of the eastern or upper M;eander, commences a little to the E. 
of the ancient Cel mine, and runs 92 English miles S.W. till it meets the 
ranges of the Tmolus and Messogis, at the point where these two unite : 
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35 British miles S. E. of the source ot the MteamJer, iutother lateral ridge 
projects S. and joins the Taurus, when- it meet* the Cadmius coming from 
the N. W. Mount Cadmius runs BO British miles S. U and then 30 
British miles N.W. or 110 in whole, tiJI its N.W. extremity is separated 
from Mount Messogis by the stream of the Maeander a little below the 
confluence of its numerous branches. 1 o the S. E. ot the valley of the 
upper Maeander lay the ancient Isauria , which is nearly of an oval form , 
wholly encompassed by mountains : as the lateral ridge from the Morad 
Dagh on the W., and the opposite ranges of the Taurus and the Sultan 
Dagh on the N. E. and S. W., the former separating it from the ancient 
Pisidia, and the latter from Phrygia Paroreias and Lycaonia. The ancient 
Pisidia is a very mountainous and narrow tract immediately adjoining to 
the main ridge of Taurus on the S. Beyond the ancient Apollonia at the 
head of the Marsyas or western Maeander, the Morad Dagh diverges into 
three grea. ridges : the first being the lateral ridge running S. to the Taurus, 
and forming the western limit of Isauria, — the second, called the Sultan 
Dagh, which, towards its vS. E. termination where it meets the Taurus, is 
called Bedlerin-Dagli , — the third ridge runs first N. E. and then & E., 
where it forms an angle by its reunion with the Sultan- Dagh. This last 
ridge is the lowest of the three, and is called the Emir-Dagh. Between 
the ridges of the Sultan Dagh and the Emir Dagh is the tract anciently 
called Phrygia Paroreias , or ‘ Phrygia alongst the mountains,’ a long oval 
elevated valley 92 miles in length from N. W. to S. E. S. E. of this is 
the great valley of Lycaonia or plain of Iconium, bounded by the Colics 
Lycaonum (the range of Eoodal Baba), a western elongation of the Anti- 
taurus on the N. E., the Bedlerin Dagh on the S. W-, and the great range 
of the Cilician Taurus or the Ramadan Oglu Balakklar on the S. and E. 

The great valley which contains in its wide embrace the numerous 
sources and tributaries of the Marauder, is an oblong of G000 British 
square miles, being 105 British miles in length, by 58 British miles of 
mean breadth. This extensive valley is separated from interior Lydia by 
the Agbasher-Dagh on the N. W., by the Morad- Dagh on the N. E., by 
the Mons Cadmius and Mons Messogis on the S. W., by the latter on tin* 

S. E., and by the lateral range of the Morad-Dagh, dividing it from 
Isauria on the E. The vale of Sardis is formed by the opposite and sur- 
rounding ridges of Mounts Tmolus and Messogis, and is watered by the 
Cayster, and forms the ancient Maeonia. The Tmolus ridge is now called 
the Bouz-Dagh, or ‘ the cold mountain.’ On the N. W. of the vale of 
Sardis is the vale watered by the lower course of the Ilermus, having the 
Tmolus on the S., the Sipylus on the W., a lateral range running from 
Mount Tmolus on the E., and on the N. the vale of Pergamus. The 
Sipylus is a small range behind the city of Magnesia, and to the S. W. of 
Sardis, 34* British miles in length. 

Olympus.^ The second great dividing range of the peninsular Asia is that 
of Olympus continued north-eastwards under various appellations. It com- 
mences to the S. of Prusa in Bithynia, in 40° N. lat. and 29° E. long., 
and runs to the vicinity of Trebisond, separating in its course the whole 
maritime tract on the southern shore of the Black sea, or the ancient 
Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, from Phrygia, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
and the western part of Armenia Major. This is a very lofty ridge, little 
if at all inferior in elevation to the Taurus. In the vicinity of Prusa 
( Broussa) it is covered with eternal snow, and is much higher than the 
Thessalian Olympus. It was ascended lately by our traveller, Mr Tur- 
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ner, from the city of Broussa. The ascent occupied hours, 5 of 
which were on horseback ; the remaining part of the ascent being too 
steep and rugged, he was compelled to dismount, and climb for 31 hours 
till he reached the summit, towards which it becomes totally bare of 
wood, rugged, and covered with snow. Its modem appellation is Olymbo 
in Romaic, and Domaun-Dagh or 4 the Mountain of Mist, 1 and the Amdoli 
JDagh or ‘ Eastern Mountain 9 in Turkish, Towards the E, a part of the 
range is called Olgasys , or the Ulgus-Dagh in Turkish, corresponding to 
the Olyssa of Ptolemy, It is very lofty, and covered with snow till the 
month of August. The Ulgus Dagh with its numerous branches — one of 
which is called Sandaracurgium by Strabo — fills all the space between the 
Sangarius and Halys rivers. The Billaius and the numerous branches of 
the Parthenius originate on the N. slope of the Ulgus-Dagh, which is a 
granitic, not a limestone, range, like the other ranges above described. 
The whole length of this second great range is 520 geographical or 600 
British miles. At its eastern extremity it becomes connected with the 
Colchian mountains , which run parallel to the eastern shore of the Black 
sea, for nigh 150 British miles, till they join the range that gives birth to 
the Kur, and which shuts up on the W. the valley of Aghalzighe or 
Akhiska, and the basin of the upper Kur. This range is called* Mesjidi 
by Hadji Khalfa and Koat-Dagh by the Turks. Not less than four 
ranges successively occur between f he Koat Dagh and the sources of the 
Northern Euphrates, running parallel courses, and connecting that range 
which runs from cape Jorus to the source of the Araxes with the Khalder- 
Dagh, which separates the basin of the Kur from that of the Phasis. The 
highest of these parallel chains is the Cop- Dagh or ancient Scydisses , 
which forms the N-W. boundary of the plain of Erzeroom. All the way 
from Trebisond to the foot of this range is a continued ascent, though the 
distance be more th 100 British miles direct. Its elevation must con- 
sequently he very g*eat, perhaps not less than 10,000 feet, as Erzeroom 
itself, which stands in the plain bounded by its base, is 7000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Taurus .] The third grand range of peninsular Asia is the celebrated Taurus 
of the ancients, a name which in several languages has one common root, and 
simply signifies the Mountain , by way of eminency. Modern geographers, 
in concurrence with the ancients, fix its commencement at the Chelidonian 
promontory. As a lofty mountain -range extends S.E. from the head of 
the gulf of Halicarnassus, (Badroun,) in a winding direction — though con- 
siderably inland — all the way to Patara, gradually approaching the shore, 
and then skirting it as far as the Chelidonian promontory, and therefore in 
reality connected with it, as a part with the whole, we see no reason 
why it should not be entitled to the same name, but merely political usage 
and change of direction. But this latter circumstance is perfectly analo- 
gous to the direction of the const, as the Taurus runs all the way from the 
head of the gulf of Badroun to that of the gulf of Issus, almost uni- 
form with the sinuosities of the coast, and therefore should be viewed as 
one continued chain, and consequently entitled to one and the same name. 
But in this case ancient usage and general consent, fortified by classical 
dictation, have, as in many similar instances, run counter to strict propriety. 
We choose, therefore, to commence the Taurus at the head of the gulf of 
Badroun, and to denominate this western part of the chain the Carian and 
Lycian Taurus . This latter is of great elevation and generally covered 
with snow. It is visible, says Dr Clark, at the distance of full one-third 
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of the whole breadth of the Mediterranean, or 1S5 B. miles. The whole 
of this part of the Asiatic coast has a most sublime aspect, the stupendous 
range that lines it being merely the buttress of a very high elevated upland, 
separated on the N. from Phrygia, by the range of Cadmius. After having 
ran a course of 150 B. miles S.E. and E. to the Chelidonian promontoiy, 
the Taurus runs 70 B. miles due N., presenting its eastern front to the 
Pamphylian sea, and is of great elevation : the Takhtalu-Dagh , or the 
Mons Solyma of the ancients, rising 7,800 feet above tTO sea, which is 
only 5 miles from its base, whilst the ranges of Taurus, rising behind, are 
elevated 10,000 feet above the same level. After dividing the elevated 
uplands of Milyas and Cabalia from the maritime province of Pamphylia 
on the E., the Taurus runs 220 B. miles alongst the coast, and then rails 
50 B. miles N.E. where it diverges into the opposite ranges of the Taurus 
and Antilaurus , the latter shutting up the valley of Bostan on the N., and 
the former on the S.W. and E., under the appellations of Taurus and 
Amanus, This extensive valley, as delineated in Rennel’s map, forms a 
long but narrow triangle, of which the Antitaurus forms the base, the 
Taurus and Amanus the two sides, and the pass of Pagrae, leading from 
Syria, the apex. In this sweep, the Taurus and Amanus form an im- 
mense curve of 250 B. miles. From this point the chain pursues a very 
irregular course of 75 B. miles to the Euphrates, at Juliopolis. Along the 
western bask of tliat stream it runs to the valley of Melitene, (Malathya,) 
which divides it from the Antitaurus, a direct distance of 35 B. miles, thus 
completing a course of 870 B. miles in whole. In the maps of Kinnier 
and Arrowsmith, the course of the Taurus beyond the pass of Cilicia is 
veiy differently represented. No such deep curve as that above-described 
is made in their maps. The Taurus is there made, after leaving the western 
side of Satalia, to run N.E. as far as theMorad-Dagh ; from w hence it runs al- 
most due S. to the source of the Silenti ; whence again it is made to ran 
N.E. to 38 N. lat. whence its farther course is almost due E. to the Eu- 
phrates. In its course the Taurian range from the gulf of Satalia to the 
pass of Cilicia is subdivided into four parallel ranges inclosing three ex- 
tensive valleys, namely, that of Pisidia, including Isauria, Phrygia Paro- 
reias, and Lycaonia. These valleys form as many terraces or intermediate 
steps between the southernmost range, fronting the Mediterranean, and 
the common level of the great body of Asia Minor, each being lower than 
its southern neighbour. Respecting the breadth and elevation of the 
Taurus, it is impossible to speak with precision. Where it is crossed on 
the great road from Constantinople to Syria, 25 hours are occupied in 
passing it, from its N. western base to Geulik at its S. eastern foot, 25 
Roman miles N.W. of Tarsus. Where Kinnier crossed it at the Cilician 
pass, it occupied near 3 days’ journey or 50 B. miles. Where it is crossed 
on the road from Aintab to Ul-Bostan, the ascent and descent occupy 3 
days. To the S. of Caraman the ascent and descent do not exceed 30 B. 
miles. As to the elevation it must be great, as the summits are generally 
covered with snow, destitute of wood, and very rugged. Major Leake 
calculates its extreme elevation not to exceed 6,500 feet. But this must 
be erroneous, as the mean term of constant congelation in the lat. of 38° N. 
must exceed 10,000 feet. 

Antitaurus.~\ The fourth great range is the Antitaurus, which com- 
mences N.E. of the Cilician pass, running E. and N.E. separating the plain 
of Ul-Bostan from that of Caesarea Mazaca, and passing thence N.E. to 
the source of the Northern Halys, E. of Sivas. whence it runs E. to the 
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Euphrates. The upper valley of the Northern Halys is formed by the two 
parallel ranges of the Antitaurus and the Paryadres, the former on the S. 
and the latter on the N., whilst the apex of the valley is at the junction of 
the two ranges. The Antitaurus may very properly he denominated the 
Northern Taurus, as it crosses the Euphrates and runs E. through Arme- 
nia, separating the valley of the Morad, or southern branch of the Euphrates, 
from that of ttaKarasu, or northern branch. 

Scydwe8»]^L he fifth great range of the Asiatic peninsula is the Scydisses, 
the most elevated of all those that run between the Euphrates and the Black 
sea. It runs S.W. from the sources of the Northern Euphrates as far a£ the 
Antitaurus, where the two main branches of the Euphrates unite, separat- 
ing Armenia Minor from Pontus and Cappadocia. Scydisses and Paryadres 
are either different names of one and the same range, or the former name 
is applied to the N.E. part and the latter to the S.W. part of the same 
chain. It would seem from Strabo, that the range is subdivided into two 
great branches, the one running N.W. by Kavahissar, and the other S.W. 
or parallel with the course of the Euphrates, till it meets the Antitaurian 
range, and then running thence N.W. as far as the source of the Northern 
Halys : for, according to Strabo, Cabira (Scbaste or Sivas) lay on the 
southern side of the Paryadres. The upper valley of the Iris or Jekil- 
Irmak is separated from that of the Northern Halys by the Paryadres, 
whilst the Antitaurus separates the latter valley from that oF the Melas 
and its minor branches. It is impossible to enumerate and describe all the 
various lateral ridges that diverge from the Paryadres or Scydisses, and 
which form the numerous valleys of the streams that originate on then- 
sides and which run in opposite directions to the Euphrates and the Black 
sea, because the country is not yet sufficiently explored to enable us to fix 
either the number or direction of the various ranges which connect the Anti- 
taurus with the great range that runs S.E. from cape Jorus on the Black 
sea to the source of the Araxes. 

The Argi-l)agh.~] Mans- Argons or the Argi-l)agh is not a range of 
mountains conne ted with any of those described above, but insulated, and 
vises in six peaks like the steps of a ladder, the most lofty of which bears 
N.E. by E. from Karaliissar. The Argi-Dagh, as far as Kinnier could 
judge from observation, lies 10 B. miles S. of Caesarea. It is, undoubtedly, 
the highest mountain in Asia Minor, being distinctly visible at a horizontal 
distance of from 150 to 180 B. miles. It rises, like mount El wand, from 
the plain of Hamadan, but witli lar greater elevation, and as Kinnier ob- 
served on the 24th of October, when the whole of the surrounding country 
was parched witli drought and excessive heat, it was enveloped in the snows 
of perpetual winter half way from the summit. It was believed by the an- 
cients that from its summit both the Euxine and Mediterranean seas could 
be seen. They must consequently have believed it to be higher than mount 
Taurus, which lay betwixt it and the latter. The natives say that the Ro- 
mans had a castle on its summit where Tiberius Caesar used to sit ; but they 
confessed, that although many had made efforts to scale its top, none had 
ever, within their knowledge, surmounted its frozen steeps. It is very sur- 
prising that colonel Leake, who saw its lofty peaks rising considerably above 
the horizon from Jorgan-Ladik at the. N.W. extremity of the plain of Ico- 
nium, more than 150 B. miles distant, should have estimated its elevation 
at only 6,000 feet, and yet he believes it to be the highest mountain in the 
Asiatic peninsula. No mountain of such a diminutive height can possibly 
be seen from such a distance, and rising so high at the same time above 
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the edge of the horizon. It is quite evident that if a mountain be so dis- 
tinctly visible at such a distance, and be covered with snow half-way down 
in 38° N. lat. in the drought of autumn, that it must equal if not exceed 
mount Blanc in elevation, its visual horizon being more than 300 miles in 
diameter. 

Limestone seems to be the chief component of the mountain-chains de- 
scribed above, except between the Sangarius and Ilalys, wtare granite pre- 
dominates. But as the mountains have never been exaimned, but only 
seen, their geological structure is very little known. The marbles of Asia 
Minor have been much extolled by the ancients. The peninsula is much 
subject to earthquakes. Thirteen cities were destroyed here in one day in 
the reign of Tiberius Caesar. The ancients distinguished one district as 
remarkably abounding in traces of volcanic eruptions. This they denomi- 
nated Katakekaumene> or ‘ the burnt country,’ where the earth frequently 
emits flame* , and where the vine grows on a soil entirely composed of 
ashes. This district lay in Phrygia between the rivers Cayster and Mae- 
ander, and consequently lies to the E. of Thyatira and in the vicinity of 
the ancient Philadelphia. Modem travellers have not visited it. From 
this district Bochart will have it that the Greeks applied the name of 
Phrygia to the whole country from (p^vyuv , ‘ to burn, to consume and 
that Phrygia, the Greek appellation, is a translation of the Hebrew Gumra , 
which, in it» turn, he deduces from the Hebrew gamnr, 6 to burn or con- 
sume.’ In Lycia the far-famed Olympus, the Greek appellation of the 
Lycian Chimaera, emitted a constant flame. Chimcera is evidently the 
Phoenician Chamirah> 6 the burnt or scorched mountain.’ It was, till very 
lately, disbelieved that any such mountain existed in Lycia, for this very 
plain reason, that no travellers had ascended it. or knew precisely where it 
lay. But captain Beaufort, in his examination of the Lycian coast, ascer- 
tained the truth of what had hitherto been treated as a fable, that it was no 
‘ vain Chimaera vomiting empty flame,’ but a true Chirmera emitting real 
flame, — a constant and brilliant flame, consisting of ignited hydrogen gas, 
and most brilliant previous to, or during the fall of heavy rains, a pheno- 
menon exactly resembling thePietra Mala of the Appennines. This emis- 
sion of flame is never accompanied by earthquakes or noises, and it ejects 
neither stones, smoke, nor noxious vapour. 2 — The inland plains of Asia 
Minor are very extensive. The whole of interior Phrygia is one vast up- 
land. A person may travel all the way from the eastern declivity of the 
Olympian range S.E. to the foot of the Caramanian Taurus without cross- 
ing a hill, except the small heights that bound the N.W. extremity of the 


2 This mountain is two milos from the village of Deliktash, which in Turkish signifies 
‘ the perforated rock,’ from a natural gateway in one of the points of rock through which 
passes the only aperture to the adjacent valley, a small circular plain surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of mountains. It is from one of these that the flame issues, and which is 
called by the Turks the Yanar of Deliktash. No water can quench this brilliant and per- 
petual name, which is id ways visible at night, and at which the neighbouring shepherds 
cook their victuals, and the aga of Deliktash assured Beaufort that the yanar would not 
roast stolen food, and that this was a known fact. To the N. of Deliktash the coast is called 
Tchiraly , * the country of unctuous wood,’ the timber of the fir-troes being considered as 
peculiarly inflammable, a circumstance known to Pliny. The Takhtalu-Dagli is but a few 
miles to the N. of the Yanar of Deliktash, and the aga told Beaufort that every autumn 
a mighty groan is heard to issue from the summit of the mountain louder than the report 
of any cannon, but unaccompanied by fire or smoke. He professed his ignorance of the 
cause, but believed that It was an annual summons to the elect to make the best of their 
way to paradise. But there can he little doubt of the truth of such internal explosions in 
the mountains, for the same phenomenon is said by captains Lewis and Clark to be heard 
in the rooky mountains, and the Spaniards affirm the existence of the same phenomenon 
in the mountains of New Mexico. 
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plain of Konieh. This latter is as flat as those of Arabia, stretching to the 
E. beyond the reach of vision. Neither this, nor most of the plains of 
Phrygia, have so much as a tree or shrub to salute the eye. In some parts 
these plains are very fertile, in others impregnated with nitre and crystals 
of salt. Salt marshes and rivers having no outlets are to be found in se- 
veral of these upland plateaus, which are sometimes so elevated as sensibly 
to affect the climate and productions. One of these is thus described by 
Strabo, underlie name of Bagaudene : “ The cold there prevents the fruit 
trees from thriving, whilst olive-trees grow near Sinope, which is 3,000 
stadia more to the N.” Lib . xi. p. 50. It must be remarked that as the 
slope of the peninsula is towards the N.— -as is evident from the course of 
the great rivers, which all run to the Black sea — the highest levels must be 
to the 8. or the E. 

Lakes. ] Many of these exist in the peninsula which are destitute of 
outlets, and more or less impregnated with salt. The chief of these is the 
salt lake of Tusla ( Tatta of Strabo) 30 miles in length from S.W. to N.E. 
This lake lies in the eastern part of the Phrygian plateau, and 8.E. of the 
source of tin? Sangarius. In the extensive plain between the ranges of the 
Sultan-Dagh on the S.W. and the Emir-Dagh on the N.E. are three salt 
lakes without outlets. In Isauria, near Beyshehri, are other three salt 
lakes, bitter and saponaceous. West of Isauria is the lake of Bourdour , the 
ancient Ascania Palm in Phrygia. Another salt lake lies a little to the E. 
of Konieh (Iconium). Several other lakes, but of no great note, are found 
in Bithynia, as the lake of Apallonia , the Ascania Palus , the lake of Sa- 
ltan jah (Soplion) and others. 


CHAP. II. —CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS. 

Climate .] The climate of Asia Minor has been the theme of constant 
and deserved praise. It enjoys a mildness of temperature not known 
across the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. The heat is moderated by the 
numerous and lofty mountains which either encircle or diversify the inte- 
rior, whilst the intensity of the winter cold is diminished by the vicinity of 
three seas. It is to tins region that what Hippocrates has said of Asia 
generally (a proof of ancient ignorance) peculiarly applies. There is 
scarcely any variation of boat and cold known here, the two temperatures 
are so delightfully blended together. The southern coasts, however, are 
liable to excessive heats, whilst the coasts of the Black sea are occasionally 
subjected to excessive moisture. 

Mineral Productions .] The copper-mines of Tocat, that of Konieh 
near Constambool, and that of Ghemisli-Khana S. of Trebisond, are still 
celebrated. There is also a silver-mine in the vicinity of Ghemish-Khana, 
but it does not yield a third of its wonted produce. All the mountains in 
the neighbourhood of the Black sea and the Euphrates exhibit indications 
of excellent copper. The mines of Arabkir in Armenia Minor are still 
rich in gold and silver. We are told by the prophet Ezekiel that Tubal 
and Meshech traded in vessels of brass (copper). Now these tribes inhabited 
the mountains above-mentioned. From the abundance of iron-stone pro- 
duced in these mountains, and their manufactures of iron and steel, the in- 
habitants formerly obtained the appellation of Chalybians, or workers in 
iron and steel. The Chalybian steel was esteemed, next to Iberian, the 
best in Asia ; it was reckoned preferable to that of Sinope, Lydia, and 
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Laconia. The whole mountainous region between the Upper Euphrates 
and the Black sea is full of iron-stone. Mount Olgasys was famous for its 
cinnabar, Lydia for its gold, Pontus for its rock-crystal, and the central 
provinces for valuable alabaster and coralline marbles. But all or most of 
these have either disappeared, the mines being exhausted, or they are no 
longer wrought under an oppressive government which paralyzes all in- 
dustry. We no longer hear of the golden sands of the Pactolus which 
enriched the Lydian kings or the still more ancient Phrygian moiiarchs. 
Lydia was famous for producing the loadstone called by the Greeks the 
magnet, from the Magnetes, a people of that country, who inhabited the? 
district of Magnesia. The Lydian stone, used as a test of gold by the 
ancients, was also a production of this part of Asia Minor. The fact, 
however, is, that we know very little of the mineral productions of Asia 
Minor, all our knowledge of them being derived from the ancients, who 
knew much more of the subject than the moderns. It is from Strabo 
and Pliny that any thing can be gleaned respecting the mineral wealth of 
this peninsula. The former tells us of the romantic Corycian cave, — the 
spot near Replication in Lycia, whence issued an inflammable gas, — the 
petrifying springs of Ilierapolis, — and many other curiosities. It is he also 
who informs us that the mountain Sandaracurgium, a branch of Olgasys, was 
rendered hollow by the continual mining operations carried on in its inte- 
rior. Both t Sir Paul lticaut and Dr Chandler confirm what Strabo has 
said above of the hot springs of Hierapolis. Chandler found a mass of 
rock formed by the tufa, a soft sand-stone, which these waters deposit. It 
resembles an immense cascade which lias been suddenly frozen or con- 
verted into stone. These travellers also confirm his account of the pesti- 
lential cave, whose pernicious exhalations were so destructive to all who 
came within reach of their influence. 

Vegetable Productions.] The coasts of this peninsula furnish nearly 
the same productions as Southern Greece. Mastic and tamarind-trees 
adorn the winding hanks of the Marauder, whilst the wild vine climbs to 
the summits of the trees, hanging in graceful festoons, and forming a thou- 
sand little radiant grottoes. With greater majesty the vast shade of the 
plane-tree is cast over a soil covered with odoriferous flowers. The rich 
and alluvial soil of the Sardian plain, though destitute of trees, produces 
abundance of corn and cotton. Even the cold heights of Taurus are 
crowned with cypress, juniper, and savin-trees. Many thousand amis of 
this range, where Mr Brown crossed it in his route from Aintab to Ul- 
Bostan, are covered with cedars of great size and age, which throw around 
a delicious odour. On the route from Constantinople to Angora, grapes 
are to he found in all the towns, but those of Terekli are the best — only 
yielding to those of Damascus — being white, of a fine, flavour, and several 
of them are very large. Angora, though situated in a lofty plateau, is 
surrounded with numerous gardens superabundant in fruit, especially pears, 
of the finest quality, which are sent frequently to Constantinople as pre- 
sents. No part of Asia Minor can vie with the plain of Csesarca Mazaca 
for the quality, variety, anti abundance of vegetables and fruits. The 
quantities of both exposed in the bazaars for sale are extraordinary. The 
delightful vale of Tereboli, covered with groves, woods, and gardens, pro- 
duces the most delicious pears in Asia Minor. The gardens of Kirshehr 
near the Halys, (Andrapa in Galatia,) for beauty, extent, and variety, re- 
semble those of Damascus. The whole of tin* northern peninsula, in fact, 
is one of the finest countries in nature, far surpassing the southern and 
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central parts in salubrity and fertility. The plain of TJl-BoBtan, besides 
the city so called, contains 40 villages, all of which are surrounded by fine 
trees, cultivated fields and meadows, irrigated by numberless streamlets of 
the finest water. The aspect of the northern part of Asia Minor is quite 
different from that of the central plateau, which is tame and uniform, 
whereas the former is a highly diversified tract of woods and cultivated 
plains, romantic dells, charming vales, winding streams, and delightful 
undulations of Surface. The vast plains of the interior present a dreary 
and monotonous aspect, producing only saline plants, or sage and worm- 
wood. Often by the side of dreary salt-marshes the plains are less humid, 
and derive their verdure wholly from two kinds of broom, the spartium 
unciurn and the spinosum. These barren districts support at present, as 
they did formerly, sheep and asses. Some of the mountainous parts of the 
interior, towards the E., contain subterranean fires, whilst the neighbour- 
ing soil is inundated with cold and stagnant water. The vegetation of the 
Carainanian coast is similar to that of maritime Syria, but the climate is 
extremely unhealthy, as the whole southern coast of tin? peninsula is sub- 
jected to the destructive influence of the malaria . 3 The whole country 
between the sea and the southern foot of the Taurus, comprehending the 
ancient Cilicia Trachea, is called Itchil by the Turks, and may In? regard- 
ed as one immense forest of oaks, beeches, firs, and junipers. It is in- 
habited by a few straggling TWcon m tribes, who breed cancels, horses, 
and black cattle, — the latter two diminutive, the former strong and covered 
with shaggy hair. They have no sheep, but numerous flocks of goats, pro- 
tected by large shaggy (logs, remarkable for sagacity, strength, and ferocity. 
It was from the forests of the Taurus that the ancients procured their ship 
timber. The quercus infectoria , the oak which produces the gall-nuts 
used for dyeing, is grown every where from the Bosphorus to Syria and 
the frontiers of Fersi,.. Oaks and pines predominate in the northern and 
eastern ranges of the peninsula. Many of the pines in the former range 
attain a circumference of 1(5 feet. Kinniersays that he travelled four hours 
gradually ascend: tig a pine forest, the pines increasing in magnitude accord- 
ing to the elevation, and growing to an immense height, having their branches 
generally near the top, and incomparably more majestic than any he had 
over seen in the N. of Europe. These pines could easily be floated down 
the Karasu and Kizil-Irmak into the Black sea, but the far greater part 
are at present left to rot in thn forests. These extensive forests, in the 
hands of a naval and commercial people, would furnish an inexhaustible 
supply of ship-timber. If ever a European power should gain possession 
of Asia Minor, it would never want materials for a navy. There are en- 
tire woods of walnut, beech, elm, ash, sycamore, jessamine, dwarf-oak, 
myrtle^ apricot, plum, apple, and cherry-trees. From Sivas to Tocat, a 
journey of 18 hours, the mountainous surface is covered with pines and firs. 
From Konak to Samsoom, a distance of 28 miles, the mountainous surface 
abounds in noble trees, and presents such a variety of beautiful and roman- 
tic scenery, that a person might imagine himself riding in the policies of an 
English nobleman. Evergreens, as the laurel, holly, and others, are abun- 
dant, besides willows and immense poplars, and vines, in many places as 

3 This is particularly the case with the gulf of Macri, the ancient Glaucus, at the 
N.W. angle of Lycia. The lofty mountains entirely surrounding it, leave the gulf as it 
were in the bottom of a pit, where the air has not a free circulation, and where the at- 
mosphere is often so sultry that respiration is difficult : at the same lime sudden gusts of 
wind rush down at intervals from the snowy summits around, carrying fever and death 
to those who expose their bodies to such refreshing but deceitful gales. 
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thick as the body of a man, entwining the trunks and branches of the trees 
even to . the very top , from which they hang in beautiful and exuberant 
festoons. 

Soil , tycJ] The soil of Asia Minor is very variable, but a deep clay is said 
to be most prevalent . Wheat, barley, and the yellow durrah form the chief ob- 
jects of agriculture; rice is also cultivated in some parts; but agriculture, in 
eveiy branch of it, is at a veiy low ebb in this country. Under the present 
lords of the soil, there is no security of property, nor remuneration for agricul- 
tural toil. No care whatever is taken to improve the land ; and indeed for this 
there can be no stimulus, where the farmer is liable, to be turned out at a 
moment’s warning, and is certain of being taxed or plundered by an oppres- 
sive and avaricious pasha, in exact proportion to the produce of his farm. It 
is quite common for the pasha, when a plentiful harvest is expected, to seize 
the standing crops at a low valuation and then put them up to the highest 
bidder. This system, so destructive of all industry, is the effect of the im- 
politic hut favourite system of continually changing the pashas, lest, by be- 
ing settled for a considerable time in their pashalics, they should revolt 
Every pasha, therefore, during the short and uncertain period of his govern- 
ment, has not only to feed the avarice of the imperial ministers, but also 
to accumulate an independency for himself previous to his retirement from 
office. The mode of farming the revenue under the existing system of 
things is also most destructive to the interests of agriculture. A person 
who wishes to farm the revenues of a district, suppose of 10 or 12 villages, 
after acertaining their value with all possible accuracy, goes to a minister and 
offers what he thinks proper for such term of years as maybe agreed upon. 
As the government is always indigent, the offer of ready money is generally 
accepted; and nothing more is required to give him unlimited power 
over the district in question, and authority to augment his revenue by every 
means of fraud and extortion. Thus what was originally supposed to yield 
15 purses, he makes to yield 40 ; the peasantry are thereby ruined, but this 
does not embarrass the mittezim , whose only concern is to make the most 
of the district during the time he holds it. Thus whilst there is, on 
the one hand, a strong positive motive to oppress, the stimulus to pro- 
duction on the part of the landholders is the most feeble and negative 
possible. The necessary consequence is the gradual depopulation of the 
country and the increase of robbers and rebels, the great body of whom 
are peasants and other subjects of the porte, who have been thus stripped 
of their property. The land-tax is very moderate, being only one-tenth 
of the annual income ; but as the population is decreasing, whatever is 
deficient of the miri, must be made up by those who remain. There is 
no such thing as landed property in the Turkish dominions ; all persons 
and property belong to the sultan. The very Turks themselves have no 
right in fee simple to heritable property, and are only tenants at most for 
life ; if they die without male heirs, the sultan becomes their heir. The 
lands belonging to tlie Timariots, who hold them on military tenure, are 
alienable at the pleasure of the sultan. The sultan is the vicegerent of 
the prophet, and the pasha is the image of the sultan, and every soldier 
who carries an order is a representative of the pasha. Every pasha unites 
in his own person the civil and military powers, and joins with these very 
frequently the farming of the revenue ; and some of them exercise judicial 
power, so that every pasha, in his own province, may be denominated a 
sultan on a small scale. This principle of successive delegation multiplies 
the number of oppressors, and the peasantry have to bear the whole weight. 
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If the sultan oppress the pasha, the latter can indemnify himself by op- 
pressing his underlings ; and they in their turn indemnify themselves by 
oppressing the merchants and cultivators, who cannot shift the load of ac- 
cumulated weight to the shoulders of others, but must hear it all. Thus 
the instability of property, — the monopoly of grain, — the oppression of the 
cultivator, — and the impossibility of being ever able to accumulate any thing 
in the shape of capital for the purpose of cultivation, — all operate as a dead 
weight on agriculture, and have reduced it to the lowest ebb. As the in- 
security and instability of property prevent the Turks from building ex- 
pensive and substantial houses, so the same causes combined with the po- 
verty of the cultivators, have prevented the erection of comfortable dwell- 
ings, and suitable accommodation for the peasantry and their cattle. Nothing 
but huts are to be seen in place of farm-houses, stables, barns, and gran- 
erics. The lands are constantly reverting to the state, and are let by the 
pashas to any who will undertake their cultivation. Thus by far the; 
greater portion of the land lies waste for want of cultivation, and what 
might be deemed a paradise is reduced to a desert. The implements of 
husbandry are rude in the extreme: the plough being frequently not even 
shod with iron, and in general drawn by four oxen, though in some 
parts where the soil is stiff and clayey, ten and twelve oxen are ydked to 
a plough. The grain is thrashed or more frequently trodden by an inde- 
finite number of horses or oxen plac id abreast of each other, and driven 
in a circle ; and advantage is taken of the first windy day to winnow the 
grain. The straw being then chopped by a sort of cylinder, stuck round 
about with sharp pointed flints and drawn by two oxen, the whole is 
put into sacks or baskets and carried into the neighbouring village. 
Most of the land is now occupied by pastoral hordes, as the Turcomans 
and Koords, who not only deprecate the idea of residing in villages them- 
selves, hut will not ev on suffer others to settle within the limits of their 
jurisdiction. In ancient Phrygia, nothing is almost to be seen but the 
vestiges of dilapidated cities, towns, and villages. It must be remarked 
however, that wl rever the pashas have been able to maintain their inde- 
pendence for any length of time, such districts are invariably the richest, 
best peopled and cultivated, since these chiefs find it their interest to en- 
courage the cultivators of the land, who are continually deserting those 
parts of the country immediately governed by the officers of the sultan, to 
place themselves under their protection. The prosperity of Asia Minor 
is in this way always fluctuating according to the actions and dispositions 
of its respective rulers. Sometimes the districts are well peopled and culti- 
vated — speaking comparatively — and at others waste; and forsaken. Whole 
villages emigrate from one district to another without much trouble or ex - 
pense, §ince their houses are simple and of easy construction, and their ar- 
ticles of furniture so few and trifling, as to be easily transported on the 
hacks of the cattle, which supply them with milk during the journey, and 
find every where abundance of pasture. As the Turks are much addicted 
to the use of opium, a vast quantity of it is produced in the plains of 
Ophium-Karahissar. The quantity of this (hug raised here sometimes 
amounts to 60,000 lbs. 

Zoology .] Very little is at present known of the animal kingdom in 
Asia Minor. Horses of the ancient Cappadocian breed, so famed in an- 
cient times for strength and floetness, still abound. They are chiefly bred 
by the Turcomans, who possess great droves. Black cattle, sheep, and 
goats, are almost exclusively the property of these hordes. The elevated 
IV, p 
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upland of Angora in Galatia is celebrated for its breeds of sheep and 
goats. The hair of the latter resembles silk for fineness, length, and 
glossiness. The goats are of great size, and each goat produces annually 
from 200 to 300 drams weight of this fleece. It is taken from the whole 
body, and not the belly alone. They are shorn once a year, and the sheep, 
whose wool is also peculiarly fine and long, twice. Of the silken fleece 
of the goat, shawls, it is reported, equal in quality to the Cashmerian, and 
as wide, have been made. These cost the maker 100 piastres each ; 
but they have not yet been able to cast flowers in them. Good woollen 
cloth has also been made of the same material, but this manufacture has 
been abandoned for want of demand. A special regulation obliges the 
weaver of Angora shalloons to work them with double thread, otherwise 
they might be made much finer. The cats of Angora are equally famous 
as the goats for their great size and the fineness of their hair. The breed 
of goats is said to be declining. There is here, however, a great extent 
of country capable of supplying food for flocks ; so that, under a better 
government and proper management, the number might be easily aug- 
mented. This beautiful animal, according to information obtained on the 
spot, is only to be found within certain limits, Wulli-Khan on the W. and 
the Halys on the E. ; and travellers have remarked, that they have never 
seen such fine-haired goats without these limits. Mount Taurus, as might 
be expected, abounds in wild animals of various descriptions ; but it is 
doubtful if the lion is now to be found in Asia Minor, as formerly. Swans 
still continue to frequent the banks of the famed Cayster. Red partridges 
cover the coasts of the Hellespont. Every kind of game abounds in this 
semi-cultivated country, and there are wild sheep on mount Taurus. 

Commerce and Manufactures .] Under such a government as that of Tur- 
key, there is little room for expatiating on the subject of commerce and ma- 
nufactures. The Turks have never been a commercial people. Their merchant- 
vessels are almost wholly manned by Greeks, whilst the Armenians conduct 
the inland commerce. Smyrna on the S.W. coast of Asia Minor, and 
Trebisond near the head of the Euxine, seem to be the only commercial 
cities of note. The former has from immemorial time been a commer- 
cial city. Ten times has it been destroyed, and as often has it risen 
from its ashes ; and it is at this day the most commercial city in the Le- 
vant. Its central situation and the excellence of its port have continually 
attracted merchants of all nations by sea, and in caravans by land. The 
exports from Smyrna are silks, goats’ and camels’ hair, cotton, wool, 
embroidered muslins, morocco leather, coloured camlets, gall-nuts, cur- 
rants, amber, lazulite, and drugs — such as galbanum, musk, rhubarb, and 
various gums. We find here also a variety of carpets, besides pearls, 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and other precious stones. Trebisond, in 
like manner, has always been a commercial city since its foundation by 
a Greek colony long before the Christian era. Its principal expons are 
silks and cottons manufactured by the inhabitants, fruits, and wines. The 
imports are sugar, woollens, and coffee, from Constantinople ; and grain, 
salt, and iron, from the Crimea and Mingrelia. There is no country 
better fitted for commerce than Asia Minor, surrounded as it is by three 
seas, and abounding in excellent harbours. But as industry is the basis of 
all commerce, the latter cannot flourish while the former is paralyzed by 
an oppressive government. Labour is the foundation of wealth. But 
there can be no stimulus for agricultural toil and manufacturing ingenuity, 
where the remuneration is no more than sufficient barely to support exist- 
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ence. Wealth, if possessed, must be concealed here. It must not appeal* 
in the shape of capital, whether for agriculture or manufactures, or in the 
purchase of a comfortable house or farm, else it would excite the cupidity 
of a pasha or his myrmidons. Commerce being merely the exchange of 
the productions of one country for those of another, where there is a re- 
dundancy in either, there can be no commerce in a country where nothing 
more is raised from the produce of the soil, or of animals, or manufactured 
by human industry, than what barely suffices for existence ; and for this plain 
reason, that there is nothing to exchange. This is nearly the state of Tur- 
kish commerce and manufactures. Were due encouragement given to 
honest industry, the commerce of Asia Minor would be ten times more 
than it is, from the natural fertility of its soil, and its capacity of support- 
ing a dense population. Ophium-Karahissar is famous for its manufac- 
ture of black felts. A considerable quantity of silk and cotton-stuff's 
is manufactured at Bursa (Prusa ad Olympum) for exportation. Its 
satius and tapestries are highly valued, and the raw silk is chiefly imported 
from Persia, as the quantity raised is insufficient to supply the manu- 
factures. Amasia, the birth-place of Strabo the geographer, is noted 
for its linen-manufactures ; and Tocat for its manufactures of blue mo- 
rocco and silken stuffs, along with copper utensils. A gre^t many 
printed calicoes, brought from Bassora by the caravans, are exported 
from Tocal. Castamooni is also noted for its manufactures of copper- 
utensils and various outers. Amisus still enjoys a tolerable commerce 
in the exportation of native copper from Tocal, linen from Amasia, 
and cotton from Adana. From liize, N.E. of Trebisond, a great quan- 
tity of manufactured linens and copper is exported. Kaisaria en- 
joys a considerable t ade in cotton, which is produced abundantly in 
its vicinity. A considerable article of exportation is timber from the 
northern coast of tb° peninsula- This might be increased to an indefinite 
extent, were oncou .goment given, from the immense forests that crown 
the mountains and adorn their slopes. Tarsus in Cilicia still enjoys 
some remnant of its ancient commerce. The chief articles of export 
are wheat, barley, cotton, and sesame, which are sent to Malta, and thence 
to Spain and Portugal. Copper from Maden, and gall-nuts from mount 
Taurus, are staple commodities. The imports are rice and sugar from 
Damietta, coffee from Yemen, and sometimes coffee and sugar, with hard- 
ware, from Malta. Large quantities of cotton are reared in the extensive 
plain of Tarsus. 


CIIAP. III. — POPULATION AND TRIBES. 

The population of this region consists of 5 classes: Turks , Greeks , Ar- 
tncmajis, Turcomans , and Koords , with a few wandering Arabs. Two of 
these — the Greeks and Armenians — profess Christianity ; the rest are 
Mohammedans. What proportion these classes bear to each other, it is 
impossible to determine. Neither registers nor censuses are known in 
Turkey ; and, consequently, no certain information can possibly be offered 
respecting the amount of the population in general, nor of its various 
classes in particular. It is supposed that the Greeks and Armenians com- 
pose three-fifths of the whole population. The number of Armenians in 
the cities of Asiatic Turkey greatly exceeds that of the Greeks. They 
are a timid industrious race, and flock to the larger towns, where they are 
employed in commercial pursuits. An inordinate love of gain is their 
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predominant character ; their ideas are sordid, and they are ready to take 
every advantage of ignorance or necessity in their commercial dealings. 
The Greeks may be divided into two classes, — those who dwell in towns, 
and those who cultivate the land. The former much resemble the Arme- 
nians ; but the latter are active, subtle, and vindictive. The Greeks are 
engaged in all arts and professions. The Turks are but little addicted to 
commerce ; but some of them are able agriculturists, and others evince 
considerable dexterity as cloth-manufacturers, tanners, and armourers. 
Their works in steel and copper, as well as in died stuffs, equal or excel, 
in the opinion of Sestini, the most perfect European productions in the 
same departments. The Turcomans are divided into a great many tribes, 
each governed by its own chief. They depend for subsistence on their 
Hocks ; and by the sale of their sheep, goats, horses, and black cattle, they 
are enabled to purchase corn and other necessaries, and, at the same time, 
to pay a tribute to their chiefs. They are a boisterous and ignorant, but 
brave, high-spirited, and hospitable race ; and when once they have eaten 
salt with a stranger, they will defend him to the last extremity. Bribery 
and corruption are not known amongst them. They are genuine Turks, 
who still retain all the rudeness , simplicity , and hospitality of their pasto- 
ral ancestors, who roamed in the plains of Toorkistaun. Unlike the 
Koords, they are nowise addicted to thieving. Some of their tribes in 
Asia Minqr can raise 20,000 horsemen ; Chapwaun Oglou, a powerful 
Turcoman chief, could raise 40,000 men in one month. They may be 
said to be quite independent of the porte, which originally gave them 
lands on the condition of furnishing certain specified bodies of horse and 
foot for the service of the state in time of war. But the sultan is now 
too feeble to enforce the fulfilment of these conditions. Each horde is 
divided into distinct classes or families, governed by beys, all of whom are 
subject to the beglerbeg, or head of the horde. The Koords are numer- 
ous in the eastern parts of Asia Minor. They set a high value on birth ; 
and in the article of marriage the bridegroom purchases his intended 
spouse. The Koords are universally addicted to thieving. Two hordes 
of them, called the Ourragicks and Sunnamerlhs , wander and rob in the 
pashalic of Marash, and levy contributions on caravans and travellers. 


CHAP. IV — CITIES AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Trehisondr\ Commencing at the N.E. angle of Asia Minor, Trebisond 
is the first city of importance in this region. It has always had some 
degree of respectability under all its political vicissitudes, and was once 
the seat of an empire under the Comneni. It is still a considerable city, 
containing, according to Kinnier, 6 gates, 18 large mosques, 8 khans, 5 
baths, and 10 small Greek churches. The streets are narrow and dirty ; 
the houses are chiefly built of stone and lime, and roofed with small red 
tiles. 4 

Amasia.] Amasia, the birth-place of Strabo, is an inland city of the 

4 Its population seems to be matter of mere conjecture. Kinnier states it at only 15,000, 
whilst Prysonnel makes it 100,000, Fourcade 30,000, San Martin 8000 houses and 40,000 
inhabitants, Tancoigne 25,000 souls; and, what is most wonderful of all, Adrien Dupre 
assigns not less than 250,000 as the population ! Such contradictory guess-work as this 
shows the utter futility of such vague statements as travellers and others are pleased to 
give for the population of Asiatic cities. Dalbi seems to have adopted the statement of 
San Martin. 
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ancient Pontus, romantically situated in a valley surrounded by mountains, 
which rise to at least 2500 feet above its level. The valley is watered 
by the Iris. On one of the mountains which encompass the city stands 
the ancient castle, and the rock is famous for some extraordinary sculp- 
tures and excavations, supposed to be the tombs of the ancient kings of 
Pontus. Its computed population is 35,000 according to some, and 40,000 
according to others. The inhabitants are said to be amiable and polite, 
and generally Christians. The environs produce excellent wine and fruits ; 
and the women are represented as the fairest and most engaging of all the 
females in Asia Minor.* 

Tocatr\ More to the S. is Tocat, placed in a deep valley, watered by 
the same stream, and surrounded with gardens and orchards. Its com- 
puted population is 60,000. The houses are generally two stories high, 
and each has a fountain of pure and salubrious water. The streets are 
• well-paved, — an extraordinary circumstance in Asiatic Turkey. 

Sivas , <§rc.] Sivas, the ancient Cabira , is famous for nothing hut a 
town-clock. It and Boli are the only places where such a tiling is to he 
found in Asia Minor. — S.W. of Tocat is Zile, the ancient Zela on the 
Scylax, where Caesar obtained so rapid and easy a victory over Pharnaces 
that he adopted the following sententious phrase, to express it, “ veni, vidi , 
vici” It is still the seat of a Turkish pasha. — G hemish-Khanci , or e the 
house of silver,’ on the Karshoot riv. r, is a tolerably well-built town, con- 
taining 7000 inhabitants. It is an extraordinary looking place, situated on 
the brow of a mountain, amidst rocks and precipices. The silver-mine in 
its vicinity does not now yield one-third of its former produce. — Three 
days’ journey to the S.W. over stupendous mountains, passable only in 
summer, is the romantic town of Karahissar , situated on an eminence so 
lofty that it takes 4 hours’ descent to arrive at the plain to the W. — Koy- 
lahissar , on the Cai mli, represents the ancient Co Ionia, a Roman city 
founded by Pompey. It lies to the W. of Karahissar, and is situated on a 
lofty eminence commanding the plain. — Nine hours to the N.W. of Amasia 
is Marzawan , tl e ancient Phazemonium, still a large city, surrounded by 
well-cultivated plains, and having a silver mine in its vicinity. — Osmanjik 
the ancient Pimotis , stands on the E. bank of the Kisil Irmak. There is 
here a fine stone bridge, built by Bajazet, and an old castle on a rock. — 
Passing the Halys, we meet with Tosia , the ancient Bovin , a large city, 
whose inhabitants are wealthy and agricultural. — Vizir Kvpri , or 4 tin; 
vizier’s bridge,’ on the Ilalys, N.E. of Tosia, contains 2000 families and a 
well-supplied bazaar, as 46 villages are dependent on it. — About 60 miles 
W. of Vizir Kupri, is Task Kupri , or £ the stone bridge,’ the ancient 
Pompeiopolift , for a long time the capital of Paplilagonia. It lies in a 
most delightful valley watered by the Karasou, and well-wooded with oaks, 
poplars of an immense size, and walnut-trees. The inhabitants manufac- 
ture leather and cotton-cloths in sufficient quantities to supply the neigh- 
bouring districts. — About 28 miles W. from this is Constamboul , or 6 the 
city of Constantine,’ afterwards called Castamona, once the capital of an 
independent kingdom, founded by a branch of the Comneni family, and 
subsequently of an independent prince expelled by Ilderim Bajazet, rein- 
stated by Timoor, and again expelled by Mohammed I. It lies in a valley 
watered by the Karasou. The population is computed by Kinnier at 
12,000 Turk, 300 Greek, and 40 Armenian families. But by Fourcade, 
who has published a memoir on the city, the population is stated at 50,000 
souls, — a far more probable account than the former. — Boli , the ancient 
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Hadrianopolis , is represented by Kinnier as a poor place of 1000 bouses. 
Ismily the ancient Nicomedia , is now but a small place of 700 families. — 
The celebrated Nice has also dwindled down to a village of 100 wood and 
mud hovels. 

Scutari , »Src.] The Bosphorus of Thrace now appears like a majestic 
river, having its banks studded with numerous villages, castles, and villas. 
At the termination of this strait stands Scutari, the ancient Clirysopolisy or 
‘ the golden city/ It is beautifully situated on the slope of several hills, 
thickly intermingled with trees. It would be considered a large and fine 
city, but for the presence of Constantinople on the opposite side. Its 
computed population is 30,000. All the caravans from the interior of 
Asiatic Turkey pass through this place. — The Propontis is surrounded 
with the ruins of once magnificent cities, particularly those of Cyzicus. 
At the foot of the majestic and snow-clad Asiatic Olympus, stands the 
beautiful and picturesque city of 1 Boorsa, the ancient Prusa , the capital 
of the ancient Bithynia. Its site is in a fine plain, or rather valley, inclosed 
within the immense ridges of Olympus. This valley is fertile and well- 
wooded, the verdure of which and the fine city glittering through the 
woods, contrasted with the cliffs and snowy summits of Olympus, present 
a scene *kt once picturesque and impressive. In point of combination of 
rural beauty with magnificent scenery, the site of Boorsa is unrivalled. 
The housee occupy the face of the mountain. They are principally built 
of wood like those of Constantinople, and many of them have glass win- 
dows ; but the streets are so narrow in some parts that you may leap from 
one house to another. The city is said to be 6 miles in circumference. 
Some state the population at 60,000 in whole ; others at 50,000 ; and Kin- 
nier estimates it at only 40,000, including Greeks, Jews, and Armenians. 
All agree, however, that Boorsa is one of the most flourishing places in 
the Turkish empire. It has a very fine bezestein or exchange, and con- 
ducts a great commerce in silks which are manufactured by the inhabitants 
for exportation. As the silk raised is insufficient to supply the demand of 
the manufacturers, the deficiency is supplied from Persia. The most skil- 
ful weavers of all Turkey reside here, and their silks, satins, and tapestries 
are highly valued. 

Koutahiehy <^c.1| In Central Asia Minor, descending S.E. from the ridge 
of Olympus, the first city of importance is Koutahiehy the ancient Cotyatum, 
in Western Phrygia. It stands partly on the slope and partly at the foot 
of the Poorsac-Dagh, on the banks of the Poorsac — the ancient Thymbrius 
—which runs N. to the Sangavius. It is supposed to contain a population 
of 60,000 souls, or 11,000 houses. Of this number the Armenians com- 
pose 10,000 and the Greeks 5,000 persons ; the former live in plenty and 
affluence, the latter are poor and miserable. It is the residence of the 
beglerbeg of Anatolia. — S.E. of this is Ophium Karahissar 9 or ‘ the black 
city of opium,’ so denominated from its trade in opium. It stands on the 
Akarsou, and contains, according to Balbi, 60,000 inhabitants. — S.E. of 
this is AJcsheheVy or ‘ the white city,’ the ancient Thymbrium, and An- 
tiochia ad Pisidium , in Phrygia Paroreias. It contains 1,500 houses, with 
many beautiful gardens in the vicinity. Here is a handsome mosque and 
madresa erected to the memory of the unfortunate Bajazet, who died here 
during his confinement by Timoor. Its site is at the northern foot of the 
Sultan-Dagh, which separates Phrygia from Pisidia and Isauria. — S.E. of 
this, across a range, is the ancient Lycaonia. — Koniehy the ancient Ico - 
nium, is the residence of the pasha of Karamania, and was once the resi- 
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dence of the Seljook-sultans of Room, and subsequently of the Aladinian 
princes of the house of Karaman. During these days it was a great and 
populous city, and it still has an imposing appearance though in a state of 
decay. It contains 112 mosques, two of which are very beautiful in their 
interior. It has, besides, numerous madresas , or colleges, but most of 
them are deserted and fallen to decay. Several of the gates of these old 
colleges are of singular beauty, being entirely formed of marble, ornamented 
with a profusion of fret-work, and a fine entablature in moresco, far excel- 
ling any thing Kinnier had ever seen. The city is surrounded with snow- 
clad mountains on all sides but the E., where a plain, flat as an Arabian 
desert, extends beyond the reach of vision. In the centre of the city is a 
small eminence, three-fourths of a mile in circuit, crowned with the ruins 
of a castle and palace of the Seljookian princes. The supposed population 
is 20,000 souls. — To the S.E. of Konieh, 66 road-miles, is the city of 
Karaman , at the southern extremity of a large flat plain, and near the 
northern base of the ancient Taurus. It was built by Karaman-Oglou, 
founder of the Aladinian dynasty, from the ruins of Laranda. It is also 
in a state of progressive decay, though still containing 3000 families, 22 
khans for travelling-merchants, a number of mosques, and 6 baths. With 
its squares and gardens it covers an extensive area, but the houses are 
mean. It trades with Ctesarea. Smyrna, and Tarsus, and has an extensive 
manufacture of blue cotton clotn, w Jin by the lower classes.-^— N.E. of 
Karaman, 5 hours’ journey, is the huge insulated peak of the Karadgy 
Dagh, and 26 miles from the city to the N.E. are the ruins of Moadin or 
the Mini , covering a large area. 

Angora. 1 ] In the very centre of Central Asia Minor stands the cele- 
brated city of Angora, the ancient Ancyra , in Galatia. Its site is in a 
very elevated plain. It is to the fineness of the hair of the goats of this dis- 
trict that Angora is ind* oted for .ts wealth. Die cats of Angora are equally 
famous with the goats for their great size, and the length and fineness of 
their hair. At a distance Angora presents a grand and imposing appear- 
ance*, seemingly clowning the summits of successive eminences, and with 
its glittering minarets and battlements, when tinged with the. solar rays, 
forming a striking contrast with the bleak uniformity of the plain. Kinnier 
not only says that the castle is in a ruinous and dilapidated state, but also 
that it is commanded by an adjacent height; Brown says the very con- 
trary, and affirms that the city is commanded by no height whatever. Not. 
less discordant are the statements of its population, varying from 100,000 
souls down to 20,000, which is Kinnier ’s statement. 

Chapman Oglou s Territoynes.~] To the E. of this pashalic, which is 
160 miles long by 60 broad, and beyond the Halys, the country is over- 
run with the Turcoman tribes. To the E. of the territories of the Turcoman 
chief, Mohammed Beg, lay the territories of Chap wan Oglou, who, while 
he lived, was entirely independent of the Porte ; but on his death in 
1813, the disputes amongst his sons enabled the sultan to seize on bis 
dominions. The chief city of Chapwan Oglou was Ooscat in the district 
of Bouzok. This city was in a manner wholly the creation of its founder, 
Chapwan Oglou, and contained 16,000 inhabitants, whilst his palace occu- 
pied an immense space in the centre of the city, which, by Kinnier s obser- 
vations, lies in 39° 42' N. lat. in a hollow surrounded on all sides by naked 
end barren hills. A handsome mosque, in imitation of Sancta Sophia at 
Constantinople, was erected by this chief, who, according to Kinnier, sedu- 
lously studied the good of his subjects, by encouraging agriculture and 
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avoiding those oppressive measures which have depopulated so large a por- 
tion of Asiatic Turkey. 

Kaisariah, Galajok, #c.] About 12 hours S. of Angora is the city 
of Galajok , containing 10,000 inhabitants, and defended by a strong castle 
situated on a high rock, in the district of Kiangari, the ancient Gangra . — 
Near the source of the eastern Ilalys is the city of Kaisariah : the ancient 
Ctesarea Mazaca , on the Melas ; but so imperfect is our knowledge of 
this district, that it is not yet determined by geographers whether the river 
Kaisariah runs 'E. to the Euphrates, or N.W. to the Ilalys. Kaisariah is 
said once to have contained 400,000 souls, when pillaged by Sapor in the 
reign of Valerian. It lies on the S. side of a plain of great extent. In a 
recess of this plain, formed by two arms of the Argi Dagli, stands tin*, 
modern city, surrounded on three sides by mountains. It still contains 
about 25,000 souls, and enjoys a considerable commerce with Asia Minor 
and Syria. This city has 80 villages under its jurisdiction. — W. of Kai- 
sariah are the towns of Dngysu and Knrahissar , the ancient Cybistra 
and Castabnla , now places of small importance. — To the S.W. is Naur, 
the ancient Nora , the castle of the celebrated Eumenes, stated to have 
been 2 stadia in circumference. Jingo-bar or Nour is nearly of the same 
dimensions. — To the S.W. of Nour is Nidfigh, tin seat of a pasha, a place 
containing 5,110 souls, and corresponding to the ancient Cadyna . — To the 
S.W. of tllis is the Casabar of Ketchhissar, famous for its manufacture of 
gunpowder, the whole country round being impregnrted with nitre. It 
lies in the midst of a paradise of fruit-trees, several miles in length, irri- 
gated by numberless rivulets of the clearest water. It is a place of groat 
antiquity. A great many ruins an* found hen*, which Kiimier justly attri- 
butes to the Romans ; in his opinion Ketchhissar is the ancient Tyana, 
or Dana, 

Dos tan.] S.E. of Kaisariah is Bos tun, the ancient Comana Pontica , 
and the capital of the ancient Cataonia. It. lies in a large and noble plain 
crowned with 40 populous villages, all dependent on the city. lh>. n 
contains a population of 9,000 souls, and has a great commerce in w t, 
which is sold to the Turcomans who carry it as far as Aleppo. .non 
afraid of an attack, they la) the environs of tbe place under water. So 
ignorant are modern geographers of the topography of this district, that 
whilst IVAnville and Kennel place it near the source of the Seihoon or 
Sarus, Mr Bruce — who travelled through it in 1812 — places it on the S.E. 
branch of the Halys, or Kizil-Irmak. It seems to he surrounded with 
ranges of mountains on all sides, as on the. S.E. by the Kauler-Dagh, which 
separates it from the pashalic of Marash, and on the W. and N.W. by ano- 
ther range, by which it is separated from the district of Kaisariah, on tins 
N., from the district of Melitene by another range, and on the S. by Cilicia. 
It may be remarked that the term ( Jl-Dostan , applied to this district, 
means 6 the garden,’ an appellation well-suited to the place. 

Marash.'] Though Marash be the seat of a pasha, and capital of the 
district of Dhulgadir-Ili, we are quite in the dark as to its site, D’Anvilie 
placing it to the S.W. of mount Amanus and identifying it with the ancient 
Germanicia, whilst an eye-witness, a German traveller of the name of 
Schellinger, places it to the N.E. of Amanus or the Kauler-Dagh, and in 
sight of the Euphrates. It is, in fact, a terra incognita to Europeans. 

Adana , fyc.] Passing S.W. to the coast of Cilicia, we meet with 
Me s sis, the ancient Mopsuestia , on the Seihoon, and the ancient Pyramus, 
now a large village inhabited by Turcomans, and dependent on the pasha of 
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Adana.— Aikuta, 20 miles W. of Messis, is still a large city, nearly as 
populous as Tarsus. The inhabitants are chiefly Turks and Turcomans. 
It stands on a gentle declivity surrounded by gardens and orchards and 
vineyards. The bridge over the Scihoon is as old as the age. of Justinian, 
by whom it was built. — About 28 miles S.W. of Adana is the ancient 
Tarsus , once the capital of Cilicia, and the rival of Athens, Antioch, and 
Alexandria in wealth and grandeur, in literature and science, and a city 
which will for ever preserve its fame amongst Christians as being the birth- 
place of the great apostle of the Gentiles. Though still a large city con- 
taining 30,000 inhabitants, its site does not occupy one-fourth of the 
ancient city. The extensive plain on which it stands is bounded on all 
sides, hut towards the sea, by mountains ; aud at a distance Tarsus lias 
more the appearance of a park or forest than of a city, it is so environed with 
gardens, vineyards, and plantations of fir-trees. No inscriptions are to ho 
found here, as might have been expected, and the only ruin of importance 
is that of a large oblong building, 120 paces long by one-half of that broad, 
with walls 17 feet high and 15 thick, but by no means beautified or orna- 
mented. It is supposed by Kiunier, with probability, to he the tomb of 
the famous hut unfortunate Julian, familiarly known by the appellation of 
the apostate. It is th seat of a moutsellim. — From 'Tarsus the •coast ex- 
tends S.W. to the cape of Animure. No plains worthy of note occur here. 
N.W. of Animure is Alaiah , ‘lie ancient Coraccslum , a very ^strong posi- 
tion. much resembling Gibraltar, hut otherwise of no importance. Beyond 
this is the coast of the aniient- I’amphylia. Of this Salalia , the ancient 
O Ihftt, is the chief city, hav ing a population of 30,000 souls, according to 
some, and hut 8,000. according to others. It is delightfully situated at 
the head of a gulf to which it gives name*, below a forest of orange, and 
lemon-tree-., and Minnnih a small harbour. The streets appear from the 
sea as lising beh-ad ch m!*'*r like the. rows of an amphitheatre. On tin* 
level .-ummii ot t! mil (h* < by is inclosed with a ditch, a double wall, 
ae 1 a seiit sci’aie to wees .>0 yards apart. The stone piers which once 

lenosed th* Iro' 1 " ur >m both >ides are now ruinous. — N. of this is the 
^Vc a >»i * ’ ) f*!«* of Telmessus.’ leading into the. high upland of 

.\ Ideas, and wlecli Alexander the Great passed in his march from the (“oast, 
into Inland Fhryg'a. 

LyciuJ J From Satalia the coast runs almost straight S- forming the 
j astern shor of tin* Lyckm peninsula. and runs N.W. to the gulf of Mucri, 
thus rounding the peninsula the whole way. No cities of importance oc- 
cur on this coast of the* t>0 \. inch Lyeia once* contained. 

Cuies uf'Curia , <$fc. j The numerous wealthy and commercial cities whicli 
st udded he shores, hays and gulfs of Caria, Doris, /Folis and Ionia, have al 
most all disappeared, and travellers have in vain attempted to fix the sites 
or trace ibe remains of such cities as Myns , Caunus , P hysons , ])Iyoiimsux, 
Colophon , P/toccm, Ephesus, Miletus , and others too numerous to men- 
tion. Halicarnassus is still recognised in JRadroun opposite to Cos. 
"Though the miserable village of Ayasaluck be generally deemed a rem- 
nant of the ancient Ephesus , yet this point is not clearly ascertained. Mc- 
lazzo the Mylaza of Strabo, an inland city N.F. of Badroun, contains avast 
number of classical remains, particularly an amphitheatre, a temple of Ju- 
piter, and the temple of Augustus.— Guzclhissar, the ancient Magnesia, on 
the Mkeander, is still a large and commercial city, the seat of a pasha, and 
4 miles in circumference. Seated on the brow of a hill, it commands a fine 
view of the Mtcander, with its rich and extensive plains, finely inclosed, 
iv u 
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and planted with fig and almond trees. It is more regularly built than 
most Turkish citic 9 , and being full of courts and gardens, planted with 
cypress and orange trees, it has a beautiful appearance. Its commerce 
is great, especially in cotton, cotton-yarn, coarse calicoes and European 
goods. Guzelhissar has many rich merchants, particularly Jews, and 
many opulent families reside in it. The ruins of a temple of Diana, the 
largest next to those of Ephesus, and Dindymcnc are found here. It lies 
50 miles S. of MagnesiX on the Hertnus. From the Marauder round about 
to the Propontis, order, peace, and increasing opulence are proofs of the ex- 
cellent administration of the family ot Kara Osman .Oglou, who for more 
than 60 years have ruled here with almost absolute authority. The Greeks 
enjoy their schools in the ancient TEolis, where Homer and Thucydides are 
read. The Turcomans near the source of the Hernius are employed in 
agriculture. The seed is sown and the harvests gathered in every when? in 
safety. — If the renowned Sardis, once the capital of the wealthy Crmsus, 
and the seat of one of the seven churches of Asia, is now reduced to a 
pitiful village, other cities, as Magnesia on the Ilermus, Philadelphia and 
Thyatira still retain somewhat of their ancient fame. Magnisa the seat of 
the Oglou family is seated on the side of the Sarabat or Hennus, at the foot 
of mount* Sipylus, or tlie Sipuli-Dagh, a lofty and rugged mountain, which 
abruptly terminates the vast plain reaching from Akhissar to this place. 
It is a largerand well-pe opled city, 35 miles SAV.of Sardis, and 18 N.E. of 
Smyrna. — Philadelphia , or Allahsheher — 4 the city of God’ — is a large and 
extensive city occupying the declivities of 3 or I hills, and exhibits many 
remains of a thick and lofty wall which once encompassed it. It contains 
a Greek cathedral and a number of churches. The inhabitants are skilful 
dyers, and weave a great quantity of coarse cotton. Being on one of the 
caravan routes to Smyrna, it has a considerable commerce ami is greatly 
frequented by merchants. It is 30 miles S.E. of Sardis, and 5 caravan 
journeys from Smyrna. — Thyatira , now Akhissar , lies on the Lycos or 
the modern Aksu, a small stream running S.W. to the Sarabat, 25 miles 
N.W. of Sardis, and 40 S.E. of Bergamo. Its rich and flat plain is pro- 
ductive of immense crops of cotton and corn, which enrich the inhahi 
tants, but is annually inundated by the floods of the Sarabat and Aksu. it 
contains 5000 inhabitants, all Mohammedans. Here was one of the seven 
churches of Asia, as also at Philadelphia . — In ascending the picturesque 
valley of the Micander, the traveller discovers the site of the ancient 
Laodicea , now the abode of foxes. It is called Eskihissar , 4 the old city/ 
It lay on tin; Lycus, a branch of the Ilermus. It has been confounded 
with Celieme. There are vast ruins here, besides those of 3 large amphi- 
theatres, and a circus erected by Vespasian. — A few miles distant is the 
Turkish city of Deguislu, in a line situation, planted with all kinds of 
fruit trees, well watered with pleasant streams ; so that for beauty and 
climate it is called a second Damascus. But in 1715, the city was over- 
thrown by an .earthquake, by which 12,000 people perished. It was again 
rebuilt. To the E. and S. are mountains covered with snow, called Baba- 
Dagliarc or e the white mountains,’ corresponding to the Mans Cadmius 
of the ancients. In the same large valley is the city of Bambouk-Kalosc 
or 4 the castle of cotton,’ so called from the white rocks which encompass 
it. It corresponds to the ancient Hierapolis, a city of vast extent and 
great celebrity in the days of the Greeks and Romans. The whole of this 
large valley is volcanic, being composed of a dry soil impregnated with 
sulphur, bitumen, and other combustible substances, — hence its appellation uf 
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Kalakckaiimenc or ‘ the burnt country,’ and bonce the frequency of 
earthquakes here. In the days of Augustus it fed numerous flocks of black 
sheep, ivhose wool exceeded that of Miletus in fineness, and enriched 
the people of Laodicea who were accounted the wealthiest in Asia Minor. 
The ancient Colossi, to the church of which an epistle was sent by Paul, 
stood a few miles to the E. of Laodicea ; the village of Ronous now 
occupies part of the ancient site. 

Smyrna. 2 The city of Smyrna, though often Sstroycd by earthquakes 
and devastated by the plague, still retains its pristine renown. Of the 
seven apocalyptic churches, that of Smyrna still remains, and is the seat 
of a Greek metropolitan. Ten times destroyed, she lias successively like 
:i pluenix risen from her ashes with renovated splendour, and is at this 
day the queen of the cities of Anatolia, as in ancient times she was styled 
‘ the Lovely,’ — the crown of Ionia,’ — and ‘ the ornament of Asia.’ It is 
to the excellency aud extent of its harbour, and the convenience of its si- 
tuation at the foot of a hill commanding a full view of it, that Smyrna is 
so much indebted for its permanency as a populous, large, and commercial 
city. It was originally built by the TEolian Greeks according to Herodo- 
tus, who, according to a system very common among the ancients, erect- 
ed the buildings on the brow of the bill facing the harbour, tlu> hill sup- 
plying the marble, whilst its slope afforded a place for the seats rising suc- 
cessively behind each other, in the great theatre for the exhibition of 
games. Almost every trace however of the ancient city has been obliter- 
ated by the wars between the Greeks and Ottomans, and its destruction 
by Tamerlane in 1402. The foundation of the stadium indeed remains, 
hut. the area is sown with grain. In the course of revolutions Smyrna 
has slid down the hill as it were to the sea shore where it stands at pre- 
sent. It has under the Turks regained its former populousness. For this 
it has been chiefly indebted to that greatest of Turkish viziers the cele- 
brated Kinpvili Achmet pasha, the conqueror of Candia and Camissieck. 
This personage, conscious of its importance as a commercial city, and of 
what, advantage that commerce was to the revenues of his master, erected 
at. his own expense a noble exchange, and a sumptuous caravansary, with 
a coffee house and stables, alljmilt. of free stone and coveied with lead, 
except the stables. He also erected an excellent large custom-house founded 
on piles of wood, within the sea mark, and a stately aqueduct, by which 
be joined su many streams into one current, as supplied all the new build- 
ings. lie also added 73 new fountains to the 10 old ones, so that it is 
as well supplied with water as any city in the Turkish empire. All these, 
works weie finished in 1077. Its central situation and noble port attract 
merchants of almost every nation, in ships by sea, and caravans by land, 
and render it the great emporium of eastern commerce. It is 4 miles in 
circuit,, and extends a mile along the shore, in approaching from which it 
makes a very grand appearance. — The bay is 8 leagues round, and every 
where the anchorage is good. It is so completely land-locked, that no- 
thing is seen from the town but the projecting points that inclose it. In 
summer the heat is excessive, and but for the sea breezes, would be in- 
supportable. Its commerce has been already mentioned. 1 he population — 
as usual when treating of Turkish cities — is still matter of mere conjecture, 
and has of course been variously estimated, at from 90,000 to 200,000. 
Mr Turner who lately ^visited it, computes it at 100,000, thus : 60,000 
'Turks, 30,000 Greeks, Armenians 8000, and Europeans or Franks, 3000. 
'The plague frequently visits this city, and in 1814 swept oil 60,000 per*’ 
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nous. H e cannot dismiss Smyrna, without observing, that it has been 
famed as the birth-place of the immortal Homer, though other cities pre- 
tend an equal right to that honour. It is equally famous among Christians 
as being the site of one of the seven churches of Asia, and the place where 
Polycarp preached, and where he was put to death. Smyrna is 35 miles 
direct distance N. of Ephesus. 

Scala Nova. 2 1 Sea la Nova is a maritime city of some importance, and 
supplies in some !nea4fcc the place of Ephesus, from which it is 1) miles 
distant. The harl/our is small and confined, but the city is fortified and 
well built, and drives a considerable trade. It contains a population of 
9000 souls, of which 6000 are Turks. It was the Neapolis or new city 
of the Milesians, and still presents some magnificent- ruins. 

Pergamus.] Bergamo , the ancient and renowned Pergamus, still pre- 
sents the remains of its former grandeur, as the capital of the Attalian 
dynasty. Tins city stands at the foot of a very steep high hill, which 
covers it from the N. winds, 18 miles E. of the sea or gulf of Pergamus. 
and a mile from the banks of the Caicos, now called the Grimaldi, which 
in winter overflows it s hanks, and renders the place difficult of access. Its 
present population is estimated at 15,000 souls. It contains 10 mosques, 

2 Christian churches, and a synagogue. In the time of Spon and 
Wheeler there were only 15 Christian families here, very poor, and who 
earned a scanty subsistence by cultivating gardens. The streets are wider 
and cleaner than is usual in Asiatic towns. An immensely large building, 
formerly a Christian church, now a mosque, is said to he the church in 
which the disciples met to whom St John directed his letter, and they show 
what is said to he the tomb uf Antipas ‘ the faithful martyr/ Pergamus 
is celebrated for the invention of parchment, and for its library collected 
successively by the Attalian nwnarchs . which amounted to 200,000 
volumes, nil of wl)ich fell into the hands of the Homans, and were subse- 
quently gifted to the Alexandrian library by Antony , the husband of the 
infamous Cleopatra . It was also the third of the seven churches of Asia. 

Ljjcia, the Troad, ,je.J Hie whole SAW and western coasts of Asia, 
containing the Lycian peninsula, Ponca, Doris, Ionia, /Eolis, Mysia, and 
the Troad, contained so many cities and #iaritime towns, all associated 
with so many historical and classical recollections, that more than a volume 
would he requisite to elucidate the comparative geography of this once 
flourishing portion of our globe, where poetry and music, architecture and 
statuary, once dwelt as in a loved abode. No cities of importance now 
exist in the Troad. This small peninsula, which once formed the kingdom 
of Priam, has been minutely examined of late by modern travellers ; but 
their united labours have hitherto served not to elucidate hut to embarrass 
the question respecting the various localities mentioned in the Iliad : as 
the plain of Troy itself, — the tomb of Hus, — the hot and cold springs, — 
the Simois, and others. The grandeur of the scenery, however, viewed 
from Gargarus, the highest point of mount Ida, exactly harmonizes with 
the vivid descriptions of Homer. 


CHAP. V. — ISLANDS OFF THE COAST OF ASIA MINOR. 

f I lue, as on ti»e coast above described, the chain of islands which border 
it is equally famous for classical recollections. Every rock has its history; 
every island its age of renown, — its classical ijods, — it* deified heroes, — 
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and its men of genius. Not an island exists in this chain hut what has 
been the theme of history and the subject of song. 

Tcncdos.~\ Commencing from the Hellespont, the small isle of Tone- 
vlos is the first in order. It is still the key of the Hellespont, the Turks 
having given it the name of Bogtcha Adassi. Small as it is, in con- 
nexion with the war of Troy, it lias obtained a classical immortality 
from the pens of Homer and Virgil, and at this day produces the best 
wine in all the Levant. It has a small town on *its eastern extremity, 
fortified by a castle, and possessing a harbour. 

Lesbos Lesbos, or .Mitylenc, now Mclelin , succeeds : famous in days 
of classical story for generous wine, beautiful women, and melodious sing- 
ers — some of whom being sent for to Sparta to appease a tumult, quelled 
it with the sweetness of their voices ! Its wine was compared by Athc- 
n;eus to ambrosia , the food of the immortals. In all these particulars the 
island still preserves its fame. Here winter is unknown ; the verdure is 
perpetual ; and the abundance of evergreens gives to January the colour 
of June. Here the parching heats of summer are never felt : the thick 
shade of trees, and thousands of crystal founts, which every where arise 
and form themselves into numberless rivulets, joined to the refreshing sea- 
breeze — the constant corrective and companion of meridian heat— qualify 
the air, and render the year an endless May. The mountains of varied 
forms, covered with vines and olives, t x*n amidst their nigged tops, rise 
round the numerous hays of the coa*t ; while in the interior they are clad 
with mastic, turpentine trees, pines of Aleppo, and the cistus. The less 
agreeable verdure of the olives is here corrected, embellished, and brightened 
by a lively mixture of havs and laurels aspiring to the height of forest 
trees, of myrtles and pomegranates, of arbutus rich at once in blossom 
and berry, mid of mulberries growing wild and loaded with fruit. Such are 
the natural beau lies of the Lesbian isle. The houses are all square tow- 
ers, neatly built of hewn stone, and so high as to overtop the trees, and 
command a view of the sea and neighbouring islands. The lower stories 
are granaries and storehouses, and the habitable apartments are all at the 
top, to which access is gained by a stone stair, built for the most part on 
the outside, and surrounding the tower ; so that from this apartment the 
trees are overlooked, and the whole country is seen ; — while the habitations 
themselves, which are very numerous, peering above the groves, add life 
and variety to the enchanting scene, and give an air of human life to these 
woodlands, which else might be supposed the region of dryads, of naiads, 
and of satyrs. This island is 30 geographical miles long by *25 of great 
est breadth, and 100 in circumference. The amount of the population is 
variously estimated. By one estimate 25,000 souls is the number assign- 
ed ; and by another 40,000, one-half of whom are Turks and the other 
half Greeks. Castro , the capital, is built on the site of the ancient Mif/j- 
b’nc } many vestiges of which are still found. Mitylcno formerly contained 
8 cities of note, amongst which Methymna was celebrated for its fertile 
territory and excellent wines. But the island is chiefly famous tor the 
many great men it produced : as Pittacus the sage ; Alcorns the famous 
lyric poet ; Arion the musician, fabled to have been carried on the hack of 
a dolphin allured by his music ; Terpander, who gave additional strings to 
tlie lyre ; Theophrastus, the successor of Aristotle ; Helhuiicus the histo- 
rian ; and Callias the critic. Sappho, the celebrated poetess and inventresri 
of the poetic, measure called by her name, was also a native of this island. 

I lore Epicurus read his lectures before he came to Athens ; and here' 
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Aristotle resided two years, to improve his knowledge by converse with 
its learned natives. 4 5 

Scio,~] This island, the renowned Chios , lies 400 stadia to the S.E. of 
Metelin, opposite the peninsula of Ionia, from which it is separated by a 
narrow strait. This delightful island was indebted for its liberty under 
the Turkish government to its mastic plantations, in consequence of 
which it was assigned as the demesne of the sultana-valide , or ‘ tuiluui 
n. other/ Industry, the child of freedom, had transformed this island into 
a garden, although it is in a great measure composed of granite and calca- 
reous rocks; and up to 1822 the population was. calculated at 110, 000 
souls, of whom 30,000 resided in the capital. Lemons, oranges, and 
cedars, together with an intermixture of figs and pomegranates, perfume 
the air; whilst the ever-grem oak, the pine, the wild mastiek tree, and 
tlie camihe, were the only trees observed growing wild. The mastic 
free was the chief produce of the island in modern times . Of these, 
100,000 were raised by 22 villages, and the a.imial produce was 100,000 
lbs : 300 chests of this gum, of 100 lbs . each, went to the sultan . The 

inhabitants enjoyed full liberty of conscience, and were divided into the 
two opposite communions of the Greek and Latin church. Nowhere in- 
deed infill the Turkish dominions did the Greeks enjoy such liberty as at 
Mein. But in an evil hour, instigated by some Manbote emissaries to join 
in the struggle for Grecian independence wiih their brethren in Samos and 
Greece, they revolted and joined their « ountrv men. Tibs drew upon 
them the severest, weight of Turkish vengvi ice. In April, 1822, the 
capital) pasha invaded the island with a fleet, and landing S'"'era\ thousand 
men, stormed the city and castle, on winch occasion nil the males above 
12 years of age were massacred, and the women and children carried cap- 
tives to Constantinople, where the male ci. ihiren were circumcised, as 
proofs of conversion to the man I-’.:. Emu. April 11th to May 

1 0th tin* slain amounted to 'i.LObth and t fee captives to 30,000. Such 
has been the unhappy fate of ihe beautiful M-io ! Tins island anciently 
produced several great men; as Thoopompus the historvii, Theocritus the. 
poet, and Metrodorus preceptor to the famous Hippocrates. 

Samos.jj M.E. 42 miles is Samos, .« mountainous rugged island, about 
half the size of Scio, 24 miles long by 12 broad, and 70 in coinpass. As 
it is full of eminences and precipices, if was called Ma.nos, from same* a 
word amongst, tin* ancient Greeks denotm r nnv high place or eminence. 

It contains 2 ranges of lofty mountains, tin*, chiet of which, mount Kerkhi, 
is 4752 feet high. Between these are rich and cultivated plains, abun- 
dantly productive of grain, vines, tigs, melons, red and white pomegra- 
nates. The people of this island enjoy a sort of republican freedom, an- 
nually electing their own rulers. Cora is the titular capital ; hut Valid , 

4 There is one singularity peculiar to tlie people of Metelin, aiul which seems always 
to have prevailed in this island, namely, the sovereignty of the females — to express it in 
the vulgar phrase, the women wear the breeches. The women here are every thing, and 
the men nothing ; the husband is merely his wife’s head-domestic, perpetually bound to 
her service, ami the slave of her caprice. The women have town and country-houses, in 
the management of which the husbands have no share, nor ever dare to interfere. The 
husband's distinguishing appellation is his wife’s family name. The woman rides astride 
on horseback ; and the man sits sideways. The eldest daughter inherits the whole land- 
ed property, and the sons are paid off with small dowers, or what is worse, turned out 
peimyless to seek their fortunes. The sexes seem, in fact, to have here, changed their 
relative situations, and the women appear to have always had something masculine in 
their habits and propensities, and to have borne constant rule over the men. It. is 
impossible, to account for this strange anomaly, no where paralleled in the globe ; the 

island is, to all appearance, a perfect model of an Amazonian commonwealth. 
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distinguished by its large and convenient harbour, is the principal city. 
The population is stated at 60,000. Samos is the only island in the 
ivhole archipelago where the women have no pretensions to beauty. The 
superb remains of the temple of Juno, the tutelary goddess of Samos, yet. 
remain as a feast to antiquarians. In former days, Samos was famed for its 
earthenware, which, if we believe Gellius, was first made here, and hold 
in great request among the ancients, who used it at their most splendid 
feasts ; and the earth near the village of Bavonda is still esteemed excel- 
lent for potters’ ware ; but the manufacture has been long abandoned, and 
the modern islanders are supplied from Scio and Ancona with that ware. 
Samos is separated from the continent of Ionia bv a narrow strait, not a 
mile broad, and from the isle of Nicaria to the south by another 8 miles 
wide. Both these are infested by pirates, as they were in the days ol 
Strabo. Tin? Sain iota are at present wholly independent of the Turks : 
and as the latter have lost their navy, there is no probability of their re 
covering the island. It is noted as the birth-place of the great I’ylh ago 
ras, of Chieril us the poet, of C onon the mathematician, the preceptor ol 
Archimedes, and other eminent men too numerous to mention . 

A7 curia ~\ Nicaria is a small island 8. of Samos, rich in building tim- 
ber, but of barren soil. The inhabitants, about 3000, are poor and proud, 
pretending to In 1 , sprung of the imperial blood of the Constantines. 

Palmas. j The isle, of I ’alums Is orJy famous as the place »of banish - 
ment of John the di w ine. being mountainous, rocky, and barren. It ha**, 
however, several safe and capacious harbours, one of which, La Scala, is 
one of the best in the archipelago. On this ac^unt the Venetian fleet 
used to winter here during the war of Carniia, which enriched the island- 
ers. It has hut. one well-built walled town, with the monastery of the. 
Apocalypse situated oiahigh eminence in the centre, and defended by 
several irregular tu.vvis li w=* chost u by die Roman emperors a > a 
place of exile for ofleuuM.s. The soil round the town is so barren as to 
produce nothing, except on Mich spot ' where earth is brought from other 
places. The presen inhabitants are about 3000 in number, and retire for 
safety, when attacked by pirates, to the fortified monastery mentioned 
above, which i-- inhabited by 200 Greek monks. Simonides, the famous 
iambic poet, was a native of f his island. It lies to the S.L. of Samos. 

Minor Islands.] Between Patinos and Lotos several small rocky 
islets occur . — Lcros is a small island, 18 miles in circumference, to the S. 
of Patmos, anciently very populous, and abounding in aloes. — Near Pat- 
inos is the small island of Claras , now C alamo, well provided with good 
harbours, hut mountainous. The mountains are so high, that Lplu*sii< 
may be seen from them, though 80 miles distant. — S.E. of Leros is Ca- 
lymnusj now Cah/mno , celebrated anciently for its fine honey. — Opposite 
Miletus is the. small island of Pharmacusa , where king Attalus was killed, 
and where Julius Ciesar was captured by pirates. — Coos, off the Ceramic 
gulf, is a considerable island, 70 miles in compass, 12 miles distant from 
the castle of Bodroun, the ancient Halicarnassus. The Ceramic gulf, 
which separates Coos from Bodroun, is now called the gulf of Bodroun . 
Its namo in corrupt Romaic is Stanchio , and in Italian I sola Longa , or 
‘ Long island.* It was famous for its excellent wine, which was highly 
prized by the Romans. This island will he ever memorable as the birth* 
place of Hippocrates, the father of medical science, and Apelles, that 
prince of ancient painters. The chief ornament of Coos was a Venus 
rising out of the sea, executed by Apelles, and reckoned as bis master- 
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piece. This inimitable painting was taken to Rome by Augustus Cmsar, 
and dedicated to Cmsar : Venus being accounted the mother of the Julian 
family. To make the Coans amends for the loss of this valuable piece, 
which had been suspended in the temple of Stomalemne, they were ex- 
empted from a great part of their usual taxes. It was also celebrated for 
a fine temple to TEsculapius, the tutelary god of the medical art. The 
Coans were celebrated for a manufacture of thin gauze, invented by a 
female native. The material was the product of a species of small worm 
Tins thin gauze was in great request at Rome and in the East, on account 
of its extreme whiteness and tenuity. 

fpsara, <$■<;.] To the N.W. of Scio is the islet of [psara or Fsijra , 
tolerably productive in wine and fruit. It has a small town, with a har- 
bour of the same name. This small rocky island, being the rendezvous 
of the Greek fleet in 1825, and fortified as a naval station, was taken by 
tin* capitau pasha, who put the greater part of the inhabitants to death, 
and carried off the rest as slaves to Constantinople. — Going S.E. along the 
coast from Stanchio, we meet with the small islands of Casos, Chain’, 
Tabs now Piscopui , Ninjra now Nisari , Symc , opposite the S.VV. point 
of the peninsula of Penea in Curia, Arconnesas lying off Halicarnassus, 
with several others too obscure to be mentioned. 

Rhodes. Opposite tbe S.W. extremity of the Asiatic peninsula is the 
island of Rhodes, which still keeps its ancient name. It is 120 miles in 
circuit ; being 40 miles long by 15 broad, and in ancient times formed 
an independent insular state, distinguished by its wealth and naval pow- 
ers. None of all the Grecian islands, nor even all of them put together, 
made so great a political figure as Rhodes. It was oiiginally by the 
(Reeks called Ophiusa or the island of serpents, as it abounded in these 
reptiles. It is distant only 8 miles from the continent ; and is blessed 
with a genial clime, a clear sky, and a fruitful soil. No day it is said 
passes without sunshine : hence the sun was poetically represented as in 
love with Rhodes. It formerly produced all sorts of delicious fruits, and 
wines of so exquisite a flavour that they were deemed, according to Virgil, 
a beverage, fit oidy for the immortals. The Homans drank them chiefly 
in their second course after meals, or offered them in libations to the gods. 
In these respects however Rhodes has lost all its ancient fame, since it 
came under Turkish dominion; and an island which might be the granary 
of all those in its vicinity, is now indebted to importation for a consider- 
able part of its consumption. It is deficient also in olives, and the cotton 
raised is barely sufficient for home demand. The exportation of wines, 
figs, and other fruits is considerable. The political existence of Rhodes 
lasted for many centuries, and of all the Grecian states this was the 
last which owned the Roman sway. At the close of the crusades, when 
the knights of St John were expelled the east, by the mama] uke sultauns 
of Egypt, Rhodes was asigned them as their abode. From this they were 
driven by the superior power of the great Solyman in 1522, after a long 
and brave defence ; and this island has been ever since the residence of a 
pasha, invested with absolute power, both civil and military. The city 
which was once 9 miles in circuit is now only 3. It presents an agree- 
able mixture of gardens, domes, towers and churches, and the fortress is 
one of the strongest in the Ottoman empire. The port, which is largo 
and commodious, is commanded at the entrance by two rocks, on which 
are two towers. There is another port divided from this by a mole run- 
ning obliquely into the sea, and which is called the inner harbour. On 
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this interior harbour stood, it is supposed, the famous Colossus of bronze, 
70 cubits high, and the legs of which were 50 feet asunder, so that ships 
could pass between them. This island is deservedly famous for the number 
names, illustrious in arts and science, which it produced : as Apollonius 
Rhodius the poet, Protogenes the painter, Charus the architect of the Co- 
lossus, the celebrated comedian Aristophanes who made so great a figure 
at Athens, and many others. The population of the whole island is estimated 
at 20,000. 

Cyprus From Rhodes to Cyprus, there are almost no islands off the 
southern coast of Asia Minor. Castelrosso , the ancient Me gist e, is a very 
small rocky islet 800 feet high, 35 miles W. of the Sacrum Promontorium 
of Lycia. This with a number of other rocky islets off the southern 
coast of the Lycian peninsula are all that are to be found in this quarter. 
— Cyprus is the third in magnitude of all the islands in the Mediterranean, 
being 140 British miles from N.E. to S.W., by 60 of greatest breadth, 
the island gradually tapering to a point towards the N.E. Its most north- 
ern point, Cape Crommyon is 45 miles S. of Cape Anemur, the most 
southern point of Asia Minor, the intervening sea being called Anion C7- 
licius or ‘ the channel of Cilicia.’ It had many names among the ancients, 
as that of Acamis , from its S.W. promontory, — Amathusia , Papina and 
Salaminia from three of its ancient cities, — Macaria from the fertility of 
its soil, — Acrosa from its copper mines, — CoUinia from its numerous hills, 
— Sphicia from its ancient inhabitants the Sphices — Cerastes ‘ the 
Horned,’ from its many promontories, — and last of all Cyprus , which has 
long been its most general appellation, either from its abounding in copper, 
or because that metal derived its name from it, copper being called css Cypri - 
am, 1 Cyprian copper.’ This island is traversed from E. to W by two 
chains of mountains, which are lofty and covered with snow during winter. 
These, instead of cooling die excessive summer heats, render them still 
worse. The level parts to the S. of these ranges are thus excludetl from 
the influence of the N. and W. winds, which alone bring with them any 
portion of coolness, and it is exposed completely to the burning siroccos 
which blow from the sandy deserts of Africa and Arabia. Its harbours 
are consequently more sultry than any other in the Levant. The ma- 
laria, so pernicious in Italy, is common to all the S. coast, and travellers, ig- 
norant of the excessive heats, frequently suffer much from a coup de soldi. 
The narrow but long level belt, to the N. of the mountains, and opposite 
the snow-mantled heights of Caramania, is freed from malaria and the 
excessive heats. But on the other hand, in winter the cold is intense, owing 
to the winds that blow from the snow-covered mountains in the inte- 
rior, and from the still loftier ranges of the Caramanian coast. 

Copper is the chief metallic wealth of Cyprus ; it is said to have once 
produced gold, silver, and emeralds. What is called the diamond of 
Paphos, is a species of rock-crystal, found near that place. In this same 
vicinity is produced the celebrated amianthus , or mineral cloth, famed 
among the ancients for its incombustibility, flexibility, whiteness, and de- 
licate fibrous structure. Red jasper and amber are also productions of 
Cyprus. The slopes of the mountains are thickly clad with woods of oak, 
pine, cypress, beech, and elm, together with groves of olives, and plantations of 
mulberries. Myrtles, various evergreens, and innumerable sweet-scented 
flowers, adorn the northern sides of the range and the narrow belt at its 
foot. Hyacinths, anemonics, ranunculuses, the single and double-flowered 
narcissus grow spontaneously, and deck the hill slopes, valleys and plains : 

it 
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giving the country the appearance of an immense flower-garden, and regaling 
the sense of smelling with delightful odours. The vegetable productions are 
vines, olives, cotton, lemons, oranges, apricots and others congenial to the 
climate and soil. Cyprus has always been famous for its wines, which 
are of two kinds, red and white, made from grapes superlatively rich and 
luscious, their juice resembling a concentrated essence. These wines, how- 
ever, are unpalatable to British taste, by their sickly sweetness, which it 
requires almost a century to remove. They are strongly aperient, and 
must be drunk with caution. In colour, sweetness, and other properties, 
Cyprian wine strongly resembles Tokay wine. It is supposed to be per- 
fect at 40 years old, when kept in casks covered at the bung hole with a 
thin sheet of lead. Its qualities are then considered as truly balsamic. All 
the valuable kinds are white, and the red is the common wine. Sugar 
canes wen. anciently very abundantly cultivated till they were all burned 
by a Turkish pasha. The silk of Cyprus is of two kinds, yellow and 
white, hut the* former is preferred. The cotton is the finest in the Le- 
vant. Of the cerealia, wheat is the chief, and of superior quality ; but 
there is little or no capital in the hands of the peasantry, and the expor- 
tation* of wheat is a monopoly, shared between the moutsellim and the 
Greek archbishop, who export or retail at an advanced price the whole 
annual produce, which they purchase at an arbitrary valuation. More than 
once during the wav in Spain, the whole of the grain produce was pur- 
chased of the persons above mentioned by the merchants of Malta, and 
exported leaving the people without a morsel of bread. Game abounds 
in this island, as partridges, quails, woodcocks and snipes ; but here are no 
wild animals, except foxes and hares, but many kinds of serpents, espe- 
cially the asp, whose bite is said to have caused the death of the infamous 
Cleopatra. All kinds of domestic animals and fowls are bred here, 
where the natives boast, that the produce of every land and every clime 
will not only flourish, but attain even the highest point of perfection. 
Cyprus is noted for its manufactures of leather, printed cottons and car- 
pets. The first is remarkable for its brilliant and lively colours ; and the 
second for the permanency of their colours, which become brighter by 
washing. The carpets are of excellent workmanship ; and, though barely 
large enough for an English hearth, bring from 40 to 50 piastres a piece. 

The inhabitants of Cyprus still are a fine looking race, but they 
have always been noted for their amorous propensities, hence this 
island was deemed the favoured abode of the goddess of love and 
beauty. This island once containing 9 kingdoms and more than a 
million of people, has sadly declined under the pressure of the Turkish 
yoke, and the population is now dwindled down to 83,000 souls, by one 
account, and 70,000 by another. The grand viziers possess it as an ap- 
pendage of their office ; and usually, to make it as profitable as possible, they 
sell the office of moutsellim or superintendant to the highest bidder, and 
lienee Cyprus has almost become a desert. In the time of the Lusignans 
it contained 12 provinces, 12 cities, aud 805 villages, besides cities of in- 
ferior note. Cyprus has been successively subjected by the Persians, Ma- 
cedonians, Egyptians, and llomans. During the time of the crusades, 
it was conquered by Richard of England, the lion-hearted, and given 
by him to Guy de Lusignan titular king of Jerusalem as an indemnity 
for the loss of that place. The heiress of that house resigned it to the 
Venetians in A. D. 1473. From them the Turks, in whose hands it 
still remains, took it in 1570. The bulk of the population are Greek 
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Christians under an archbishop and 3 suffragans. The island swarms with 
lazy and avaricious monks, who in conjunction with their Turkish masters 
devour the people. — The capital of the whole island is Nicosia, which is 
situated in a noble plain hounded by lofty mountains, near the centre of 
the island. It makes a fine appearance when seen at a distance, its numer- 
ous spires and minarets rising amidst and overtopping the trees. But the 
fine cathedral of Sancta Sophia is the chief ornament of the city, over- 
topping all the other buildings in the town, and, combined with the 
extent and solidity of the walls and bastions, giving an air of grandeur to 
Nicosia which few cities can surpass. It stands on the site of the an- 
cient Tamasis ; the district belonging to it was called by Ovid the most 
fertile in the island, and its copper is said to be the best in the world. It 
contains 2000 Turkish, and 1000 Greek families, 40 Armenian families and 
12 of Maronite catholics. The ancient palace of the Lusignan dynasty 
still remains, and is the abode of the moutsellim. — Larnica near the 
ancient Citium , and the native place of Zeno, the father of the stoic phi- 
losophy, is the second town in the island, the emporium of its commerce, 
and the abode of all the foreign consuls. It has a population of 5000 
souls. The adjacent cape is still called Chilli . On it are recognised the 
ruins of Citium , in heaps of tumuli and hillocks of rubbish, from whfcli are 
frequently dug bricks of a superior quality, and medals. Larnica is des- 
titute of good water in itself, hut is supplied with that necessary article by 
means of an aqueduct constructed by a Turkish emir. — Famagost, memor- 
able for its brave defence in 1570, is now reduced to a mere village, with 
all its works dismantled. It stands near the ruin* of Constantia , a cele- 
brated city under the reign of the Lusignan princes. — The ancient Sala- 
mis, once the chief city of the whole island and the residence of the great 
Evagoras, lias long ceased to exist, an inundation of the sea having swept 
it away. — occupies the site of the famous Paphos, hut is now a place 
of little importance. — Amathos on the southern coast is a small town of 
little importance. — Ccrenus the ancient Cerinia, on the N. coast, opposite 
that of CaramanL, has only 200 inhabitants, a mosque, and a church. 
Kinnier says that the inhabitants amount to only 15 families. The strong 
castle built by the Venetians to defend the port is now lor the greater 
part fallen down, and has nearly filled the ancient harbour with its ruins. 


II. SECOND DIVISION OF ASIATIC TURKEY- 

This large tract comprehends the basin of the Apsarus, — the mountain- 
ous district near the source of the Kur, — the upper basin of the Aras, — 
and the upper basins of the Euphrates and Tigris. All these — with the 
exception of the small maritime belt reaching from Trebisond, N. to the 
southern frontier of Guriel — may be classed under the two general heads, 
A.nnenia and Koordislaun. The narrow maiitime tract we may denomin- 
ate, for the sake of clearness, Southern or Turkish Colchos . 

I. SOUTHERN COLCHOS. 

This maritime tract runs alongst the south-eastern shore of the Black 
sea for about 100 British miles to the N.E. of Trebisond, and is very nar- 
row between the sea and the mountains, which separate it from the basin 
of the Apsarus. The chief places in this district going N. from Trebisond, 
are the following : fflrize or Iris eh, the ancient lihizoeum, of which nothing 
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farther is known than that it is a sea-port town, and enjoys an extensive 
commerce in linen, manufactured copper and fruits. — Beyond this is Sur- 
minch, another commercial town. — Gonieh to the N . of this is a considerable 
sea-port, near the mouth of the Apsarus, with a fortress and custom-house. 
— Beyond the mouth of the Apsarus is Batoomi , and then Kapoulet , and 
Tshakroy ; and beyond this last , are the small streams of the Kintrischi 
and Natonabi , which here form the boundary on the side of Guriel. Our 
knowledge of this maritime tract is very meagre. All we know of it is, 
that it belongs to the pashalic of Tarabozan or Trebisond, and that it is 
inhabited by the Lazians, or Lesgians as they are ‘sometimes called. 

II. TURKISH ARMENIA INCLUDING ARMENIA MINOR, AND THE SOUTH- 

ERN PART OF THE PASHALIC OF AGIIALZIGHI OR AKIIISKA. 

Progressive Geography .] This large tract includes all the western 
part of the ancient Armenia. It is very difficult to ascertain the precise 
boundaries of what has been commonly called Armenia, so frequent have 
been their political fluctuations, in the various stages of its history. Under 
the angient Persian dynasty, Mount Ararat seems to have been its eastern 
boundary, and the Northern Euphrates its western limit ; whilst the valley of 
the Araxes belonging to the Saspirians, was classed as a distinct satrapy from 
Armenia \>y Herodotus in his account of the 20 satrapies of Darius Ilys- 
taspes. In the days of Xenophon, Armenia was divided into 2 satrapies, 
Eastern and Western, the Centrites or modern Khaboor forming the 
boundary line between the former and the Carduchians. During the de- 
cline of the Syrian monarchy, Armenia became independent, and was poli- 
tically divided into two kingdoms, the Greater and the Lesser Armenia, 
the former lying to the E., and the latter to the W. of the Euphrates. 
Tigranes, however, subsequently reduced the latter to a mere dependency 
of the former, and enlarged his paternal domain by the conquest of 
Mesopotamia on the S. and of Assyria as far as the Lycus on the E., whilst 
the valley of the Kur formed its northern boundary. Strabo extends 
Armenia as far E. as the Greater and Lesser Media, with Adiabene on 
the S. E., Mesopotamia on the S., and the Pontic nations, the mountain 
Paryadres, and the Euphrates, on the west. Ptolemy makes its boun- 
daries much the same as those of Strabo. Pliny assigns to it a prodigious 
extent : giving it not less than 120 strategies, 6 2L only of which are men- 
tioned by Ptolemy. Moses of Chorene, a native Armenian, who wrote in 
the 5th century, has given a geographical sketch of his country in his 
Armenian history. But in this sketch he lias given a most distorted 
account of the various divisions, and includes under the name of Armenia, 
the whole of Aderbeidjan, Koordistaun, and Georgia. He assigns* not less 
than 15 large provinces, and 187 smaller divisions to Armenia. Eleven 
of the former can be recognised as really belonging to it. Of the re- 
maining four, Corzaaa belongs to Northern Koordistaun. Gugaria is mani- 
festly Georgia, being a corruption of Kurgia or Gurgistaun. Taya is also 
clearly in Georgia, and Persarmenia is clearly the N-W. part of Aderbeidjan. 
Of his 1 87 smaller divisions not above 20 can be recognised in Greek and 
Roman writers as belonging to Armenia ; and more than 90 of them can 
neither be identified with ancient nor modern geography. 

About the middle of the 5th century Armenia ceased to be a kingdom, 


c Hy a strategy we understand a district or province. . 
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and was divided into two portions, the Western and Eastern ; the former 
falling to the Greek emperors, and the latter to the Persians. The 
western portion was under the command of five satraps; and Theodosiopolis, 
built on a lofty and commanding site, was the provincial capital. In 
modern times Armenia was divided between the Turks and Persians, the 
Arpa-shai being the boundary on the N, of the Araxes, while on the S. 
side the boundary line ran across the space between the Great and 
Little Ararat passed the source of the Karasu to the 8. E. of Baiazid, 
and run along the great dividing range of mountains S. and S. E. till 
it struck the source of the Little Zab. But the Persian portion of Ar- 
menia on both sides of the Araxes, is now in the possession of Russia, 
and in all human probability the same will soon be the fate of the Turkish 
part. The division of Armenia into the Greater and Lesser, as in Strabo, 
Pliny, and Ptolemy, is not natural but arbitrary and political ; and was 
not recognised till some time subsequent to the Macedonian conquest. 

Extent and Divisions.'] The bed of the Euphrates is only the lowest 
level of this lofty and extensive table-land, not a proper physical boundary ; 
and the two Armenias, collectively considered, form one great upland or 
elevated plateau, extending from the sources of the Melas, Ilalys, Iris, 
Lycus, and Apsarue, on the W. to that of the Mooratl or Southern Eu- 
phrates on the east, and those of the Araxes, the Kur, and Arpa-shai, on 
the N. E. From these opposite points, the plateau declines towards the 
Euxine and Caspian seas. The southern buttresses of this great upland 
surface on the S. are the Taurus, Antitaurus, Masius, Niphates, and the 
southern slope of the Koordistaun mountains. Taken in this large sense, 
Armenia is separated from the pashalic cf Trcbisond or Southern Colclios, 
by the Colchian mountains on the N.W., from the pashalic of Aghalzighe 
and Russian Georgia, m» the N. by the Tchildir-Dagh ; from Asia Minor 
on the W. by the ranges of the Scydisses, the Paryadres, and the Anti- 
taurus ; whilst on the 8. it has Syria and Mesopotamia, on the 8. E. 
Koordistaun, and on the E. Aderbeidjan. This region comprehends the 
basin of the Apsarus, — the upper basin of the Araxes, — those of the Karasu 
and the Morad, — the upper course of the Euphrates below the confluence 
of its two main branches, — and the upper course of the Tigris to its junc- 
tion with the Klmboor below Zaco. It extends from 38° to 45" E. 
long., and from 37° to 41° N. lat., and comprehends a surface 
of more than 65,000 square miles. As our knowledge of its interior 
geography is very imperfect, it is impossible to fix with accuracy the 
relative situations of its numerous districts, or showing their correspon- 
dence with the ancient divisions. All that can be done in this way is ap- 
proximation. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN DIVISIONS. 

Districts. 

Spera or Hispcratis, N. W. angle . . . Ispira 

Carina or Caranitis, bead of the Northern Euphrates Erzeroom 

( /horzene , 7 N. of the Araxes .... Kars 

Derxene, Xerxene, or Derzani of Moses of Chorene, S. W. of Erzeroom 
Acilisene or Ekelesia above the confluence of the Moorad 

with the Karasu . . ... . Ekilis 

Tauranitis, S. of the Moorad . . . Taro 

Sophene, or Zoplia of Moses of Chorene . Diarbekir 

Anzitene, between the source of the Tigris and the Euphrates Ansga 
Charpote or Kurtabert ..... Karpoot 

7 The Chorzene of Strabo is the Catarzciie ol Ptolemy. 
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Arzanene or Thospitis, head of the Nymplueus 
Moxoene, on the Teleboas S. of the Moorad 
Zabdicene or Bezabde . 

Corduene or Gordyene . 

Nephercerta of Moses of Chorene 
Daudyana, near the source of the Moorad 
Basenia of Moses of Chorene 

Malaza Do. do. upper valley of the Moorad 
Phasiane, plain of, on the Araxes 
Artemita or district of Iban, Moses of Chorene • 
Taphrace in Armenia Minor . . . • 

Melitene or valley of the Melas, W. of the Euphrates 


Districts. 

Arzin 

Moosh 

Jezeerah-ul- Omar 
Sert and Betlis 
Maiafarekin 
Diadin 
Baiazid 
Malazgherd 
Passin Sullla 
Van 

Divriki Arabkir 
Malathyah 


T he above are nil the small districts we can recognise under modern 
appellations ; and of 86 cities enumerated in Ptolemy not one-fourth can 
be identified in modern geography. 


CHAP. I.— PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

Moyntains.J Armenia is not merely a lofty platform surrounded by 
mountains, but i9 itself also intersected in various directions by numerous 
ranges and ridges, of which the platform is merely the base. The ranges 
towards the Euxine and Anatolia have been already described in our 
account of Asia Minor. Between Trebisond and Erzeroom, 5 ranges of 
mountains must be crossed successively, each higher than the other, and 
running parallel courses. 

The Colchiun Ranged The Colchian range , the Mcsjidi of Iladgi 
Khalfa, and called the Koal-Dagh, 33 miles from Trebisond, runs 150 
miles N. E. and parallel to the sea-coast, till it meets the western angle 
of a lateral branch of the Caucasus, which encloses the western source of 
the Kur. This range is the western boundary of the valley of the Ap- 
sarus, and is connected at its S. W. angle with the range which separates 
the sources of the Apsarus and the Northern Euphrates from those of tin; 
river of Ghemish-Khana which runs to the Euxine. It is very lofty, and 
from it the Euxine is distinctly visible. It is supposed on that account 
to be the Holy Mountain, Thcches , which the ten thousand Greeks passed 
in their way to Trebisond, and whence they obtained their first view of 
the sea. The summit is bare of trees, and the snow lay 4 feet deep on 
the 8th of June when Kinnier crossed it. As its western slope is well 
wooded with firs, beech groves, and sycamores, it has obtained the Turk- 
ish appellation of Agatsabashee ' or ‘ Woody head.’ The second range is 
called the Korash Dagh, 15 miles S. of this. The third range is at the 
sources of the Karshoot and the Apsarus, 30 miles S. E. of the second. 
The fourth is near Byaboot ; and the fifth or the Cop-Dagh is 25 miles 
of this last, and 136 S. of Trebisond. The Cop-Dagh is the most ele- 
vated of all the five, since it is a continual ascent from Trebisond all the 
way. From its summit — which forms the N.W. boundary of the plain of 
Erzeroom — Ararat is distinctly visible at 240 miles distance, and the 
range of Niphates at 150 miles. The road from Trebisond to Erzeroom 
is consequently very difficult to travel. M. Schulze, who travelled it in 
June 1826, declares it to be the most detestable he ever found. The 
horses took frequently 8 hours to accomplish 3 or 4 leagues, and were 
often up to the shoulders in snow, which covers all the mountains. The 
Cop-Dagh or Kara-kapas is the Capoten of the ancients, whence the 
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Euphrates was said by them to spring ; and is the N. E. elongation of the 
Scydisses and Paryadres (called Periardo by Minadoi), and, according to 
Kinnier, the loftiest range in Armenia, Ararat not excepted. 

The Tch ildir-Dagh7\ The second range is the Tcliildir or Kildir 
Dagli, which is just the eastern continuation of the Cop-Dagh, and sepa- 
rates Armenia from the basin of the Kur. It runs E. as far as the moun- 
tains of Bamhak or Pembek. From this junction the lateral range of 
Aliguz or Aragai runs S. W. till it strikes the Arpachai a little above its 
confluence with the Araxes, and separates the valley of Shuragil 
from the great plain of Erivan. From the junction of the Arpachai with 
the river of Kars, to the city of that name, Morier reckons the intervening 
space to be the highest ground in Armenia. A lateral range, separating 
the source of the river of Kars from the valley of the Ar axes, and which 
running E. divides the basin of the Kars from the plain of the Araxes, is 
called the Sagardoo-Dagh. A very dangerous pass leads over this range, 
on the road from Kars to Erzeroom, into the valley of the Araxes. It is 
very lofty and covered with snow ; but its sides are well-wooded, and 
supply all the vicinity with timber and fuel. 

Th e A la - J)agh . ] The third range is that which separates the galley 
and plain of the Araxes from the plain of the Moorad or Eastern Euphrates. 
It runs E. from the Kebban-Dagh which shuts up the plain of Erzeroom 
on the S. E. as far as the sublime and venerable Ararat, a distance of 180 
British miles, it is called the Ala-Dagh, and the Abi-Dagli. About 100 
miles E. of Erzeroom this range divides into 2 branches, and the space 
thus inclosed forms the valley of the Moorad ; the two branches reunite 
beyond its source near Baiazid. A lofty and snowy peak, the Kusseh- 
Dagh, and which is seen overtopping the other summits of the Ala-Dagh, 
overlooks the strong for^’e^s of Toprak-Kala, and attracts continual clouds 
over the city. It is vi ole to a great distance. 

i' The Kebban-Dagh. The 4th range is the Kebban-Dagh, which forms 
the S.E. boundary of the plain of Erzeroom, and runs parallel with the 
Northern Euphrates, from N.E. to S.W. to its confluence with the Moorad, 
a distance of 150 British miles. From the Kebban-Dagh a lateral range 
runs W. separating the course of the Bingeulsu, or ‘river of 1000 springs/ 
from that of the Karasu, or river of Erzeroom. Another very lofty snow- 
clad range projects S.E. from the Kebban-Dagh, which separates the val- 
ley of the Araxes from the source of the river of Klianoos, also called 
the Bingeulsu. This range is denominated the Teg-Dagh. Another 
projecting range from the Kebban, called the Hamur-Dagli, separates the 
course of the river of Klianoos from the Moorad. This range is covered 
with ever-during snow, which, when crossed by Kinnier in his route 
from Erzeroom to Van, lay several feet thick in July. All these three 
ranges run parallel courses from N.E. to S.W., and connect the main 
range that runs to the N. and E. of Erzeroom with the Niphates, which 
is just the Antitaurus carried eastward, and which is called by the Arabs the 
Jebel-Nemroud, and by the Turks the Nemroud-Dagh, or ‘ mountain of 
Nimrod/ This immense range separates all the streams that descend N. to 
the Moorad from those that run S. and S.E. to the Tigris, and sweeps round 
the large lake of Van to the S.E. inclosing it in its bosom, and separating 
the streams that run N.W. to it from those that descend E. to the lake of 
Oormeeah. At this point it is called Crispins , or 4 the snowy mountain/ by 
Eratosthenes and Ptolemy ; and which, passing S.E. joins that range of 
the Koordistaun mountains called the Hatarash, which projecting S.E. from 
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Moosli, runs immediately along the S. side of lake Van, and at its east- 
ern extremity joins the ranges of Giroos and Sahund. Thus the lake 
of Van is wholly shut in by the diverging ranges of the main chain of the 
Niphates, coming E. from the Antitaurus ; for on the N. it has the prodi- 
gious peak of the Sepan-Dagh, on the W. the equally lofty range of the 
Nemroud-Dagh, on the S. the stupendous chain of the Hatarash or Ka- 
raish, and on the E. and S.fi. the Koordistaun mountains. All these are 
clad in garments of. perpetual snow ; and the appellation of Niphates, or 
4 snowy/ was probably applied, not merely to the main range itself, but 
to the whole of the diverging branches that inclose the lake. The whole 
region indeed, called Armenia and Aderbeidjan, stretching E. from the 
Euphrates to the Caspian, and N. from the Tigris to the Caucasus, is so 
covered with ranges of mountains, connected together by so many la- 
teral ridges intersecting the lofty plateau, and our knowledge of it is 
still so miserably imperfect, that no geographer, however acute and saga- 
cious, has yet been able to delineate faithfully and accurately the great lead- 
ing physical features. The hasty observations of casual travellers, who liave 
bad neither time, nor leisure, nor security, to make observations, are all we 
possess^ on the subject in addition to what we have received from the an- 
cients. This mountainous region, besides the lakes of Oormeeah and Van, 
also incloses those of Nazook and Shelloo, lately discovered by Kinnier, and 
which Tie^er appeared in any former map — a striking proof of modern geogra- 
phical ignorance — the lake of Thospitis, and in its western extremity that 
of Colchos or Gurgick. In this respect, the high and mountainous land 
on the southern Armenia bears a striking resemblance to the still more 
lofty and extensive upland of Tibet. The extent of this southern range, 
from the Euphrates E. to where it meets the range between the lakes of 
Van and Oormeeah, is more than 7 deg. of long. Its breadth is very va- 
rious in different part3 of its course. From Malathya to Jezeerah-ul-Omar 
it varies from 80 to 120 British miles in breadth. From below Malathya 
to the junction of the two branches of the Euphrates, 80 miles of direct 
distance, is a succession of ridges and valleys ; and from the craggy cliffs 
that shut up on the S.E. the extensive valley of Diarbekir, to the course 
of the Moorad-Shai, a direct distance of 120 British miles, ranges on 
ranges succeed each other the whole way. 

The Taurus .] The 5th great range is the Taurus, divided from the 
Antitaurus by the valley of Melitene. Where it is pierced by the Eu- 
phrates it is 40 miles in breadth. It runs E. to the great valley of Di- 
arbekir, and incloses it on all sides, by diverging into two great branches, 
the northern running to the Niphates, and the southern to mount Ma- 
sius, or the Karadgy-Dagh. The two branches, gradually diverging, and 
then as gradually converging, form the great oval valley of Diarbekir, 
in which are contained the numerous sources and accessory streams of 
the Tigris. At the S.E. point the two ranges of Masius and Niphates 
meet together, the Tigris being here forced into a narrow gorge, hemmed in 
by impassable cliffs. Beyond this point the range keeps to the E. of the 
Tigris, till it joins the ridge of Zako and the Koordistaun mountains. 
Mount Masius has obtained the appellation mentioned above, from its 
sombre appearance, being composed of black basalt. 8 

8 Our travellers are by no means very consistent in their descriptions of mountain- 
ranges. Whilst Mr Buckingham in one place makes the Karadgy-Dagh, or mount 
Masius, the northern boundary of the Mesopotamian plains for a length of 170 miles, 
from \V.N. W. to E. N. E. or from the sources of the Tigris to the village of Dooghur, in 
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Ararai.~\ When discussing the various ranges ol the Armenian moun- 
tains, their names, and direction of course, we cannot oinit Ararat, which 
forms part of the boundary between Eastern and Western Armenia. This 
mountain has obtained more celebrity than any other on the surface of the 
globe, and is an object of the greatest veneration, not merely to the na- 
tives, but to Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans. Its very name is 
closely and indissolubly connected with the history of man, and forms a 
connecting link between two worlds, standing as an awful monument 
of the destruction of one and the existence of another. Every associa- 
tion connected with its name, as recorded in the sacred page, is calcu- 
lated to produce strong, deep, and solemn impressions on the mind. 
Ararat is at present called by the Armenians Mads , or the ‘ mother of 
the world,* and by the Turks Agri-Dagh , ‘ the great mountain and it 
well deserves that appellation, from its vast base and immense elevation. 
Its base is 22 miles long by 18 broad, occupying an area of 400 square 
miles on the S. and W. of the Araxes. To the S.E. of it is a snowy 
range, called the Soker Koh ; and to the S.W. of it is the city and for- 
tress of Baiazid, 24 British miles from its centre in direct distance. By 
Morier’s map its long, is 45° E. of Greenwich, 39° 35' N. lat. 36 .geogra- 
phical miles S-S.W. of Erivan, and 35 do. due S. of Etcbmiadzine. Its 
summit resembles a sugar-loaf, and the mountain itself stands, as it were, 
detached from all the ether Armenian mountains, which make a long 
chain. Sir Bobeit Ker Porter enjoyed a line panoramic view of it from 
the southern slope of the Tchildir-Dagh, on his route from Teflis to 
Erivan, which we shall give in his own words : “ A vast plain, covered 

Avith villages, the towers and spires of the churches of Etchmiadzine aris- 
ing from amidst them, the glittering waters of the Araxes flowing, the 
fresh green of the vale, and the subordinate range of mountains skirting 
tlie base of the awful -mmum. i»t of the antediluvian world; it seemed to 
stand a stupendous link in the history of man, uniting the t\vo races of 
men before and after the flood. From the spot on which I stood I be- 
held it in all its amplitude of grandeur; and it seemed as if the hugest, 
mountains in the world had been piled on each other to form this one 
sublime immensity of ice, and earth, and rock, and snow. The icy 
peaks of its double heads rose majestically into the clear and cloudless 


another place lie makes it. a long insulated range, separated from the eastern extremity of 
Taurus by ail intervening valley of gn at extent, and says that it rises gradually from its 
western and eastern extremities to the centre of its length, where the summits are high- 
est. Its general direction is ft. and W. extending from 40 to 50 miles. lie says that it-; 
outlines are more even, and its summits less elevated, than those of Taurus, as it has no 
permanent snows on any part of it; whereas the southern face of the latter presents 
many patches of the purest white. N. ft. of this range (says he) is the Jehel-Mardin, 
which rises more abruptly, has more broken outlines, and is more elevated, than the for- 
mer. Still, however, in iltickingham’s map, the Karadgy-Diigh and the Jebel-iMardm 
are represented as one and the same range, — the only difference seemingly being this, that 
the one is composed of black basalt and the other of white limestone, in horizontal strata on 
or near the summit. From these square limestone-el ills the soil forms a smooth but steep 
descent; and the square masses thus left on their tops look, at a distance, like so many 
elevated fortresses. Kinnier, who was also twice at Marditi, identities mount Masius 
and Jehel-Mardin, and places it in his map — which is by no means a very distinct per- 
formance' — at its western extremity, in contradiction to Buckingham ; though, like him, 
he makes it in his map an insulated unconnected range. On the contrary, Niebuhr, 
Sestini, and Sullivan, make the Karadgy-Dagh extend the whole way from Merdin E. 
to the island of Jezeerah ; and from Merdin the range is continued N. N. W. to the source 
of the Tigris; nn<l so it is represented in D’Anville: and Niebuhr, in his journey from 
Mosul N. W. to Nisibis, kept the mountains in view the whole way, and took the hear- 
ings. It must be confessed, however, that our knowledge of Southern Armenia is tar 
from perfect ; and this part of the subject can only be discussed in a general way. 

IV. S 
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Leavens, the suit blazed bright on them, and the reflection sent forth a 
radiance equal to other suns. This point of the view united the utmost 
grandeur of plain and height. But the feelings I experienced whilst look- 
ing on the mountain are hardly describable. My eyes, unable to rest for 
any length of time upon the blinding glory of its summits, wandered 
down the apparently interminable sides till I could no longer trace their 
vast lines in the mists of the horizon ; when an irrepressible impulse im- 
mediately carrying my eyes again upwards, refixed my gaze upon the 
awful glare of Ararat, and the bewildered sensibility of sight being an- 
swered by a similar feeling in the mind, for some moments I was lost in a 
strange suspension of the powers of thought.” Its elevation, though vast, 
has never been ascertained by actual mensuration. The plateau of Aran, 
or Eastern Armenia, and the western part of Aderbeidjan, is estimated by 
Balbi at from 7500 to 8500 feet above the sea, but on what data is not 
said. The lake of Maraugha, the lowest level of this plateau, is more 
than 4000 feet above the sea, as Mr Brown found that of Taurus to be 
4500, and Erzeroom to be 7000 by the boiling point. We cannot sup- 
pose the base of Ararat, near the source of the Moorad or Eastern Eu- 
phrates, O to be less than that of Erzeroom, near the source of the Northern 
Euphrates, if not higher. The probability is, that its base is from 8000 
to 9000 feet above the sea ; and if this be added to its own elevation from 
the base, it°will be little if at all inferior to that of Chimborazo in the Andes. 9 

* Herodotus and iEschylus reckoned Caucasus, or the modern Elboors, as the greatest 
and highest mountain in the world ; hut their knowledge of the world was very limited ; 
and we now know that it is inferior both to the Andes and the Himmaleh, and probably 
to Ararat itself. The greater elevation of this latter may be inferred from the fact, that 
it is more than half-way down from the summit covered with permanent snow; and 
from what is recorded in Scripture, that from the day on which the waters began to de- 
crease, and the ark rested on its sublime summit, till the tops of the neighbouring moun- 
tains were seen, a space of not less than 73 days intervened. Its comparative elevation 
to the other Armenian mountains must have been very great when so long a space of 
time was required for the sinking of the waters to their level. Sir John Chardin ima- 
gines the range to the W. of Achalziche, which he crossed in his way from Batoomi to 
the latter, to be higher than Ararat. Had it been so he could not have crossed it in win- 
ter as he did ; and he seems never to have recollected that Ararat stands on a very ele- 
vated plateau, whereas the range of the Mesjidi mountains which he crossed is not :')() 
miles E. of the Euxine. Erom Erivan Ararat looks so high and vast, that when the 
air is clear it does not seem above 2 leagues off, whereas it is 12. Its great, elevation 
may also be inferred from its distant visibility. It is clearly seen from Maraut, in 
Aderbeidjan, 132 British miles E. in a direct line; and Bruce says he saw it from Der- 
bent, 24-0 British miles direct distance. No one has ever yet been able to scale its sum- 
mit. Tournefort, the celebrated French botanist, attempted it, hut utterly in vain. 
After spending a whole summer’s day, he got no farther than a frozen patch of snow ; 
and any one who reads his account may easily satisfy himself of the impracticability of 
the attempt. Morier imagined that it might be scaled on the side towards Baiazid, 
where the base is much higher than towards the Araxes, and the ascent apparently 
much easier. But this also proved abortive. Ibrahim, pasha of Baiazid, accompanied 
by a large party of horsemen, at the most favourable season of the year ascended as high 
as he could on horseback on the Baiazid side. He caused 3 stations to be marked out 
on the ascent, where he built huts, and collected provisions. He had no great difficulty 
in crossing the snow, but when he came to the cap of ice that covers the summit, he 
could proceed no farther, because several of his men were then seized with violent op- 
pressions of the chest, from the rarefaction of the air. He had before offered large re- 
wards to any one who should reach the top ; and although many Koords who lived at 
its base have attempted it, ull have failed. Besides the great rarefaction of the air, the 
pasha had to contend with dangers from the falling ice, large pieces of which were con- 
stantly detaching themselves from the main body and rolling downward. This moun- 
tain, like iEtna, has three regions : the 1$< towards the river is a short and slippery 
grass, or sand, as troublesome as the Syrtisof Africa, and is occupied by shepherds ; the 
2d is the abode of tigers, crows, and eagles ; and the 3d exhibits only impassable snows 
and rocks. When Morier was in its vicinity in 1813 a report prevailed that a large 
dragon had got possession of the road between the two summits, over the valley winch 
leads from Erivan to Baiazid, and which, like the serpent of Regulus, impeded the 
passage of the caravans. It proved to be an enormous snake. 
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The base on the side of the Araxe9 is girded by extensive swamps, in- 
habited by wild boars. In these, and on the banks of the river, are also 
immense flocks of wild fowl. The wilds of Ararat are so many refuges 
to all the rogues and outlaws of the vicinity ; and there is a cavern be- 
tween the Little and Great Ararat, in so strong a situation, that not long 
since, says Morier, some turbulent tribes of Koords, who had taken pos- 
session of it, held it in despite of the serdar of Erivan and all his men. 
The Little Ararat serves as a sort of calendar or almanack to the country. 
When the snows on this inferior summit are melted — as is generally the 
case in August — the cultivators of melons cut their fruits ; and the agri- 
culturists of Erivan regulate the times of sowing, planting, and reaping 
their fields, by the state of the snows on Little Ararat. The Eelauls , or 
wandering shepherds, are also guided in their motions by the operations 
of the weather on Ararat, keeping to their ycylaks , or summer-stations, or 
descending from them, according to the falls of snow. 

Rivers.] The most famous rivers of sacred and classical antiquity 
originate in this lofty plateau, as the Euphrates , the Tigris , the Kur , and 
the Araxes . Of these, the first has by far the longest course ; the se- 
cond the largest volume of water ; and the last is famed for its rapidity. 

The Euphrates .[] The Euphrates is composed of two main branches : 
the northern, called the Karasu , or 4 Black water,’ by the Turks,— and 
the second, the Moor ad, or 4 River of desire,’ the Euphrates of •Xenophon 
and probably of Domitius Corbulo. This second branch is the larger and 
longer stream of the two. Its source, says Hadji Khalfa, is in the Ala- 
Dagh, and its stream traverses the plain of Baiazid, and then disappears 
under ground 4 hours’ distance from Miat city. It then reappears, and 
receives, near Malazgher, another river of the same name, and traverses 
all the district of Turuberan and the southern part of Armenia Proper. 
But Morier contradict this, ;md says that, instead of rising at or near 
Baiazid, its source was pointed out to ban as originating in the southern 
ridge of Ala, J 2 miles S. of Diadin, or rather 24 miles S.S.W.; and that the 
Armenians told h'm they had a ziaurat , or place of devotion, at the source 
called Wez-Kionk ; and he adds that he crossed no stream in his way 
west from Baiazid. But it must be recollected, that Morier was not per- 
mitted to see Baiazid, or pass by it, when within 4 miles S.E. of it, at an 
Armenian village called Kerdik, but was compelled to take a circuitous 
route to avoid it. We cannot, therefore, tell whether there really is a river 
at Baiazid or not. In his route from Kerdik to Diadin, he crossed a small 
rivulet within b ( j hours, or 24 miles of that place. Might not this rivulet 
be the stream that runs through or by Baiazid ? Be this as it may, the 
source of the Moorad is placed in his map 28 geographical miles S.W. of 
Baiazid, and 48 do. S.W. of Ararat, 12 miles S.W. of Diadin, in 44" 
JO' E. long. 39° 8' N. lat., Baiazid being 39° 18' N. lat. and 44° 45' E. 
long. At Diadin the Moorad runs iu a deep channel of perpendicular 
rock, a shallow stream 20 feet wide, and is called the Fra l hy the natives. 
At Utchkilissa, 8 miles W. of Diadin, is a stone bridge over the stream. 
From this point it runs W. by Coumoulja, Younghali, Karakilissa, and 
then bending S.W. it passes by Mabazghird, where it enters the Mahali of 
Khanoos, and receives the Bmgheulsu coming from the W. This stream 
seems to originate in the lateral range of the Teg-Dagh, which separates 
its source from that of the Araxes on the N. and from that of the Lycus 
on the W. After watering the district of Khanoos, it enters the Moorad, 
according to Kinnier, 5 miles N.E. of the Armenian village of Karagool. 
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But bis map contradicts liis description, where he makes it enter the 
Moorad by 2 mouths, the eastern at Malasghird, and the western 10 miles 
below ; and the village of Karagool is made the western termination of 
the great plain of the Moorad, which here enters the mountains. The 
Moorad, therefore, must be a large stream after such an accession of wa- 
ter, and could not therefore be forded by the 10,000 Greeks : but above 
Matazgherd where Xenophon says it was navel deep ; and near the source, 
50 miles below Karagool, it receives the Teleboas , or 6 river of Moosb,’ called 
the Ak-Su by the Turks, the Arsanius of Plutarch, and the Arsenins of 
Procopius. The river of Moosh exactly answers to the description of 
Xenophon, being a small, pellucid, beautiful stream, with many fine villages 
on its banks, as it meanders through the plain. 120 miles below this the 
Moorad joins the Karasu at Kibban, after passing by the district of Taro 
and town of Palou, the ancient Balishiga, and performing a course of nigh 
300 British miles. — The Karasu , or Northern Frat, rises 30 miles N.E. 
of Elijak, in the mountains of Keldir, or the Aggia-Dagler, the ‘ bitter 
mountains’ — a term seemingly corresponding to the Achos-Oros of Dio- 
nysius Periegetes, and Eustathius, which signifies ‘ the mountain of sorrow,’ 
and the same range with the Capotes of Licinius Mutianus, or the Cop- 
Dagh of the Turks, in the district of Cavanitis, At the village of Elijak. 
the stream has a bridge of 6 arches, where it joins another stream. Running 
W.S.W. to Aslikela, the ancient Brepus , it receives, within 4 miles of that 
place, a branch of equal magnitude, from the N.E. near CO yards broad, 
and crossed by a stone bridge. Then, after receiving 4 other streams from 
the Cop-Dagh, it makes a large elbow to the W. and then to the E., 
shortly after which it receives the Lye us or Bingheulsu, 6^ hours Ini- 
low the village of Mamakhatoun, a stream fully equal to itself. The 
junction of these two main branches forms a sort of peninsula, of which 
the northern and southern branches make the 2 sides ; and the Bingheul- 
su runs in a valley separated from the plain of Erzeroom by a pa- 
rallel range of mountains in a N.W. direction ; and in front of Ma- 
makhathounis by a very elevated chain of snow-clad mountains, the high- 
est part bearing W. and taking a north direction. These two conflu- 
ent streams compose the main body of the Karasu, or northern branch. 10 

At the confluence is a bridge of 8 arches, and from thence to its junc- 
tion with the Moorad at Kebban, its course is through a narrow val- 
ley, bounded on both sides by lofty mountains and tremendous defiles, 
passing by Arzinjan, Kamak and Arabkir. The combined stream of the 
Karasu and Moorad above Kebban, forces a passage through the g6rge 
of the northern Taurus, and is 200 yards broad, with a great depth of 
water. Below this it forms a series of rapids, through the different 
ranges that seemingly oppose its progress all the way to Syria. After 
escaping the mountains at Juliopolis, it runs 58 British miles to Samo- 
sata, the modern Someisal, in Commagene the northernmost province of 
Syria, alongst the eastern base of Taurus. This ancient city forms 

10 Kinnier denies the existence of such a confluence, and maintains the llingheulsu 
to be the river of Khanoos above-mentioned, anil says that all the maps are wrong in 
making it run W. to the Karasu, instead of E. to the Moorad ; and that this river is 
the Lyons of the ancients. He seems to have been misled by the term Bingheulsu, 
which he supposes to belong to one river only ; whereas it is actually given to not less 
than 3 streams : the southern source of the Araxes,—* that of the Lycus, — and that of 
the river of Khanoos,— for they all spring from different sides of the same range, which 
is denominated ‘the mountain of 1000 springs,’ just as each of these is denominated 
Bingheulsu , or ‘river of 1000 springs.’ 
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the most eastern point of the Euphrates, as from hence its course is turn- 
ed to the S.E. by the opposing mountainous barrier, which prevents its 
further course S.W. to the Mediterranean. Its further course belongs to 
the description of Mesopotamia, and Iraca-Arabi. 

The Tigris .] This celebrated stream has two sources, — the western 
and eastern. The western rises from the S. side of a ridge of the Tau- 
rus, and runs N.E. alongst the base of another ridge of that range, by 
which it is separated from the small lake of Gurgick, the Colchos 
of the ancients, a collection of salt water, 14 miles long by 4 broad 
according to Jackson, but somewhat less according to Kinnier 11 . It 
then runs E. to Madden or the 4 mine town,’ 18 miles W. of Argana, 
where it is not above 20 feet wide when low, and there enters the great 
valley of Diarbekir, 52 miles N.W. of that city, through the gorge 
formed by the junction of the Masius and Niphates which here form the 
western boundary of the valley. A few miles above Diarbekir it is joined 
by another branch coming from the southern slope of the Niphates or 
the Nimrood-Dagh. This branch rises 65 miles N.W. of Diarbekir, and is 
perhaps the larger stream of the two. A little above this confluence the 
Tigris receives a small branch from the south. At Diarbekir it is always 
fordable unless when swollen by the rains or melted snows, when it rises to 
a great height, and is then very rapid. Below the city it receives a num- 
ber of streams from the northern side of mount Masius, amongst which is 
one called Karasu, or 4 the Black river,’ which divides this pashalic from 
that of Mosul. Fifty miles below Diarbekir it receives the eastern 
branch, or the Batmansu. This is the largest of all the branches which 
compose the Tigris, and originates in the Nemrood-Dagh ; but the particular 
spot is still a desideratum in geography. It course is from N.E. to S.W. 
passing through the Thospitis lake in the way, now called the Erzen, 
and receiving a great ip.bei <»; streams, all issuing from the same range, 
and running parallel courses. 12 This eastern branch is called Biillaspena , or 
Basilinpha, or Barcma in oriental geography. The appellation of Barcma 
is derived from the ridge of the Niphates or Nemrood-Dagh so called. The 
town of Thospia on the lake above-named, was called Arzaniorum oppidmn , 
or 4 the town of the Arzanii.’ Hence the lake obtained the in >dern name of Ar- 
zen, and the district watered by this eastern branch, was called Arzancne by the 
Byzantine writers. This branch was also called the Nymphius from the 
city Nymphaion, 25 miles below the Thospitis lake, mentioned by Pliny, 
who makes it pass through the two lakes of Arethusa and Thospitis, 
and subsequently by two subterranean channels, — one under mount Tau- 
rus, and the other below the Thospitis lake. The misfortune is, that no 
European has either seen the lakes or heard of the subterranean courses. 
At the confluence with the western branch, the eastern is much larger, be- 
ing 360 feet broad, and so deep and rapid, as to be scarcely fordable for 
a man on horseback, although at the time when Kinnier crossed it, July 
16th, it was very low compared with what it was 14 days before. In 
its subsequent progress through the great valley of Diarbekir, the con- 
fluent stream of the Tigris receives a number of minor streams on both 

11 Several maps make this lake the head of’ .the Tigris; but this is erroneous, as it has 
no outlet. 

12 111 Kinnier’s map the Erzen lake is placed between the llatmausu ano the Su- 
san branch of the Tigris, and consequently the liatiuunsn does not pass through this 
Jake at all, but passes to the \V. of it in its way to join the Diarbekir branch, a hypo- 
thesis in direct opposition to the ancients and D’AnviJle. __ 



**<K fawn ilif oppose range* of the Siphate* ml Mmus, , v / ijy , 
dually approximating the one from the A'.H . and the other from the s \v 
finally form a stupendous narrow gorge, through which the Tigris whit 
great dilHculty forces its way. The mountains on either side of this 
gorge run so close to the river- bank, and rise so abruptly from their 
bases, as to render the defile impenetrab le for man or beast. Eleven miles 
below this rocky barrier the Tigris forms a low sandy island, 3 miles in 
circumference, called Jeztiraut-ul-Omar. Of the two branches surrounding 
the islands the northern is the larger, being 360 feet broad, deep and ra- 
pid. About 38 miles below, it receives the Chaboras , or Khabour , on the 
left side, coining from the Koordistaun mountains, and which separates 
Armenia from Koordistaun. 

The A raxes or Arasf] The Armenian name of this stream in Moses 
of Chorene is Erasch . From Erasch or Arasch the Greeks formed their 
Araxes. This river owes its celebrity to the campaigns of Lucullus and 
Pompey : for it is but a small stream compared with the two rivers already 
described. It has two sources, — one to the west, and another to the south. 
The former rises on the eastern side of the Aggia Dagler, by which it is 
divided from the source of the Elijah branch of the Euphrates, and runs 
E. to Hassan-Kala, and from thence to Kupri-kieu, or 1 village of the bridge/ 
where it is joined by the southern branch. At this confluence the river 
is 50 yards wide, and is crossed by a very handsome stone-bridge of 7 
arches. The southern branch rises in a culminating point of the mountains, 
where the Lyons runs to the N.W., — the river of Khanoos to the S.E., — 
and this branch of the Araxes to the N.E. under the name of the Tatoos-Su. 
The mountains surrounding this source are very lofty, and denominated 
in Turkish, Shoe-welun-Daglir . This source is 100 geographical miles S.E. 
of Erzeroom, but almost double by the mountainous nature of the country. 
From hence it flows due S. to the village of Tatoos, ^8 road miles S.E. 
of Erzeroom. Niue miles beyond this it is 30 yards broad, and so deep 
that horses may swim in it. Two miles beyond this the river turns to 
the N.E., runs through the mountains, and enters the plain at the village 
of Yaghan 3 miles S. of the road, leading W. to Erzeroom, — and joins 
the western branch at the place above stated. 13 From this confluence the 
Araxes runs almost due E. through the elevated plateau of Western Ar- 
menia till it receives the Harpasus, or Arpa-Shai, a stream equal to itself, 
on its left bank, coming from the N. In Morier s opinion the Arpa-Shai 
is the main branch of the Araxes, which is not a considerable river till 
joined by this stream, 2 miles below Hadjee Bairamlu. This confluence 
is 51 British miles W. of Erivan, and half that distance E. of Kars. At 
this point, the Arpa-Shai when crossed by Morier in November, was 100 
yards broad, very rapid, and excessively cold. It was crossed at the same 

13 Morier says that the Araxes or Bingheulsu rises in the mountains, 5 hours’ distance S. 
of Elijak. But his information was certainly intended for the western and not for the 
southern branch, which is at least 8 hours’ travelling distance from that place. Kinnier 
says in a foot-note that the Tatoosu, after running S. and then S.E. to Gourndah, runs 
N. to Hassan-Kala. But this is erroneous, and is contradicted in the map prefixed to his 
journal, where it is made to run N. E., and that correctly, till it joins the branch coming E. 
from Hassan-Kala, as may be seen by consulting Morier’s 1st volume, who came to the 
Araxes 3 miles W. of Amrakieu, running from the S. W. through the mountains, and the 
other branch coming from the W. through the plain. It is of this southern branch, and 
the Lycus, which is separated from it merely by an intervening ridge, that Strabo and 
Pliny speak, especially the latter, who says that the Euphrates and Araxes spring at 
the distance of only 6 miles from each other. Now this is exactly prcdicable of the south- 
ern branch of the northern Euphrates, and the southern branch of the Araxes; and 
not of the Elijak branch, and that of Hassan-Kala. 
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place by Tournefort, who nearly perished here hy the depth and rapidity 
of the stream. It was doubtless here that the 10,000 Greeks crossed it 
under Xenophon, who in his Anabasis, makes it 400 feet broad. 14 From 
this point the Araxes bends S.E. to Armauria or Armavir, an ancient 
Armenian royal city now in ruins, and now called Kara-Kala or ‘ the Black 
Castle/ Here also is a ruined stone bridge. The stream now runs S.E. 
by the base of Ararat, all the way from its junction with the Arpa-Shai, 
to its junction with the Kur, — a distance of more than 300 miles by the 
course of the stream. After the Arpa-Shai, it receives successively from 
the north the Karasu , the Ashtarek , the Zengui from the lake of Erivan, 
the Gurni , the eastern or lesser Arpa-Shai, the river of Nakhjowan , the 
river of Megrce , and the Capanek-Shai , — whilst on the south side it re- 
ceives the Akurlu, originating in the snows of Ararat, the (Hour or river of 
Khoy, the river of Marant , and the double river of Ahhar and Ardevil , from 
Aderbeidjan. The whole course of the Araxes from its source near Tatoos 
is 510 British miles, measured on Morier’s map of Aderbeidjan : namely, 200 
to its junction with the Arpa-Shai, and 310 from that point to its junction 
with the Kur. Below the ruined town of Julfa, a branch from the Tchil- 
dir-Dagh crosses the Araxes, joins the mountains of Aderbeidjan, and 
obstructs the passage of the Araxes. From Megree on the Araxes 2 roads 
lead on both sides the river to Ourdabad, 16 miles, both very dangerous, 
and not to be used but when the riv*T is low. The path constituting 
the road is in some places not above a foot aud a half broad, and some- 
times rocks and branches of trees almost touching the stream, are made to 
connect the opposing cliffs. The Araxes seems to have forced its way 
through this vast range of mountains, and flows with the greatest rapidity. 
In one place Morier founu the descent to be 20 feet in 500 yards. The 
channel is much choked with rocks, and narrowed to a breadth <of 30 yards, 
whilst the mountaiiss on . Idles side rise to 1000 feet perpendicular above the 
stream. This river ha» obtained a poetical celebrity for its rapidity from 
Virgil, whose 6 pontem indignatus Araxes / is well known to every tyro 
in classical literature. But it is not true that the Araxes disdains a bridge 
and sweeps it off, for there are several bridges across it, some of which 
are very ancient, and have been destroyed, not by the wrathful rapidity of 
the stream, but by the destructive agency of man. In fact, its descent is 
by no means very great till i f enters Eastern Armenia, and flows towards 
the plain of Mogan. 

Lakes 7] Among the lakes of this region are those of Balakez , Shelf o , 
Nazook , Van, Colchos or Gurgick , Lyclmitis , Arethusa , and Thospitis . 
The first is at the source of the Palakatsai, a N.W. branch of the Arpachai, 
but of this lake we have no account whatever. — The second is a nohh* 
sheet of fresh water, on the N. side of the Nemrood-Dagh, near the Moorad, 
12 miles E.S.E. of the village of Karagool. It is said to be a day’s jour- 

11 It is strange to see Kinnier in his map confounding the Harpasus with the river of 
Kars, and making the Greeks cross it to the W. of Kars, where the stream is but small, 
which by no means corresponds with Xenophon’s account of its breadth. The Har- 
pasus is composed of 3 branches, the river of Kars from the W., the i’alakat-Shai from 
the lake of Balakez to the N. W., and the Arpa-Shai or main branch coming from the 
range which separates the tributaries of the Kur, on the north, from those of the Araxes. 
The two latter join some distance below the ruined fortress of Aimi, and the junction 
of the combined streams with the river of Kai% is 15 miles above^ the conliuence with 
the Araxes : it must have been below the junction of the river of Kars and the Arpa- 
Shai, that the 10, (XX) Greeks passed, and not, as Rennel says, at or near the place where 
stands the ruins of Anni, where the stream could not possibly be of the magnitude af- 
firmed by Xenophon, as these ruins stand above the junction of the Arpa-Shai with the 
river from the Balakez lake. 
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of the severity of the season and impracticability of the roads. The lower 
part of the district of Ispira is the hottest in all Armenia. In the valley 
of Diarbekir the climate is mild, and very hot in summer ; and the temper- 
ature gradually improves in mildness in the route from Erzeroom to Van, 
and from thence to the hanks of the upper Tigris. 

Soil and Produce,"] From what has been stated of the high elevation and 
mountainous nature of this region, and its long winters and rigid climate, 
the soil and produce cannot be expected to equal those of Asia Minor. 
Between Erzeroom and the upper course of the Acampsis the climate is 
severe, the soil sterile, and the produce scanty. There are no trees to be 
found, and the winters are so severe at Baiaboot, that all communication 
betwixt it and the circumjacent villages is cut off for four months, on 
account of the snow. No wood is to be had nigher than three days’ jour- 
ney ; and cow-dung, collected during the summer-months and baked in the 
sun, is the only fuel the poor can procure. The grass indeed is rich and 
good for pasturage, and the mountains, though bare of wood, are clothed 
with a variety of fragrant plants, as tulips, thyme, balm, and other aroma- 
tics, which, when pressed by the horses’ hoofs, yield a delightful perfume. 
In the lower valley of the Acampsis, in the vicinity of Ispira. the climate 
is hot, and the soil excellent, well-watered, and very productive of fruits 
and grain. In the immense plain of Erzeroom not a tree is to be seen, yet 
forage is abundant in spring and summer, and considerable quantities of 
grain are produced in the vicinity. Horses and cattle are abundant and 
cheap. All graminivorous animals, as cows, sheep, and horses, thrive well 
on account of the fine grass on the mountain-slopes, and in the valleys, which 
are remarkably well- watered. The dogs here are larger than in most coun- 
tries. They are of the wolf-breed, with shaggy hair, enormous heads, and 
are exceedingly ferocious. The grain in most places yields only 4 for 1 of a 
crop. In the vicinity of Van the winter lasts nine months, leaving only 
three months for seed-time and harvest. Yet the crops of corn are abun- 
dant. Walnut and apple-trees are found here, and in the vicinity of Ak- 
lat apples of a pound weight are obtained. As we descend the Euphrates 
the climate improves and vines and olives are found. In the extensive 
valley of Diarbekir the soil is excellent, producing two crops of wheat and 
barley annually. The hills between Merdin and Diarbekir are interspersed 
with vineyards, and the bottoms of the valleys with orchards and gardens 
of apricots, peaches, mulberries, and walnuts. 

Minerals .] In ancient times Armenia, it is said, possessed mines of 
gold ; but these — if ever they existed — have now disappeared. The chief 
mineral wealth of Armenia consists of iron and copper. In the Lesser 
Armenia, W. of the Euphrates, and in the mountainous region bordering 
on Pontus and Cappadocia, iron we know was very abundant in ancient 
times. The most productive mines at present known to exist in Armenia 
are those of Argana and Kebban, The Argana mines are situated on the 
southern slope of the Antitaurus, which looks down on the great valley 
of Diarbekir, 50 miles N.W. of the city whence the valley takes its name. 
The other mine is situated in the very heart of the Kebban range, 70 miles 
N. of Argana, and 120 N. W. of Diarbekir. A third mine is in the 
vicinity of Arakir, on the W. of the Euphrates. According to the infor- 
mation given Mr Sullivan — who passed by Kebban and Argana in 1781 — 
these two mines produced gold, silver, lead, and iron. Since that time, 
however, the Armenian mines have produced great abundance of excellent 
copper. 
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CHAP. III.— POPULATION AND TRIBES. 

The present inhabitants of this country are a mixture of Armenians , 
Koords , Turks , and Eelauts ; but we have no means of ascertaining the 
relative proportions of each of these races. The first class are the abori- 
gines of the country ; the third class are the Osmanli Turks ; the other 
two classes belong to the nomadic or wandering tribes. As two tribes 
of Turcomans, called Kara-Kyonlu and Ak-Kyonlu, successively conquered 
Armenia, it has been usual to call Armenia Turcomanxa , and its inha- 
bitants Turcomans . But Tavernier, who, though an illiterate, was still 
an intelligent and observing traveller, very properly condemns the prac- 
tice of calling Armenia, Turcomania, since the majority of the population 
are still Armenians, and the Turcomans only wandering tribes, who are as 
numerous in Anatolia and Caramania as in Armenia, and are likewise found 
scattered throughout Mesopotamia, Syria, the whole of Persia, and the 
tract on the E. of the Caspian sea. Armenia must have been the earliest 
abode of the postdiluvian race ; and though that race migrated in one vast 
body to the plain of Shinar, yet there can be no doubt that Armenia 
would be amongst the first regions peopled, after the confusion of 
tongues, as it lay immediately to the N. and N. E. of Shinar. But the 
inhabitants never seem to have been a warlike race. They were seldom 
independent for any length of time; and generally followed ‘the fates of 
their masters, passing quietly from the hand of one to that of another 
conqueror. They indeed made a short but brilliant appearance during the 
reign of Tigranes, a native monarch ; but offered no show of resistance 
when they came in contact with the warlike Romans. Ever since, that 
period, Armenia has been a dependent kingdom or a conquered province 
under the hands of Romans, Parthiana, Persians, Saracens, Greeks, Tur- 
comans, and Turks The inordinate love of gain seems to be the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the modern Armenians. Obsequiousness is a known 
trait of Armenian character ; they always bow to the rod of power, and 
bend to the storm until it pass over their head. They are a patient, 
frugal, and industrious race ; and whether in their own country, or in a 
foreign abode, generally live in large families, under the patriarchal rule 
of the eldest member, and in a state of happy concord. 

Armenian Language and Religion.'] In their own language the 
Armenians are called Hai-Kani from king Haikh , grandson of Japliet, 
as Moses of Chorene informs us. But their early history is wrapt up in 
such deep obscurity that nothing can be made of it. Strabo tells us that 
there was a great similarity between the Syrians and Armenians in manners 
and language ; and Bochart, building on this assertion, maintains that the 
Syrians ami Armenians had the same language and alphabet. This notion 
has been completely overthrown by modern philologists, who find no simi- 
larity in its syntax with the Shemitic languages, but some affinity with 
the Japhetian. It does not appear that the Armenians had an alphabet 
till the time of Mesrob — in the 5th century — who was the inventor of the 
present alphabet. Into this Armenian written language was the Bible 
subsequently translated, and in this ecclesiastical alphabet all their books 
are written, and their religious services performed. Ihe conversion of the 
Armenians by Gregory took place in the reign of Tiridates, the best and 
greatest of their monarchs of the Arsacian line, and cotemporaiy with 
Constantine the Great. But until the invention of the ecclesiastical alpha- 
bet (if it may be so denominated) the Western Armenians used the (heck 
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language and characters in their religious service; while in the eastern 
districts the Syriac was used for the same purpose, as the Persians had 
prohibited the use of the Greek language in that region of Armenia. 16 The 
Armenians were considered as belonging to the orthodox church till the 
middle of the 6th century, when the missionaries of Julian of Halicar- 
nassus brought them over to the Eutychian heresy, in which they have 
ever since continued. Like the Monophysites they maintain that Christ 
had only one nature ; but from them they differ in this, that the body of 
Christ was created not of the substance of the virgin, but was divine and 
incorruptible, — the genuine doctrine of Eutyches; whereas the other 
Monophysites maintained that like other human bodies the body of Christ 
was susceptible of change and corruptible. In this opinion all the Arme- 
nians have resolutely persevered, notwithstanding every endeavour, whether 
by force, fraud, or persuasion, on the part of the Greeks and Catholics, to 
bring them o\er to the pale of orthodoxy. They have no communion with 
the other Monqphysite sects, whether in Asia or Africa ; the Nestorians 
they abhor ; and they detest the errors and idolatry of the Greek church 
as sincerely as they formerly did the Magian system of their Persian con- 
querors of the Sassanian dynasty, or as they still do the worship of the 
false prophet. The Armenians have three patriarchs, those of Etchmiad- 
zine, Aghtamar, and Sis. The former of these spiritual personages lias 
47 archbishops in his diocese — which extends over all the Greater Ar- 
menia — each of whom claims the homage of four or five suffragan bishops 
consecrated by his hand. But the far greater part are merely titular pre- 
lates who only dignify by their occasional presence and service the patri- 
archal court, and as soon as they have performed the liturgy, return to 
cultivate their gardens. The revenues of this patriarch are calculated at 

600.000 crowns, collected from all above 15 years of age within the 
bounds of his ecclesiastical dominion, which is calculated to contain about 

150.000 families But his revenue as the universal head of the Armenian 
church is insufficient to supply the incessant demands of charity and 
tribute, though this last is in all probability abolished since the Russian 
conquest. The second patriarch, at Aghtamar on the lake of Van, has 
only 8 or 9 bishops under him. The third patriarch, at Sis, has 12 arch- 
bishops and 20,000 families in his diocese extending throughout Cappa- 
docia, Cilicia, Cyprus, and Syria. Besides these, the Armenians have 
three other patriarchs at Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Kaminieck, in 
Russian Poland. The whole number of Armenians was estimated at 

1.700.000 about 150 years since, and it has not probably diminished. 

The Eelauts<~\ The Eelauts are Turcomans who move from place to 

place with their flocks, and have all the hospitality common to nomadic 
tribes. Morier s reception at an Eelaut encampment near Baiazid is an 

'• If the Armenians then had a written language peculiar to themselves, how comes 
it to pass that they were obliged to make use of two alphabets, the Greek and the 
Syriac, for the purposes of conveying and receiving religious instruction ? Had they 
a varied form ot the cuneiform character, used anciently in Assyria, Media, and Per- 
sia? and if so, was it found to be an inconvenient vehicle for recording or communi- 
cating knowledge? We learn from Polyaenus that the Armenians used the Syriac 
characters ; for he tells us that Eumenes produced a letter from Orontes, satrap of 
Armenia, written in Syriac characters. Now, this was 300 years before Christ, and 
we find the same language used 7 centuries afterwards in Eastern Armenia. The sub 
ject is obscure, and we have no means of elucidating it. But it is certain that the 
modem Armenians have two languages, the sacred and the vulgar. To be well-versed 
in the former is an indispensable requisite for an Armenian theological doctor or verla- 
bict. it is the business of the vcrtahiets to preach and instruct the people, and they 
challenge to themselves the sole power of excommunication. 
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interesting proof of this : “ Here,” says he, “ we enjoyed a clear proof 
that their hospitality was not exaggerated. Soon as the announcement 
of our arrival was made known at the tent of the chief, every thing was 
in motion. Some earned our horses to the best pastures ; others spread 
carpets for us ; one was despatched to the flock to fetch a fat lamb. The 
women immediately prepared for our coming, and we had not sat long 
before two large dishes of stewed lamb, with several basins of yaourt, were 
placed before us. The senior of the tribe, an old man of 85 years by his 
own account, dressed in his best clothes, came out and welcomed us to his 
tent with such kindness, yet with such respect, that his sincerity could 
not he doubted. He was still full of fire and activity, although all his 
teeth were gone, and his beard was as white as the snow on the vener- 
able Ararat near his tent. The simplicity of his manners and the inte- 
resting scenery around reminded me in the strongest manner of the life of 
the patriarchs, and more immediately of him (Noah) whose history is in 
separable from the mountains of Ararat. Nothing indeed could better 
accord to the spot than the figure of our ancient host. We quitted our 
hospitable friends — who seemed more grateful for our visit than we for 
their kindness — and passed along the plain.” The name of this tribe was 
Jelalee, and their principal seat was Erivan. * 

CHAP. IV.— CITIES AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Pashalick of Akhalziche.'] To the N. of the district of Erzeroom, 
and E. of the vale of the river of Ispira, is the pashalick of Akhalziche, 
the most northern part of Turkish Armenia. This district lies in an in- 
closed valley of the Keldir mountains, which contains the sources and 
upper course of the Kur. Hence in old maps this district was called the 
pashalick of Keldir; mu*, in modern rimes it received the appellation of 
Akhalziche, from a city of that name, the residence of the Turkish pasha, 
now a Russian fortress. Of the topography of this very mountainous 
district, almost n /thing is known. The Turks still retain the southern 
and western pints of it ; but the chief places of which we had any ac- 
count, as the capital and the fortresses of Azghour and Akhalkalakhi, are 
now in the hands of the Russians. Of the other places marked in our 
modern maps, as Schilderi Gole , and others, we have no account what- 
ever. The districts in this pashalick, recently ceded to the Russians, are 
called Dschavaketi and Kaikulc , and are both on the S.W. frontier of 
Georgia. To speak accurately, the whole of this pashalick properly be- 
longs to Georgia, and not to Armenia : being merely the upper basin of 
the Kur, or the stream that waters the centre of the Georgian districts 
before its junction with the Araxes. This pashalick was the largest in 
Asiatic Turkey after that of Bagdad : extending to the Russian frontier 
on the N., — to the Persian on the E. — and to the S. over all the Koordish 
beys, as far as Sered, and S.W. to the vicinity of Arabkir. 

Erzeroom .] Erzeroom is the chief and most populous place in all 
Armenia, whether Turkish or Russian. It is situated at the S.E. extremity 
of a long but narrow plain, stretching W. from the Kebban range, and 
bounded by lofty mountains on both sides. The plain is well-inhabited, 
as Morier counted not less than 30 villages between Erzeroom and Elijak, 
a distanco of 8 miles. But the total absence of trees, joined with the 
lowness of the houses, which renders them hardly visible at a distance, 
presents a bleak and solitary appearance. This city is the Arze of the 
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Jkmtine historians, and does not lie on the hnphnUes, as erroneously 
D r a ( | ifre ig lwt „ s tream within 5 vents of 

represented m modern map , in8U i a fonned by tlie Karasu and 
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the Bingheulsu. The houses are generally represaltul US 111 built mid 
mean looking, the windows pasted with paper instead ot a “d the 

streets narrow and dirty* The town is built on a rock called the Jop-JJag/i, 
It is 4 miles in circumference, and is well-walled and fortified in the old 
way with battlemented towers, formed of a grey stone ot great durability, 
which has been quarried in the adjacent mountains. All the houses round 
this walled rock form the suburbs. The climate is very variable, and 
thunder storms are frequent. The whole vicissitudes of the seasons may 
often be felt here in one day during the summer solstice. In the old geo- 
graphers, the population of Erzeroom was stated at only 18,000 persons. 
Kinuier states it at only 15,000 families, or 80,000 in whole, including 3700 
Armenians, 300 Armenian Catholics, and 350 Greeks. Gardannc states it 
at 130,000 ; Jaubert at 70,000 ; an anonymous Itinerary at 50,000 ; Von 
Hammer and Adrian Dupre at 100,000; Salvatori at 150,000; San 
Martin 100,000 houses, and 500,000 souls ; Ingiguau, an Armenian priest, 
115,000 houses, and 575,000 souls ; and Morier at 55,000 families, or 
275,000* persons, namely, 50,000 Turkish families, and 5,000 Armenian 
families ; and yet he says, that in this statement he has deducted one- 
third from* the reported number of Turkish families. Lastly, the Rus- 
sians, who took this city by capitulation in the beginning of July, 1829, 
state the number of houses at 27,000, and the population at 100,000 per- 
sons. In summer the roads are excellent in the vicinity of the place, and 
well calculated for the transportation of artillery. The city has an exten- 
sive trade with all the great cities in Asiatic Turkey and Persia. The 
principal exports are leather and copper from the mines of mount Taurus ; 
and the imports are rice, cotton, sugar, coffee, silk, and European cloths. 
The city is estimated to he 24 hours, or 84 road miles N.E. of Ar- 
singan; 48 hours, or 168 miles N.W. of Moosli; and 36 hours, or 
126 miles 8.W. of Kars ; 20 miles W. of Ilassan-Kala ; and 3 miles W. 
of the brow of the pass that divides the plain of Erzeroom from that, ol 
the Araxes or the plain of Passin. Beauchamp has fixed its position in 
41" 36' and 39° 58' N. lat. 17 


Kars.] Kars is a large town, with a castle on a hill accounted im- 
pregnable by the Turks, hut which was easily captured by the Russians. 
It was the residence of a pasha of two tails, and was supposed to contain 
30,000 inhabitants* It was anciently the frontier fortress of Turkish 
Armenia, to the N. of the Araxes, towards Erivan, from which it is 75 
British miles direct distance in Morier 's map. Its site is on the bank of 
the Kars, a western tributary of the Arpashai, in 43° 45' E. long, accord- 


,T Among the most remarkably buildings of Erzeroom are an .ancient Grecian mo- 
nastery, which, according to the inhabitants, has stood there from time immemorial, 
and an old Armenian church. Both these buildings, and especially the cloister, bear 
evident marks of former splendour and importance : the former is now used by the 
Turks as an arsenal, and tne latter as a foundery. In some cells of the convent the 
Russian officers engaged in the late campaign discovered a number of ancient shields, 
helmets, bows, arrows, and swords ; which latter bore a strong resemblance to the short 
broad-swords used by the Russian cuirassiers. The shields were large and square., 
made of wood, covered with leather, and varnished, which has well-preserved their 
exceedingly brilliant colours. Of the helmets, one was entirely overlaid with gold, 
exquisitely wrought ; and nearly all the remainder* ornamented with Syriac inscriptions 
in silver. They are all of regular forms, and appear to have been cast ; some are plain 
and others richly chased. These helmets belonged, without doubt, to Arabians of 
the period of the government of the caliphs. 
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ing to Morier’s map, though only 43° by that of Kinnier : but the former 
position is the more correct of the two. It corresponds to the Chorsa of 
Ptolemy. 

Anni.'] The ruins of Anni, named Aniki in the common maps, lit? 
above the junction of the Kars with the Arpashai. It seems to have been 
one of the capitals of ancient Armenia, but was ruined by the hordes of 
Timoor. Ker Porter visited them, and has described them as exceedingly 
magnificent productions of architectural science. Several elegant churches 
are still standing ; and the palace, like a town for magnitude, still exists, 
though greatly dilapidated by ruthless barbaric hands. There are many 
inscriptions in the Armenian language in the churches. This ruined city 
was, when Porter visited it, a resort of banditti who lived by plunder and 
robbery. 

Baiaboot , fyc.] The city of Baiaboot, or Baibort, between Erzeroom and 
Trebisond, is described by Kinnier as a casaban or large straggling village 
on the banks of the Tehorah, Boas or Akampsis. When attacked by a 
Russian detachment it made no resistance ; and the city and castle are 
said in the Russian account to be as large as Kars. — The city of Ispira 
is a large and populous place in a fertile district, on the lower ^ourse of 
the same river. It is the ancient Hispiratis , whilst Baiaboot is tbe Varu- 
tha of Ptolemy. — S.W. of Erzeroom, as we descend the Euphrates, art' 
the towns of Mamakhoioun and Arzinjan , and the fortress of Kcmnk , 
the ancient Clamassum. — On the western side of the Euphrates is Arab - 
kir , the Arabrice of the Byzantine writers, a mining town, well-built and 
populous — To the W. of this city, and on the northern side of the Anti- 
taurus, in a valley surrounded by lofty hills, is Divriki , the Taphricc of 
the Byzantine writers, once accounted an impregnable fortress, and the 
strong-hold of the celebrated Paulicians at. the commencement of the 10th 
century. This plac has never been visited by any European traveller 
except Mr Otter, who, in the train of a Turkish officer, fortunately escap- 
ed the fierce and independent mountaineers of the surrounding districts. 
This fortress was taken and ruined by the emperor Basil in his second 
expedition against the Paulicians. It is the residence of a sangiac under 
the pasha of Siwas. 

Mdilcnc.] To the S. of the Antitaurus, and to the W. of the Euphrates, 
is the extensive valley of Melitene , watered by the Melas. This district 
is almost a terra incognita , says Malte Brun, as it has been visited only 
by two travellers, Schellinger and Paul Lucas. This assertion is not 
strictly correct, as it was visited by Kinnier in 1810 in his route from 
Diarbekir to Constantinople. But as he only passed by the city of Me- 
litene, he merely mentions it, and says nothing but what was previously 
known, as that it was the capital of Armenia Minor, and that a great bat- 
tle was fought here between Justinian, the Greek general of the emperor 
Tiberius, and Khosroo Nushirvan, in a. d. 572. Its modern name is Ma- 
lalhya ; and in the middle ages it was a principal stage on the great com- 
mercial road from Europe to India. What is its present state is not 
known ; but in the days of Lucas and Schellinger it contained from 12,000 
to 15,000 houses ; and we learn from the manuscript of Tresel, a French 
officer in the suite of general Gardanne, that it is surrounded with gar- 
dens, orchards, and groves of poplars. 

Dulgadir Ili , #c.] S.W. of this is the mountainous province of Dulga- 
dir Iliy of which Kerasche is the capital. But so ignorant are we of its 
position, that, whilst D’Anville identifies it with the ancient Gennanicia 
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to tlie S.W. of the range of Am anus, and places it on the N.E. branch of 
the Py ramus or Seihoon, and almost 2 deg. W. of the Euphrates, in 
which Kinnier also acquiesces, it is by Scheflinger — and he was an eye- 
witness — placed within sight of the Euphrates. Though it be the seat of a 
pasha, and the capital of a leewah, it has no place in Thompson’s map of 
Asiatic Turkey. The fact seems to be, that Marash lies in the Syrian 
province of Commagene, now called Kamash, and which is parted from 
Melitene on the N. by a range of mountains, and on the S. from Cyr- 
rhestica, by the range of Amanus, called by the Turks the Kanler-Dagh. 
What is very strange, in the Itinerary of Mr Bruce, given by Kinnier, 
Marash is called a city of Cilicia Campestris ; and, what is stranger still, 
the Aksu, or white river, which he crossed thrice in his road from Aintab 
to Ul-Bostan, is called the ancient Py ramus}* Whether the Aksu waters 
the plain of Aintab, we cannot determine from the Itinerary ; but we can 
easily determine that it is not the Pyramus. 

Baiazid , $c.] In the basin of the Morad-Shai is situated the im- 
portant city and fortress of Baiazid : the latter is placed on a lofty 
eminence, and in Turkish opinion impregnable. But its capture in 1822 
by the Persians, and in 1828 by the Russians, proves either that the place 
is not impregnable, or that the Turks are totally ignorant of the science 
of defence ; for in both cases it made no resistance. It stands near the 
S.W. foot of mount Ararat, 10 miles N. W. of the Persian frontier, in 
44° 43' E. long, of Greenwich, and 39° 18' N. lat. Its population is es- 
timated at 30,000, chiefly Armenians. — S.W. from this 28 geographical 
miles, is the large village of Diadin , the ancient Daudiana , 12 miles N. 
of the source of the Euphrates. It has a castle, the residence of a go- 
vernor, and the houses are built of wood and stone. Near it is a monas- 
tery built by Heraclius, prince of Georgia. It is much exposed to the 
plundering Koords. — There is a pass in the range of the Ala-Dagh which 
leads to the plain of Deli-Baba , watered by the Araxes. The pass is 
narrow and intricate, and might be made an admirable military post ; it is 
intersected by a mountainous torrent. On the left is a rock 300 feet 
perpendicular, and on the right is another of less height, pierced with three 
holes, as if done by the hand of man. The soil here is admirably rich. 
The most delightful spring, says Morier, reigned on the tops of the moun- 
tains, where we culled nose-gays of a thousaud hues, yet the snow lay in 
several places, and covered the fetlocks of our horses, and quite close to 
it rose every flower. 

The Mahali of Khanoos.'] Following the course of the Morad, now 
flowing S.W., we enter the Mahali of Khanoos, an immense plain 
crowned with villages. The chief place in this district is Malasgherd, 
the Mauro Castrum of the lower empire ; but whether it be on the N. or S. 
side of the Euphrates, geographers are at issue, as it has never been visited 
by European travellers. Rennel places it on the N.W. side of the moun- 
tain-range which bounds the lake of Van, and N.W. of Argish. But Kin- 
nier, who crossed the Euphrates in his route from Khanoos to the N.W. 
extremity of the Van lake, has confued the maps of De Lisle and Rennel 
in this part of Armenia ; for had it been in the position assigned in their 

w This is impossible; for the route from Aleppo to Aintab is to the E. of N., and 
from that to the foot of the Kanler-Dagh due N. where the Aksu originates; and 
Aintab is placed, in Kinnier’s own map, on the Aksu, which is there made to run 
S.E. from the Kanler-Dagh to the Euphrates. The map indeed completely contradicts 
the statement. 
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maps, Kinnier must have passed it, or very near it, when lie struck the 
N.W. angle of the lake. Malasgherd, therefore, must be placed as in his 
map, at the mouth of the river of Khanoos, on the right bank of the Morad : 
but we have no modern account of the place, which seems anciently to 
have been a city of considerable note. — N.W. of this is the city or rather 
casaban of Khanoos , on the Bingheulsu. The houses are built exactly 
as Xenophon has described the ordinary dwellings of the Armenians in his 
Anabasis, namely, almost entirely under ground, their roofs covered with 
grass, on which goats and sheep graze. Into these subterraneous hovels 
air is admitted only through the door, which is seldom left open, and where 
cows, sheep, and dogs are accommodated in the same room with the family. 
This custom is still prevalent in the cold mountain-districts, where the 
climate is insupportable iu winter. The inhabitants of this and the neigh- 
bouring villages are Armenians, and apparently very poor and wretched, 
under the worst of all possible governments. 

Moosh.] S.W. of this is the district of Moosli , the ancient Moxoene . 
The town of Moosh is situated on the Ak-Soo, a beautiful small stream 
running N.W. from the Nemrood-Dagh to the Morad. The valley watered 
by its transparent stream is still, as in the days of Xenophon, covered with 
many fine villages. Moosh is rather a collection of small villages* than a 
town. The river itself is the Arsanias of Plutarch, and the Arsinias of 
Procopius. Most of the villages m this plain are inhabited by Armenians. 
Each small district has its church and ecclesiastic, subject to the patriarch 
of Erzeroom ; but the lower classes are generally so poor that emigration is 
frequent, yet the emigrants generally return to enjoy their savings amongst 
their kindred. The women are industrirus, and emploj^great part of their 
time in spinning cotton and wool. To the E. of the plain of Moosh, the 
soil of the plain of the upper Morad is rich and fruitful, and the climate, 
milder than on the ta* Ue -land of Armenia; and yet scarcely a single in- 
habitant or cultivated field is here seen. "These fertile meadows have long 
been abandoned to any nomadic tribe who may choose to take possession 
of them. To the W. of Moosh the valley contracts, and is gradually hem- 
med in on both sides by mountains ; and from thence to Kebban, where the 
Morad joins the Karasou, we. know little or nothing of the intermediate 
country. Some towns indeed are found iri our maps on this lower course 
of the Morad, hut concerning them nothing is known. — The valley of 
Karpoot opens on the Euphrates, {jpposite that of Melitene ; Karpoot 
itself, the Charpote of the Byzantines, and sometimes called Kartbert , is 
a Turkish fortress. From this to the source of the Euphrates, at Toi< 
Oglou-Bazarjick, is 1 0 hours journey. 

Diarbekir and Van,'] Two other large districts, both insulated from 
the rest of Armenia by mountains, and both of considerable extent, remain 
to he described : viz. Diarbekir or Diyarbekir, and Van. The former occupies 
the S.W. angle of Armenia, and is watered throughout its whole surface 
by the Tigris and its numerous branches. Its appellation of Diarbekir , or 
‘ district of Bekir/ is derived from Bekir an Arabian chief, who is said to 
have migrated hither with a colony of Arabians. It may not be impro- 
perly termed the Hollow Mesopotamia, for it is inclosed by mountains, 
and in reality lies between the Euphrates and Tigris, though included by 
Ptolemy and the ancients in Armenia. — Commencing where the Tigris 
enters it on the W., we find Argana , a mining town in the gorge of 
mount Taurus. — Maaden , another mining-town in the neighbourhood, is 
celebrated for its copper. — Ardisli , the ancient A rlogerassa, or Artagi-certa, 

iv. u 
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an Armenian capital, situated in this district, was taken by Shapoor II. in 
378. — But the most noted of all the cities in this district is JDiarbekir it- 
self, the name of the district being very improperly transferred to the capi- 
tal. Its proper appellation i9 Kara,- Amid in Turkish, or * the black 
Amid/ from Amuia , its ancient name under the successors of Constantine. 
We do not find it bearing this name earlier than the fourth century. What 
name it previously bore is unknown ; but there is reason to believe that it 
existed in the days of Strabo under the Aramean appellation of Carcathio - 
certa , made by him the capital of Sophene, and which district he places in 
Armenia. Pliny places this same city on the Tigris. Constantius, the 
son of Constantine, having repaired and refortified it as a frontier-fortress 
against Persia, called it Constantia, but that of Amida always prevailed. 
The Avails and houses of this city are built of black basalt, which circum- 
stance has originated the appellation of Kara-Amid. 19 The form of the 
modern city is nearly circular, and it is walled all round its circumference, 
which is about three miles. The citadel stands on the N.E. angle of the 
city, and overlooks the stream of the Tigris below. The walls have round 
and square turrets at irregular intervals, and being high and strongly built, 
appear pf great strength. Respecting its population, the estimates of tra- 
vellers are notoriously discordant. San Martin estimates the houses at 
50,000, and the inhabitants at 260,000; Niebuhr says 16,000 houses; 
general Gardaune estimates the population at 80,000 ; Dupre at 75,000 ; 
Buckingham at 50,000 ; Kinnier at 38,000 ; and Trezei at 8000 houses 
and 40,000 inhabitants. 20 Most of the population is composed of Turks. 
The Armenians are estimated by Buckingham at 1000 families, the Orien- 
tal catholics at 5®0, the Syrians at 4u0, and the Greeks at 50 families. 
This, if correct, is a sad reduction since the days of Tavernier, who says 
that there were more than 20,000 Christians in the city, of whom two- 
thirds were Armenians, and the rest Nestorians and a few Jacobites. 
There are 25 mosques with and Avithout domes, 20 baths, and 15 khans. 
The Armenians have two churches ; the Syrians and Greeks one each ; the 
Catholics have a church and a convent, and the Jews a small synagogue. 
Of the khans, that of Hassan Pasha is a very fine building, and superior to 
any at Orfa. The manufactures are chiefly silk and cotton-stuffs like 
those at Damascus, printed muslin shawls and handkerchiefs, morocco lea- 


19 This species of rock is porous, and is tie same with that found over all the Hauran 
in Syria and the plains E. of the Euphrates. It appears to follow the course of the 
river all the way down from Diarbekir to Jezeerah-Ul-Omar, and Mosul. It is also 
found on the banks of the Tigris from Diarbekir upwards or north-westwards to its 
source. It extends westward to the Karadgy-Dagler or * black mountains,' and then 
joins the basaltic basis of the great plain, reaching S. W. to Orfa. The range of the 
Masius which separates this extensive valley from Mesopotamia, in addition to its mo- 
dern name of Jebel-al-Aswad, has the more common appellation of Karadgy-Dugh, ‘ the 
black mountain,' from the black basaltic rock of which it is composed ; and it preserves 
this appellation all the way to the vicinity of Merdin, when the white limestone predo- 
minates, in the Jebel-Merdin. 

20 The first estimate is certainly a most monstrous exaggeration taken from the Ar- 
menian geography of father Ingigian, an Armenian catholic. Respecting the others it 
is impossible to decide. It must be remarked, however, that in Tavernier’s time there 
avhs a large town to the W. of the city about a quarter of an hour’s walk, with an ex- 
tensive caravansery, where the caravans to and from Persia, not being admitted into 
the city, used to lodge. Whether this place still exists travellers are silent. If it does 
exist, it may be esteemed a large suburb of the place ; and half a league distant on the 
opposite side of the Tigris was another large village, where the caravans lodged. Wc 
suspect that in the estimates of the population, they are wholly confined to that within 
the walls, neglecting that of the suburbs; and in this way Gardanne may perhaps be 
right. At all events, the difference between 16,000 and 8,000 houses, if applied to the 
walled city, is unaccountable. 
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ther in skins of all sorts, esteemed the most beautiful in all the Easfty^ifeti 
jasmine-pipes for smoking. The cloths consumed here are procured from 
Europe, by way of Aleppo, as well as most of the glass-ware, which is 
German. Fine muslins, Cashmere-shawls, spices, and drugs are brought 
from India, through Bagdad. Most articles of domestic necessity are pro- 
cured cheap and abundant in this place from its own resources, and the 
common manufactures of the town are competent to meet the demands of 
the community. The Tigris is always fordable here, except when swelled 
by rain or snow. At the N.E. bend below the city, it is not more than 
100 feet wide, and the current runs at the rate of two miles an hour. 
From Diarbekir N.W. to the Euphrates, and S.E. to Merdin, the whole 
country is infested with hordes of Koords, so that no traveller cau pass 
through without an escort. The position of Diarbekir is 37° 55' N. lat. 
and 39° 52' E. long. The travelling distance from Merdin is 18 hours, 
or 63 B. miles, and 172 E. from Malathya. 

District of Van.'] This district, wholly inclosed by mountains, forms 
the S.E. angle of Armenia. The lake on the banks of which the district 
and city are situated, has been described so far as our imperfect informa- 
tion permitted. The city itself, the capital of the district and the seat of 
a pasha, is called Van, from vani ‘ a fortress/ in the Armenian language. 
But its proper name should have been Semiramocerta . It has been identi- 
fied by all the modern geographers with the Artcmita of Ptolemy ; but 
this, it appears from Schulze, is a mistake ; as Artemita, or Artamit , lies 
a little to the S.W. of Van, ami cannot therefore be identical with it. The 
Armenians sometimes call Artamit, Shamiramatcert , or ‘ the city of Semir- 
arnis,’ because of the remains of antiquity found there, which they ascribe 
to that celebrated amazon. It is still a very considerable town, on the 
banks of the Sharneramasu , or 4 river of Semiramis.’ It is the city and 
castle of Vau, which compose the ancient Semiramocerta, or the Shamir- 
arnakert of the modern Armenians, and not Artcmita.* 1 The city and cas- 


£1 That Semi rami', was the foundress of the castle and «‘ity la affirmed by Moses of 
Ghorene, in his Armenian history ; and he founds his assertion on the authority of a 
Syrian writer, Maribas Gatina, who composed his work 140 years before Christ. lie 
had himself viewed the ancient monuments of Van, and has given a long and interest, 
ing account of them. What confirms this opinion is, that the memory of Semiramis is 
still preserved in Armenia, not only amongst the native population itself, but also 
amongst the Koords. Both they and the Armenians give the name of Schumeramai- 
tldiour , or Schamerrimai-ahroii, that is, ‘the prater or torrent of Semiramis/ to a very con- 
siderable stream of water, which throws itself into the lake of Van, at a small distance 
to the S.W. of the city of that name j and which is called Schameramasv , or 4 the ri- 
ver of Semiramis,’ by the Mussulmen of the country. The tradition is not wholly 
unknown, even among the Arabian writers themselves ; as Massoudi in his Marromlj-ul- 
Dltahab , or 4 Golden Meadows,’ composed in A. D., 943, has mentioned her husband 
Ninus, and the conquests she made in that part of Armenia, where she founded the 
city of Van. He calls her Samiram , and says that she reigned 40 years after the death 
of Ninus. There can be no reasonable doubt therefore, that Van is a very ancient city ; 
and that its erection is one of the ma ty architectural labours which antiquity has as- 
signed to Semiramis. Although its name of Semiramocerta was known to D’Anville, 
yet no notice was taken of the fact among European historians and geographers till 
very lately, when Mr Schulze, a German professor at Giessen, was sent on a literary 
mission to the East by Baron Daman, French minister for foreign affairs, in 1326. 
Amongst other objects prescribed M. Schulze, one was to visit the antiquities of Van, 
described by Moses of Chorene. This he accomplished in the summer of 1827, and 
found the relation of Moses strictly accordant, with fact. He has there discovered a 
vast number of cuneiform inscriptions, which he copied and sent to Paris, to be inspect- 
ed by the academy of inscriptions, and the Asiatic society ; and an account of them has 
been given by Saint Martin in the Nouveau Journal Asiatujue, for September 1828. 
These cuneitorin inscriptions are of various ages, and different forms, and with tin* ex- 
ception of a trilingual inscription in honour of Xerxes, they are a>l more ancient than 
those of Pcrsepolis. The Median and Assyrian cuneiform characters here found are 
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tie of Van are situated at the eastern extremity of the lake. The castle 
is built upon a high rock to the N. of the city, which extends an hour s 
walk from E. to W., and its base is contiguous to the walls of the city. In 
the interior of the rock are still seen many immense excavations made 
by the ancient s. On the south side is an aperture cut in the hard warble 
rock, with astonishing labour, which leads to a very beautiful chamber. 
The whole length of this aperture is filled with cuneiform inscriptions. 
On both sides of the mountain, appear sculptured in different places, small 
crosses and human figures. We have no account of the size and popula- 
tion of Van, from Schulze, nor indeed from any one else, as the place has 
been very seldom visited by European travellers. We can only gather 
that it is a large and populous city; and the capital of a pashalic. Its lati- 
tude in Kinniers map is 38° 40' ; but its longitude is uncertain. — Aklat , 
the Chalial of the Byzantine writers, was once a place of great importance, 
in the freqjent wars which have desolated Armenia; at present it is a 
mere casaban , or ‘ large village,’ of 1000 houses, under the government of 
a Koordish chief. — Near Argisfi , called Adeliaouz by Sherefeddin, is the 
famous rock of serpents, or the Ilantasch. On this rock Schulze found 
two cuneiform inscriptions. — Dakar is a Koordish village, near which 
Schulze found a most magnificent cuneiform inscription of 37 lines, as 
fresh as if it had been sculptured but yesterday. 22 

III. KOOliDISTAUN. 

Ancient Geography^ The name Koordistaun signifies 1 the country 
of the Koords.’ In ancient times the Carduchi , or ancestors of the 
modern Koords, possessed this district called from them Karduchia , 
Kardnene , Korduene , Gordyene , and Corduene. In the days of Xeno- 
phon it was a distinct country both from Armenia and Assyria, having 
Eastern Armenia on the N., and Western Armenia on the W., the Cen- 
trites being the boundary in that direction, whilst the lateral ridge of Zaco 
divided it on the S. E. from Assyria, as we learn from Strabo. It was not 
till the days of Tigranes that Carduehia or Corduene formed a distinct pro- 
vince of the Armenian kingdom, Tigranocerta being the capital. Down 
to the time of Schabour II. it was always considered a province or dis- 
trict of Armenia, having Zabdicene on the S., Adiabene on the S. E., 
Moxoene or the district of Moosh on the N.W., Arzanene on the W., while 
the mountains of Hatarash formed its N. and N. E. frontier, which 


more neat, and distinct than the Persepolitan. The other cuneiform characters are 
less than those on the Babylonish bricks, but larger than those on the Persepolitan 
monuments, yet they have a close connection with the Assyrian characters. It is pro- 
bable, Bays Saint Martin, that they are as ancient as the ago of Semiramis herself. 
Upon the whole, we reckon this a very extraordinary discovery, as it not only ascer- 
tains the existence of this celebrated historical persormge, but also confirms the truth of 
what has been said of the wonderful buildings ascribed to her, in Assyria and Media, 
as well as Armenia, by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and others of the ancients. It also 
carries back the origin of alphabetical characters to a most remote antiquity, — an anti- 
quity far anterior to the age of Semiramis. 

It must be here remarked, that the system of cuneiform writing, or rather sculp- 
ture, on all the monuments at Van and its vicinity, is altogether different from the 
trilingual inscriptions, at Persepolis and Morgaub, and those on the Babylonish bricks 
and cylinders. Amongst these, the trilingual inscription of Xerxes is the onlv one 
which belongs to the systems now known in Europe, and which has been decyphered 
by Saint Martin. If the expression may be allowed, it is modern, when compared 
with the vast antiquity of the others copied by Schulze. These recently discovered 
inscriptions have given an importance to the lake and city of Van, in the mind of the 
antiquarian and the philologist, which they will never lose. Their names will hence- 
forth be associated with the recollections of a Semiramis and a Xerxes. 
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separated it from the district of Van. By Ptolemy, Gordyene is placed 
in the S. E. of Armenia, and to the E. of the sources of the Tigris. In 
his table the first district to the E. of the sources of that river is Barrran- 
davene , next Gordyene , next Corlcea the eastern part of Gordyenet and 
then the Mardi , the easternmost of all, and clearly corresponding to the 
district of the modern Amadia which is separated from the valley of the 
Khahour by a range of mountains on the W. 

Modern Boundaries.'] But the modern Koordistaun is of far larger 
extent than the Carduchia of Xenophon, or the Corduene of the ancients, 
as it comprehends all the tract from the source of the Susan branch of 
the Khahour to that of the Little Zab ; or from 41° to 47" E. long. If 
a line he drawn from the source of the Susan, and prolonged S.E. till 
it strike the Tigris, 12 miles above Jozeerah-ul-Omar, it will represent 
the N.W. boundary of Koordistaun ; and if the line be earned along the 
left of the Tigris all the way S.E. till it strike the confluence of the Tigris 
with the Little Zab, it will represent the S.W. boundary of Koordistaun. 
Another line drawn from the mouth of the Little Zah N.E. to its most 
south-eastern source, where the Zagros meets the Koordistaun range, 
will represent its south-eastern frontier. On the north, the mountains 
of Moosh and the Nemrood-Dagh separate it from the valley of the south- 
ern branch of the Euphrates ; the range of the Ilatarash separates it from 
the district of Van. On the N.E. it is separated from Aderbeidjan by the 
continuation of the Nemrood-Dagh from the point where it strikes the' 
easternmost bend of the Hatarash, all the wav S.E. till it strikes the 
most northern source of the Little Zah near Veltomar, whore it is sepa- 
rated by an intervening ridge from the nource of the Tuttawa which runs 
N.N.E. to the Jigattay, a riv^r flowing into the lake of Oormccah. 
From this point the Koordistaun range runs E. and then due 8., separat- 
ing Turkish Koordistaun from the province of Ardelan or Persian Koor- 
distaun, till it meets the Zagros or Aiagha-Dagh. 

Koordish Tribes. According to father Garzoni, who spent 18 years 
as a Catholic, missionary amongst the Koords, this extensive region contains 
five, principalities belonging to as many independent and distinct Koordish 
tribes, namely : the Bidlisi , the Sciambo or Kiari Koords , the Baldinan 
Koords , the Boltani , and the large principality of Kara-Djiolon. Besides 
ihese five principalities, we find the Rawandian or Rewandoozi Koords 
to the E. and 8. E. of the lake of Van, amounting to 100,000 families, 
and completely independent both of the Turkish and Persian power. 
The pashalics of Kirkook and Solymania form part of the upper Koordi- 
staun ; and we suspect the Kara-Djolan of Garzoni and Niebuhr to he the 
Kara Choran of Ker Porter, of which the pashalic of Solymania is a part. 
The Orkiane near the head of the Great Zah are quite different from the 
other Koords, and aro perhaps of Hyrcanian descent. The Sokmans are 
shepherds and robbers, who make predatory incursions into Armenia. A 
number of Koordish tribes inhabit or roam in the pashalic of Diarbekir, 
as the Amorgan Koords and others, but these make no part of Koordi- 
staun population. Other tribes, as the Haideranlus , the JJJello 9, the 
Mahmoudees , the Sepehgis , who kept the whole of the intervening coun- 
try in a broil by their intestine wars, are mentioned by Schulze in his route 
from Kbanoos to Betlis. Respecting the amount of Koordish popu- 
lation we have no data ; but it must be very considerable, as the five prin- 
cipalities collectively can raise more than 60,000 men ; and were they as 
united as they are brave they might easily be masters of all Armenia and 
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Koordistaun. But anarchy and want of principle have always prevented 
them from becoming powerful. Each tribe continues at war with another, 
and the whole country is divided against itself. Their government is 
entirely on the old feudal principle so long prevalent in Europe ; and which 
while it lasted kept every country in that region in misery, and the people 
in abject vassalage. Under such a system no country can ever become 
powerful or enlightened. According to our imperfect information every 
village has its chief who is vassal to the chief of the tribe, but only so long 
as that chief is able to enforce obedience. According to Garzoni the 
Assiretla , or small tribes, often revolt and depose their chiefs. The 
almost constant state of anarchy arising from this cause has separated 
many Koordish tribes from the great body of the nation, and forced them 
to disperse themselves through the neighbouring countries, and to lead a 
wandering life, like the Arabs or Turcomans. These expatriated wan- 
dering tribes are computed at 140,000 tents, or as many fighting men 
scattered through the plains of Erzeroom, Erivan in Russian Armenia, 
Diarbekir, Sivas, Aleppo, Damascus, and other places. They differ from 
the Turcomans in the following respects : they set a high value on noble 
blood, jpaying great respect to hereditary rank; they are every where con- 
sidered as open and avowed robbers ; and among them the bridegroom 
buys his bride. The Koords have a white complexion, an animated phy- 
siognomy', and an imposing look ; they are capable of any enterprise how- 
ever arduous ; their language is Persian mixed with Arabic and Chaldee, 
and they use the Persian character ; a moollah who understands the Per- 
sian language is kept as a teacher in every village ; Mahommedanism is 
here conjoined with various superstitious notions, arising from remnants of 
the old Manichean and Magian systems. Above 100,000 Koords are 
Nestorian Christians, and acknowledge the authority of two hereditary 
patriarchs : one, named Simeon, residing at Kodgiamisi near Julamerick, 
who has five suffragan bishops under him, — and another, named Mar 
Elias, who has 13 bishops under him. The episcopal dignity is hereditary, 
descending from uncle to nephew ; and the bishops are often ordained at 
the age of 13. The inferior clergy caii scarcely read. 

Territory of the Bidlisi . ] The JJidlisi occupy the most western part 
of Koordistaun Proper, having the pashalie of Diarbekir on the W. ; the 
Tigris on the S. W. ; the principality of Amadia on the E. ; the Nemrood- 
Dagh on the N.W.; and the Hatarash on the N. This district nearly 
corresponds to the Carduchia of Xenophon, and the Corduene of the 
Romans. It is traversed by mountains in all directions. The Hatarash 
runs E. and W., and is separated from the great range of Niphates by an 
intervening plateau of five miles width ; and the lateral ranges from 
the Nemrood-Dagh form the long valleys of the Susan and Khaboor 
rivers. The valley of the Susan river is parted from the great valley of 
Diarbekir by the range which, running S. E. from the Nemrood-Dagh, 
skirts its right bank, runs on to near the banks of the Tigris, and forms 
below Jezeerah-ul-Omar, the mountains of Alyoudi , which are covered 
with perpetual snow, and skirt the left bank of the Tigris all the way until 
its confluence with the Khaboor. — Another range separating the valley of 
the Khaboor from that of the Susan runs parallel with the former stream 
till it joins the Susan or Hazirsu (i miles above the city of Zako. This 
range also is very lofty.— A third lateral range skirts the valley of the 
Khaboor on the left hand or the E. separating it from the district of 
Amadia or the Marde of the ancients, ruimina S. E. with the Khaboor 
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the whole of its course, and forming at its S. E. termination the range of 
the Zako-Dagh. This is the range which the 10,000 Greeks had to cross 
over, being stopped in their further progress up the Tigris by this lofty 
ridge which came close to the edge of the river. It took them a whole 
day’s march ere they got beyond the first ridge which bounds on the N. 
the narrow plain, and arrived in the recesses of the Carduchian mountains, 
through which they had to march 7 days successively till they reached the 
plain of the Centrites. All these ranges except the Hatarash are con- 
nected with other ranges running between, so that the whole country seems 
a piece of net work, so interlined is it with mountains. The whole road 
from Betlis to Sort is through valleys and over mountainous ranges, the 
desc ent of one of which Kinnier makes 3 miles, by a road the worst lie 
had ever seen. Another rugged range cost him 3 hours to ascend ; and 
when the summit was gained nothing was seen but a labyrinth of moun- 
tains, glens, and valleys, the hills steep and craggy, their tops white with 
snow, and the glens wild, deep, and narrow. 

The Susan and Khaboor .]] The chief rivers are the Susan or Hazlr - 
su and the Khaboor . The former rises in the Niphates, to the N.W. of 
Se»t and to the W. of Betlis, an intervening range separating its source 
and course from those of the Khaboor. It is a much smaller stream than 
the Khaboor, of which it is a mere tributary. 23 The Khaboor is the Cen- 
trites of Xenophon, and the Nicephonus or ‘ river of victory’ of Tacitus, 
who gave to it this appellation from the memorable victory gained on its 
banks by Lucullus over the immense and ill-disciplined rabble of Tigranes. 
It is composed of two streams which flow through Betlis : the one from 
the Hatarash mountains 4 miles N., — ai-d the other from the W. of Betlis. 
It runs S.S.W. to Sert, the ancient Tigranocerta, a travelling distance of 
54 British miles, and passes the plain two miles to the S. of that place. 
It is there 80 yards broad, very rapid, and so deep as to be unfordable. 
It runs thence S. E. till it meets the Hazirsu mentioned above. The 
combined stream, after forming an island on which is situated the town of 
Zako, meets the Tigris 15 miles below. 

Soil and Produce.^ Though this territory bo mountainous and rugged, 
the valleys in most places are very fertile, and produce rice, millet, vines, 
and fruits. Several of the valleys to the W. of the Khaboor produce large 
crops of wheat and barley. In the vicinity of Betlis, apple, pear, plum, 
cherry, and walnut-trees, are numerous and productive, and the vineyards 
of Coulty produce excellent wine and brandy. But the principal part of 
the land is pasture, and the natives prefer the culture of fruits and vege- 
tables to that of grain. The gardens in the vicinity of Betlis are irri- 
gated by small canals which convey the water from the rivers or moun- 
tains, and considering the Koords to be a very illiterate, rude, ignorant 
people, they well understand the art of hydraulics. Some of their aque- 
ducts convey water for 6 miles, and are small trenches cut round the sides 
of the hills, where the level is preserved with the nicest precision without 
the smallest aid from mathematical instruments. Wine is still as abundant 
as Xenophon found it 20 centuries since in all the Carduchian villages. 
The sides of the mountains are well wooded with oak, ash, apple, pear, 

» In all the. modern maps but that of Kinnier its course is drawn due S to the 
Tigris, and is identified as the Erzen branch of the Tigris ; whereas it is not a branch 
of the Tigris at all, but of the Khaboor, and runs more than 120 British miles S.K. 
till it joins that stream under the name of the Hazirsu 6 miles above Zako, where it 
is a large stream. 
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plum, mulberry, and walnut-trees. So abundantly clothed with the 
majestic oak are the Koordistaun mountains throughout their whole extent, 
from the Tigris to the Nemrood-Dagh, and from the valley of Diarbekir 
to the high plateau of Media, that they are called the Daroo mountains 
or ‘ the mountains of oaks/ 24 Gall nuts are consequently very abundant, 
and in many places the poorer Koords live for months successively on 
milk, cheese, and bread made of acorns. 

City of Beilis The city of Betlis, the capital of this Koordish dis- 
trict, is situated in a charming valley covered with apple and pear-trees, in 
the very heart of the Ilatarash mountains, and watered by the two streams 
whose confluence forms the KJiaboor. In figure the city resembles a crab, 
of which the castle, a fine old building, is the body, and the claws are 
represented by the ravines which branch out in many directions. It is so 
ancient a city that, according to Koordish tradition, it was founded a little 
after the f’ood by a direct descendant of Noah. The houses are admi- 
rably built of hewn stone, flat-roofed, and for the most part surrounded 
with orchards. The streets being generally steep are difficult of ascent ; 
and each house seems of itself a petty fortress. Many of them have large 
windows with pointed arches like the Gothic. The castle, partly inha- 
bited and partly in ruins, is a very antique structure, standing upon an in- 
sulated and perpendicular rock, which rises abruptly from a hollow in the 
middle of* the city. It was the residence of the ancient beys of Koordi- 
staun, — a most powerful race till ruined by family feuds. The; walls are 
built of hewn stone, and the ramparts are about 100 feet high. The city 
contains 30 mosques, 8 Armenian churches, 4 public baths, several khans, 
and 12,000 inhabitants, of whom one-half are Malunmnedans, and the 
other half Armenian Christians. The streams which water the city in 
different directions are crossed by more than 20 bridges, each of one arch, 
and built ftf stone. The bazaars are well supplied with fruits and provi- 
sions ; but most other articles, as cloths, hardware, and other goods are 
excessively dear, and not always to be procured. Merchants sometimes 
venture to bring goods in well armed caravans ; hut the state of the country 
is such that they are in constant dread of plunder and death. Betlis is 
nominally subject to a Koordish hey appointed by the pasha of Moosli ; 
but the real authority is possessed by the khan of the Koords, — the de- 
scendant of a long line of feudal lords, formerly masters of all the sur- 
rounding territory. This khan has of late, according to Kinnier, become in 
a certain degree subject to the Porte, and pays it an annual tribute 
This was not the case in the days of Tavernier who passed through this 
district in his route to Van and Tauris. The khan of Betlis could ther 
raise an army of 25,000 horsemen and a large body of iufantry ; and could 
whenever he pleased stop all caravans from passing his territory in any 
direction : the mountain passes being so narrow that 10 men could easily 
defend them against 1000. The city was then 'an inviolable asylum for 
the subjects of the neighbouring beys or pashas, who could there dwell in 
perfect security. The latitude of Betlis, according to Kinnier, is 38° 30' N., 
and the longitude 42° 50' E. It is 20 miles S. W. of the lake of Van. 

Serf.] About 54 travelling miles S.S.W. of Betlis is the casaban of 
Seri, the ancient Tigranocerta, so famous in the campaigns of Lucullus. 
It lies in a small plain watered by the Khabour, — the very plain visited by 
the 10,000 Greeks after seven days' successive toilsome march through 

* 4 This appellation strikingly resembles the Creek ‘an oak:’ whence the wor- 
shippers of oaks were called druids. 
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the Carducliian mountains. The erection of Tigranocerta, and peopling it 
with the prisoners brought from Syria and Cappadocia hy that weakest* of 
sovereigns, Tigranes, is an eminent instance of the absurdity of founding 
a vast city in a place where the nature of the country rendered it impost 
sihle for a numerous and condensed population to subsist. The ru<r«n>d 
mountains surrounding the plain, and rendering access difficult, were an 
insuperable obstacle in the way of commerce ; and the territory was not 
sufficiently productive to support a great agricultural population. Its soh* 
existence as a great and populous city depended on the presence of a 
court and its numerous retainers. So soon as the city was captured, and 
Tigranes stripped of his power, the place was emptied of its inhabitants, 
who returned to their respective abodes, and Tigranoeerta, as Strabo in- 
forms us, was reduced almost to a desert. It however retained some im- 
portance till taken by the Arabs. The ruins of Tigranoeerta, as the hey 
of the place told Kinnier, may be traced for 6 miles in length, from the* 
banks of the Ivhabour to the village of Wamour. The present town is 2 
miles from the banks of that river, and contains a college and Armenian 
church, and .SO 00 inhabitants, who are partly Mohammedans, and partly 
Christians of the Armenian, Chaldean, and Nestorian sects. Tlje people 
in the place and vicinity arc notorious thieves, though at the same time 
they are very hospitable to strangers. The customary dress of the Koords 
in the vicinity of Sert is a long robe ; but in that of Betlis and Moosh 
they wear a sort of stuff stripped like Highland tartan. In every sense 
of the word, the chief of Sert is a powerful feudal lord, exactly resem- 
bling the chief of a Highland dan some centuries since. The geographi- 
cal position of Sort is in 38 ' N. lat. ar.d 42° 40' E. long. 

jezeerah-ul-Omar.^ To the S. of Sert, 10 British miles direct distance, 
is the Koordisli principality of Jezeerah-ul-Omar, the Zabdicene of the 
ancients, inhabited by the Bottani Koords. it is a narrow stripe on the 
left bank of the Tigris, betwixt it and the range of Al-Judi, which sepa- 
rates it from the valley of the Ilazirsu; in other words, it comprehends 
the valley of the Tigris, from its issue out of the narrow gorge formed 
by the junction of the Masius and Niphates, 12 miles above Jezeerab, 
S.E. to its junction with the Khaboor river, and the range of the Zako- 
Dagli. — Jczcc rah, the ancient Bezabde , is situated on an island in the 
Tigris, formed by a deep bend of the river. The island i9 low and sandy, 
surrounded on all sides by mountains, which reach close to the edge of the 
river. The city is little more than a mass of ruins, inhabited hy the re- 
tainers of the hakim or chief, who is professedly a robber, and who ex- 
torted 2000 piastres from Kinnier and the caravan which he accompanied, 
plainly telling him, that, unless he paid it, lie and all the caravan would 
be put to death. The abode of this Koordish villain, once a princely 
palace, is now a mass of ruins. The city is surrounded with a wall of 
black basalt, like that of Diarbekir, but it is now in a state of decay. 

A laharvanJ] About 18 miles S.E. of Jezeerah is Naharvan, a Chal- 
dean village, at the base of the mountains of Al-Yudi , or the Juda-Dagh. 
These mountains are inhabited by Christians of the Nestorian, Chaldean, 
and Armenian sects. 95 

85 On this range the voice of ancient tradition declares the Sep t-al- Null, or 4 ark of 
Noah,’ to have rested after the waghal-al-typhooti, or deluge, had ceased. This tradi- 
tion is as ancient as the Chaldeans themselves, as llerosus declares ; and is equally cur- 
rent. amongst the Christians and Mohammedans of this district. A villager of Nahar- 
van assured Kinnier that he had often seen the remains of Noah's ark on a lofty peak 
behind the village. This peak is the Tkcmnnin of the Orientals, signifying ‘ eighty,’ be- 
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ZacoJ S.E. of Nalmrvan is tbe potty Koorcli.sk principality of Zaco, 
the residence of Capot-Pasha. It is situated on an island in the Khabour, 
15 miles N.E. of its confluence with the Tigris, and corresponds to the 
Saccopodes of Strabo. The Khabour here bathes the N.W. base of the 
Zako mountains, a long and lofty range running nearly E. and W. The 
defile through this range into the plains of Assyria is 6 miles in length. 
Zaco is the most considerable place between Jezeerah and Mosul, and is 
surrounded by- a fertile district which produces a great quantity of excel- 
lent fruits ; and in the days of Xenophon, who passed this district in his 
famous retreat, the villages abounded in wines, and here were great quan- 
tities of provisions laid up for the satrap of the country. 

The Ualdinan Koords E. of the Bedlisi Koords are the Baldinan 
Koords, separated from them by the range of Al-Khabour. A madia, their 
capital, is the ancient Mardc. The Koordish chief of this principality, 
though nominally subject to the pasha of Bagdad, i9 in reality an independ- 
ent hereditary prince, descended from the house of Al-Abbas, which for 
more than 5 centuries reigned at Bagdad, and whose successors have, ever 
since the expulsion of that dynasty from Bagdad, reigned at Amadia. lie 
is one of the richest and most powerful chiefs in Koordistaun, and is sov- 
ereign over 31 districts, well-peopled, and rich in corn and wine, and in- 
habited by Koords, Nestorians, Chaldeans, and Catholics. Amadia is 
situated oil a mountain, whose ascent occupies more than an hour, by a 
flight of narrow steps cut out of the rock. It i9 a large city, and has a 
great arched bazaar in the centre, full of merchants’ shops. Many of the 
native Koords bring their tobacco and gall-nuts to sell here. The city is 
destitute of water, and the people are obliged to fetch it from springs half 
way down the hill. It is 72 miles N.N.W. of Mosul. 

The Sciambo Koords.^ N. of the Baldinan Koords, and S.of the Van lake, 
are the Sciambo Koords, whose capital is Julamcrick. They are also denomi- 
nated the Kiarcc Koords , from the loftiest ridge of the Koordistaun moun- 
tains, which runs through this principality. This district contains a num- 
ber of villages, but no towns except the capital. It is traversed through- 
out its whole extent by the Zab , the Zabatus of Xenophon. As very 
little, or rather nothing at all, is known of the interior geography of this 
tract, we can of course say nothing of the sources of the Zab, and of 
the many branches which compose its stream, whilst passing through the 
country of the Sciambo, before jt pierces the southern range of the 
Koordistaun mountains, here called Choatras. The Kiarcc river, which 
passes, or rather is said to pass, by Julamcrick, is said to be tho western 
branch, and the Zab the eastern branch. The latter rises on the S.W. 

cause so many were saved in the ark according to Mohammedan tradition. Naharvan 
also obtained the same name for the same reason ; for we are told that the emperor 
Heraclius ascended the mountain Al-Yudi from the town of Themanin, and saw the 
remains of the ark. Others again place the supposed site of the ark on the same range, 
but farther to the N. W. and 4? miles from Jezeerah-ul- Omar. Benjamin of Tudela 
tells us in his Itinerary that the island of Jezeerah was so called because Omar-ebn- 
Adbelaziz removed the remains of the ark into it, and built a Mohammedan temple 
with them. There was formerly a Nestorian monastery, called the monastery of the 
ark , upon the Kardu or Al-Yudi mountains, where the Nestorians used to celebrate 
a festival on the supposed spot where the ark rested ; but in 776 that monastery was 
destroyed by lightning, with the church and all the congregation there assembled. How 
either monasteries or churches could be erected on the summit of a snowy mountain, or 
how monks could live there, is impossible to divine, — as Buckingham, who saw these 
mountains, tells us that they are exceeding lofty, and covered with one unbroken sheet 
of snow for at least one-third of the way down from the summit, although it was then 
the hottest season of the yea)*, and when the intense heat of the plains was more than 
a European could well endure. Tho same fact is testified by Mr Sullivan. 
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Me of the snowy range which lies to the W. of the lake of Oonneeah — 
and after passing by a place called Kauha in a S.W. direction joins the 
Iviaree branch coming from the N. at or near the point where it pierces 
the range of Choatras, and enters the plains of Assyria. 1 

Chaldean Christians.-] The following particulars respecting a sect 
calling themselves Chaldean Christians were collected by Dr Walsh, chap- 
lain to the British embassy at Constantinople, from the Chaldean bishop 
and other persons of note among that singular people: — “ A sect of 
Christians, called by themselves Chaldeans, has, from the earliest a<res of 
the gospel, inhabited the country on each side of the Tigris, at the foot 
and on the sides and summits of the great chain of mountains which lit* 
to the E. of that river. Shut out from intercourse with the rest of the 
world by the nature of the place, they are never visited by travellers. 
The face of the country is partly plain, and partly mountainous ; but the 
mountain-tract is by far the most extensive, and so very healthy, that the 
plague, which sometimes rages in the countries all around, has never been 
known to infect this district. The population consists of about 500,000 
persons, who are all Christians. They arc free, and are independent ol 
the Arabs, Turks, Persians, or Tartars, in the midst of whom they are 
situated ; and though several attempts have been made in different ages to 
subdue them, they have successfully repulsed them all. The last great 
effort was made by the Turks in the beginning of the 17tk* century, in 
which they lost 100,000 men, and 5 pashas, and have never since attempt- 
ed to invade them. The Chaldeans constantly live with arms in their 
hands, to preserve their independence ; and they do not lay them aside 
even when they assemble in the cliu-ches for divine service on Sundays. 
Their government is republican, and at the head of it is a patriarch, who 
exercises both a spiritual and civil jurisdiction. Their capital is Jolonarl. 
Jt is surrounded by e strong wall, protected by European cannon, which 
were some time ago furnished to the patriarch by French engineers. It 
contains, in winter, about 1 ^,000 inhabitants ; the greater part of whom, 
in summer, emigrate to numerous villages, which are scattered oil the 
neighbouring hills. The patriarch resides at Kosharis, situated on the 
hanks of the Zabat. They possess several towns in the mountains. In 
the low country their principal city is Djeziras, situated in an island on 
the Tigris, on the confines of Diarbekir. This town was formerly as in- 
dependent as the rest ; lying, however, in a, low, exposed situation, on the 
confines of Turkey, it has latterly been obliged to receive a Turkish pasha 
as a governor. In the other towns a few Turks only occasionally reside. 
The exercise of their religion is tolerated, but not openly ; they have, 
therefore, no minarets, and the muezzan is never heard calling the people 
to prayer ; and if any Turk is seen in the street on Sunday, during divine 
service, he is immediately put to death. They have no schools for the 
general education of their children, and no printed books among them : 
their knowledge, therefore, is very limited ; and very few, even among the 
better classes, learn to read. Instruction is confined to the clergy, as the 
only persons in the community who require it; and when a man is dis- 
posed to study he must become a priest. He is then supplied with such 
manuscript works as they possess in the different churches and convents. 
Among these arc the holy Scriptures, translated into their language, which, 
though not printed, an; sufficiently (?) common in written copies. They do 
not themselves know at what time Christianity was first preached among 
them, or by whom. Very early missionaries from the college dc Propa* 
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ganda Fide at Rome found their way among them ; and at present they 
are divided into two hostile parties : primitive Nestorians, who hold them- 
selves independent of any other church, — and converted Catholics, who 
acknowledge a dependence on the see of Rome. Their church is govern- 
ed by three patriarchs : Simon of Jolemark, a Nestorian, — and Joseph of 
Diarbekir and Mar Elias of Mousoul, C atholics. The two latter, though 
acknowledged by the Chaldeans, are not properly of that nation, hut re- 
side in Turkish provinces ; but the former is strictly so : and in fact the 
Chaldeans of the mountains, who are the vast majority, have hitherto 
rejected all submission to the church of Rome, whic h denominates them 
heretics, as they still retain the discipline and doctrine of their church in 
their primitive independence. Among the remarkable events of their his- 
tory, is one which they speak of at this day with considerable interest. 
At a very early period a part of their tribe emigrated from their moun- 
tains, and proceeded to India, where they settled upon the sea coast of the 
higher peninsula. They brought with them the original purity of the 
Christian doctrine and discipline, before it had been corrupted by heresy ; 
and this purity, they assert, they still retain in their remote situation. 
Though the state of literature is very low at present among the Chalde- 
ans, they have produced many authors, who have written works on various 
subjects in their language. There is every reason to hope that the circum- 
stances of this remote sect of Christians, now so imperfectly known, will 
soon he better understood, and their spiritual condition improved. The 
Bible society of Constantinople has opened an intercourse with them, and 
they have expressed great willingness to receive the Scriptures.” 

The Kara Djiolan Koords. ] To the east of these are the Kara Djiolan 
Koords, called Sorancs by Garzoni. This state is said to comprehend 
the whole of Northern Koordistaun, and its ruler can bring 16,000 men 
into the field. This district probably corresponds to the Kara Choran of Por- 
ter, and his Bilbossi Koords seem to correspond to the Bclban of D’An- 
ville’s map. The rnoutsellimlicks of Shahr-Issoul, or rather Solymania 
and Keikook, belong to this division. Ker Porter crossed over the whole 
range from Solymania N.E. to the city of Sar Boulak, in Persian Koor- 
distaun in the month of December 1818, — a most arduous journey in that 
season, and the only one hitherto performed by a European, and from it 
several important additions have been made in this quarter to geographical 
knowledge. Prom him it appears, that neither Solymania nor Sheher-issoul are 
placed on a head-branch of the Deallah — as in the maps of D’ Anville, Ren- 
nel, Kinnier, and Balbi — but on the Kara Choran, a southern tributary of 
the Little Zab. The fact is, that the district of Solymania is surrounded 
with mountains, which on the south separate the sources of the Kara Choran, 
from those of the Saggermaw, or river of Holwan, the most N.E. branch 
of the Deallah. N.W. of the Derbend, or pass into the vale of Solymania, 
between it and Kara Sassan, a confused assemblage of rocks and hills, 
heaped on one another rises to the view. This extensive sweep of country 
is called Choo-an. Its glens and valleys are diligently cultivated by the 
natives, and contain a number ot populous villages. The names Choo~a?i 
and Kara Choran , remind us of the ancient appellation of Choatras , be- 
stowed on this branch of the Koordistaun mountains. The snow-crowned 
Peru - m i -good ry rises to the N.W. of Solymania. — The Caprus of the an- 
cients, or the Lillie Zab , runs W. and S.W, through the principality of 
Kara Djiolan, and then enters the Tigris in the same direction, opposite 
the town of Scnn, the Ccencc of Xenophon’s march. This river is the Zab - 
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al-Asgur of Abulfoda. Besides the Greater and Lesser Zah and their 
tributaries, a great many other streams descend from the Koordistaun 
mountains to the Tigris. Two streams between Mousoul and Kara-goash 
run through the ruins of the ancient Nineveh. A farsang below Kara- 
koosh, or 18 below Mousoul, Buckingham crossed successively two streams 
both large, clear, and scarcely fordable on horseback. They are both 
branches of one and the same river, which unite at a small distance below 
and fall into the Tigris. The united stream is called the Khauzir-Su, 
and comes from the Koordistaun mountains to the N.E., and is confound 
ed by Kinnier with the Greater Zab. It is the Hazer-Su of his map, 
and that of Kennel ; and is by no means a branch of the Greater Zab, as in 
all modern maps. This river is the Bumadus-Bumehis , or lhimcllus 
<>t Quintus Curtius, on the banks of which the decisive battle was fought, 
which decided the fate of Darius and the Persian empire. Buckingham 
affirms that 24 miles E. of Karakoosh, the Lycus is deeper, broader, and 
rapider than the Tigris at Mousoul, the current running 5 miles an hour. 
This is conformable to Xenophon’s account of the matter, who esti 
mates the breadth of the Zahatus at 400 feet, and says that it was as large* 
as the Tigris itself. Where it enters the Tigris, 40 miles S. \V. 
from where Buckingham crossed it, it has 3 mouths, according to K in 
nier, who passed by them in his voyage down the Tigris from Mousoul to 
Bagdad. 

On the road from Zalco to Mousoul, the country gradually expands 
into a large plain, bounded by the Tigris on the right, and the Koordistaun 
mountains on the left, which recede more and more from the river, till at 
the Chaldee village of Ti'h-Escojf \ it opf ns out into the large plains of Assy- 
ria, 22 miles N.N.W. of Mousoul. To the N.E. is the snow-clad Jehcl- 
(Uira , and 10 miles N.N.E. is the JebrUMacloubc range. At Mousoul 
the Tigris turns more to the S., and the Koordistaun mountains run more 
to the N. and E., and are of great breadth and elevation. They seem 
composed of limestone and marble. They pass behind Beytoosh, and 5-1 

It is a new fart that the Greater-Zab should he a larger stream than the Tigris, 
as modern tra\ellcrs have estimated its volume at only half that of the Tigris. But it 
must be remarked, Miat the 'Tigris at Mousoul in its ordinary low state forms an is 
hind, and that then, the bridge of pontoons only reaches to that island, and that Irom 
thence to the opposite shore, the other arm is fordable by means of a stone causey. 
But when the river is swollen, both the island and causey disappear, and the bridge 
of boats is taken down. Though this circumstance be mentioned by Thevenot, it i> 
altogether omitted by the generality of travellers, and amongst the rest by Bucking 
ham, — a proof amongst many of the carelessness of travellers. One tiling is clear 
however, that Xenophon and hi» 10, 000 companions must have lorded the Zab where 
they crossed it, as there could be no raft at the place sufficient, lo convey such a iiumbci 
across the stream — and which would then be at its lowest, state, as well as the Tigris 
and as there the Zab is divided into 3 channels, it would he more easily fordable than 
at some distance above, where it runs in one collected stream. But Xenophon is to- 
tally silent respecting his mode of passing the river— and it may be remarked that the 
Anabasis is extremely meagre in geographical facts. By A bulfnia the Zab is called Mcd~ 
Wnotin, and by the Persians A ub-e-Ienoun , both terms signifying ‘ the furious river’ from 
its rapidity. Ptolemy rails it Leucos, or : the white river,’ from the colour of its waters, 
winch Thevenot confirms by saying that its waters are muddy, and contain a great deal 
of snow-water, and are. remarkably cold. It is the JJiuba of Ainmianus, and Bochart 
remarks that the Zabatoa of Xenophon (Zabat without the Greek termination) is just 
the Chaldee Diamt or Dicibat. By Pliny it is called Zerbis, evidently the Hebrew, 
Chaldee and Arabic Zerub or Zerb ; and in conformity to this, Thevenot and Tavernier 
found it called Zarb arid Zarbe. At present by the natives it is called Zarpi. By the Turk- 
ish geographer of Mr Otter it is called Zibar , who says that it passes through the dis- 
trict, of Amadia. In conformity to this, Kinnier makes the river of Amadia the N. W 
branch of the Zab ; aud D’Anville denominates the Koords living on its banks, the 
Zibari. But as we arc ignorant of the upper course of this large river it is impossible 
to speak with precision of the head-branches. 
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hours' travel above that elevated Koordish village, is wholly up a tremen- 
dous marble precipice, and alongst the side of a fearful gulf. 

Belbossi Koords .] The Belbossi Koords inhabit the Kourtak range to 
tlie N.W. of Beytoosh. They are a savage, cruel, and rapacious race, and 
constantly at war with the other more civilized tribes. They are the 
JBelbas , or Bolbas , of D’Anville, and placed in his maps on the eastern 
branch of the Greater Zab. 

Towns. The towns in Turkish Koordistaun— for of Kara Djolan we 
have no accounts — are : Arbela , or Irbel, on the northern branch of the Indge- 
Su, said to contain 10,000 inhabitants; Khoi- Sand jack on the Altun«Su ; 
Allan- Knpri, or 6 the golden bridge,’ on an island in the Little Zab, with a 
population estimated at 20,000 by the natives themselves, though at only 
7000 by Buckingham ; Kir kook an extensive town, or rather three towns 
situated on the Kosa, a small stream running S.W. to the Altun-Su ; So- 
1}! mania or. the Kara Choran, in the centre of a romantic valley, the scat 
of a pashalic, pompously denominated the pashalio of Koordistaun, and 
containing a population of 0000 souls ; and Shelter Issoul identified on 
Kennel’s map with the I sane of Ptolemy, but now far more clearly iden- 
tified with the Scazuros of Theophanes, which very nearly corresponds 
in its orthography to Sheher-Zoor , or 4 the city of Zoor,’ another name of 
Sheher-lssoul. 

III. LOWER BASIN OF THE EUPHRATES AND TIGRIS. 

This is an extensive region, comprehending the S.E. part of Asiatic 
Turkey : namely, the ancient Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Chaldea ami As- 
syria, on the E. of the Tigris, and the S.E. of the Little Zab. Of these 
portions of territorial surface, the N.W. part, or Mesopotamia, is now de- 
nominated Al-Jczecrah , or £ the peninsula the S.E. portion is collectively 
called J raca-Arabi, and is wholly included in the pashalic of Bagdad. 
Order requires us to commence our description with the former, or N.W. 
division. 


I. MESOPOTAMIA or A L-JEZEF.R AIT. 

Name, Boundaries , and Extent.'] The modern appellation of .Jozccrah 
synonymous with the ancient Greek appellation above-mentioned, de 
noting ‘ the region between the rivers,’ and wholly corresponding to tin 
Hebrew ShiuaVy or Skene Nakar. In its most extensive sense it applies 
to the whole region watered by the Euphrates and Tigris, to their con- 
fluence at Korna ; but it is usually restricted to the N.W. portion reach 
ing from the ancient wall of Media mealioned by Xenophon — and which 
extended N.E. from Macepracta on the Euphrates to the Tigris a little 
above the modern Bagdad — N.W. to the source of the Tigris. The name 
Mesopotamia is comparatively modern, not having been in use till after 
the* time of the Macedonian conquest, when the political nomenclature of 
this region underwent a change. As Syria and Mesopotamia were peopled 
by the descendants of Aram, the son of Shem ; the former was called 
Aram simply, and the latter Aram-Naharajim, or ‘ Aram of the rivers.’ 
It was also called ‘ Syria beyond the river,' in opposition to ‘ Syria Proper,’ 
which lay to the W. of the river. While the epithet of Aram-Naharajim 
was applied to the whole of Mesopotamia, the western portion was deno- 
minated Padan Aram and Sede Aram , or ‘ the fertile and cultivated 
Aram,’ in opposition to the eastern portion which was dry aud barren.'’ 7 

This western part was the district in which Nahor and Laban dweK and to 
which Jacob tied from Esau his brother. 
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The same distinction is made by Strabo, who divides Mesopotamia into 
two parts, the one of which is situated nigh the mountains of Armenia, 
and is very fertile and delightful for its pastures and shrubs, — but the 
other part, towards the S., is destitute of water and barren, where dwell 
the Scenite Arabs, accustomed to pillage, a wandering race, moving from 
place to place with their herds and flocks. Strabo here certainly intends 
the S.E. portion beyond the Chaboras. This harmonizes exactly with the 
description given of Mesopotamia by Xenophon in the first book of the 
Anabasis.' 8 In modern times Mesopotamia has been, and still is, divided 
into three parts : Diarbekir , or the valley so called and already described 
in our account of Armenia, to which it naturally belongs, — Diarnwdar , 
or the interior part, — and Diarrabici , or the southern part, the Arabia of 
Xenophon, — the whole being collectively denominated Ul-Jezeevah , or ‘ the 
peninsula,’ as inclosed on all sides hut on the N.W. by the Euphrates and 
Tigris. Exclusive of Diarbekir, this territory is bounded on the N. by 
the Karadgy-Dagh, or mount Masius, and the banks of the Tigris; on the 
W. and 8. by the Euphrates, which divides it from Syria and the Syrian 
and Arabian deserts; on the S.E. by Iraca-Arabi ; and on the N.E. and 
E. by the Tigris, which separates it from Koordistaun and the eastern pm ~ 
tion of the pashalic of Bagdad. Its greatest length from N.W. to S.E. E 
about 400 B. miles, whilst its breadth varies from 150 to 200 B. miles. 


CHAP. I.— MOUNTAINS, PLAINS, AND RIVERS. 

Mountains.'] Though Mesopotamia be generally a level country, it 
lias some mountain-ranges; as the Kai adgy-Dagh on the N. already de- 
scribed, and the range of Senjai*. and the Jebel-IIamrimv — The first range, 
or Mount Masius. and it* continuation S.E., forms for 170 miles tlie 
northern boundary rf Ibis extensive region, extending from W.N.W. to 
E.S.E., or from the source of the Tigris to the village of Doogher, ami 
thus far separating the plains of Mesopotamia from the valley of the upper 
Tigris. — "The range, of Senjar lies to the S.E. of Merdin, and occupies a 
large space between the Khabour and Huallee rivers. It is of a semi- 

Having narrated t lie passage of the younger Cyrus over the Euphrates at Tliap- 
sacus, Xenophon says that, he thence made three marches through Syria (that is Pad- 
an Aram) to the river A nixes. Beyond this, he entered a desert of IS marches to the 
plains of Babylonia. This he calls Arabia , in opposition to Syria, on account of its 
sterility — and marched the whole way along the right bank ol the Euphrates for the 
sake of water, the desert affording none, hive of these marches were through a plain 
level as the sea, full of wormwood, and totally destitute of trees. 1 f any' other kind of 
shrubs or reeds grew there, they had all an aromatic smell. Bustards and ostriches, 
antelopes and wild asses, appeared to be the only inhabitants of the desert. The other 
18 marches were through a hilly, but equally barren tract, till they arrived at the pyl.x* 
or passes into the Babylonian plains. This desert is now called the desert of Senjar, 
which Pliny, in an after age to that of Xenophon, included in Arabia, whence it would 
appear that the name Arabia whs extended the whole way across Mesopotamia in this 
part to the Tigris. If the term Arabia be significant ot the nature of the region to 
which it is applied, as deduced by Schleusner from the Hebrew Oribeh , ‘a desert,’ then 
its application by Xenophon, Pliny, and others of the ancients, to the S.E. division of 
Mesopotamia, is at once proper and just; Padau Aram, or the Syria of Xenophon, 
indicating the fertile portion of Mesopotamia, and Arabia the deserf or sterile part. 1 1. 
must be observed, however, that desert as this part is, it was full of towns and villages 
on both banks of the Euphrates, and in the islands of the river, in the days of Xeno- 
phon and Julian, though they have all now disappeared. In ancient times it was the 
great caravan-road from the head of the Persian gulf, and from Babylon, when in the 
zenith of its prosperity, to the head of the Mediterranean, and it was this long-con- 
tinued inland commerce which supported these towns and their population, as is evident 
from the case of Palmyra, which lay in the very route, and which was a great and re- 
nowned city in the days of Aurelian. 
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circular form, 50 miles in length from N.W. to S. E. and aw inucli from 
N.E. to S.W. It is a lofty range, says Buckingham, considerably higher 
than the Karadgy-Dagh, rising 2000 feet above the plain, gradually from 
the extremities of the range towards the centre. Throughout all this exten- 
sive range there is not a single large town, but there are many populous 
villages. Of these, however, very little is known, as neither Turks, nor 
Koords, nor Arabs dare venture amongst them, the inhabitants being 
Yezidees , who are declared enemies of all others in the vicinity. The 
largest village possessed by these sectaries is seated on an island in the 
midst of a lake called Cottoncah according to Niebuhr, but is said by 
others to be situated at the foot of the range in the plain, whilst others 
affirm that it is amongst the hills,— a clear proof that we know nothing of 
the subject but by uncertain report. Niebuhr speaks of a pyramid in this 
island, huilt in a very durable manner, and worthy the examination of tra- 
vellers; bn* till these ferocious sectaries be subdued, no traveller will ever 
he allowed that privilege. There is snow oil this range for a great part of 
tin* year. According to Rousseau’s description of the paslialic of Bagdad, 
tin; range of Sen jar extends tlirough an immense plain between the rivers 
mentioned above, which, during the months of March and April, resembles 
a prairie covered with verdure, sprinkled with aromatic dowers, and watered 
with many springs, which their snowy fountains sometimes convert into 
large and impetuous torrents. The summit of the range presents a flat 
and fertile soil, over which a thousand charming brooks delightfully glide. 
Barley and millet are produced in abundance, and the raisins and figs 
which are here grown are renowned throughout the East, for their exqui- 
site flavour, beauty, and taste. — Tin* Jebel-Hamrinc is a range of small 
elevation. It runs N. and N.E. from the hilly tract on the Euphrates to 
the Tigris, crosses that stream, and then runs S.E. as far as Susiana. On 
the southern side, where it is separated from the Arabian desert, Mesopo- 
tamia is hounded by a hilly tract on both sides of the river, which occupied 
13 marches of Xenophon, with the army of the younger Cyrus. These 
hills abound with forests, which supply the city of Bagdad with firewood. 

Plains.'] Amongst the plains of Mesopotamia, that of Carr a: , S.E. of 
Orfa, where the Parthians defeated Crassus, and that of Senjar , where a 
degree of the meridian was measured by the Arabian astronomers, are the 
most celebrated. 

Rivers.] Of the two great rivers encompassing this country, the 
Euphrates , from its entrance on the plains at Juliopolis, to Daradax, forms 
its western boundary on the side of Syria, for more than 150 geographical 
miles ; and from thence to the Median wall, where a canal Immched-oft’ to 
the Tigris at Sitace, opposite the confluence of the Decaleah, the Euphrates 
runs a course of more than 350 geographical miles, in a straight line S.E. ; 
hut if the windings be included, as it makes a great many bends or elbows, 
the course will he double that distance. On the N.E. and S.E. the Tigris 
performs its sinuous course of more than 300 B. miles, from the river of 
Zaco to the confluence of the Dcallah. In Mesopotamia itself, the two 
chief rivers are the K hah our and the Huallee , both rising from the Ka- 
radgy-Dagh, and running S.E. till they join at a place called Nahrain, or 
4 the rivers,* and from thence the combined stream runs S. to the Euphrates 
at Kirkisia. 

The Khabour.] Of these two streams the Khabour is the most western, 
rising 40 geographical miles N.W. of Ras-al-ain, the ancient Resen. It 
issues with a prodigious force from the ground, being formed, according to 
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the Arabs, of 300 salient springs at the fountain-head. From thence it 
runs S.E. to Ras-al-ain, which is 18 hours or 60 miles’ journey to the S. of 
Merdin, and where are the ruins of a magnificent temple, with a great 
many beautiful marble columns. Thence it runs S.E. to the Hennas, 
Saocoras or Huallee, which it joins, after a course of more than 200 B. 
miles. The combined rivers enter the Euphrates 45 miles S. of their 
junction. 

The Huallee.] The Iluallec is the ancient Hernias or Mygdonius of 
the Greeks, the Saocoras of Ptolemy, and the river of Nisibis and Sen - 
gara, according to the Oriental geographers. It is formed by the union 
of a great number of streams coming from the southern slope of mount 
Masius, of which the Hernias proper and the Mygdonius which waters the 
plain of Nisibis are the chief. The former rises 80 B. miles N.W. of its 
junction with the Mygdonius, and this latter rises 30 B. miles N. of Nisi 
bis in the Karadgy-Dagh, and joins the Huallee 25 B. miles below or S.E. 
of Nisibis. Though the former is the principal stream, yet the latter is a 
pretty large stream, and swells to a great size at the annual melting of the 
snow on mount Masius, and inundates all the plain through which it flows, 
a fact which is noticed by Julian the apostate, in his first oration. It is 
probable, however, that as the Hennas itself — which receives all the streams 
running S. from the Masius — must be subject to similar inunctions from 
the same cause, those of the Mygdonius will he increased by that very 
circumstance, its lesser stream being dammed up by the superior swell of 
the main stream, and the exceeding flatness of the plain. 75 B. miles S.E. 
of the junction of the Huallee with the river of Nisibis, the Huallee joins 
the Khabour, after describing a large semicircular bend round the mountains 
of Senjar to the E.‘ 29 


CHAP. II.— SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS. 

Soil.] It is towards the north, and the mountains which there divide 
it from the upper Tigris, that the soil of Mesopotamia is good and pro- 
ductive. Wherever it is well-watered, it is fertile, as in the vicinity of 
Orfa ; but the most fertile part of all Mesopotamia was the ancient Mt/g- 
donia, called Anthcmusia by the Greeks, or ‘ the district of roses,’ from 

29 The Khabour, where it join* the Euphrates, is too deep to be forded, and must be 
crossed by boats, as was done by the army of Julian in April, when the stream was at its 
lowest. The Huallee anciently, it would seem, ran S. E. to the Tigris, by the way 
of Senjar, Hatra, and Tekrit, which in reality is just the line of direction one would 
suppose it to take from Senjar, instead of that to the S. \V. In the days of Ptolemy, 
the Huallee called by him* the Saocoras, did not join the Chaboras, but fell into the 
Euphrates J>y a separate channel, the Masca of Xenophon, five marches E. of the 
mouth of the Araxes or Khabour, whilst the other or larger branch pursued its wonted 
course to the Tigris. In process of time this branch, or the Saocoras, also gradually 
altered its course more to the VV. till it finally joined the Khabour at the present spot. 
The larger branch continued to run by Hatra to the Tigris, down to times compara- 
tively modern, as the bed of its channel is still clearly traceable, from the Tigris N. W. 
to Hatra. Both these beds are uow deserted, and the whole stream of the Huallee 
now runs S.W. to the Khabour, instead of S.E. to the Tigris by Hatra, and direct S. 
to the Euphrates, at Corsote. The extreme flatness of the region through which it 
anciently ran, and the vast quantity of alluvial matter brought down the stream from 
the plain of Nisibis, would gradually operate this change of course, as is done in other 
regions of similar physical character. It was down the Huallee that the emperor 
Trajan conveyed his fleet, built of the timber of the forests of Nisibis, to the Euphrates, 
hut whether by a separate channel, or by those of the Khabour and Huallee collectively 
taken, cannot now be determined, but the former is the most probable. Another 
stream, but of small consequence, ran S. of Carrie to the Euphrates, which if. entered at 
the ancient city of Nicephoritun or Callinicum, 90 miles W. of the mouth of the Kha- 
bour, and was anciently called the river of Anthemumi. 

IV. Y 
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the abundance of these flowers which grew here ; and at this day the 
plain of Nisibi9 is still famed for its white roses. The whole tract of the 
upper Khabour and Huallec is eminently fertile, these being by far the best 
watered parts of this region. The whole plain at the foot of the Karadgy- 
Dagh, from the source of the Huallee, and betwixt the course of that 
stream and that range, is intersected by innumerable brooks, and presents 
a continued succession of flat, alluvial meadows, once fertile in rice and 
grain, now full of ruined towns and villages, — a clear and conclusive proof 
how much the misery of this country is owing to misgovernment, — and how 
different the yoke of the Roman and Sassanian princes, who formerly shared 
this large, rich, and productive province, was from that of its present ru- 
lers, the indolent and barbarous Osmanlees. Though neither trees nor 
shrubs now appear in these desolated plains, it was once otherwise ; and 
the immense forests which anciently clothed the southern slopes of mount 
Masius, in the vicinity of Nisibis, enabled Trajan to equip a numerous 
fleet of ships, which he earned down the stream of the Huallee to the 
Euphrates. Towards the S. and E. the soil progressively deteriorates, till 
it beam a striking resemblance to that of the Arabian deserts : being bare, 
sterile, and sandy, except on the immediate banks of such scanty stream- 
lets as are found here and there running to the Khabour or the Euphrates. 
But desert as the southern part of Mesopotamia is, it once contained a 
number of populous towns on both banks and in the islands of the Eu- 
phrates. All these were supported, partly by the fertility of the soil in 
their immediate vicinity, and partly by the passage of caravans, which, in 
ancient days, when the commerce of the Persian gulf was in its glory, tra- 
versed the banks of the Euphrates on their way to Palmyra and the head 
of the Mediterranean ; and this state of things continued even after the 
Mohammedan conquest, down to the discovery of the passage to India by 
the cape of Good Hope, which put an end to this inland commerce and 
the existence of these cities. At a place called Haditha or Hit, near the 
Euphrates, are remarkably strong fountains of naphtha and bitumen, an- 
ciently used in constructing the tower of Babel and the walls and palaces 
of Babylon. This place is 100 geographical miles to the W. of Bagdad. 
— To the N.E. of this is a large saline lake, which supplies Bagdad with 
salt. 

Malignant Winds . ] The great number of salt putrescent lakes and col- 
lections of stagnant water, in this quarter, communicate a pestilential qua- 
lity to the air, which is also heated to an extraordinary degree by the burn- 
ing sands. It is this air, so heated and so corrupted, which, when set in 
motion by the want of some equilibrium, is called the bade simoom , 
* poisonous wind,* or samiel , and which produces such fatal effects on ani- 
mated nature. It is more dreaded in Syria and Mesopotamia than in the 
midst of Arabia itself. This wind blows from S. to N. across Mesopo- 
tamia, as far as Mousoul, and up the Tigris, till its passage is stopt by the 
mountains to the N. 

Productions The desert of Mesopotamia is inhabited by the com- 
mon maned lion and a species without a mane, by wild asses and antelopes, 
bustards and ostriches. Wormwood, as abundant as the heath in some 
parts of Europe, here covers immense spaces, to the exclusion of every 
other plant. Occasionally, however, stripes of agreeable and fertile land, 
like so many oases, skirt this desert. Tamarinds, wild cherries, cypresses, 
and weeping-willows, here and there shade the banks of the Euphrates, 
the waters of which, raised by wheels, irrigate in various spots groves of 
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pomegranates, lemons, and sycamores. The town of Annah is one of 
theso delicious spots. North of Annah, alongst the Euphrates, a district 
covered with mulberries extends as far as a place called Balis. Narrow 
paths lead through its thickets to hidden hovels. Here a horde of peace- 
ful Arabs, of the tribe of Beni-Semen, raise si Ik- worms and export their 
produce. This district, almost unknown to Europeans, is called Zombouk 
by Hadjy-Khalfa, the Turkish geographer. The caravans which traverse 
this desert to and from Bassora are compelled to propitiate the Arabs, who 
reckon themselves the lords of the desert as far as the mouth of the 
Shat-al-Arab, by a customary tribute. They have to encounter the suffo- 
cating samiel, — swarms of locusts, — and the failure of water, — whenever 
they depart from the line of the river, during a journey of nigh 800 miles 
from Bassora to Aleppo. 


C1IA1’. III.— "INHABITANTS AND LANGUAGE. 
Although the descendants of Aram were the aboriginal natives of this 
region, yet in very early times we find it peopled also by Arabian tribes 
from the S. As nothing but the channel of the Euphrates parted it from 
the Syrian and Arabian deserts, and as it boars on that side a slrong re- 
semblance to Arabia, we need not wonder that successive Arab tribes 
should have crossed the separating stream, with their flocks, and herds, and 
tents, to roam in a region so similar to their own. Hence we find Arabs 
dispersed over all the country, as far as mount Masius on the N. and the 
Tigris on the E. All these tribes were by tin Greeks collectively deno- 
minated Scenilce, or 1 Arabs who dvved in tents.’ The district of Osrhoene , 
in the N.W. of Mesopotamia, was so called from Osrhoes , the founder of 
an Arab dynasty of princes, who ruled at Edessa, under the common ap- 
pellation of Abgarux, till the reign ot Caracalla, who, suspecting the 
fidelity of the last prince, sent him in chains to Rome, and converted this 
Arab principality into a Roman province. Besides Syrians and Arabs, 
the population was composed of Greeks and Romans ; at present it is 
composed of the original natives, ami (Reeks— who dwell chiefly in the 
towns and villages — Turks, Arabs, Koords, and Yezidees. The Arabs 
are very numerous, and, together with the Koords, occupy most of the 
open country, whilst the Yezidees inhabit, the mountains of Senjar. The 
Jieni-JIelan Arabs occupy the country between Orfa and Merdin. Their 
numbers are estimated at 50,000 families, and their chief can bring 20,000 
horsemen to the field. Another tribe, called the 13cni~Ayub, or 4 the Sons 
of Job,’ are under a chief, who commands 80,000 Arab and Koordish 
families who roam in the same tract as the Beni-Melan. This chief is the 
mightiest potentate of all the nomadic tribes between the Euphrates and 
Merdin, and his justice and integrity are the theme of praise both to 
Christians and Mohammedans. If a traveller obtain a passport and letter 
from the pasha of Aleppo to this nomadic potentate, and once eat bread 
and salt in the tent of this patriarchal chief, he is sure of protection from 
all the tribe. The Taj/c Arabs wander in the tract between Nisibis and 
Mousoul, and impose a tribute on all caravans on 4heir way from the for- 
mer to the latter place. Near Arzrowan is the camp of Khalif Aga, a 
powerful Koordish chief, who can bring 12,000 horsemen into the field. 
Another Koordish chief, called Tarsua, commands all the country from 
Merdin to Nisibis. 

The Yezidees. ] The Yezidees are a ferocious, sanguinary, and nurnei- 
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ous race, dwelling partly in Koordistaun, and partly in the mountains of 
Senjar. In Koordistaun they possess several districts between Jezeerah 
and the source of the Susan branch of the Tigris. Kinnier says that 
about 10,000 families of them inhabit these districts. They also inhabit 
several villages on the road from Zako to Mousoul. But their chief resi- 
dence is in the mountainous region of Senjar, where they live completely 
independent of the Turks. As travellers dare not venture among them, 
our knowledge of them is very limited. They are said to be an heretical 
sect of Mohammedans ; and so denominated from the khalif Yezid, who 
put the sons of Ali to death. Many other opinions have been broached 
amongst the learned respecting the name and origin of this sect, but we 
are still in the dark respecting both ; and as they are objects of dread, 
horror, and aversion, to all the religious sects in their vicinity, whether 
Christian or Mohammedan, it would seem that their principles are unique : 
but what these really are, none can tell us. We have been assured by 
some travellers, that they worship the devil ; but whether such worship 
be that of religious homage to the evil genius as their only object of adora- 
tion, or merely consists in deprecatory rites to avert the wrath of the ma- 
lignant demon, it is impossible to say. At any rate, no traces of worship 
to Yezdan , or 4 the good principle,’ in opposition to Ahriman , or 4 the evil 
principle,’ are found amongst them. The tomb of their founder, Sheiek 
Aad, is stiff shown at Mousoul. This sect is divided into black and white 
members : the former being the priests and rulers,— and the latter the 
multitude. The malignant principle whom they are said to worship, or 
perhaps rather to deprecate, they denominate Karnhen , and regard him as 
one of the great ministers of the Supreme Being. They likewise call 
him Sheiek Maazen , or ‘ the great chief.’ In the side of one of the moun- 
tains of Senjar, called Ahdool-Azuz, is a great cavern, into which, on a 
certain day of the year, they cast their offerings to the devil, throwing 
jewels, or pieces of gold or silver, into the abyss, which is said to be so 
deep, that no line has ever yet reached the bottom, and which is supposed 
t.o leach to the abode of Eblis ; yet, strange to tell, though worshippers of 

the devil by profession, — though cruel from education and principle, 

though so intolerant as not to allow a worshipper of the true God to utter 
the smallest word of disrespect to the grand enemy of God, and goodness, 
and man, — though robbers by trade and long confirmed habit,— yet Kin- 
nier is pleased to affirm of them, that they are a far better race of men 
than either .Turks, Arabs, or Christians ; that they are more tolerant on 
points of religion, free from many of the narrow prejudices of their neigh- 
bours, and possessed of more noble and generous principles, than any na- 
tion comprising the motley population of Koordistaun I It may be so ; but 
there seems an enigma here which Kinnier would do well to solve. Their 
language is the Koordish. Kinnier estimates the number of this daring 
sect at 2,000,000 souls ; whilst a French traveller estimates them at only 
l-10th of that number. 

Languages .j In such a motley population as that of Mesopotamia, 
composed of Turks, Arabs, Koords, and Syrians, many different languages 
and dialects must be found. The purest dialect of the Aramian language 
is and always has been spoken in Mesopotamia ; as at Edessa, or Orfa, 
Koordish and Arabic are spoken among the wandering tribes, so called ; 
at Beer and Orfa, Turkish is spoken ; and at Mousoul, Arabic and Koord- 
ish, with a little Turkish and vulgar Chaldee ; and the same is the case at 
Mcrdin. 
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CHAP. IV.— CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Im ancient clays Mesopotamia contained a vast number of towns and 
rides all celebrated both in sacred and profane history ; but of these only 
h few remain at this day. For more than 700 years this region was the 
battle-ground of political strife between the powers of the West and the 
East ; and yet during all that long period it was populous and flourishing. 
But since it fell under Turkish domination it has gradually though rapidly 
declined. We will commence our description of what cities still remain 
with those in the western quarter. 

Zeugma.] In descending the Euphrates to its entrance on the plains 
of Mesopotamia and Syria, the first place of political importance, as a ford 
from Syria into the former region, was Zeugma , the ordinary place where 
the Romans crossed their armies into Mesopotamia, along a strong stone- 
bridge protected by a castle on the Mesopotamian side of the river, named 
Seleucia , and connected with the city of Apamea . Both the cities and 
the castle are now in ruins ; but the remains of the bridge are still visible. 
Zeugma is supposed by D’Anville to correspond with the moderp Roum 
Kala , or ‘ castle of Roum,’ or 4 of the Romans but this is a mistake, as 
the latter place stands higher up the river, and is a modern building com- 
pared with Zeugma. • 

Seer.] About 20 geographical miles below Roum Kala is Beer, still a 
city of some importance, having a castle commanding the pass over the 
river. According to Buckingham, who visited this place in 1810, Beer 
contained 400 houses, and 4000 inhabitants; hut, according to Mr Wolff, 
the Jewish missionary, who passed through it on his way to Palestine in 
1824, there are more than 15,000 Turkish inhabitants at Beer, besides a 
few ignorant Armenian Christians. He represents the inhabitants as rebels 
to the sultan, to whom they had paid no tribute for 25 years. The face of 
the mountain here is full of immense holes and rocks ; many of the former 
are fitted up for khans where travellers lodge. The Armenian church is 
formed in one of these holes, which seem to have been proverbial even 
in the days of Jeremiah, who was ordered by divine command to go to 
the Euphrates and put the girdle which he had on his loins into a hole of 
the rock, and to conceal it there for a fixed Lime. This place must not 
he confounded with the Birtha of Ptolemy on the Tigris ; but corresponds 
to his Barsamse on the Euphrates ; though — as usual in his tables — it is 
placed quite wrong in respect of Zeugma, which he fixes at nearly 2 
degrees N.E. of it, though it is not actually one-third of a degree N. of 
it. Beer is called Biradschick by its Turkish inhabitants. 

Kerkisia , $c. ] Going S. alongst the Euphrates, and then E. as far as 
the mouth of the Khaboor, we meet with little hut ruins of former cities 
and towns which flourished here in the days of Rome and Parthia. Ker* 
kisia , at the junction of the Khaboor with the Euphrates, represents the 
Carchemish of Scripture, taken by Pharaoh-Neelio, and recovered by 
Nebuchadnezzar. This was always a place of political importance, being 
the frontier garrison of the Romans, and the successors of Constantine, 
against the Parthians, and their successors the Persians. It was fortified 
by Dioclesian, and was ordinarily furnished with a garrison of 10,000 
men. At a considerable distance to the W. is the ancient Thapsacus , 
on the Syrian side of the Euphrates, famous as a pass over the Euphrates, 
and corresponding to the Tiphsah of Scripture, the extreme limit of Solo- 
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mon's kingdom to the N.E. 30 This ford is on the direct road from Da- 
mascus and Palestine to Upper Mesopotamia and the Tigris. Here the 
Euphrates is 800 yards broad, but shallow at low water. — Beyond the 
Khaboor, alongst the Euphrates, are the towns of Mesched Rahabah , 
Rahabah Melic , and Annah , the ancient Annathon of Ammianus, the 
residence then as now of an independent Arabian emir. It is situated on 
an island in the river, and is composed of two long streets, walled and 
fortified. It was taken by Julian in his march against the Persians, and 
the inhabitants transplanted to Chalcidene in Syria.— ~>Thilutha, farther E. 
on the same river, was an impregnable fortress, which defied the arms of 
Julian. 

Felujia^ We have no modem towns of note on the Euphrates till 
we arrive at Felujia, all the ancient towns having perished. Felujia is a 
little to the 8.E. of the ancient Atibar, once the capital of the district of 
Ancobarilis mentioned in Ptolemy, and the seat of the Abasside Khalifa 
before the foundation of Bagdad. — Anbar is now in ruins ; but Felujia is 
a place of some importance, being placed at the junction of the Eu- 
phrates, and a connecting canal with the Tigris at Bagdad, from which 
Felujia ,is only 12 leagues distant. These are all the places of note on 
the southern side of Mesopotamia at present. The other ancient towns 
of Oropus , Sura, Dura , Necarda , Rakka , Nicephorium or Callinicum , 
Chaboras \ and Pombiditha . have all disappeared. 

Orfa , <^c.] In interior Mesopotamia the first city of note is the 
modern Orfa, the seat of a pashalic, and one of the finest cities in Asiatic, 
Turkey. This city is the ancient /Odessa, the capital for three centuries 
of the principality of Osrhoene, and afterwards of Roman Mesopotamia. 
Edessa was not its primitive name, but one imposed upon it by the Mace- 
donian followers of Alexander when they became possessed of it, from 
Edessa a city in Macedonia. Its primitive name is believed to have been 
Ur, the Ur Khasdim , or c Ur of the Clmldees,’ where Abraham dwelt 
before he came to Harran, with bis father Torah, on his road to the pro- 
mised land. This is very probable, as Harran is oidy 8 hours’ journey from 
Orfa, and on the direct road to the ford of the Euphrates at Rakka, the 
nearest and most convenient road to Palestine. 31 It lies two days’ journey 
E. of the Euphrates, and 07 miles N.E. of Beer. D’Anville places it at 
the source of the Scirtas ; but he is wrong in fixing its latitude in 3f>\ 
for its true position is 37“ 10' N. lat. Orfa is famous for its inexhaustible 
supply of excellent water, — an inestimable blessing in a hot climate. 'Hie 
source of these waters is at the S.W. extremity of the city, where a beau- 
tiful fountain of transparent water fills a small lake, called in Arabic Birkct 
el Ibrahim el Khalel , 4 the Lake of Abraham the Beloved,’ or 4 the Friend 
of God.’ From this lake an artificial canal 225 paces long, 25 broad, and 
generally from 5 to G feet deep, issues, and is dispersed in streams 
throughout the town. To this transparent fountain the Greeks gave the 
appellation of Callirhoe , 4 the Beautiful fountain,’ whence the modern 

80 Thapsacus is just the Hebrew Th a punk hi, ‘ a pass,’ ‘ a passing over,’ * a ford,’ made 
Greek by the addition of the terminating syllable; and its modern appellation of El 
Dahr in Turkish means just the same, as there are no fords over the Euphrates below 
its junction with the Khaboor, when it becomes too deep to be crossed by fording. 

It was by this very ford that Alexander the Great crossed with his army from the 
desert of Syria into Mesopotamia. Orfa was also called A ntiochia, J ustinopolis, Anto- 
niuopolis, and Al lloha. But it is called Orfa by all the Turks, Koords, and Arabs of 
the vicinity. It is called Dakin by Benjamin ol Tudela in his travels, which is just a 
corruption of A ntiochia. 
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name of Roha. On the banks of this lake stands the mosque of Abraham, 
the most splendid and regular edifice of the kind in all Asiatic Turkey 
It is a square building surmounted by three domes of equal size, and a 
lofty minaret rising up from amidst a grove of tall and solemn cypresses. 32 
Near the mosque of Abraham is another beautiful fountain and lake called 
Ain-cl-Zilgah . This beautiful sheet of water, says Buckingham, clear as 
the finest crystal, with a surface unruffled by the slightest breeze of air, 
and the calm that reigned there becoming still softer and more balmy as 
the evening closed, was truly delightful. Along its borders are full and 
verdant bushes, which overhang its waters, and cause at once a refreshing 
fragrance and a welcome shade all around. These interesting combina- 
tions, says Buckingham, present as fine a scene either for poetry or paint- 
ing as any of the fountains of Greece could have done though all the 
naiads of the streams had been conjured up to aid the effect. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the Greeks called this city Callirrlioc , or * the 
Beautiful fountain.’ Orfa is seated on the eastern side of a hill belonging 
to a range which is projected from the eastern extremity of the Taurian 
chain, and runs from N.E. to S.W. till it is lost in the desert. Its form re- 
sembles an irregular triangle ; and it is about from 3 to 4 miles in cpmpass. 
The houses are all built of stone, of as good masonry and as highly orna- 
mented as those of Aleppo. The streets are narrow, but have good pave- 
ments on each side with a central channel for carrying off the Water ; and 
being more or less sloping, are generally pretty clean. The bazaars 
are numerous, well-supplied, and, as usual, separated into departments, 
each appropriated to a particular species of commodities. They are com- 

32 Every place here of consequence hears 3ome relation to Abraham, whose name and 
memory are held in t lie highest veneration by all classes, whether Mahommedaus, 
Christians, or Jew.'.. T>... lake b* .<rs his name, and is esteemed holy. The mosque 

does the same. The lal-. is visited by pilgrims from all quarters from motives of pious 
veneratiou for the patriarch whose name it bears. The very tish both in the lake itself 
and the artificial canal issuing from it are esteemed sacred, particularly a tine species 
of carp with which it abounds. These fish are seen to great advantage when playing 
in its beautifully transparent waters. It is considered as a combined act of piety and 
amusement to feed these carps, and therefore vegetables and leaves are purchased by 
the visitors, and thrown upon the surface of the water, by which means these fish are 
collected literally in heaps. As they must neither he caught nor molested, these carps 
multiply exceedingly, and Buckingham estimates their number throughout the whole 
of the greater and lesser canals at 20,000. Some of these carps are 2 feet long, and pro- 
portionally thick. It can hardly he doubted but this veneration for fish at Orfa is a 
relic of the ancient Syrian idolatry which was practised at Hierapolis and Askelon, 
where fish were worshipped, particularly at the former, where was a very deep lake in 
which the fish were preserved and fed by the priests of the Syrian Venus. If Orfa be 
celebrated as the birth-place of the father of the faithful, it is not less so for the tradi- 
tionary fables connected with this fact. Nimrod is believed to have dwelt here ; and 
some columns are still pointed out on which his throne was placed ; but, unfortunately 
for the truth of the story, they are of the Corinthian order. It is said that he ordered 
Abraham, for his refusal to worship the fire, to be thrown into a fiery furnace beneath, 
which was miraculously converted into a fine spring of water, which fills the canals 
before described. It would be dangerous heresy to question this story at Orfa, as it is 
firmly believed byall sects. Orfa is also famous as the seat of Abgarus king of Edessa, 
who was believed to have had a correspondence by letter with Christ during his abode 
on eaith, and to have received from our Lord, as a mark of his esteem, his picture 
impressed upon a napkin, with which he gratified the faith of Abgarus, who had in- 
voked his healing power, and offered him the strong fortress of Edessa as a refuge from 
Jewish malice. The story of this epistolary communication is firmly believed by all 
the Roman Catholics and Greeks, and even by some Episcopalian Protestants, as 
Addison and others, but we need scarcely add, has been confuted, and exposed as a 
complete fiction, — a devout lie. Edessa was captured successively by Chosroes Par viz, 
and the Saracens. After a servitude of 800 years to the Saracens, its famous picture was 
sold by these Iconoclasts to the court of Constantinople for the sum of 12,000 pounds 
weight of silver, the redemption of 200 Mussulman captives, and a perpetual truce for 
the territory of Edessa. 
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monly covered above ; and are always fresh, cool, and sheltered/ both from 
rain and sunshine. The shoe-bazaar is peculiarly neat and clean : though 
small, it is wider than the others, and roofed over with a fine arched 
covering of masonry. It is whitewashed within, and admits light and 
air from without through grated windows at the top. The bazaar for 
cotton goods is equal to any in Turkey, being from 20 to 25 teet wide 
including the benches of the shops on each side, which are all fitted up 
like divans with carpets and cushions. It is at least from 30 to 40 feet 
high, and covered throughout its whole length by a succession ot fine 
domes admitting light and air by a sort of lantern windows at the top. 
This bazaar is amply supplied with the manufactures of India, Persia, and 
Asiatic Turkey, and with some few Cashmere shawls and Angora shal- 
loons ; but British articles are extremely scarce, though held in the highest 
estimation. This is owing to the decline of the British factory at Aleppo, 
and the failure of the usual importation of British goods from that place. 
The manufactures of Orfa are inconsiderable, being confined to articles of 
mere necessity. Coarse printed cottons are the chief articles of consump- 
tion ; and the method of printing them is the same as at Diarbckir. Mr 
Buckingham — who spent some time here on his route to India, represent- 
ing himself as a Barbary merchant — described the British mode of printing 
cottons. The admiration of the Orfa manufacturers was excited to a high 
pitch by nis description, and the manager of the Orfa establishment made 
him an offer of a very handsome remuneration if he would remain a few 
weeks longer to superintend such improvements as the mechanics of the 
city could make under his direction, which Buckingham was obliged to 
decline under the pressure of other engagements. The woollens fabricated 
here are coarser still than the printed cottons, being only equal to those 
fabricated in England for sailors’ winter jackets. A few very good car- 
pets, however, are made here, some hair-cloth for sacks and bags, and silk- 
bauds and tapes of excellent quality. Every description of saddlery and 
cutlery is well-executed ; am) the labours of the mason and the carpenter 
are equal to any in Turkey. Provisions are plentiful and cheap. During 
the whole summer there is an abundant- supply of solid ice brought down 
from the summits of Mount Taurus, — a journey of a day and a night. 
An English pound of this is sold for a para or farthing, and is a cheap and 
healthy refreshment accessible to the poorest of the city. The fruits of 
Orfa are white mulberries, apricots, quinces, figs, pistachio nuts, grapes, 
and pomegranates ; but no oranges, lemons, and melons, are to be had 
there. Trees are numerous in the streets, beneath whose genial shade 
the inhabitants repose, to take ice or fruit, or a pipe and coffee. The 
population is estimated by Buckingham at 50,000 souls, of whom about 
2000 are Christians of the Armenian and Jacobite sects, all the rest being 
Mahommedans. Buckingham describes the natives as well-bred, polite, 
and tolerant in religious matters ; and remarks at the close of his descrip- 
tion of Orfa— which is by far the best given by any traveller — that it is a 
delightful place, and the most tolerant and happy in the Turkish 
dominions. The castle which defends and commands the city is situated 
on the summit of a long, narrow, rocky ridge, a quarter of a mile long, 
by 100 yards broad within the inclosure. It is defended on the S. and 
W. sides by a ditch 50 feet deep, and 20 wide, hewn out of the solid 
rock, — a work of great labour. On the other sides it is secured by the 
steepness of the ascent. The walls are Saracenic ; but the interior, inha- 
bited by a few poor families, is a scene of complete desolation. The 
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works seem originally to have been Roman, but to have been subsequently 
destroyed by the Saracens, who built a new castle on the same site. 
Edessa is also famous as having been the see of the noted James Bara- 
dseus, the father of the Syrian Monophysites, or Syrian Jacobites. This 
heresiarch is said to have ordained not less than 80,000 bishops, priests, 
and deacons. The orthodox Greeks, however, are not willing that James 
Baradseus should be considered the patron saint of Edessa, but will have 
him to have been St - James the apostle, a9 it would not do to have a 
Monophysite bishop enrolled in the calendar of the saints. 

Haran.~] To the S. of Orfa, 8 hours’ journey, is Haran , also famous 
as the abode of Abraham, after he left Ur or Orfa, and celebrated in Roman 
history for the defeat of Crassus and the Roman legions by the Parthians. 
The place is now in ruins. It was famous in ancient times as the princi- 
pal abode of the Sabians, or worshippers of the Host of Heaven, who had 
here a temple erected to the god Hermes. On a hill about two hours 
distant were to he seen, even in modern times, the remains of a Sabian 
temple. 

Merdinf\ Considerably to the E. of Orfa is the noted city and fortress 
of Mcrdin , the ancient Mircdis , or Marde. It is situated on the^summit 
of a lofty mountain called the Jebal- Merdin, composed of white limestone 
rocks. The castle of Merdin is simply a wall raised up from the 
perpendicular cliffs of limestone all around, and is exceedingly diffi- 
cult of access. It appears, when viewed from below, to be a Mahom- 
medan work, and is rnoi . formidable from its natural situation, than from 
any artificial means ot defence. The access to the city is by a stair cut in 
the rock, more than two miles of ascent, to the gate, and the Turks hyper- 
bolically say, that P j* 1* -habitants never see a bird flying over their town. 
In other words \i is e* <•' rued I \.i A or nos of Mesopotamia. The whole of 
the inclosure contain*, according to Kmnier, 11,000 inhabitants, and 
according to Buckingham 20,000, two-thirds of whom are Mahommedans. 
There are besides ] 000 families of Shemsuahs , or worshippers of the sun, 
who are politically included amongst the flock of the Syrian patriarch. 33 
Each of the Christian sects have churches for themselves, and the Jews 
have a synagogue, whilst the Mahommedans have eight mosques, and the 
S\ rians two convents in addition to their two churches. The city has 
manufactures of silk and cotton. — Between Merdin and Diarbekir the 
country is high and hilly, the hills being at least 1000 feet above the level 
of the plain of Merdin, and the intervening valleys 500 feet above the same 
level. — At the foot of the Jeb:d-Merdin is the village of St Elijah, so 
called because it is ignorantly believed that the prophet Elijah ascended to 
heaven from this spot. We suppose this village must ho the ancient Eleia 
and Ely a of Ptolemy, which he has placed in his table S.E. of Edessa and 
S.W. of Nisibis, though in reality it is N.W. of it. 

Catacombs of Dara .] S.E. of this are the ruins of Dara ; and to the 
N. of these, iii the face of a hill, are an immense number of catacombs 
hewn out of the rock, which is a species of very hard freestone. Hie 


sa Neither Niebuhr nor Buckingham could gain any information of the tenets of this 
sect, as they carefully conceal them from all others. They are probably the same as 
the Guebres of Kimiier, who estimates their numbers at only 100 families, and says that 
they exposed their dead, to be devoured by vultures or dogs, on the top of a rock, as the 
Parsecs do at Bombay. Kiiinier may have confounded them with the Sabians, and 
been misinformed by the inhabitants, who perhaps make no distinction between Sa- 
Mans and Marians, but class both under the common appellation of Gncbrcs, or « hire- 
vorshippers. ’ 

iv. 2 
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whole slope of the hill, for a quarter of a mile, is filled with these cata- 
combs. Immediately beyond this is an aperture or opening in the hills 
where the rock is cut on threo sides to a smooth surface to the height of 
40 feet, and in which are innumerable catacombs, some of them 20 feet 
above the level of the ground. In these are a few Greek inscriptions ; hut 
so much obliterated as not to be copied. At the further end is a noble 
cave, the tomb of some distinguished personage.* 1 A few Koordish and 
Armenian families now reside amongst these melancholy ruins. 

Nisibis,"] About 18 miles S.E of Dara are the ruins of Nisibis, a city 
still larger and more renowned than Dara, and the capital of Persian Me- 
sopotamia. These ruins occupy a space of more than three miles ; and 
there is a village still standing here, amidst the wreck of former greatness, 
which contains 300 Arab and Koordish families, subject to a Koordish 
chief. 

Mosul , cjr.] From Nisibis to Mosul, a space of 155 B. miles in a di- 
rect line, nothing occurs worthy of notice. The ancient Tissaphalta is 
recognized in the village of Sefaya ; hut the Persian fortress of Ur has 
ceased to exist. 35 — Mosul is a large and ancient city on the right bank of 
the Tigris, and still survives amidst surrounding desolation and solitude. 
Its streets are unpaved, narrow and irregular in their course ; and the city, 
with the exception of one mosque, lias no fine public buildings to relieve 
the view.' The coffee-houses, however, are numerous, and generally veiy 
large, some being 300 feet long, with benches at each side, and shaded by 
a matted roof above. The amount of population is reckoned by the inha- 
bitants themselves at 100,000; but by Buckingham, in 1810, at less than 
half that number. There are 300 Jewish families here who have a syna- 
gogue. On the land side Mosul is enclosed by a wall without cannon ; 
towards the Tigris it is defended by a small ruinous castle. On the whole 
Mosul is in a declining state. It was indeed evidently so nearly two cen- 
turies ago, in the days of Thevenot and Tavernier. No other places of 
note occur to the W. of the Tigris in this quarter. 

II SOUTH-EAST DIVISION, OR IRACA-AUABI, AND PART OP ANCIENT 

ASSYRIA TO THE SOUTH-EAST OP THE LITTLE ZAB. 

Extent and Boundaries .] This is an extensive, though now a com- 
paratively deserted and neglected region, chit* fly possessed by hordes of 

31 It is 80 feet long by 40 broad, with a sut face polished on all sides, and connected 
by subterraneous passages with the adjoining catacombs. The present elevation is 15 
feet, but it must once have been much more, as the cave is more than half tilled with 
rubbish. It appears to have been lighted from above by a lofty dome, also cut to a tine 
surface. A kind of platform or gallery, supported by an arcade of 12 arches, embraces 
its three sides, whilst on the fourth it is entered by a handsome semicircular arch, 
beautifully ornamented. At the back of the gateway are a number of smaller orna- 
mental arches all in the Roman style, and on the E side is a small concavity, of the 
shape and size of a sarcophagus, which probably once contained the body of the person 
for whom this magnificent tomb had been excavated. The entablature is delicate and 
beautiful, a bas-relief on one side represents an angel — the symbol of the soul — sur- 
rounded by cherubims, ascending to heaven ; above appears a hand, as if ready to receive 
the ascending spirit ; and below a heap of bones and skulls, emblems of mortality. The 
whole seems to have been executed about the time of Justinian. Other figures appear 
on the opposite side of the gate, but so mutilated as not to be described. 

This place was believed by some of the learned, as Cellarius, Bochart, and Calmet, 
to be the Ur of the Chaldees where Abraham was born. Wolf, the Jewish mis- 
sionary, inquired (luring the whole of his journey from Orfa to Nisibis, for Ur or Ura, 
but nobody could tell him any thing about it. Therefore he concludes that Calmet 
was misinformed in placing Ur near Nisibis. The truth, however, is, that it is Wolf 
and not Calmet who is mistaken, for the Persian Ur did not lie between Orfa and 
Nisibis, but between the latter and the Tigris, as is plain from Ammianus, who says 
lie passed by it with the army of Jovian, on their retreat to Nisibis. 
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wandering Arabs. It commences on the W. of the Tigris, by a line drawn 
from Feluja, on the Euphrates, to the Tigris opposite Bagdad ; and on the 
E. of the latter stream at the junction of the Tigris and Little Zab. By 
the former line it is separated from Mesopotamia; and by the latter from 
the N.W. part of Assyria and Koordistaun. It comprehends the whole 
t ract to the S. of the Euphrates, from the junction of the former with the 
Khabour. — S.E. the Arab town of Koniet or Grain, a little to the S.W. of 
the mouth of the Shat-al-Arab, — all the intermediate region between the 
Euphrates and Tigris, from Feluja and Bagdad to Kornah at the junction 
of these; rivers, — and on the E. of the Tigris from the mouth of the Little 
Zab, this region extends N.E. and E. to the Koordistaun mountains and 
the Aiagha-Dagh, the ancient Zagros, and S.E. to the Synne river or river 
of Mendeli, which enters the Tigris at Jarjariya. From this junction a 
small stripe of narrow alluvial land, between the Tigris and the Ilamerine 
hills, all the way to the mouths of the Karoon, is nominally iucluded 
within this tract in modern maps ; hut in ancient times the boundary in 
this direction was much more distinct and specific, the Gyndes or tin; 
modern Ilud being the boundary towards Susiana or Khoosistaun. So 
numerous have been the physical and political revolutions to vvljich this 
once renowned region has been subjected in modern times, that it is wholly 
impossible to assign it definite; political limits. The whole tract to the E. 
of the Tigris, from near Bagdad to the Persian gulf, is in the hands of 
warlike Arab tribes, alike independent of the Turks and Persians ; and the. 
same is the case to the W. of the Euphrates, all the way from Bassora to 
Feluja. The Turkish power is restricted in effect to the few remaining 
towns on the hanks of one or other of these rivers and their tributary 
streams. 

Divisions, ^rc.] 'P ' region may!*? divided into three parts : Chahkea, — 
Babylonia, — and tin. part which lies beyond the Tigris. The; first of these 
lay to the W. and 8. of the Euphrates' ; the second was the ancient district of 
Babylonia, or Babylon, and included all the tract between the two rivers, 
from the uppermost of the intersecting canals down to Korna, being the 
most fertile division of the whole; the last division was never included in 
the second, but in ancient Assyria. In other words, the modern Iraca- 
Arabi comprehends the western division called anciently Chaldiea, and 
the middle division called Babylonia, — and the eastern part of the pashalic 
of Bagdad corresponds to the third division. There is no part of Asiatic 
Turkey, the interior geography of which is so little known, as that of this 
region. The Greeks, — who, by their conquest of all this extensive re- 
gion under Alexander, and their subsequent possession of it for more* than 
a century and a half under the Seleuckhe, had of all others the best oppor- 
tunity of knowing and describing it, — have left us next to nothing on the 
subject ; and during the ascendancy of Roman power it was under the Par- 
thian domination, so that their writers could describe it oidy from such 
meagre reports as they obtained now and then from the journals ot some 
itinerant merchant or member of a caravan. Ptolemy’s description of it is 
comprised in one quarto page, including the positions of 27 places, almost 
all of which, Babylon excepted, cannot now he recognized, as they have 
all perished from the page of history.* The Divine malediction seems not 
only to have been verified oil Babylon itself, but on the whole surrounding 
region also ; so that what was once the residence ot a powerful and wealthy 
people, — what was once filled with numerous and populous cities and vil- 
lages, — what was once the abode of civilization, agriculture, manufactures. 
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and commerce,— and where temples and trophies reared their heads m 
every direction, — is now a sterile desert, except on the immediate banks 
of the Euphrates, where here and there a village, or a camp of wandering 
Arabs, may perchance be met with I Indeed, unless it be on the E. of the 
Tigris, there is almost nothing worth describing. 'Die whole region is 
politically comprehended in the pashalic of Bagdad, which reaches from 
the mouth of the Shat-al-Arab to Merdin on the N ; and as far W. as the 
pashalic of Orfa ; the crest of the Zagros forming its eastern limit. 

City of Bagdad,'] Bagdad, whilst it enjoyed the splendid presence of 
the court of the klialifate, was the most celebrated city in Western Asia. 
This honour it held for more than five centuries, during the sway of the 
house of A 1- Abbas. Compared with many other Oriental cities, its origin 
is modern, having been built in 762 by the khalif Al-Mansoor, the second 
prince of the Abasside dynasty, who gave his new city the appellation of 
Dar-al-SaLi.m , or 4 the gate of peace.* Bagdad has sadly declined from 
its original magnitude and grandeur. It was originally built on both sides 
of the Tigris, and extended several miles along the river, but is now chiefly 
confined to the eastern bank, to which there is access across the river by a 
bridge qf boats. The rivers Tigris and Euphrates approach so near eacli 
other in this quarter, that the intervening distance is only 6 hours’ walk ; 
and consists of one immense fertile meadow, which extends all the way to 
Korna. A modern canal called the canal of Isa connects the two rivers 
between Feluja and Bagdad. As the level of the Euphrates is here 
higher than that of the Tigris, its surplus waters during the inundation are 
discharged into the latter by means of this canal, and loaded rafts have 
sometimes descended this canal from Feluja to within a very short dis- 
tance of Bagdad. Though the intervening space is not above 21 B. miles 
directly across, yet this canal is full one-third more by its necessary wind- 
ings. Bagdad is surrounded with a wall wholly of brick, which bears clear 
marks of different anas of construction and repair ; the oldest part, as in 
most Mohammedan works, being the best, and the newest the worst. The 
wall lias large round towers at the principal angles, with turrets at small 
distances from each other in the intermediate spaces between the large 
angular towers. On these last are batteries planted with brass cannon of 
different calibres, badly mounted, and only 50 in number, including those 
of all the fortifications towards the land side of the city. The whole wall 
has a ditch of considerable depth around it. but it is merely an excavation 
without masonry or lining of any kind. The gates are only three in num- 
ber. A large portion of the city is destitute of buildings, particularly on 
the N.E. side; and even where the houses abound, near the river, a pro- 
fusion of trees are seen, so that on taking a view of the whole city from a 
lofty ten ace, it seems a city rising out of a grove of palms. The houses 
are all of furnace-burnt bricks, of a yellowish colour, and small size. The 
streets are narrow and unpaved, the sides generally present two blank walls : 
windows being rarely ever seen opening on the public thoroughfare, whilst 
the doors entering thence to the interior dwellings are small and mean. 
The streets are dirty, and more intricate and winding than in most of the 
great towns in Turkey, and with the exception of some tolerably regular 
lines ot bazaars and a few open squares, Bagdad may bo denominated a 
labyrmth of alleys and passages. The palace of the pasha stands at the 
N.W; angle ol tW city, near the river; it is rather an extensive than a 
guuid building. Bagdad has more than 100 mosques, of which onlv 30 
can he distinguished by their minarets ; then* are upwards of 30 caravan 
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seras, 50 public baths, and numerous bazaars ; but in architecture, beauty, 
and convenience, these are all inferior to those of Orfa, Damascus, and 
Cairo. The population is variously estimated by travellers at from 50,000 
to 100,000 souls. Buckingham estimates it at 80,000. Of these 50,000 
are Arabs. The chief officers of the civil and military departments are of 
Osmanli families from Constantinople, though they are themselves mostly 
natives of the place. The mercantile classes are almost all of Arabian de- 
scent, and the lower ranks are a medley of Turks, Arabs, Persians, and 
Hindoos. The commerce of Bagdad chiefly consists of Indian manufac- 
tures and produce, which are brought up the Tigris from Bengal, by the 
port of Bassora, and distributed into the Nedjed country through Syria, and 
over Koordistaun, Armenia, and Asia Minor. This commerce was said 
to b$ increasing in 1816, from the moderation of the existing pasha. By 
those best informed on the subject, it was affirmed that no where in the 
Turkish dominions were the people so little oppressed, and commerce so 
little subjected to restraint, as here; but of later years, through the in- 
creasing poverty of the Turkish government, here oppression has increased, 
and commerce has been subjected to vexatious exactions, so that it is now 
on the decline. In addition to this, the Persian commerce to Bagdad has 
greatly declined, since the Persians have found the route of Erzeroom ami 
Tocat to he more safe and easy than that of Bagdad to Constantinople. 
The goods formerly deposited here, as in a central situation, are now car- 
ried straight to the Turkish capital by that route, to the greater profit of 
the original Persian dealer, and to the corresponding loss of the Bagdad 
merchant, through whose hands they formerly passed. Bagdad was once 
ianious for its Oriental literature, which was carefully fostered here under 
the genial sunshine of the khalifs. But it has long since suffered a total 
eclipse. Since the extinction of the khalifate by the Tartars, Arabian 
learning is now at s > low an ebb, that there is not a single collec- 
tion of good hooks to be found in all the city, nor any individual mollah 
distinguished by his proficiency in the learning of his country ; and not n 
perfect copy of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments is now to be found in 
all Bagdad, though the famed capital of Haroun-al-Rasehid, who makes so 
groat a figure in that celebrated work, with his vizier Giafar. The climate 
is healthy enough hut for the great heats which prevail in summer, the 
thermometer standing in the shade from the latter end of July to tins 
middle of August at 1 19° and \ M2" of Fahrenheit, at noon, and in 1819 the 
heat was so great as to be 150“ of Fahrenheit in the shade. During these 
intense heats great numbers die, even of the natives, and the English staying 
occasionally here during the hot months, after a long residence in India, 
sigh for the temperate region of Bengal or Hindostan. The latitude of 
Bagdad, as observed by Buckingham, was 33° 18' 57", and by Mr Rich 
33“ 19' 40". The latter gentleman fixed its longitude at 44“ 45' 45" E. 

Ctesiphon , fyc. ] Below Bagdad 19 geographical miles are the ruins of 
Ctesiphon ; and directly opposite are those of Kochos or Koche , which 
collectively formed Al-Mcidayen , or 4 the cities,’ of the Arabian geogra- 
phers. These two cities were joined by a bridge of boats across the Ti- 
gris — The ruins of Seleucia — if such exist — lie three miles up the ancient 
canal of the Naharmalcha, and have been confounded by all travellers, 
even by Buckingham and Keppel, with those of Kochos. The remains of 
the stately palace of Khosroo Nooshirvaun arrest the notice of all travellers 
by their solidity and grandeur. From the junction of the Deeallah, 11 
geographical miles below Bagdad, as far up the river as Dokhala, the coun- 
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try on both sides the Tigris is a perfect paradise ; but beyond Dokhala the 
region becomes sterile and desert. 

Aparnia Mesene.'] At Sarnarra, a branch struck-off from the Tigris to 
the W. and then turned to the S. where it met the canal of Isa, after which 
it ran E. to the Tigris, which it rejoined at Old Bagdad. The whole tract 
inclosed by this branch was the Aparnia Mesene of the ancients, and was 
renowned for its fertility, and from this point to the sea the country 
was covered with palm-trees. But all this verdure has now disappeared, 
along with the numerous villages which once covered the vicinity and 
banks of the canals and rivers. 

Ililleh.] To the S.W. of Bagdad, about 58 British miles, is the vil- 
lage of Ililleh on both banks of the Euphrates, constructed from the 
ruins of ancient Babylon. It is well built, and contains a population of 
12,000 inhabitants, several stately caravanseras, and an extensive bazaar. 
Here is a bridge of boats across the river connecting the eastern and 
western parts of the town. 

Ruins of Babylon.'] Immediately to the N. and the W. are the vast 
ruins of the mighty Babylon, attesting to the eye of the traveller the truth 
of prophecy. These, long unknown to the learned and Christian world, 
have been diligently explored by the late lamented Mr Rich, consul at 
Bagdad, by Kcr Porter, Buckingham, and Mignet, to whom the reader 
must be referred for circumstantial details, as the limits of our work do 
not admit a lengthened description : we can only afford room for an outline : 

They commence at the village of Mahowel, and extend 12 mi'es south all the way to Hilleh, and at 
the distance of 0 miles W. of that city stands the liirs Namroud or the ancient temple of Belus. If 
an equal extent to the E. of the Euphrates be admitted, the measures of Herodotus are fully justified, 
who assigns a square of ISO stades to ancient Babylon, or lit square miles, an inclosed space nine 
times that occupied by London in the commencement of this century. All this inclosed space is full 
of mounds remains of ancient walls, deserted water courses, and ancient embankments. There are 
three great masses of ruins on tho eastern side of the Euphrates which particularly arrest attention : 
the Mnkallibe , the Kasr or palace, and the Amran-hil ! , besides a great number of small mounds. The 
AmranhiU is a mass of ruin 1400 yards long on the S.W. face, 1100 oil the eastern face, and 850 on the 
northern face, being of a triangular figure, and rising in some places to 70 feet of elevation above the 
base. This vast inass is composed of earth mixed with fragments of brick, broken pottery, vitrifica- 
tions, mortar, bitumen, whilst the foot at every step sinks in the loose dust and rubbish. This mass 
has been successively emptied of its bricks for modern buildings, so far as they could be extracted. 
The Kasr is a vast mound 550 yards N. of this, 2,100 yards in circumference, and is full 70 feet above 
the general level. It appears to have been composed of buildings far superior to all the others on the 
eastern side, as it is one entire moss of furnace burnt bricks, whereas those of the others are of sun 
dried bricks. This large pile of ruiu is supposed by both Rich and Ker Porter to have been the 
terraced palace of Nebuchadnezzar. On a ridge of its mouldering ruins still flourishes a solitary tree 
calk'd A thole y of a species perfectly foreign to Babylonia, but recognised as the Arabian Ath j or ‘ the 
tamarisk.* It must have been originally of enormous size ; but only part of its trunk now remains, 
which still supports its evergreen and wide-spreading branches. It must at least be 1200 years old, 
as tradition bears its existence as far back as the days of Ali the son-in-law of Mohammed, and is 
revered by tho Arabs as its shade afforded shelter and repose to that khalif when faint with fatigue 
from the battle of Ililleh. This tree may be supposed a germ from the terraced gardens of Babylon 
which once covered the space where it now grows.— A mile and a half to the N. of the Kasr stands 
the vast mass of the MukaUihe or MujelUbe , that is, * the overturned.’ It is of an oblong figure, 200 
yards long on the northern side, 219 on the southern, 182 on tho eastern, and 136 on tho western, 
whilst the elevation of the S.E. angle is 141 feet. This ruin was supposed by Pietro Della Valle, and 
Ilennel, to have been the ancient temple of Belus. But this opinion has been completely overturned 
by Rich and Porter. This ruin abounds with fragments of all kinds, as bricks sun-dried and furnace 
baked, pottery, bitumen, pebbles, vitrified scoriae, bits of glass, and mother of pearl. In this mass 
are many dens of wild beasts, and in most of the ravines are numbers of bats and owls, thus exem- 
plifying the truth of the prediction, that wild beasts of the desert should dwell there, that their houses 
should be full of " doleful creatures j that owls should dwell there, and satyrs dance there.” Except 
the Birs Nemroud the ruins on the W. side do not correspond in magnitude to those on the east side. 
— The Birs Nemroud is 6} miles S. W. of Hilleh, and 9 miles S.E. of the Mujellibe. It Is called by the 
modern Jews 4 the prison of Nebuchadnezzar.’ This mass is surrounded by a ruined wall 2,286 feet 
in citeumferenoe, and stands by itself distinct from all the other ruins in the centre of a now solitary 
waste like the awful figure of Prophecy herself, pointing out the complete fulfilment of her Bolemn dc- 
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nuneiation. Tho height of this ruin is 198 feet, Burmounted by a tower 37 feet higher still, and *28 feet 
broad. This tower stands on the summit of the western side which rises at once from the plain, in 
one stupendous pyramidal hill, and is a solid mass of the finest brick-work, presenting the appearance 
of an angle of a structure originally quadrangular. It is rent half-way to the bottom, hut whether by 
the hand of man or visitation of the elements Ker Porter cannot determine, but thinks it to have been 
effected by lightning. But Vitringa has proved that it was burnt by a Parthian satrap not long after 
Babylon fell into their hands, and that lie put many of the inhabitants to death. This temple was 
built a stadium or 500 feet in height, and consisted of 8 stages or towers successively surmounting each 
other, and narrowing gradually, the whole being crowned by a statue of Belus, 40 feet high, of massy 
gold. Not half that elevation now exists ; or only 3 stages out of the 8 at present remain. A large 
triangular mound, equal in height to the Kasr, and 1,212 feet broad, by 1,935 long, stands 270 feet to 
tho E. of.the eastern face of the Birs. To the N.W. of the village of Anana stands another mound 
300 yards long, by 14 feet high. Two miles farther N.W. is another assemblage of mounds, the most 
considerable of which is 35 feet high. This last assemblage of mounded heaps extends 3 miles in 
length, and in Ker Porter’s opinion are the ruins of the lesser and older palace of the Babylonish 
kings. A mile beyond this, a number of minor mounds appears, more than half a mile broad, and 
3£ miles first S. and then S.E. towards the Birs is another vast space covered with the ruins of former 
buildiifjgs, extending 1$ miles iu length. All these mounds now mentioned are clearly within the cir- 
cuit of tho ancient Babylon, and demonstrate its amazing magnitude. They art* all of brick without 
exception, as no stone exists in the alluvial soil of the Babylonian delta. Other large mounds of 
Babylonish origin have been explored in its immediate vicinity, as those of ELllhaymer and others E. 
of Hilleh,— the mound of Ay gar Kuff 10 miles N.W. of Bagdad,— -the mounds of Hours a 1 leagues 
below Hilleh, — besides two other large mounds 3 leagues S. of the same place. Indeed the whole 
tract from Bagdad S. W. to Hilleh, and from Hilleh S.E. to the marsh of Lemloom, is full of ruins’, 
attesting former population and opulence ; but all now a dreary waste. « 

[lira, fycS] To the S.E. of Hilleh, and on the banks of the Roomiyah 
marsh, are the ruins of Mira, the ancient capital of the Mondar dynasty 
of Arabian princes ; and in its immediate vicinity are those of Cufa, for- 
merly a seat of the khalifs, and which gave its name to tho obsolete Ara- 
bic alphabetical character denominated the Critic. — Near these ruined 
towns is the venerated tomb of Alee the khalif, called Mcsjid Alee . Roth 
this and the tomb of Hosein are annually visited by large bands of Persian 
pilgrims, hut both have been plundered of their accumulated wealth by 
the ferocious Wahahites 

Kornah r\ At the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris is the fortress 
of Kornah, commanding the navigation of these rivers. Relow this, the 
Shat-al-Arab is an immense body of water, and the largest frigate may 
anchor close to the shore. 

11a,ssora.~\ Bassora, on this large combined stream, 70 miles above the 
mouth, is still a commercial city of great importance. The magnitude of 
this city — as usual amongst travellers — is variously given, at 7 miles by 
Neihuhr, and 12 by Irwan ; and its population estimated at from 40,000 
to 00,000 souls. It is surrounded with walls ; and recently a wall GO miles 
in length has been built to protect it from the attacks of the Arabs of the 
desert. The low situation of Bassora, and the land immediately in its 
vicinity, render it liable to inundations from the Shat-al-Arab. A large 
embankment to prevent these was made all the way from Bassora up to 
Kornah, and the keeping it in repair was committed to the Arab emir of 
Shoogshoog; but in consequence of his neglect the Euphrates has re- 
peatedly broken its hanks above Kornah, and inundated all the desert 
round Bassora. Kinnier is of opinion that if more care he not taken than 
of late years to prevent these inundations, Bassora itself will he swept 
away. Bassora is famous for its date-plantations, and its being a great 
mart for horses which are brought thither from the most distant parts of 
Arabia. Not one-third of the city within the walls is inhabited, two- 
thirds being occupied by corn-fields and date-plantations and gardens. 
The inhabitants are a motley mixture of Turks, Arabs, and others. A 
great many Arab tribes roam the deserts on both sides of the Shat-al-Arab, 
and between Bassora and Bagdad. 
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IV. — SYRIA, PHOENICIA, AND PALESTINE. 

Boundaries,"] This division contains the regions of the Orontes, the 
Jordan, and Mount Lebanon. On the N.L. this large tract is bounded 
by the Euphrates, on the E. by the desert of Syria, now reckoned part of 
Arabia, on the W. by the Mediterranean, on the N. by the Almadagh 
branch of the Taurian chain, and on the S. by a line drawn from the 
southern extremity of. the Dead sea, due W. to the mouth of the small 
stream of Rhinocol'ura. In ancient geography Syria included, besides 
Syria Proper, PhoMiicia and Palestine, and according to Pliny Mesopo- 
tamia and Babylonia. Syria was anciently called Aram ; and Mesopo- 
tamia Aram Naharajim or ‘ Aram of the rivers,* as before stated. Hence 
the name of Arimi given to the ancient Syrians, as Homer, Hesiod, 
and Nonims, inform us, and corresponding to Aramtcans or ‘ inhabitants 
of Aram.’ Wi.ilst the descendants of Aram the son of Sliem gave their 
name to Syria which they occupied, the descendants of Canaan the son of 
Ham occupied and gave their name to Phoenicia and Palestine W. of the 
Jordan, out of which they were subsequently expelled by Joshua the 
commander of the Hebrews, who were also a Shemitic race as well as the 
A ram mans. In the days of David, Aram or Syria was divided into a 
number t of petty principalities, as Aram Mancha , Aram Zohah , Aram 
Bd.h Rehab, and Aram Dammasek , See. The Arabs denominate Syria 
Ruhr -cl- Sham , < the country on the left or north,* in opposition to Yemen , 
or ‘ the south or right.’ These denominations refer to the position of 
Mecca, and proceed on the notion that Syria is part of Arabia. El Sham 
is also the name given to the district of Damascus. 

Political Divisions. ] The following are the political divisions of this 
region : 


Pashalics. 

Aleppo, . 

Tripoli, . 

Sidon and Acre, 
Damascus, 


Ancient Divisions. 

Cyrrhestica. Chalcidene, Seleucia, and the district of 
Antioch. 

Casiotis and Northern Phoenicia. 

Southern Phu nicia, part of Ccelosyria, and Galilee. 
Apamene, Palmyrene, Eastern Ccelosyria, and the 
remainder of Palestine. 


It must be observed that no dependence can he placed on such territorial 
arrangements, as the number and boundaries of pashalics are continually 
varying according to the abilities or intrigues of the pashas, and the system 
of expediency adopted by a government the most tyrannical, weak, and 
capricious of all the despotisms which have cursed this fine and once 
opulent region. The whole territory comprised in the above table, con- 
tains, according to Malte Brun, a superficies of 51,778 square miles, ex- 
clusive of the desert ; and the population at most does not exceed 
2,000,000. 36 


30 Though Commagenc nhvays made a part of Syria with the Greek and Roman 
geographers, and though Malte Brun, in conformity to this and to established custom, 
has reckoned Commagenc a part of Syria in his table, yet we have kept, it out, as it 
makes no part of the present political arrangement of Syria, but is included hi the 
pashalic of Mar ash, already described under the head of Anatolia, or Asia Minor • and 
even by Malte Brun himself, Commagene is included in his table of the political 
peogmphy of Asia Minor, as belonging to the pashalic of Marash, and is classed along 
with Cataoma aud Cilicia, as a distinct province from Syria. 
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CHAP. I.— PHYSICAL ASPECT. 

Syria is a very varied country of mountains, and valleys, and plains. 
The chief mountain-ranges are those which on the north separate Syria 
from the district of Commagene, — those which separate it from the val- 
ley of Ul-Bostan, — and finally those which separate it from the ancient 
Cilicia on the N.W. These ranges are all spurs from the great Tau- 
rian range. — Mount Rhossus , a prolongation of Mount Amanus, termi- 
nates at the valley of the Orontes, and i9 5,550 feet above the level of 
the sea. But the Syrian chain properly commences at Mount Casius , a 
huge peak, to the S. of Antioch, which shoots up to the heavens its needle- 
like point encircled* with forests. From this point the same chain, under 
various appellations, winds alongst the shore of the Mediterranean, from 
which it is seldom more than 24 miles distant. — Mount Lebanon is the 
most elevated part of this chain, which extends between Tripoli and Acre. 
At the head of the valley of Baalbec, this chain becomes connected with 
the more eastern chain by a lateral range shutting up the valley. This 
more eastern range, divided from the Lebanon range by the valley above 
mentioned, was called Anti-Libanus by the Greeks, from its running in a 
parallel direction with and opposite to it. This appellation is, however, 
unknown to the natives, and being somewhat arbitrarily used by the an- 
cients, has given rise to much learned and useless discussion. All that is 
known is, that at the source of the Leitani, at the head of the valley of 
Baalbec, the range divides into two branches, the one of which called 
Lebanon, strictly, after running S.W. for a considerable space, and front- 
ing the sea, terminates near the shore the N. of the ancient Tyre ; 
whilst the more eastern branch, running in a similar direction, terminates 
on the shore at Cape Blanco, the Promonlorium album of Pliny. Over 
this promontory is a narrow pass of two yards broad, and a mile in length, 
having bushes on the right hand, and to the left a tremendous precipice 
overhanging the sea, which rages as in a storm at its foot. This cape is 
about 20 road miles to the N. of Acre. At the head of the valley of 
Baalbec the proper Lebanon terminates ; but the other range with which 
it is connected runs north, under the modem name of the Ansarian moun- 
tains, separating the basin of the Orontes from the coast. At the source 
of the Jordan, the eastern range or Antilibanus diverges into two branches, 
the western of which has been described ; whilst the other diverges to 
the S.E. and E., having a wide intermediate valley. From the source of 
the Jordan to the valley of the Orontes, the chain runs more than 200 
miles north ; whilst, in a contrary direction, the two branches of the main 
range extend upwards of 50 miles each. The highest part of the range is 
the Jebal-el-Shiek or i mountain of the Shiek,’ called Jebal-eUTalg or 
‘ the snowy mountain’ by Abulfeda, which, according to Burckhardt, lies 
due W. of Damascus. The predominant constituent of this range is cal- 
careous rock, whitish, hard, and ringing when struck. The granite hardly 
appears till we arrive at the vicinity of Mount Sinai and the Red sea. 
The whole of the Syrian mountains in all their ramifications are limestone, 
except in the Hauran, where black porous basalt is the predominating 
rock. Near Damascus are immense caverns, one of which can contain 
4000 men. 

Rivers.'] In the northern part of this region i9 the long valley, watered 
by the Orontes ; in the S., that watered by the Jordan, and the hollow tract 
containing the Dead sea ; and in the eastern division is the delightful vale 
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of Damascus. The chief rivers are the Orontes and the Jordan, running 
in opposite directions, the rest being generally mere torrents from the 
mountains, running short and rapid courses. The former of these streams, 
though having a course of more than 200 miles direct, is but a small river, 
and would be completely dry in summer but for the numerous dams erected 
here and there to preserve its waters. The water thus retained requires the 
aid of machinery to raise it for the supply of the adjoining plains. It has 
hence obtained the name of El-Aasi , or c the Obstinate,’ says Abulfeda. 
The Jordan is a much more rapid and considerable stream than the Orontes, 
and is Raid by the elder Pliny to be a fine limpid stream, large enough for 
the valley it waters. With all the labour which has been expended in ex- 
amining the Holy Land by hosts of travellers, geographers, antiquarians, and 
theological critics, the real source of the Jordan is still a problem. The 
branch of Paneas has been taken almost universally for its source, rising 
from the well Pliiala ; hut the Moiet Ilasbeya which issues from the western 
foot of the Jebal-Shiek is now esteemed the larger source of the Jordan, 
and receives the Paneas branch in its way to the lake of Houle. It is some- 
what surprising that travellers have not yet followed up the course of the 
Ilasbeya branch to its remotest source. As to the well or pond of Phiala, 
mentioned by Josephus, it is not yet found ; at least travellers, who have 
seen several wells or ponds among the mountains near its supposed site, 
disagree iti their relations ; and the sources of the Ilasbeya and the Tel-el- 
Kadi must be examined, and their junction with the river of Paneas, before 
we can tell which is the true Jordan. The junction, however, of all these 
makes the Jordan : the branch of Paneas being the Little Jordan of Josephus. 
The whole course of the Jordan is not above 130 B. miles to the Dead sea, 
but it receives a number of large streams on both sides, especially from the 
Jebal-Hauran, as the Mandhom and the Zcrka . Various accounts are given 
of its size by travellers, which are difficult to reconcile, but on the hypo- 
thesis that they saw it at different seasons of the year, when its volume 
varies both in depth and width. Pococke describes it, near its outlet into 
the Dead sea, as larger than the Tiber at Rome, perhaps as broad as the 
Thames at Windsor, the stream rapid and turbid ; but he saw it in the lat- 
ter end of March when its volume is greatest. It no longer overflows its 
banks as in ancient days, its channel being now worn very deep. 

Lakes The chief lakes in Syria proper are those of the Baluir-cl - 
Kudos, and Apamca in the upper basin of the Orontes, and the lake of 
Antioch . In the highest valley of the Antilibanus is the small lake of 
Limone, and in the district of Damascus is the Naha r-cl- M a rj u , or 
“ Lake of the Meadows,” in which the numerous streams, irrigating the 
celebrated plain of that city, are lost ; it is saline. But the chief of all 
the lakes in this region is tlrat of Asphaltites commonly called the Dead 
Sea. By the late discoveries of Burckhardt, this lake is now ascertained to 
have had no existence previous to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrha, 
but to have been wholly the effect of that tremendous catastrophe which 
befel the cities of the plain, as narrated by Moses. Previous to this epoch 
the Jordan pursued its southern course to the gulf of Akaba, or eastern 
tongue of the Red sea, through the long valley of the Ghor, which is just 
a continuation of the same valley through which the Jordan runs, and of 
that which bounds the Dead sea. It is difficult to determine precisely 
by what physical agency this disastrous event was accomplished, and the 
subject would require a long discussion, for it is by no means exhausted. 
The lake has not yet been fully explored, nor the mountains on its shores. 
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It has never been navigated by so much as a boat in modern times ; its 
level has not been taken, its depth sounded, nor the sinuosities of its 
course ascertained. Its dimensions have been so variously given, by both 
ancients and moderns, that we cannot fix them with precision. According 
to Mr Bankes, its utmost length is not above 30 B. miles, in a straight 
line from N. to S. ; whilst according to the ancients it was double that 
length. But it is probable that, like many other lakes, it has much 
decreased, and is still decreasing ; but observations are still wanting to estab- 
lish this hypothesis, however much its modern extent may disagree with 
that assigned it by the ancients, who must be supposed to have known it 
much better than we. Its breadth is also undetermined. The specific gravity 
of its water is greater than that of any other saline lake on the surface of 
the globe, containing one-fourth of its weight in salts, if reduced to a state of 
perfect desiccation ; or if desiccated at a temperature of 130° on Fahrenheit's 
scale, they will amount to 41 percent of the water. The water of this 
lake is perfectly transparent, its taste extremely bitter, saline and pungent. 
The water of the Jordan, on the contrary, is extremely dissimilar, being 
soft, sweet, and light, containing only a 300th part of the solid matter con- 
tained in the water of the lake. “ Whoever,” says a recent traveller, “ has 
seen the Dead sea, will ever after have its aspect impressed on his mbmory ; 
it is, in truth, a gloomy and fearful spectacle. The precipices in general 
descend abruptly into the lake, and, on account of their height, it»is seldom 
agitated by the winds ; its shores are not visited by any footstep, save that 
of the wild Arab, and he holds it in superstitious dread. On some parts 
of the rocks there is a thick sulphureous incrustation, which appears foreign 
to their substance ; and in their steep descents, there are several deep 
caverns, where the benighted Bedouin sometimes finds a home. No un- 
pleasant effluvia are perceptible around it, and birds are seen occasionally 
flying across. For a considerable distance from the bank the water appeared 
very shallow; this, with tlie soft slime of the bottom, and the fatigue we 
had undergone, prevented our trying its bouyant properties by bathing. A 
few inches beneath the surface of the mud are found those black sulphureous 
stones out of which crosses are made and sold to the pilgrims. The water 
has an abominable taste, in which that of salt predominates; and we observed 
incrustations of salt on the surface of some of the rocks.” 


CHAP. II. — CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS. 

Climate , ] In a region so diversified as Syria, there must be a corre- 
spondent diversity both of climate and produce. According to Volney, Syria 
has three climates : that of the mountains, that of the plains, and that of the 
coast. The summits of the snowy Lebanon diffuse a salubrious coolness, 
whilst that of the coast is hot and humid, and the adjoining plains of the 
Syrian desert are subjected to a dry and scorching heat. The seasons and 
the productions consequently vary. In the mountains, the order of the 
former is very similar to that of the middle of France : the winter lasting 
from November to March, sharp and rigorous. No year passes without 
snow in the mountains and valleys, and the ground is often covered with it 
several feet deep for whole months. The spring and autumn are agreeable, 
and the summer-heats moderate. In the plains, on the contrary, when the 
vernal equinox has passed, a sudden transition takes place to overpowering 
heats which last till October. There is no gradual transition, as with us, from 
winter to spring, and from the latter to summer, but the summer com- 
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mences, as it were, instantaneously ; but, on the other band, so temperate is 
the winter that orange-trees, dates, bananas, and other delicate fruits, grow 
in the open field. 

Agricultural Produce .] If Syria were under an enlightened system of 
political government, where human art and industry, secure of protection and 
remuneration, would duly second the advantages of nature, no country on 
the globe would be more productive of vegetable wealth than it. In the 
small compass of twenty leagues the vegetable riches of the most distant 
regions might be brought together. Besides the common productions of 
wheat, rye, barley, beans, and the cotton-plant, which are every where cul- 
tivated, different districts have vegetable productions peculiar to themselves, 
as sesamum and dhoura in Palestine, maize in the light soil of Balbec, and 
rice in the marshy district of Houle. Sugar-canes have lately been intro- 
duced into the gardens of Saide and Bairoot, and equal those of the Egyp- 
tian Delta. Indigo grows spontaneously on the banks of the Jordan, in the 
country of Bashan, and only requires a little care to cause it acquire a 
good quality. Tobacco is produced in the hills of Latakie, which creates 
a commercial intercourse with Damietta and Cairo. At present this plant 
is cultivated in all the mountains. As for trees, independent of the cedar 
and the cypress, the olive grows at Antioch and llamla to the height of an 
oak. The white mulberry forms the wealth of the country of the Druses, 
by the beautiful silks which are obtained from it. The red and white wines 
of Lebanon rival those of Bourdeaux. Lemons and water-melons of 
superior quality are the boast of Jaffa ; the oranges of Tripoli equal those 
of Malta ; the figs of Bairout those of Marseilles, and its bananas rival those 
of St. Domingo ; Aleppo is unequalled for pistachio nuts ; and all the fruits 
of Europe are, as it were, combined in the fertile vale of Damascus ; 
Niebuhr thinks that the famed Arabian coffee-plant might also be cultivated 
in Palestine. To expatiate on this subject as it deserves would require a 
volume ; all that can be here done is merely to give a short outline of 
the varied produce of Syria. 

Animal Productions,^ All our domestic animals are here produced, 
besides the buffaloe and the camel. For our deer, it has the gazelle ; and, 
in place of wolves, it has the jackal, the hyena, and the ounce, which last 
has been mistaken for the tiger. We hear of no lions, though they once fre- 
quented the thickets ot the Jordan. We hear as little of bears, which once 
abounded. Of the insect-tribes, the locus* is the most formidable, and 
more destructive to Syria than all the ferocious animals put together. These 
insects are usually generated, during an uncommonly mild winter, in the Sy- 
rian and Arabian deserts ; from thence they take their flight to the plains of 
Syria, where they devour every species of vegetable life, grass, foliage, and 
every green thing, leaving the ground bare and desert. Their approach 
causes universal tenor, and their visit is followed by certain famine. A 
bird, called samarmar by the Syrians, which devours this destructive insect, 
combined with the S.E. winds, which drives them into the Mediterranean, 
are the only hope of the people. There is a kind of locust which affords 
a species of food to man. 

Minerals .] This is a barren subject, travellers saying little or nothing 
on the matter. All we know is, that the mountains are composed of 
primitive limestone, and that marble of various kinds is abundant. We 
are informed that coal has been lately found on Mount Lebanon. 
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CHAI\ III.— POPULATION— LANGUAGE— RELIGION. 

In proportion to its extent, no country on earth presents so motley a 
population as Syria. One cause of this may be found in the frequent re- 
volutions which Syria has undergone, having been successively invaded and 
conquered by the Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Macedonians, Romans, 
Arabs, Turks, Crusaders, Mamelukes, and the Osmanlees, to whom it is 
nominally subject. The aboriginal natives, the descendants of Aram, amal- 
gamated with the Greeks, form but a small portion of the present inhabi- 
tants, which are a mixed assemblage of Turks , Koords, Turcomans , , Arabs , 
Jews , and the numerous tribes and hostile creeds, that exist in the moun- 
tains and valleys of both the Lebanons and the mountains of the Hauran. 
To state the amount of such a mongrel population is impossible, as we have 
no precise data on the subject. We only know that it is not a tithe of 
what Syria might support, and probably of what it once contained. Its 
conjectural number does not exceed 2,000,000 at most. 

Language.^] The languages spoken in this country are as diversified as 
the population. The old Syriac is spoken only in a few districts in the 
vicinity of Damascus and Mount Lebanon ; and the Samaritans of Sichem, 
like the Jews, have forgotten their old language, which is only preserved 
in their copy of the Pentateuch. The Arabic predominates both in the 
country and in the towns ; and a corrupted mixture of Syriac and Chaldee, 
called the Nabathean language, is spoken by the peasantry. Turkish is 
spoken in many of the towns and cities, whilst both it and Koordish are 
spoken in the camps of the wandering Turkomans and Koords in the Pa- 
shalic of Aleppo. Respecting literature ^nd science, it is almost needless 
to say a word ; for of the latter nothing is found in any Mahommedan 
region, and the former is at a very low ebb both amongst Mussulmans and 
Christians. Only two libraries, says Volney, exist in all Syria, that of 
Djezzar Pasha, at Acre, and the convent of Mar Hanna Shouair, belonging 
to the Greek Catholics in the country of the Druses. Here is a printing 
press established nigh a century back by the Jesuit Missionaries ; but it is 
on a miserable scale, merely printing, on an average, about 180 volumes an- 
nually. Only seven persons are employed at this establishment ; and as no 
work is done on saints’ days — which are very numerous — little progress has or 
can be made. The greatest part of the books printed are Psalters, which, 
being the only classics of the Christian children, are always in demand. But 
the business seems to be declining, and will soon be given up. 

Religious Sects .] No country presents to the observer such a medley 
of hostile and opposite creeds as Syria. The two prevailing systems are 
Mahommedan and Christian ; but each of these contending faiths is split 
into a variety of sects, which hate each other as heartily as Mohammedans 
and Christians do each other. The Mutualees, the Druses , the Ansarians, 
and Ismaelians, are all heretical Mussulman sects, detested by, and equally 
detesting, the Sonnite Mussulmauns. The Mutualees are the followers of 
Alee, whom they regard with idolatrous veneration. This tribe inhabited 
the great valley which divides the two Lebanons, and were so powerful 
during the days of Sheik Daher, that they could bring 10,000 horsemen to 
the field. But, by their own ceaseless intestine discord, and the political 
cunning and military talents of Djezzar Pasha, of Acre, their power has been 
annihilated ; and, driven from their native soil, as they now are, to the 
rugged summits of the Antilibanus, they are on the eve of total extermi- 
nation, and the extinction of their very name. The Druses live to the S. 
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of the Maronites, in the western Lebanon, and are estimated at 120,000 
persons. It is impossible precisely to state their religious creed, as they 
have taken all possible precautions to conceal their most obnoxious tenets. 
They are divided into two classes, the Okhals , or ‘ the intelligent/ and the 
Djahels, or ‘ the ignorant/ The former, composing the sacred order, are 
10,000 in number, and possess all the secrets of the sect, and wear white 
turbans, the badge of purity. Every Thursday the Okhals assemble in 
their oratories, and perform their sacred rites ; but what these are, none 
but they themselves know. Guards are posted round the spot to prevent 
the approach of the profane, none but their wives being permitted to be 
there. If any of the uninitiated dare to witness any part of their sacred 
rites, instant death would be the consequence of the discovery. The 
Djahels perform no religious rites whatever, unless when circumstances 
oblige them to assume the appearance of Mohammedans. They then enter 
tiie mosques vith the Turks, and, like them, recite their prayers. Both 
Christ and Mohammed are considered as impostors by them, and they 
cherish an equal dislike to the followers of both. They believe in the 
divinity of Khalif Hakem, in his future re -appearance, and in the transmigra- 
tion of souls. They have been said to worship a calf (but of this we have 
no certainty), and the image of the Maoxda, or human form of the Khalif 
Ilakem, a golden image, locked up in a sacred chest of silver ; but of this 
we are also equally in the dark, as none have witnessed their rites but the 
initiated. They arc charged with practising in their worship the most 
abominable and obscene rites that ever the grossest paganism enjoined. 
The Ansarians and Ismadians are said to have orginated in the seventh 
century. They are a sort of Soofecs, or * Mystical Mussulmans/ 
and are the famous assassins mentioned in the history of the crusades. 
The Christians, on the other hand, are divided into the Melchites, or 
Royalists , Jacobites , or Monophy sites, Armenians , Nestorians , Maronites, 
and Latins, or Western Catholics. The Melchites are the most nu- 
merous. The very epithet is a sad relic of the bad policy of the 
Byzantine court, which was always intermeddling with the religious dis- 
putes of their Christian subjects. The Jacobites are also numerous. The 
Maronites are estimated at above 120,0 'JO in number. Whilst the A. t- 
sarians inhabit the coast and slope of the mountains, from Antioch to 4 ho 
Nahat* el Kebir, the Maronites extend southward from the hitter stream to 
the Nahar el Kelb. They were formerly Monothelites, hut renounced that 
heresy in 1182, and were re-admitted into the bosom of the Romish Church. 
The Maronites, however, deny both their heresy and recantation, and 
maintain that this account of their heresy was false and calumnious, and 
fabricated by Eutychius, the Jacobite Patriarch of Alexandria, a writer of 
the sixteenth century. They say, that their name of Maronites was derived 
from Maro, a monk of the 5th century, mentioned by Chrysostom and 
Theodoret. However this be, it is evident that they are the descendants 
of the Mardaites , or ‘ rebels of Mount Lebanon/ who, in the seventh cen- 
tury, were at open war both with the Greeks and Arabs, and have always 
maintained a species of nominal independence under their Turkish masters. 
Their territory is called the Kcsrawan , the Castravan of the crusade his- 
torians. According to a census taken in 1784*, the number of men able to 
carry arms was 35,000, which implies a population of HO, 000 souls. To 
this, if we add their clergy, and monks, and nuns, dispersed in 200 convents, 
and the people of the maritime towns, as Djebail, Batroun, and others, it 
will add other 10,000 to the above estimate. Mr Connor, on the other 
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hand, who was here in 1820, states the whole population at only 80,000 
souls, apparently on information procured from their Patriarch, at Canobin, 
and that the whole number of men fit for the use of ai ms did not exceed 
20,000 ; so discordant are the hearsay informations of travellers. They 
enjoy, under the Turks, the liberty of ringing church-bells and making 
processions within their own districts. These privileges, which no other 
Christians in Syria enjoy, of living near so many convents and churches, 
and of giving a loose, when they please, to religious feelings, and of rival- 
ing the Mussulmans in these, have attracted a great Christian population 
to a mountainous district, the most rugged and barren of all the Lebanon. 
Though dependent on the Romish church, their clergy have still the liberty 
of electing a spiritual head out of their own number, who is entitled the 
Batrack or Patriarch of Antioch. Their clergy, also, are permitted to 
marry, but they are allowed to do so only once, and the object of their 
choice must not be a widow, but a virgin. The gospel only is read aloud 
in Arabic, that the people may hear it ; but the mass is performed in 
Syriac, of which dialect the greater part understand not a word. 'Hie 
communion is partaken of in both kinds. Respecting the maintenance of 
their clergy, the statements of Volney and Burckhardt are at complete 
variance, the former stating that the clergy are wholly supported by the 
labour of their own hands, whilst the latter says that the people are im- 
poverished by their exactions, which, combined with the taxes ’levied on 
them by the emir of the Druses, render this Christian community the 
poorest in Turkey. It may, in general, be observed, that Syria is the head- 
quarters of intolerance. The Latins and the Greeks, the Maronites and 
the Melrhites the Nestorians and the Jacobites, vie with each other in a 
rigid adherence to their respective dogmas, and each sect would exterminate 
thi* other, had it the power ; the same spirit that breathed in Peter the 
ilermit still survives in the bosoms of the Syrian Christians. 


(MAP. IV.— PASRALIC OF ALEPPO. 

'! ms district comprehends Northern Syria, between the Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean. Of this portion, Aleppo is the capital. So rapid has been 
ihe decline of population in this pashalic, that, in 1785, it contained only 
100 villages, whereas in the deftar , or tax register, more than 3,200 villages 
were then comprehended within it. Dr Russel states that, in 1772, of 
300 villages, formerly belonging to the vicinity of the city, less than one- 
third were then inhabited, and that agriculture had declined in proportion. 

Those of our merchants,*’ says he, “ who have lived here twenty years, 
have seen the greater part of the environs of Aleppo depopulated. Nothing 
is now met with but ruined houses on every side, cisterns broken up, fields 
abandoned. The peasants have taken refuge in the towns, where they are 
lost in the mass of the population, and thus escape the rapacious hand of 
despotism.” This tract is composed for the most part of two large plains, 
that of Antioch on the W., and that of Aleppo on the E. On the N. and 
E. are high mountains, separating it from Cilicia and the pashalic of 
Marash. The soil is generally rich and clayey, abounding in rank and tall 
herbage after the winter-rains, but almost entirely destitute of fruit. The 
much greater part of the land is untilled, cultivation being scarcely seen in 
the vicinity of the towns and villages, so deplorable is the effect of 
long-continued misrule, and the incursions of the Turkoman and Koordish 
tribes. The principal productions are wheat, barley, and cotton, whilst, in 
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the mountains, the mulberry, the vine, the olive, and the fig, are cultivated. 
The maritime border is chiefly devoted to the cultivation of tobacco, and 
the immediate vicinity of Aleppo to the pistachio tree. 

City of Aleppo.'] Aleppo corresponds to the ancient Berrhoea , in the 
ancient Chalybonites and is situated near the little stream of the Kowaick, 
which loses itself in a small morass, six leagues below the city. The plain 
in which Aleppo stands is encircled with barren hills, pastured by sheep 
and goats, and destitute of trees. The city itself, with its numerous 
suburbs, occupied, previous to the late calamitous earthquake, eight small 
hills of unequal height, with the intermediate valleys, and a considerable 
space of flat ground, comprising in whole a circuit of seven miles. The 
walls are supposed to be the work of the Mameluke princes, when they 
possessed Syria, and hear that massive style of architecture which has been 
long obsolete in this region. There are nine gates to the city, two on each 
of the three sides, and three on the W. side. The buildings are of hewn 
stone, spacious and handsome within ; the streets well-paved, and kept re- 
markably clean, with a commodious footpath on each side, raised half a 
foot above the horse-way. Aleppo is supplied with good water from two 
springs^near the village of Heylan, eight miles north of the city, whence 
it is conveyed by an aqueduct, partly on a level with the ground and partly 
subterraneous, and refreshed by air shafts. It is then distributed to the 
public fountains, baths, seraglios, and to as many of the private houses whose 
owners choose to pay for it, by means of leaden and earthen pipes. The 
aqueduct is said to he coeval with the city, hut to have been repaired by 
the mother of Constantine, who is also said to have founded the church, 
now converted into the principal mosque. In 1218, the aqueduct was 
again repaired by Malek al Dhaher, the son of the great Saladin. It is 
annually cleansed, in the month of May, under the direction of the Cadi. 
This process occupies eight or nine days, during which the baths are shut 
up, and the inhabitants obliged to depend on their subterraneous reservoirs, 
wells, and the water of the river. The air of Aleppo is pure, but penetrat- 
ing; the westerly winds, predominating in the summer, moderate the 
excessive heats, which, considering the then cloudless sky, the intense power 
of the solar rays, and the white chalky soil, would otherwise render it un- 
inhabitable. The mosques are numerous, and some of them magnificent. 
The khans are also numerous and large. The bazaars are long, covered, 
narrow streets. Every branch of business has its own bazaar which, as 
well as the streets, are locked up an hour and a half after sunset. The 
castle is a large Saracenic structure, seated on a high mount, apparently in 
the centre of the city, and half a mile in circuit. Like most cities in the 
East, Aleppo looks best at a distant view. The streets seem dull and 
narrow from the high stone walls and dead fronts on each side ; the shops 
are mean, and the baths and fountains unadorned. The great boast of 
Aleppo is its gardens, which extend nearly twelve miles in length, and are 
parted from each other by stone walls. As they are planted more with a 
view to profit than pleasure, little attention is paid to elegance, and they 
are mere compounds of kitchen and flower-gardens blended together, with- 
out parterres or grass plots; presenting a strange commixture of trees, 
and shrubs, and flowers, and esculent herbs. But inelegant as they may 
appear to the cultivated taste of an European, they afford an agreeable 
shade at noon to the languid traveller. Even he who has contemplated 
with delight the exquisite gardens of Richmond or Stowe, cannot fail of 
receiving new pleasure from the full blow of pomegranate groves. Listening 
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to the purling brooks, revived by the exhilarating breezes, and gazing on 
the verdure of the groves, and serenaded by the melody of the nightingale, 
delightful beyond what is heard in England, he will hardly regret, whilst 
indulging the pensive mood, the absence of British refinement in the art of 
gardening. Aleppo owes its chief importance to commerce, but which now, 
and for a long time past, has been on the decline. It was the emporium of 
Armenia and Diarbekir, — sent caravans to Persia and Bagdad, — communi- 
cated with India, by means of the Persian gulf and Bassora, — with Mecca 
and Egypt, by Damascus, — and with Europe, by Scanderoon and Latakia. 
Though much declined, it is still a great commercial city, and foreign mer- 
chants are numerous. The British, French, and Dutch, have consuls here, 
who are much respected. Its population has been variously estimated. By 
Tavernier it was estimated at 258,000 souls, in the city and suburbs, in 
1670; by D’Arvieux, in 1683, from 285,000 to 290,000 ; by Volney, in 
1785, at 200,000, but he remarks that, as the city is not larger than 
Nantes or Marseilles, and the houses only one story in height, they do not 
probably exceed 100,000 ; by Dr Russel, who resided here thirteen years, 
they were estimated at 235,000 in the middle of last century, of whom 

200.000 were Turks, 30,000 Christians, and 5,000 Jews; by Seitzen 
they are reduced to 150,000; whilst the Rev. Mr Connor, in 1820, 
reckons the Christian population alone at 31,600, namely: Greek catholics 
14,000, Maronites 2,000, Syrian catholics 5000, Nestorians* 100, Ar- 
menian catholics 8,000, Armenian schismatics 2,000, and Greeks, under 
the Patriarch of Aleppo, 500. In 1822, Aleppo was overthrown by one 
of those awful visitations of providence to which Syria lias been so often 
subjected.™ The position of Aleppo is 36° 1 1' 25" N. lat., and 37° 9' E. 

,on »-. 

Aintah . ] N. of Aleppo, on the southern skirts of Amanus, is Aintab, 
the ancient I)cba, situated in a plain environed with bills. It has been 
often visited with earthquakes, but still contains a supposed population of 

20.000 souls. 

Antioch.'] To the S.E. of Aleppo, near the Euphrates, are the ruins of 
IlierapoHs , the ancient Manbej, a city famed for its idolatry, and the birth- 
place of Lucian the Satirist. Antioch , formerly the capital of Syria, and 

30 The fate of tins city has been singularly deplorable of late years. A civil war long 
raged within its walls, between the pashas and janissaries, wherein the latter prevailed, 
and usurped all the power, so that ..the power of the Porte was entirely nominal, and 
quite insufficient to support its own governor. Hut, in 1813, Mohammed Pasha, son 
of Chapwan Oglou, was appointed pasha of Aleppo, who, aided by a body of horse 
from his father, stormed the towns of Rieha and Jissershogr, whose chiefs were 
in correspondence with the janissaries, and laid waste the adjoining territory, and 
then returned to his intrenched pamp before Aleppo, where, by bribing some and 
threatening others of the janissaries, he persuaded them to deliver up their chief, pro- 
mising them that he alone would be punished. This unhappy man was tortured lor 
nearly a week, to compel him to disclose his wealth, and, when that end was accomplished, 
his head was struck off. The remaining janissaries were invited by the pasha to a 
banquet in his camp, and were so foolish as to accept of the invitation. 'The moment 
they entered the precincts of the camp, they were seized, tortured, and put to death, 
and their heads, preserved in wax, sent to Constantinople. By this act, the. pasha 
became possessed of all the wealth the rebellious janissaries had accumulated for four- 
teen years, which was immense. This they had acquired by monopolizing the price 
of corn and all other provisions destined for the supply of the city, and l>y farming out 
the gardens and orchards in its vicinity, or purchasing their produce of the owners at 
their own price. Several of their chiefs had, by these means, acquired many millions of 
piastres in value, all of which was. vested in money, rich merchandise, or precious stones, 
deposited in many strong boxes, and either placed in secure situations or buried under 
ground. Of all this Madia mmed took possession, and restored the authority of the 
Porte over Aleppo, to the joy of the people, who generally prefer the yoke of one tyrant 
to that of the many. 

IV. 2 u 
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only second to Rome itself in wealth and population, successively visited by 
earthquakes and captured by contending armies, was finally ruined, in 
1269, by the Mameluke Sultaun of Egypt. It is now but a small miserable 
place, if it exists at all, as it was also thrown down, in 1822, by the same 
earthquake which overthrew Aleppo. Previous to that event, it still con- 
tained a conjectured population of from 9,000 to 10,000 souls, chiefly 
employed in cultivating silk. — About 15 miles below this ruined city was 
Selcucis , the ancient port of Antioch, now also a miserable place, called 
Suedia, containing- four or five hovels, and the house of the Turkish aga. — 
Scanderoon, the port of Aleppo, has nothing to recommend it. Its climate 
is deadly to Europeans. 

Cyrrheslica . ] The plain of the Cyrrhns , the ancient Cyrrhestica, N. 
of Antioch, is separated from the upper course of the Kowaik, or river of 
Aleppo, by a range of mountains on the E. and by another on the N. 
This vast and fertile plain, sufficient, in Kinnier’s opinion, to support all 
Syria with grain, is now pastured by nomadic Turkoman hordes, who 
neither acknowledge a sultan nor a pasha, and will not suffer this plain to 
be cultivated. It is well-watered by the Astvad , the Yagra , and the If rift, 
all whiyh run S. to the lake of Ifrin, which is thirty-six miles in circum- 
ference. 


CHAl*. IV.— PASHALIC OF DAMASCUS. 

As this district lies directly S. of the pashalic of Aleppo, it comes natu- 
rally to be next described. It occupies the largest and most populous part 
of Syria. It comprehends, according to Burkchardt, almost the whole 
western part of Syria, extending from Marrah to Hebron ; and is bounded 
on the W. by the Anzairie mountains and the Antilibanus, and on the K. 
by the Euphrates ami the desert. It contains the cities of Hama, Hems, 
Damascus, Baalbec, Jerusalem, and the now tenantless solitude of the 
once famed Palmyra. 

Marrah .] Going S. from Antioch, we enter on this pashalic at Mar- 
rah, the frontier town, under an independent aga, a place of no political 
consequence nor commerce. 

Apamea.~\ Proceeding up the valley of the Upper O routes, enclosed 
between the Anzairie mountains on the W and the Jebal llieha on the E. 
we first meet with Horvaish , and then with Kalaat-el-Medyk , the ancient 
Apamea , built at the southern extremity of the lake Ain Taka , in a pen- 
insula formed by the Orontes and the lake. It is now an insignificant 
place. — Farther S. is the Bahar-el-Kadesh , a lake 6 miles long by 3 broad, 
and abounding in excellent fish. 

Hamah . ] Still farther S. on the Orontes is the celebrated city of 
Hamah, the Hamath of scripture, situated in a most fertile vale on both 
sides of the Orontes. The city still contains 30,000 people. Their prin- 
cipal commerce is with the Bedouins, whom they supply with woollen 
abbas and tent furniture. Hamah was the birth-place of Abulfeda, that 
most distinguished of Oriental geographers and annalists. 

Palmyra. 2 At a direct distance of about 90 British miles nearly due 
E. are the ruins of the celebrated Palmyra, 190 miles S.E. of Aleppo, 
and 180 N.E. of Damascus. These interesting remains have been suc- 
cessively visited by European travellers since the latter end of the 17th 
century, and most recently by captains Mangles and Irby in 1818. 
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These travellers, who had visited the massy and majestic ruins of Thebes, 
ami those of the temple of the sun at Baalbec, did not think the ruins of 
Palmyra at all equal to them. We subjoin their description in a note. 87 This 
city corresponds to the Tadmor of the Desert, built by Solomon ; and as it 
enjoyed the benefit of the transit commerce between the Persian gulf and 
the Mediterranean sea, it rose to great wealth and importance. But the 
imprudent ambition of its female sovereign, the famed Zenobia, who pre* 
surned to contend with imperial Rome for the empire of the East, caused 
its political destruction ; and from that time it continued to decline as a 
city, both in opulence and commerce, till it finally ceased to exist. 

Damascus .] Four days’ journey S. of Hems is the venerable and ce- 
lebrated Damascus. No place in the world, says Maundrell, looks so well 
at a distance as Damascus. It is situated in an even plain, so extensive, 
that you can but just discern the mountains which bound its further side. 
Whether it be approached on the W., or the S., or the N., the road is said to 
pass for hours successively through rich olive-groves and gardens, generally 
enclosed by walls of sun-burnt brick, and surrounded and irrigated by de- 
lightful streamlets, partly natural and partly artificial. Damascus and its 
environs have ever been a theme of praise, not only by natives, , but by 
foreigners. The emperor Julian called it ‘ the city of Jupiter’ and ‘ the eye 
of the East,’ and says, in his letter to Serapion, that it excelled all others 
for the grandeur of its temples, the mildness of its climate, the excellence 
of its fountains, the multitude of its streams, and the fertility of its soil. 
So charming is the sight, say the Mussulmans, that the prophet Moham- 
med, when lie viewed it from the mountain Salehiyah, 2 miles W. of the 
plain and 1000 feet above the city, was so delighted with the prospect, 
that he forbore coming into it, lost he should forget his proper business, 


3; “ On opening upon the ruins of Palmyra,” says Mangles, “as seen from the Valley 
of the Tombs, we were much struck with the picturesque effect of the whole, present- 
ing altogether the most imposing sight of the kind we had ever seen. It was rendered 
doubly interesting hj our having travelled through a wilderness destitute of a single 
building, from which we suddenly opened upon these innumerable columns and other 
ruins, on a sandy plain on the skirts of the desert. Their snow-white appearance, 
contrasted with the yellow-sand, produced a very striking effect.” Great, however, he 
proceeds to say, was their disappointment, when, on a minute examination, they found 
that there was not a single column, pediment, architrave, portal, frieze, or other archi- 
tectural remnant, worthy of admiration. None of the columns exceed forty feet in 
height, or four feet in diameter : those of the boasted avenue have little more than 
thirty feet of altitude. Whereas the columns of Baalbec have nearly sixty feet in 
height, and seven in diameter, supporting a most rich and beautifully wrought episty- 
lium of twenty feet more; and the pillars are constructed of only three pieces of stone, 
while the smallest columns at Palmyra are formed of six, seven, and even eight parts. 
In the centre of the avenue, however, are four granite columns, each of one single stone, 
about thirty feet high . one only is still standing. “ Take any part of the ruins sepa- 
rately,” says this traveller, “and they excite but little interest; and altogether, we 
iudged the visit, to Palmyra hardly worthy of the time, expense, anxiety, and fatiguing 
lourney through the wilderness, which we had undergone to visit it. The projecting 
pedestals in the centre of the columns of the great avenue have a very unsightly ap- 
pearance. There is also a great sameness in the architecture, all the capitals being Co- 
rinthian, excepting those which surround the temple of the sun. These last were flut- 
ed and, when decorated with their brazen Ionic capitals, were doubtless very hand- 
some • hut the latter being now deficient, the beauty of the edifice is entirely destroyed. 
'The sculpture, as well of the capitals of the columns as of the other ornamental parts 
of the doorways and buildings, is very coarse and bad. The three arches at the end ol 
the avenue, so beautiful in the designs of Wood and Dawkins, are excessively insigni- 
ficant: the decorated frieze is badly wrought, and even the devices arc not striking. 
They are not to be compared to the common portals of '1 hebes, although the Egyptians 
were unacquainted with the arch. Every thing here is built of a very perishable stone : 
if it deserves the name of marble, it is very inferior even to that of Baalbec ; and wc 
arc inclined to think, the ruins of the latter place are much more worthy the traveller’s 
notice than those of Palmyra.” 
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and make it his paradise. Dr Richardson, however, who visited it in 1818, 
is by no means so lavish in his encomiums on this city as some of his pre- 
decessors, and thinks that its beauties have been much over-rated. Re- 
specting the view from Salehiyah above-mentioned, he says that the 
streams of water irrigating its plain are not perceptible from it ; nor does 
the plain itself exhibit that rich and luxuriant vegetation that adorns the 
banks of the Jordan and the Nile. It is only in the immediate vicinity 
of the city that this is so enchanting. The effect of the view from Sa- 
lehiyah is derived from the verdure of foliage varying from the deepest 
shade to the slightest tint of green, together with the bright sun and 
cloudless sky that illuminate the scenery of an Eastern world ; and so long 
as the verdure of the fields remains unchanged, diffuse throughout the 
landscape a charm unknown in countries where a dense and hazy atmo- 
sphere prevails. With all the advantages of a cloudless sky, the environs 
of Damascus, m point of natural scenery, extent, and cultivation, are not, 
in Richardsons opinion, to be named in comparison with the environs of 
London, any more than a stream 30 yards wide is to be compared to the 
majestic Thames ; or a continuous and almost uninhabited wood, of 5 or 
(5 miles tin extent, is to he compared to the beautiful and populous environs 
of the English metropolis. Damascus is a city of the highest antiquity, 
being at le 4 ast as ancient as the days of Abraham, if not still more so, and 
has been more fortunate in this respect than most of its contemporaries, 
as Nineveh, Babylon, or the Egyptian Thebes, and many others, all of 
which have disappeared, whilst it still survives as a populous, respectable, 
and wealthy city. Though from the time of David it has been succes- 
sively transferred, in the destructive game of war, from one political hand 
to another, it always survived every catastrophe, and twice rose to be the 
capital of a powerful state, — as in the time of the Ommiade khalifs, and 
in that of the renowned Noureddin. It lies 13G miles N. of Jerusalem, 
195 S. of Antioch, and 27(5 S.S.W. of Diarbekir ; long. 36° 30' E. of 
Greenwich, and lat. 33° 20' N. The city contains no certain objects of 
antiquarian interest ; and, in point of architecture, the houses are much the 
same with those of other Turkish cities. It however greatly surpasses 
Grand Cairo in cleanliness and comfort. It is encompassed with ramparts, 
now in a ruinous state. According to Niebuhr, the walls are something 
less than a league and a half in circumference. The city is said to contain 
above 500 large and magnificent houses entitled to the name of palaces ; 
but all their beauty and magnificence is confined to the interior, as in all 
eastern cities. The mosques and chapels are vevy numerous ; but the great 
mosque, the ancient cathedral, is the one most worthy of attention. The 
population, as usual, is variously estimated. Mr Brown estimated it at 
200,000 souls. The Christians are computed at 12,000 by Dr Richard- 
son, and at 20,000 by the Rev. Mr Connor, and the Jews at 2500. The 
Greek patriarch of Antioch resides here, and has under him 42 arch- 
bishops and bishops. The bazaars of Damascus are numerous and larger 
than those of Aleppo ; and each class of mechanics and merchants has its 
own bazaar. They are more elegant and airy, and better lighted than 
those of Cairo and Constantinople. The streets are narrow and irregular, 
and consequently well-shaded from the sun. 38 The chief manufactures are : 

® The street called Straight in Acts ix. 11, still exists under that appellation, as it 
leads direct from the gate to the palace of the pasha. Here the credulous will find 
abundant food to satisfy their faith. They will be shown the place where A dram was 
created, — and the red earth of the plain of which his body was composed, — the spot 
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a kind of stuff made of silk mixed with cotton, with which all Syria is 
supplied, cutlery-ware of steel and gold, shoes and boots, military accoutre- 
ments, and damasks. Next to Jerusalem itself, Damascus is venerated 
both by Christians and Moslems, all around it being hallowed ground. — 
Respecting the famed Abana aud Pharpar , the latter is recognized in the 
ChrysorrhoaSy or * golden river of the Greeks and Romans, and in the 
modern Barrady ; but of the Abana no mention is now made, and it is 
impossible to say which of the other streams correspond to it. But 
all* the streams, natural and artificial, which water the plain of Damascus, 
terminate in the Bahr-el-Mavjee, or 1 lake of the meadows/ 4 hours’ jour- 
ney E- of the city. 

The districts to the S. and S.K. of Damascus are 14 in number, and 
comprehend the Auranilis, Trachonitis , Gaulonilis , Iturea , Batanea , and 
Galaaditis of the ancients. 

The Uaiiran.~\ The Hauran is a vast and fertile plain, producing the 
finest wheat in Syria. It is inhabited by Turks, Druses, and agricultural 
Arabs. It is visited also in spring and summer by several Bedouin tribes. 
The resident population of this plain is calculated at 60,000 souls by 
Burckhardt, of whom 7000 are Druses, and 3000 are Christians. Both the 
Turks and Christians, in their customs and manners, very nearly resemble 
the Arabs, and speak the Bedouin dialect of the Arabic. In the matter 
of religion, Turks, Druses, and Christians are mutually tolerant; and the 
only religious animosities which Burckhardt witnessed were between the 
Greek and Catholic Christians. In no place is hospitality carried to a 
greater height than in the Hauran. In every village there is an inn or 
medhafe appointed for the use of strangers, where all such of decent ap- 
pearance are lodged and maintained. “ It is the duty of the sheikh,” says 
Burckhardt, “ to maintain this medhafe , which is like a tavern, with this 
difference, that the host himself pays the bill. The sheikh has a public 
allowance to pay these expenses.** 

The Ledja. ] The rocky desert called the Ledja and the Djebal-llau - 
ratiy comprehends all the uneven tract along the eastern side of the plain 
of Hauran, from near Damascus to Bosra. It is the Trachonitis of 
Strabo and Ptolemy, and answers to the two-fold division of that region, 
the capital of which was Missena , the ruins of which are three miles in 
circuit. On the eastern slope of the Djebal-IIauran, Burckhardt states that 
there are more than 200 ruined villages, all built of black porous basalt, at 
a quarter or half an hour’s distance from each other. This range of moun- 
tains is the Mans Alsadamus of Ptolemy. It is through the plain of 
Hauran that the Hajjee route to Mecca passes in its way from Damascus. 
The approach to Damascus on this side is very grand, being formed by a 
road above 150 paces wide, bordered on each side by groves of trees, and 
continued in a straight line for upwards of an hour. The termination of 
the Hajjee route through the Hauran is at the castle of Zerka, five days’ 
journey 8. of Damascus. Beyond this point commences Arabia. 

Baalbec.~\ To the N.W. of Damascus is the valley of Baalbec, between 
the Libanus and the Antilibanus. Baalbec, in Greek Heliopolis or i city 
of the sun/ was once a considerable place, particularly in the days of pagan 
idolatry, but is now a miserable village of 100 families, having been over- 


whelm Cain buried Abel, — the place where Abraham defeated the 4 kings, — that where. 
Elisha anointed fiazael, — the hospital built for lepers by Naaman the Syrian, — the 
house of Ananias, — the cave of the Soven Sleepers, — the tomb of Noah,— aud many 
other wonderful spots, both antediluvian and postdiluvian. 
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thrown by an earthquake in 1751, at which time it contained a population of 
5000 persons. Though a place of no political or commercial importance, yet 
the magnificent ruins of its temple — which Abulfeda calls the wonder of 
Syria — still arrest the attention of every traveller who visits this region. 
They have been successively described by Maundrell, Volney, Pococke, 
Squire, Burckhardt, Irby and Mangles, and Richardson, not to speak of the 
splendid work in which these ruins are delineated by Dawkins and Wood. 
There is not any spot in the ruins of Palmyra so imposing as the in- 
terior view of the temple at Baalbec. The temple of the sun at Palmyra 
is upon a grander scale than the latter, but it is choked up with Arab 
houses, and the architecture is far inferior. 39 Dr Richardson thinks that the 
building was originally Jewish and the work of Solomon, but that it was 
rebuilt in some after period, and that the second builders, while raising another 
structure upon the old foundations, in order that the whole might appear of 
one date, cut a -iew surface on the old stones. Whatever may be in this, the 
present temple was the work of Antoninus Pius, in the middle of the 2d 
century; the workmanship of the interior and the northern outside wall 
nre evidently Roman and the style of architecture Corinthian. To the N. 
and S. of this stupendous pile are two others, one of which has not been 
finished ; and half an hours walk from the city are the ruins of another very 
fine temple.^ The workmanship of all these buildings i9 without any visible 
cement whatever, yet so closely are the stones joined together that the 
blade of a knife cannot be inserted between them. Notwithstanding 
the extraordinary magnificence of these ruins, the temple of Baalbec is 
scarcely mentioned in the Greek and Roman writers. The only writer 
who has mentioned the subject at all is John of Antioch, who in a fragment 
of his works has attributed the construction of this temple to Antoninus 
Pius. 


CHAP. V. — PASIIALIC OF TRIPOLI. 

Tins district comprehends all the sea-coast from Latakia S. to the Nalir 
el-Kelb, which separates it from the pashalic of Acre. It is bounded on 
the E. by the chain of Lebanon which separates it from the valley of Baal- 
bec and the valley of the Orontes ; on the N. by Cape Ziarat, which divides 
it from the district of Antakia; and on the W. by the sea. By far the 

39 What astonishes travellers above all at Baalbec, is the magnitude of the stones em- 
ployed in building this edifice; so vast are they, that the ignorant natives attribute the 
erection to the devil. Three of these stones, according to Maundrell, who measured 
them, are one 63 feet long, and the other two 60 feet each, by 12 feet broad and as many 
thick ; and in the quarry from whence these stones were taken there still remains one 
entirely hewn 68 feet long, 17.8 inches wide, and 13.10 inches thick But the bottom 
of this enormous stone remained still attached to the rock. Dr Richardson measured 
two of the stones near the S. W. angle of the wall, and found the one to be 67 feet long 
by 14 broad and 9 thick, and the other 64 feet long, but he could not determine its 
breadth nor thickness. There was a third stone of apparently the same dimensions. 
Pococke says that in the N. wall there are also 7 very large stones, though not so colos- 
sal as the others. Dr Richardson noticed other stones in the S. W. wall 10 paces long, 
10 feet broad, and 6 feet thick. Dr Richardson seems utterly amazed at their dimen- 
sions. They are, perhaps, says he, the most ponderous masses that human hands or 
human machinery ever moved into a wall, and here they are between 20 and 30 feet 
above the foundation. Indeed, 1 am not acquainted with any building except this 
where we can find stones the half of the above dimensions or even the fourth of it. In 
the pyramids of Egypt we saw one or two stones 18 feet long, and at Koum-Ombos 
measured one of 23 feet long. But these are mere occasional blocks, introduced for 
purposes of particular security. A whole wall or a whole building, of nearly 400 feet 
a-side, constructed of stones from 80 to 60 feet long, is something more than Cyclopean ; 
the labours of a Hercules were but a joke to this ! 
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greater portion of this district is mountainous, the only plain being the nar- 
row stripe on the coast. It is watered by numberless mountain-streams, 
but it is less highly cultivated than the terraces of Lebanon. The chief pro- 
ductions are wheat, barley, and cotton ; hut tobacco chiefly in the district 
of Latakia. A great part of Mount Lebanon is included in this pashalic, 
which is divided into 14 districts : viz. 1. Djebbel Beshirai , a considerable 
tract to the E. of Tripoli, and which contains 12 villages, of which Antoura y 
Beshirai , and Canobin are the chief. — 2. El Zawye , a small district in 
Lower Lebanon. — 3. Batroon , a village with a small district on the sea- 
coast. — 4. El Koura , in the lower part of Lebanon divided from El Zawye 
by the Nahr Kadisha. — 5. El Vetoah to the E. of Djebail, and bordering 
on the Kesraouan. — 6. Akonra, a small district with a village of the same 
name, the seat of a Maronite bishop. — 7. El Dennye, to the N. and N.VV. 
of Beshirai. — 8 . Djebail , a district on the coast belonging to the town of 
that name. — 9. Djebbel-el-Meneitra , a Mutualee district in the days of Nie- 
buhr. — 10. El Hermel, on the eastern declivity of Lebanon towards Baal- 
bec. — 11. El Kataa , E. of Batroon. — 12. El Kella . — 13. El Shura. — 
14. Tortosa on the coast, and 15. El Ak/car, the northern declivity of 
Lebanon. But this last district is, in all probability, the san\e as the 
Akoura of Niebuhr. To these must be added the mountaiuous territories 
of the Anzeyries and Ismaelians extending from the Nahr el Kebir or 
great river to the N. of Latakia. The Mutualces formerly possessed 7 dis- 
tricts in this pashalic for two centuries, but they were expelled by Yousef, 
emir of the Druses, and they in their turn seized the Belad Baalbec, ami 
drove out the inhabitants. They are now reduced to a very small number. 
The whole of the Libanus which belongs to the pashalic of Tripoli is now 
in the hands of the emir of the Druses, who pays the miri or capitation- 
tax, amounting to 130 purses, collecting for himself more than GOO purses. 

Latakia .] Coming from the N. Latakia is the first place of conse- 
quence. This district formed part of the ancient Casiotis, so called from 
mount Casius, a range of bills extending N. to the Orontes. Latakia, the 
ancient Laodicect ad mare was built by Seleucus Nicator, who named it 
in honour of his mother. It stands on the N.W. side of Cape Ziarat, an 
elevated promontory which advances half a league into the sea. Though 
formerly a commercial city of considerable importance, being the port of 
Aleppo, its commerce is now declined in consequence of the decline of 
Aleppo, and it does not now contain above 4000 souls, though 30 years 
ago it contained 10,000 inhabitants. It is subject to earthquakes, one of 
which in 179G nearly destroyed the place. Several Roman antiquities are 
still to be found here. 

Jebilee, cjrc.] To the S. of this is Jebilee , the ancient Gabala , now a 
place of no consequence. — From Latakia to Tortosa is almost a continued 
succession of ruins along a vast rich plain at the foot of the Anzeyrey 
mountains, of no great height. — Tartous or Tortosa , the ancient Orthosia, 
a place of great consequence during the crusades, has nothing remaining 
hut its castle, which is very large and still inhabited. A large Christian 
church belonging to the place still stands almost entire, but is now con- 
verted into a stall for cattle. — S. of this is the isle of Buad , the Arvad of 
Scripture, and the Aradus of the Greeks. The island is now deserted, and 
a bare rock, without a single trace of those numerous houses that once 
covered it. Opposite to it, on the continent, are the supposed ruins of the 
Simyra of Strabo inhabited by the Zemarites of Scripture. 

Tripoli."] South of this is the modern Tripoli, composed of three cities, 
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a furlong distant from each other, hut which at length were joined by their 
respective suburbs. It is built on the declivity of the lowest hills of the 
Libanus, about half an hour from the shore. It is the neatest town in all 
Syria, the houses being all well-built of stone, and neatly constructed 
within. It is surrounded with luxuriant gardens, producing abundance of 
oranges and lemons, and extending over the whole triangular space between 
the town and the sea. The city is divided into two parts by the Wady 
Kadesha, which enters the plain through a beautiful narrow valley, and 
after traversing the town falls into the sea about the northern side of the 
triangle. It is a shallow rapid stream at its mouth, not even navigable by 
boats. On the summit of the hill on the N. side of the river stands the 
tomb of Abou Nazer ; and opposite on the S. side, just where the Kadesha 
enters the town, is the citadel, which commands both the town and the 
whole plain below, hut which is itself commanded by the height on the 
opposite side of the river, only 150 yards distant. This citadel is an old 
Saracenic building, as ancient as the epoch of the crusades, and has 
lately been completely repaired by Berber Aga. Tripoli is the most fa- 
voured spot in all Syria, as the maritime plain and neighbouring mountains 
place every variety of clime within a short distance of the inhabitants, and 
the Wady Kadesha is the most picturesque of valleys. Yet the situation, 
however beautiful, is not healthy ; and from July to September epidemic 
fevers prevail here, as at Scanderoon and Cyprus. These are owing to the 
practice of inundating the gardens, in order to water the mulberry-trees, 
that they may be sufficiently invigorated to put forth a second foliage. 
The town, moreover, being open only to the W., the air has no circulation, 
and a constant feeling of lassitude is experienced, which renders health 
there never beyond convalescence. The population of the place is esti- 
mated at 1 0,000, one-third of whom are Greek Christians under a bishop. 
The commerce of Tripoli, once considerable, has been on the decline ever 
since the destruction of the French trade. The chief article of export is 
silk, both raw and manufactured ; the other articles are sponges, soap, and 
alkaH for making it. Candian soap, which contains very little alkali, is 
imported, hut one-fourth of its weight of alkali being here added to it, it 
is resold to great advantage. Galls from the Anzeyrey mountains, yellow - 
wax from Lebanon, and madder, form other articles of exportation- The 
position of this place is in 35° 44' 20" E. long., and 34° 26' 26" N. lat. 

I te/roow.] S. of Tripoli is the. ancient Hotrys , now Butroon , founded 
by Itholml king of Tyre, about the time of the prophet Elijah. It still 
contains about 400 houses, and is the see of a Maronite bishop. — S. of 
Batroon is Djchail , 3 hours’ journey distant. This place was the abode 
of the ancient Giblites who famished Hiram with stone-squarers in pre- 
paring materials for Solomon’s, temple, and the Tyrians with caulkers. 

Interior or Mountain Districts .] The part of the Lebanon chain 
within this pashalic is called the Kesraouan , the Cast ra van of the cru- 
sades, as mentioned before. It is chiefly possessed by the Maronites. 
The convent of Canobin is the residence of the Maronite patriarch ; and 
may be considered as the capital of the Maronite community. It is 
merely a collection of cells, hermitages, and monasteries, with a church. 
Ten hours' distance, including stoppages by the way, from Tripoli (for 
distances here are not measured by miles as in Europe, but by time) is 
the delightful village of Eden near the famed cedars of Lebanon. It con- 
tains a population of 500 families, who quit the place on the approach of 
winter, and descend the mountains to the village of Zgarti, an hour’s dis- 
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tance from Tripoli. Eden is within 5 miles of the cedars, so renowned 
in sacred and profane history ; and in all probability these lofty trees an- 
ciently grew much nearer the village of Eden, as we read in Ezekiel of 
the trees of Eden as the choicest and best of Lebanon. 40 

II. — PALESTINE, OR THE HOLY LAND. 

Introductory Remarks .] We have at length arrived at the most in- 
teresting of all countries on the face of the globe, whether morally or 
physically considered. This once favoured spot was originally called 
Canaan from its first inhabitants ; but was afterwards designated by other 
appellations, as 4 the Land of Promise ;’ 4 the Land of God 4 the Holy 
Land ;’ ‘ the Pleasant Land and emphatically, 4 the Land,’ and 4 the 
Land flowing with milk and honey/ It was also called 4 the Land of 
Judah,’ from Judah the principal tribe ; and Judaea after the return from 
the Babylonish captivity, when the inhabitants were called Jehudim or 
Jews. It was also called Palestine from the Philistines who inhabit part 
of the sea-coast, and this was the appellation most commonly used by 
Roman and ecclesiastical writers, when it became a province of the 
Roman empire after the expulsion of the Jews. In more modern times it 
has been generally called 4 the Holy Land’ amongst Christians, as being 
the only section of the globe where the worship of the true Gdd was pre- 
served and perpetuated for more than 15 centuries, and, above all, as 
being honoured by the personal advent of the great Messiah, the root and 
the offspring of David, who was at once David’s son and David’s Lord, 
and as being the grand theatre whcu the mystery of man’s redemption 
was accomplished by the vicarious .sufferings of Christ. In short the 
circumstances connected with the ancient history of this land, and of them 
who inhabited it, render this small spot of more interest and importance 
in the eye of him who reads, and studies, and understands his Bible, than 
any other portion of the habitable globe ; and hence the eager solicitude 
of all classes of Christians to know something of the geography of & spot 
associated in their minds with so many interesting and hallowed circum- 
stances. Yet subjected as it has been for a period of nearly twelve cen- 
turies to the dominion of a people and a faith above all others hostile to 
Christianity, we are but imperfectly acquainted with its internal topo- 


40 It is somewhat strange that the name of this village has escaped the notice of for- 
mer travellers, as it is undoubtedly the very place intended by the prophet, and not the 
primeval Eden. The famous cedar-trees are now reduced to seven, and these venerable 
patriarchs of the vegetable world are fast hastening to utter extinction. In the middle 
of the 15th century their number was 28; in 1575, 24; in 1650, 23; in 1696, 16; m 
1733, 15* and, in 1810, Burekhardt counted only 11 or 12; and, finally, in 1818, Llr 
Richardson found only 7. It is probable that within less than half a century not one 
of them will be found. It is impossible to state the age of these cedars, lhe inhabi- 
tants devoutly believe them to be the remains of the identical forest which turiiished 
the timber of Solomon’s temple some three thousand years since ; and every year, on 
the day of the transfiguration, the Maronites, the Greeks, and the Armenians, cele- 
brate mass here at the foot of a cellar, upon a homely altar of stone. It « certain that 
the cedars now standing were ancient trees several hundred years ago. It has been a 
common, though very erroneous notion, that the cedars stand in the midst of perpetual 
snow. How cedars or any trees Whatsoever can grow amidst constant snow is quite 
inconceivable, and it is equally so that any should have believed it. There can be no ve- 
getation even of lichens where the snow never melts, and much less can it be supposed 
that such enormous trees as the cedars can vegetate at all in such a case. I here is 
always a line of demarcation between trees and snow in all such mountains aa aie 
covered more or less with perpetual snow, and the same is the case in such parts of 
Lebanon as attain that elevation. The fact is, that vyhere the cedars stand, the snow 
begins to melt in April, and is totally dissolved by the end of July, except w such 
cavities as are inaccessible to the solar rays. 

1 v. 2 C 
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graph y, and its natural history. Indeed this country never will, and never 
can he properly explored in its present political state. It must be de- 
livered from Turkish oppression and Mahommedan bigotry, — it must be 
cleared of all the rubbish brought into it by the superstitious Helena, and 
perpetuated by those hosts of monks who have nestled in it ever since, and 
be brought under a regular, efficient and enlightened system of govern- 
ment, — before we can expect such accounts of its physical geography and 
natural history as will satisfy the curiosity of the rational and enlightened 
mind, and enable us to compare the ancient with the modem Palestine. 


CHAP. I. — POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The Iloly Laud is at present under the dominion of two pashas, — those 
of Acre and Uamascus : the one ruling the coast, — the other the interior. 
Till lately the coast was divided into two pashalics, — those of Acre and 
Gaza : the former extending from the vicinity of Djebail nearly to Jaffa, — 
and the bitter from Jaffa to El Arisli. These two have been very recently 
united, and now form the pashalic of Acre. But the most of the interior, 
comprehending Jerusalem, Hebron, Nablous, Tiberias, and in fact the 
greater part of Palestine, are included in the pashalic of Damascus, which 
comprehends all the districts E. of the Jordan once possessed by the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, and the tribes of Reuben and Gad. In its present 
political division the pasha of Acre has under him the whole of the moun- 
tainous territory of the Druses, and the coast of Southern Phumicia, 
from the Nalmr-el-Kelb south to ("ape Blanco, the ancient Scala Tjjriorum , 
and the Alburn Promontorium of Ptolemy. This latter portion was not 
included in the early Israelitish territory ; hut the mountainous tract 
bounding it on the S.E., now called the Druse territory, and the Bekaa 
or valley between the two Lebanons, as far N.W. as the point of junction 
of thS two ranges, was given to them. From this N.W. point the boun- 
dary of the ancient Israelites ran S.W. along the summit of the eastern 
chain, or Antilibanus, to the point where it diverges into two ranges, in- 
cluding in this angle the upper valley and sources of the Jordan. From 
the bead of the angle, the boundary ran along the summit of the S.E. 
range, called Mount Hermon, to its most southern point. From thence 
the eastern limit went alongst the western boundary of the Hauran, cross- 
ing in its way the range of Mount Gilead, and from thence S. over a 
hilly rugged region all the way to the river Anion, the northern frontier 
of ancient Moab, whilst the territory ot the ancient Ammonites lay to the 
E. of this line. This limit was included in the original grant, and is quite 
independent of the subsequent conquests of David ; when under his son, 
the great Solomon, the eastern boundary was carried to the Euphrates, 
and the N. eastern to Hamath in Syria, on the Orontes, in 34° 45' N. lat. 
It was then that the kingdom of Solomon reached from sea to sea, namely, 

from the Mediterranean sea to the Red sea, and from ‘ the river the 

Euphrates — to the ends of the land, at the brook Sihor or torrent of El 
Arish, or, as it is expressed elsewhere, from Tiphsah or Tbapsacus to 
Gaza. In this large sense it included the whole of the modern pashalic of 
Damascus, the Syrian desert, and the country of the Ammonites, Edo- 
mites, and Moabites, now included under Arabia. This extended domi- 
nion, however, was but temporary, and the possessions of the Israelites 
were soon reduced to their original limits. Having described the country 
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E. of the Jordan in our account of Damascus, we must here confine our- 
selves to the pashalic of Acre, and the country W. of the Jordan and the 
Dead sea. In this tract are comprehended Southern Phoenicia, the Drusian 
mountaineers, the two Galilees between the Mediterranean and the sea 
of Tiberias, the district of Nablous S. of the Galilees, Judea Proper, 
and the coast from Cape Blanco to El Arish. On inspecting the map, 
this tract is seen to be but a long narrow stripe of territory, extending 
from 31° to 34° N. lat., or 207 British miles alongst the coast; and no 
where above 50 British miles broad, from the sea to the Jordan, nor above 
60 miles from the coast to the Dead sea. Even including the Trans- 
jordanic portion, its utmost breadth seldom exceeds 80 miles, and in the 
northern part not above 50 miles from Mount Ilermon to the sea. 


CHAR II.— TOPOGRAPHY. 

Topography As the limits of our work forbid us to enter into any 
minute description of the aspect, climate, and productions, of this inte- 
resting spot, which it would require a volume to delineate, we must con- 
tent ourselves with giving a short outline of the various districts mentioned 
above, beginning with the coast S. of the Nahar Kelb. 

Pikenicia.] Bairoot , the ancient Benjlus , is the first place ?f any conse- 
quence as we go to the S.W. It was once a celebrated place, and made 
a Roman colony by Augustus Caisar. It became a celebrated seminary of 
lawyers in the latter period of the Roman empire, when it was as famous 
for the study of law in the East, as Rome in the West, and was styled by 
Justinian, that paragon of legislators, 4 the mother and nurse of the law.’ 
During the crusades it was taken and retaken, and suffered severely 
both from Christians and Saracens. In the 17th century it was the capital 
of Eaker-el-deen, prince of the Druses, and the remains of his elegant pa- 
lace and ornamented gardens still exist. It is the sea-port for the cotton 
and silks of the Druses, and is surrounded with mulberry-plantatiQns, and 
orange and olive-groves. Bairoot is a fine healthy place, and contains 
about 10,000 souls, 3000 of whom are Turks, the rest Druses and Chris- 
tians. 

$aide.~] S.W. of Bairoot is Snide, the ancient Si don, the mother of 
the Phoenician commerce, and famed for its haven in the days of Jacob. 
It seems to have been the ancient capital of the Phoenicians before Tyre 
rose into importance. The immediate vicinity of Saide is a very pretty 
country, the plain at the foot of the hills, which is two miles wide, being 
filled with extensive and shady groves and gardens, with narrow lanes 
between them. The hills themselves are also fruitful. Saide is a larger 
town than Acre, the situation is good, and the air salubrious ; and it con- 
tains a population of 15,000 souls, 2000 of whom are Maronites, 400 
Jews, and the rest Turks. 

Tyre.~\ Ten miles S.W. of Saide arc the ruins of the ancient Sarepta, 
and 15 miles S.W. of this latter is Soor, the ancient Tyre , called by 
Joshua 5 the strong city of Tzoor,’ and the most celebrated of all the 
Phoenician cities. It seems to have been a colony from Sidon, and at a 
subsequent period to have eclipsed that city itself in commercial wealth 
and political importance, it being the greatest mart in the ancient world, 
and possessed of all the trade of the Mediterranean sea. So great was 
its naval power that it baffled the arms of the Assyrian conqueror Shal- 
manazar. It withstood the arms of Nebuchadnezzar for 13 years, and 
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when at length their city was taken by that powerful prince, the inhabi- 
tants retired into the insular Tyre where they built a new town, which soon 
rose to equal importance with the continental city. This renovated lyre 
stood a siege of 7 months from Alexander the Great, who treated the cap- 
tive inhabitants with unrelenting cruelty. But it was again rebuilt and 
repeopled by the same conqueror who had destroyed it, and rose again to 
importance, though not to its pristine grandeur, as the monopoly of com- 
merce which the former Tyre enjoyed was now annihilated for ever. 
After the Saracenic conquest of Syria, Tyre gradually declined, and at the 
end of the last century it was a miserable village with hardly 10 poor 
fishermen inhabiting it. But within these 30 years Tyre or Soor has 
again begun to lift up its head. In 1816, Soor, according to Buckingham, 
contained 800 substantial stone built dwellings, with suitable appendages, 
besides other smaller houses for the poorer classes, a mosque, 3 Christian 
churches, a rublic bath, anti 3 bazaars. He calculated the increasing 
population at from 5000 to 8000 souls, three-fourths of whom were Arab 
Catholics ; the rest Mussulmen, Arabs, and Turks. Mr Connor, how- 
ever, in 1820, gives a much lower estimate of the population, making it 
only 1900 in whole, as he was informed by the Greek Catholic arch- 
bishop of the place, and of these 100 only were Turks. — Two hours 
S.W. of tli;s is the White Cape, the boundary between Phoenicia and 
Palestine. 

Disuse Territory, j This mountainous tract comprehends the south- 
ern portion of Mount Lebanon, and contains, according to Niebuhr, 22 dis- 
tricts. It has the Kesrawan inhabited by the Maronites on the north, who, 
though a distinct community from the Druses, and living entirely by them- 
selves, are yet under the government of the emir of the Druses. The 
territory we are now about to describe belongs to the Druses, as distinct 
from the Maronites. Volney assigns only 7 districts to the Druses in- 
stead of 22 ; and it is possible that the 22 districts above mentioned may 
be merely subdivisions of the 7 given by Volney. One of these 22 is 
called the Kesrawan , which is the general name for the whole of the 
Maronite territory, and does not belong to the Druses. 11 Another district 
called El-Katta has been already mentioned as a Maronite district, and 
it therefore must be deducted from the number ; the district of El- 
Gharbia, mentioned by Volney, is subdivided into two by Burckhardt- ; and 
another called Sahel or the fiat country is mentioned by Volney, though 
not specified by Niebuhr or Burckhardt. Vs it is impossible to be precise 
on this head, and as several of the subdivisions seem to have little claim 
to the title of districts, but are only petty territories belonging to different 
ehiekhs, and some to the pasha, and some to the porte, we think it best to 
adhere to Volney division. The 1st district is Maine on the north, rich 
in iron mines. The 2d, Gharb, or the western district, has fine forests of 


41 It must lie refinanced, however, that the district called Kesrawan by Burckhardt, 
and enumerated amongst those belonging to the Druses, must not he confounded with 
the Kesrawan of the Maronites, reaching from the Nahar Kebir to the Nahar Kelb. 
The present is a small district reaching S. along the shore 31 hours from the Nahar 
Ibrahim to a small khan near El-Mellaha, and nearly the same breadth across the 
mountains. It is placed by him among the Maronite districts, and amongst those of 
the Druses in another jilace. If the Nahar-el-Kelb be the southern limit of the 
pashalio of Tripoli and of the Maronites, this district must be classed in that pashalic, 
and as a Maronite district; yet we are told that the whole of this district would fall 
within the pashalic of Saide and Acre, and consequently amongst the Druse districts. 
It is impossible to reconcile this discrepancy of topographical statement, and it must be 
left as we iound it. 
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pines. The 3d , Sahel , is a flat tract adjoining the sea, and abounding in 
vines. The 4>th, Shotif, the central district, is noted for silks, but of infe- 
rior quality. The 5l/i, Tefa or the apple-district, is on the south. The 
Qth is Sha/cif or the tobacco district ; and the 7th, Djoord , the highest and 
coldest district of the Druse territory. — The residence of the Druse emir 
is at the village of Beitedien , where he has built a splendid palace in the 
Italian taste, the interior being highly and tastefully decorated. There 
are three tribes or powerful clans of the Druses, the Sheah , the Yezbeky , 
and the Nelced , of which the first has obtained the ascendancy, and 
manages every thing with a high hand. This family came originally 
from the Druse mountain of Jebal Aala between Latakia and Aleppo. 
The second family, the Yezbeky, reside in the district of El Barouk be- 
tween Deir-el-Kamar and Zahle ; whilst the Neked are confined to Deir- 
el-Kamar. 

Maritime Palestine.] As soon as, in going S.W. alongst the coast 
we scale the mountain-pass of the Tyrian Ladder, we enter on the mari- 
time shore of the Iloly Land. This district is divided from the interior 
by a mountain-belt of from 1500 to 2000 feet in height, which reaches all 
the way from the bay of Acre to the frontiers of Egypt. Several lateral 
ridges from this upland belt run down towards the shore, and in some 
places reach it, forming promontories or head-lands on the coa^st. Of this 
tract, Acre, Jaffa, and Gaza, are at present the only places of political 
or commercial importance 

Acrc.~\ Acre, the seat of a pasha of three tails, is the ancient Acco , 
subsequently named Ptolemais , from one of the Ptolemies of Egypt. Its 
present name of Si Jean d’Acre was imposed on it in the time of the 
crusades by the knights of St John of Jerusalem. This place has obtain- 
ed lasting renown from the various sieges it has sustained at different pe- 
riods of its history, particularly that which it underwent from the cru- 
saders, when it was finally taken by Richard the Lion-hearted, after a 
long and very gallant defence by its Saracenic garrison ; and lastly, in 
1799, when it sustained a siege from the French arms under Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who was compelled to abandon the enterprise, the garrison 
being aided in their defence by a body of British sailors from the squadron 
under Sir Sidney Smith. This city had fallen rapidly to decay after the 
expulsion of the Christians by the Mameluke sultans of Egypt, and was 
almost deserted, till the celebrated Jezzar Pasha, by repairing the town and 
harbour, made it the first city, in point of strength and importance, on the 
coast. It contains at present about 20,000 inhabitants. All the rice, 
which is the staple food of the people of Palestine, enters by this port, 
and hence the importance of this place. It lies 27 miles S. of Tyre, and 
upwards of 98 inroad distance N. of Jerusalem. 

Mount CarmcL~\ Mount Carmel is a flattened cone of 2000 feet in 
height, extending E. to the plain of Jezreel, and 8. to the ancient Cmsarea. 
It was once celebrated for its vines : hence its name in Hebrew signifies 
4 the vine of God.* But its wonted fertility has long disappeared. 

Ccesarca^ Caesarea does not now exist ; and not a single inhabitant is 
now to be found where the stately city of Herod stood, and where Paul 
pled his cause so eloquently before king Agrippa. 

Jaffa,'] No other place of importance occurs on the coast till we arrive 
at Jaffa, the ancient Joppa , and the port of Jerusalem. It is a very ancient 
town, 40 miles W. of Jerusalem. It has obtained celebrity in modern 
times, by its, siege, capture, and the massacre of its garrison by Bonaparte. 
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The place at present contains 5000 souls, 600 of whom are Christians. 
Its commerce chiefly consists in grain, particularly rice from Egypt, and 
in the exportation of soa and cotton. The former is made of olive-oil 
and ashes. 

Philistia7\ At a small distance to the S. of Jaffa commenced the ter- 
ritory of the Philistines, a maritime tract, extending to Gaza. Of the 
five cities, Aslidod , Ekron , Gath , Askelon , and Gaza, the last is now tho 
only place which still retains some importance. Askelon has ceased to 
exist ; of Gath we hear no account ; Ekron is now a ruined village ; and 
Ashdod is but a small town on the top of a hill. Gaza still contains a 
small fortress, the residence of a Turkish aga, and is a comfortable looking 
place. 

El-Arish.~\ El-Arish, the ancient Rliinocoloura , and the natural fron- 
tier of Palestine on the side of Egypt, lies in the midst of drifting sands. 
It has a strong substantial fortress, which was put into good condition by 
the French while they possessed Egypt. 

Inter ion Palestine.] There are four routes into the interior: viz. 
three from the coast, and one from Damascus. Of the three, the most 
northern is that by Acre and Nazareth to Jerusalem ; the second is from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem, by Al-Ramla, over the mountains ; and the third is 
from Gaza.^by Hebron, to Jerusalem. Having described the coast from 
Acre to El-Arish, order requires that we commence with the most south- 
ern route, — that from El-Arish, by Gaza and Hebron, to the ancient Jew- 
ish capital. 

HcbronJ ] Ilehrou is still a pretty large town with 400 Arab houses, 
100 Jewish houses, besides those inhabited by Turks. It has the honour 
of prior antiquity to Zoan in Egypt, and as being near the plain of Mamie, 
where Abraham pitched his tent under the oak-tree. It is situated on the 
slope of a mountain, and has a strong castle. The surrounding country 
is much more beautiful than that near Jerusalem : the lull-slopes being 
richly studded with the prickly oak, the arbutus, and the Scotch fir, with 
other dwarf trees, flowering shrubs, and vineyards. Hebron is reputed a 
place of peculiar sanctity by Jews, Christians, and Moslems, as containing 
the sepulchre of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and of Joseph, 
and Sarah, the wife of Abraham. A Christian church, now converted 
into a mosque, covers these pretended remains. The tombs are covered 
with rich carpets of green silk, magnificently embroidered with gold — 
those of their wives with red silk similarly embroidered. These arc fur- 
nished by the Turkish sultan, and renewed from time to time. 

Ramla , The road from Jaffa to Jerusalem is more rugged and dif- 

ficult. than that by Gaza. Ramla lies 3 hours E. of Jaffa, and is supposed 
to be the same with Rama of Ephraim and the Arimathca of the New 
Testament. It is situated^n rich plain, and contains about 2000 fami- 
lies, according to Ali Bey. — About 3, miles E.N.E. is the ancient Lydda , 
now a poor village. — Within 12 miles of Jerusalem, on the same road, is 
Bethoor , an Arab village, supposed to be the ancient Rclhoron . 

Judean Mountains Two and a half hours from Ramla begin the 
mountains of Judea, which rise to about 1500 feet above the plain at 
their western foot. They are a naked and bare range, and present an 
aspect not unlike the road from Sanquhar to Leadhills in Scotland. Be- 
yond this hilly tract is the city of Jerusalem. 

. City of Jerusalem.'] The limits of this work do not permit us to de- 
scribe the ancient glories and fortunes of this renowned city. Nor will it 
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be required of us to enter into the legendary descriptions of the place, so 
copiously furnished by successive hosts of monks and pilgrims, and even 
learned travellers, who have swallowed, with amazing credulity, every 
monkish tale they heard, and even retailed them — occasionally with em- 
bellishments — to a believing world. Dr Clark has the credit of being 
tli© first who unmasked the whole tissue of imposture connected with 
this place. The truth is, the ancient city has long since totally disap- 
peared ; and not a vestige of the capital of David and Solomon now re- 
mains. The very course of the walls is changed, and the boundaries of 
the old city are doubtful. The superstition of the early Christians led 
them to venerate every spot in Palestine connected with sacred history. 
And had this natural feeling stopt here, it would have been harmless, ox 
even laudable ; but it went much farther : it attempted to recognize and 
perpetuate every memorial of past times, — and thus either confounded 
or annihilated what it wished to preserve. The modern city, the sup- 
posed representative of the old, is still held in high veneration, not merely 
by the descendants of the expatriated race, and by Christians, but even 
by the Moslems themselves, who call it El-Koods , or ‘ the Holy.’ 
When utterly destroyed by Hadrian, a new city was built on 'part of 
the ancient site, which was called JElia Capitolina , and made a Roman 
colony. Rut, when under Constantine, the Roman empire became Chris- 
tian, the city recovered its original name. The modern city has been 
described by a host of travellers, amongst the most accurate and re- 
spectable of whom are Maundrell, Clark, Chateaubriand, and Richardson. 
The description of the latter gentleman is the latest and best, as he had 
access, in the sacred character of a physician, to every part of the city, 
and even to the mosque of Omar, into which no Christian has been per- 
mitted to enter since tin day-, of the Ctusades. Among the objects most 
worthy of notice is the mosque of' Omar , the grandest and most ancient 
religious edifice of all those erected since the commencement of Islamisin, 
and equal in point of sanctity to that of Mekka. None but true believers 
are. allowed by the law to enter this sacred place, both it and the mosque 
of Mekka being considered as consecrated by the especial presence of the 
Deity. This splendid edifice was built by the khalif Omar immediately 
after the capture of Jerusalem in A. D. 637. It is built on the site of So- 
lomon’s temple. The crusaders, when they possessed Jerusalem, con- 
verted this Mohammedan mosque into a Christian church ; but the victo- 
rious Saladin restored it to its original use. The dimensions of this noble 
enclosure are 1489 feet long by 995 feet broad. It contains 2 mosques : 
the Sakhara in the centre of the enclosure, and the Ak/isa on the south 
side. We must extract a few passages from Dr Richardson’s elaborate 
and minute account of this building, which, along with the previous ac- 
count of it from Ali Bey, are the only descriptions of it which have ever 
been given to the world : — u In the sacred retirement of this charming 
spot, the followers of the prophet delight to saunter or repose as in the 
Elysium of their devotion, and arrayed in the gorgeous costume of the 
East, add much to the beauty, the interest, and solemn stillness of the 
scene, which they seem loath to quit either in going to or coining from the 
house of prayer. In the midst of this court, but nearer to the west and 
south sides, thero is an elevated platform, which is about 450 feet square, 
and is called Sloa Sakhara ; some parts of it are higher than others, as 
the ground on which it is erected is more or less elevated, but it may be 
said to average about 12 or 14 feet above the level of the grassy court. 
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It is paved with fine polished marble, chiefly white, with a shade of blue; 
some of the stones look very old, are curiously wrought and carved, and 
have evidently belonged to a former building. There are no trees on the 
Stoa Sakhara, but there are tufts of grass in many places, from the care- 
less manner in which it is kept, which afford great relief to the eye from 
the intense glare of light and heat reflected from the marble pavement. 
Round the edge of the Stoa Sakhara, there are numbers of small houses ; 
five of which on the north side are occupied by santones or religious as- 
cetics ; one on the south is for the doctors of the law to hold their consul- 
tations in ; one on the west for containing the oil for painting the brick 
and tile for the repair of the Sakhara ; the rest are places of private prayer 
for the different sects of Mussulmans or believers, which is the meaning 
of the word. But the great beauty of the platform, as well as of the 
whole enclosure, is the Sakhara itself, which is nearly in the middle of the 
platform, and but a little removed from the south side : it is a regular 
octagon, of about 60 feet a side, and is entered by 4 spacious doors. Each 
of these doors is adorned with a porch, which projects from the line of 
the building, and rises considerably up on the wall. The lower story of 
the Sakhara is faced with marble, the blocks of which are of different 
sizes, and many of them evidently resting on the side or narrowest sur- 
face. They look much older on a close inspection than they do when 
viewed from a distance, and their disintegration indicates a much greater 
age than the stones of the houses, said to have been built in the time of 
the mother of Constantine the Great ; and probably both they and the 
aged stones in the flooring on the Stoa Sakhara, formed part of the splen- 
did temple that was destroyed by the Homans. Each side of the Sak- 
hara is pannelled ; the centre 1 stone of one paiuiel is square, of another it 
is octagonal, and thus they alternate all round ; the sides of each pannel 
run down the angles of the building like a plain pilaster, and give the ap- 
pearance .as if the whole side of the edifice was set in a frame. The mar- 
ble is white with a considerable tinge of blue, and square pieces of blue 
marble are introduced in different places, so as to give the whole a pleas- 
ing effect. There are no windows in the marble part or lower story of 
the building. The upper story of this elegant building is faced with small 
tiles of about 8 or 0 inches square ; they are painted of different colours, 
white, yellow, green, and blue, but blue prevails throughout. They are 
covered with sentences from the koran , though of this fact I could not 
he certain on account of the height, and my imperfect knowledge of the 
character : there are 7 well-proportioned windows on each side, except 
where the porch rises high, and then there* are only 6, l of which is ge- 
nerally built up, so that only 5 are effective. The whole is extremely 
light and beautiful ; and from the mixture of the soft colours above, and 
the pannelled work and blue and white tinge of the marble below, the 
eye is more delighted with beholding it than any building I ever saw. 
The admiration excited by the appearance ofjlhe exterior was not dimin- 
ished by a view of the interior, the arrangements of which are so managed 
as to preserve throughout the octagonal form, agreeably to the ground 
plan of the building. The inside of the wall is white, without any or- 
nament : and I confess I am one of those who think ornaments misplaced 
in a house of prayer, or any thing tending to distract the mind when it 
comes there to hold converse with its God. The floor is of gray marble, 
and was then much covered with dust from some repairs that were exe- 
cuting on the dome. A little within the door of the Bab el Jenne, ojr 
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west door, there is a flat polished slab of green marble, which forms part 
of the floor. It is about 14 inches square, and was originally pierced by 
18 nails, which would have kept their place, but for the amazing chrono- 
metrical virtues with which they were endowed. For such is their magi- 
cal temper, that they either hold or quit, according to the times ; and on 
the winding up of each great and cardinal event, a nail has regularly been 
removed to mark its completion ; and so many of these signal periods have 
already rolled by, each clenched by an accompanying nail, that now only 
three and a half remain, fourteen and a half having been displaced in a 
supernatural manner. There are 24 columns in the first row, placed pa- 
rallel with the eight sides of the building, three opposite to each side so as 
still to preserve the octagonal form. They are all of the same kind of mar- 
ble, but rather of a darker hue than that on the exterior of the building. 
Eight of them are large square plain columns, of no order of architecture, 
and all placed opposite to the eight entering angles of the edifice ; they are 
indented on the inner side, so that they furnish an acute termination to the 
octagonal lines within. Between every two of the square columns there are 
two round columns, well proportioned, and resting on a base. They are from 
18 to 20 feet high, with a sort of Corinthian capital. I did not remark 
that it was gilt, which, had it been the case, I think I must have done, 
having specially noted that the leaf is raised, and turned over^ but that I 
did not consider it the true leaf of the Corinthian capital. A large square 
plinth of marble extends from the top of the one column to the other, and 
above it there are constructed a number of arches all round. The abut- 
ments of two separate arches rest upon the plinths above the capital of each 
column, so that there are three arches opposed to each side of the building, 
making 24 in the row of columns. The arches are slightly pointed, and 
support the inner end of the roof- or ceiling, which is of wood plas- 
tered, and ornament' 1 1 m compartments of the octagonal form, and highly 
gilt ; the outer end of the roof rests upon the walls of the building. The 
intercolumnial space is vacant. Not so in the inner circle of columns, 
to which we now proceed. They are about two paces from the outer 
row, and are only 10 in number. There are four iarge square columns, 
one opposed to each alternate angle of the building, and three small round 
columns between each of them. Their base rests upon an elevation of 
the floor, and they are capi tailed and surmounted with arches, the same 
as in the outer row : this inner row of columns supports the dome. The 
intercolumnial space is occupied by a high iron railing, so that all entrance 
to the holy stone, or centre of the mosque, is completely shut up, except 
by one door, which is open only at certain hours for the purposes of de- 
votion. But that to which this temple owes both its name and existence, 
is a large irregular oblong mass of stone that occupies the centre of the 
mosque. It is a mass of compact limestone, the same as that of the rock 
on which the city stands, and of the other mountains about Jerusalem ; and 
if I had not been told that it is a separate stone, I should have imagined it 
a part of the native rock that had been left unremoved, when the other parts 
were levelled down for the foundation of the building. It rises highest 
towards the south-west corner, and falls abruptly at the end where are the 
prints of the prophet’s foot. It is irregular on the upper surface, the 
same as when it was broken from the quarry. It is enclosed all round 
with a wooden railing, about four feet high, and which in every place is 
nearly in contact with the stone. 1 have already mentioned that there is 
a large cover of variously coloured satin suspended above it, and nothing 
iv. 2 D 
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can be held in greater veneration than the Hadjr el Sakhara, or the locked- 
up stone. Under it there is an apartment dug in the solid rock, which is 
entered by a stair that opens to the S.E The other places worthy of 
notice derive their importance solely from monkish legends, and the con- 
tinued system of imposture and delusion played off in common by the 
Latins, Greeks, and Armenians, who all have their separate convents, andt 
drive a most lucrative trade in beads, crosses, marking pilgrims, and other 
acts and arts of devout mummery. These places are the holy sepulchre, 
— mount Calvary, — the chapel of Sancta Helena, beneath which the cross 
was found, — the head of Adam, — the place where Christ appeared to 
Mary Magdalene, — the chapel of apparition where he appeared to the 
virgin, — the place of the centre of the world, — the stone that was rolled 
away from the sepulchre’s mouth, — the pillar of the flagellation,— -the 
prison of Christ, — the place where Christ’s garments were divided, the 
chapel of division, — the cleft made by the earthquake, — the place of the 
resurrection and of the ascension, — the place of the descent of the holy 
fire, — the houses of Caiaphas and Annas, — the palace of Pontius Pilate, 
—and many others. 

Population .] The population of Jerusalem can in fact be only 
conjectured, as it is constantly fluctuating. Dr Richardson classes 
them as follows: 5000 Turks, 5000 Christians, and 10,000 Jews. 
Buckingham, on the contrary, estimates the Mussulmans as tin* most 
numerous class, and says that the male Jews do not exceed 1000, and 
the females about 3000, which he accourrs for from the circumstance, 
that Jewish widows of all ranks, and from all quarters, flock thither, as 
they are sure of support from their own community. Buckingham’s in- 
formation oil this head came from a resident Jew, the governor’s banker, 
and chief man of the community. Mr Joliffe s estimate is the following : 
4000 Jews, 800 Latins, 2000 Greeks, 400 Armenians, 50 Copts, and 

13.000 Moslems: total, 20,250. In this estimate the Christians arc cer- 
tainly underrated, and the Moslems overrated ; but it is impossible, from 
want of accurate data, to determine the relative proportions of so motley 
a population. Dr Richardson’s estimate is founded on Turkish authority ; 
and one would think the Turks could have no possible motive to under- 
rate their own numbers. Mr Brown estimated the population at from 

18.000 to 20,000 persons. 

The Jews.] The Jews reside chiefly on the edge of mount Zion, and in the lower part of the city, 
near the shambles, which in summer are dreadfully offensive. Here, again, we shall avail ourselves 
of the account given of the present condition of the Jews of Jerusalem by Dr Richardson “ Many 
of the Jews are rich and in comfortable circumstances, and possess a good deal of property in Jerusa- 
lem ; but they are careful to conceal their wealth, and even their comfort, from the jealous eye of their 
rulers, lest, by awakening their cupidity. Borne vile, indefensible plot should be devised to their pre- 
judice. In going to visit a respectable Jew in the holy city, it is a common thing to pass to his house 
over a ruined foreground and up an awkward outside stair, constructed of rough unpolished stones, 
that totter under the foot ; but it improves as you ascend, and at the top has a respectable appearance, 
as it ends in an agreeable platform in front of the house. On entering the house itself, it is found to be 
clean and well furnished ; the sofas are covered with Persian carpets, and the people seem happy to 
receive you. The visiter is entertained with coffee and tobacco, as is the custom in the houses of the 
Turks and Christians. The ladies presented themselves with an ease and address that surprised me, 
and recalled to my memory the pleasing society of Europe. This difference of manner arises from 
many of the Jewish families in Jerusalem having resided in Spain or Portugal, when the females had 
rid themselves of the cruel domestic ftters of the East, and, on returning to their beloved land, bad 
very properly maintained their justly acquired freedom and rank in society. They almost all apeak a 
broken Italian, so that conversation goes on without the clumsy aid of an interpreter. It was the feast 
of the passover, and they were all eatiDg unleavened bread ; some of which was presented to me as a 
curiosity, and I partook of it merely that I might have the gratification of eating unleavened bread 
with the sons and daughters of Jacob in Jerusalem ; it is very insipid fare, and no one would eat it 
from choice. For the same reason I went to the synagogue, of which there aro two in Jerusalem, 
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although I Visited only one. The form of worship is the same as in this country, and, I believe, in 
every country which the Jews inhabit. The females have a separate part of the synagogue assigned 
to them, as in the synagogues in Europe, and in the Christian churches all over the Levant. They 
are not, however, expected to be frequent or regular in their attendance on public worship. The 
ladies generally make a point of going on the Sunday, that is, the Friday night or Saturday morning, 
after they are married ; and being thus introduced in their new capacity, once a year is considered as 
sufficient compliance, on their part, with the ancient injunction to assemble themselves together in the 
house of prayer. Like the votaries of some Christian establishments, the Jewesses trust more to the 
prayers of their priests than to their own. The synagogues in Jerusalem are both poor and small, not 
owing to the poverty of their possessors, but to the prudential motives above-mentioned. The Jew- 
esses in Jerusalem speak in a decided and firm tone, unlike the hesitating and timid voice of the Arab 
and Turkish females; and claim the European privilege of differing from their husbands, and main- 
taining their own opinions. They are fair and good-looking : red and auburn hair are by no means 
uncommon in either of the sexes. I never saw any of them with veils ; and was informed that it is 
the general practice of the Jewesses in Jerusalem to go with their faces uncovered ; they are the only 
females there who do so. Generally speaking, I think they are disposed to be rather of a plethoric 
habit; and the admirers of size and softness in the fair sex, will find as regularly well-built fatties, 
with double mouldings in the neck aud chin, among the fair daughters of Jerusalem, as among the 
fairer daughters of England. They seem particularly liable to eruptive diseases ; and the want of 
children is as great a heart-break to them now as it was in the days of Sarah. In passing up to the 
synagogue, I was particularly struck with the mean and wretched appearance of the houses on both 
sides of the streets, as well as with the poverty of their inhabitants. Some of the old men and old 
women had more withered and hungry aspects than any of our race I ever saw, with the exception of 
the caverned dames at Gornou in Egyptian Thebes, who might have sat in a stony field as a picture of 
famine the year after the flood. The sight of a poor Jew in Jerusalem has in it something peculiarly 
affecting. The heart, of this wonderful people, in whatever clime they roam, still turns to it as the 
city of their promised rest. The ' take pleasure i her ruins, and would lick the very dust for her 
sake. Jerusalem i;. the centre around which the exiled sons of Judah build, in airy diVams, the man 
sinus of their future gi catiuvsB. In whatever part of the world he may live, the heart’s desire of a 
Jew, when gathered to his fathers, is to be buried in Jerusalem. Thither they return from Spain and 
l’ortugal, from Egypt and Barbary, and other countries nmoner which they have been scattered ; and 
when, al ter all their longings, and all their struggles up the steeps of life, we t>ru them poor, and blind, 
and naked, in the streets of their once happy Zion, he must have a cold heart that can remain untouch- 
ed by their sufferings, without attering a prayer that the light of a reconciled countenance would 
shine on the darkness of Judah, and the day-star of Bethlehem arise in their hearts. The Jews are 
the best cicerones in Jeru alem, because they generally give the ancient names of places, which the 
guides and interpreter oe.lcu; to iiie d'fl'erent convents do nut. They aro not forward in present- 
ing themselves, and must ge< rally be sought lor.” 

Bethlehem.'] Bethlehem, the birth-place of our blessed Lord, is a poor 
village, containing 300 people. The monks here exhibit to the ignorant 
pilgrims, and such travellers as know no better, the cave of the Virgin or 
of the Nativity, in express contradiction to scripture, which expressly states 
the place of the nativity to have been a stable belonging to an inn or khan, 
and not in a cave or grotto cut out of a rock, or any excavation what- 
ever. The village is situated on a rising ground 6 miles S. of Jerusalem. 

Jericho . ] E. of Jerusalem, near the Jordan, stood the ancient Jeri- 
cho, now wholly in ruins. The village of Rihha , which is shown for 
it, 3 miles from that river, does not at all correspond to the site of the 
ancient Jericho; but the ruins which Buckingham discovered at the 
foot of the mountains, 4 miles nearer Jerusalem, may be those of Jericho. 
There are no palms hoav to ho seen in the plain, where once they grew in 
such profusion, and the famed balsam has long disappeared. The deso- 
lations of war, the want of water occasioned by the destruction of the 
aqueducts, and the neglect of cultivation, sufficiently account, as the fer- 
tility of the soil depended entirely on irrigation. The whole valley was 
once esteemed the most fruitful in Judea ; and the obstinacy with which 
the Jews fought here to prevent the balsam-trees from falling into the 
possession of the llomans, attests the importance which was attached to 
them. This tree, Pliny describes as peculiar to the vale of Jericho, and 
as “ more like a vine than a myrtle.” It was esteemed so precious a 
rarity, that both Pompey and Titus carried a specimen to Rome in tri- 
umph j and the balsam, owing to its scarcity, sold for double its weight in 
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silver , till its high price led to the practice of adulteration. Justin makes 
it the chief source of the national wealth. He describes the country in 
which it grew, as a valley like a garden, environed with continual hills, 
and, as it were, enclosed with a wall. “ The space of the valley contains 
200,000 acres, and is called Jericho. In that valley, there is wood as 
admirable for its fruitfulness as for its delight, for it is intermingled with 
palm-trees and opobalsamum. The trees of the opobalsamum have a re- 
semblance to fir-trees ; but they are lower, and are planted and husbanded 
after the manner of vines. On a set season of the year they sweat balsam. 
The darkness of the place is besides as wonderful as the fruitfulness of it ; 
for although the sun shines no where hotter in the world, there is naturally 
a moderate and perpetual gloominess of the air.” According to Mr Buck- 
ingham, this description is most accurate. u Both the heat and the 
gloominess,” he says, Ci were observed by us, though darkness would be 
an iinpropei term to apply to this gloom.” 

$herhem.~] N. of Jerusalem. 31 British miles, is Nations , the N ca- 
po l is of Josephus, the S/iechem of the Old Testament, and the Sychar of 
the New. It is situated in the narrow valley between the mounts of 
Ebal and Gerizim. Its site is romantic and beautiful, and the place 
itself is populous and flourishing, containing 10,000 people. It is noted 
as being thp ancient abode of the Samaritans, who bad a temple on mount 
Gerizim ; and a remnant of about 40 of whom still remained in Maun- 
drell’s time, 130 years ago, but they have now disappeared. The ruins 
of a large town were found by captain Mangles on the summit of mount 
Gerizim. "Flic two hills, Ebal and Gerizim , are elevated apparently 
800 feet above the valley where stands the town. 

SamariaT^ Six miles N. of Nablous is Sebaste the ancient Sama- 
ria, now a small and poor village, standing on a fine large insulated lull, 
surrounded by a broad deep valley, which is in its turn surrounded by 
4 hills, one on each side, which are cultivated in terraces up to the 
top, sown with grain, and planted with fig and olive-trees, as also is 
the valley. The ruins of Herod’s palace, and of an old Gothic monas- 
tery, are the only antiquities of the place, which is 40 miles N. of Je- 
rusalem, and was the ancient capital of the ten tribes. 

Plain of Jezrcel.~\ From Jenncen to Nazareth the road goes across 
the great plain of Jezreel, and half way between is the boundary line 
between the pashalics of Damascus and Acre. This delightful vale is 
but thinly inhabited, and not half-cultivated nor stocked with cattle. — 
From Jenncen to Beisan , the ancient Sethshan or Sct/lhopolis , not a 
village is to he seen. Beisan is a village of miserable hovels, containing 
200 people ; the vicinity is pastured by Arabs. In the neighbourhood 
is Mount Gilboa , celebrated as the place where Saul and his three sons 
fell in battle by the hand of the Philistines. It comes close to Beisan, 
and limits the plain on the W. It is a lengthened ridge rising into 
peaks 1000 feet above the level of the Jordan, which near Beisan is 
1 40 feet broad, deep and rapid. 

Tiberias^ About 24 miles N.E. of Beisan is Tabareeak , the ancient 
Tiberias , on the western shore of the lake called by its name. It is now 
but a poor place, containing about 4000 souls. It was built by Herod, 
and called Tiberias in honour of Tiberius Caisar. It was an ancient scat 
of Jewish literature, and it is still noted as a school of Jewish rahbies, who 
enjoy perfect toleration under the Turkish government at this place, and 
are at freedom to study the Old Testament and the Talmud. 
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Nazareth'] Nazareth, the abode of our Lord during his childhood, 
is a beautiful place, containing 3000 souls, in a circular basin enclosed by 
mountains. It seems, says Richardson, as if 15 mountains here met to form 
an enclosure for this delightful spot : they rise round it like the edge of a 
shell, as if to guard it from intrusion. The vicinity is a rich and beautiful 
field in the midst of barren mountains, and abounds in figs, small gardens, 
and hedges of the prickly pear, the rich dense grass forming an abundant 
pasture. The inhabitants are industrious, because they are better treated 
than those of the other towns in general. The Turkish population is about 
500 ; the remainder are Christians of the Greek, Greek Catholic, Ma- 
ronite, and Roman Catholic persuasions. When the French invaded 
Syria, Nazareth was occupied by six or eight hundred men, whose ad- 
vanced posts were at Tabaria and Szaftad. Two hours from hence, in the 
plain of ilsd radon, near the village of Foule, general Kleber sustained, 
with a corps not exceeding 1,500 men, the attack of the whole Syrian 
army, amounting, it is said, to 25,000. Having formed his battalion into 
a square, he continued lighting from sun-rise to mid-day, until they had 
expended almost all their ammunition. Bonaparte, informed of his peri- 
lous situation, then advanced to his support with GOO men ; at tjie sight 
of whom the Turks, panic-struck, took precipitately to flight : several 
thousands were killed, and many drowned in the river Dahoury, which 
then inundated part of the plain. Bonaparte dined at Nazareth*, and then 
returned to Acre. After the retreat of the French from Acre, Djezzav 
Pasha resolved on causing all the Christians in his dominions to he mas- 
sacred, and had actually sent orders to that effect to Nazareth and Jeru- 
salem. But Sir Sidney Smith, on being apprised of his intentions, sent 
him word, that if a single Christian head should fall, he would born hard 
Am*, and set it on fire. Sir Sidney’s interference is still remembered 
with heartfelt graticule by ail the Christians, who look upon him as their 
deliverer. “ His word,” says Burckhardt, “ I have often heard both 
Turks and Christian exclaim, was like God’s word — it never failed.” 

Mount Tabor .J Mount labor, celebrated as the place where Barak 
encamped against Sisera, and as the supposed place of the transfiguration, 
is 2 hours’ journey from Nazareth. It is an isolated hill, its summit 
resembling, at a distant view, a cone with the point cut oft’, rises to the 
height of 3000 feet : on the top are the ruins of a fortress, which Josephus 
built. Djebal Tor is the modern Arabic name of mount Tabor. “ From 
the top of Tabor,” says Maundrell, u you have a prospect which, if 
nothing else, will reward the labour of ascending it. It is impossible for 
man’s eyes to behold a higher gratification of this nature. On the N.W. 
you discern at a distance the Mediterranean, and all round you have the 
spacious and beautiful plains of Esdraelon and Galilee. Turning a little 
southward, you have in view the high mountains of Gilboa, fatal to Saul 
and his sons. Due east you discover the sea of Tiberias, distant about 
one day’s journey. A few points to the N. appears that which they call 
the Mount of the Beatitudes. Not far from this little hill is the city 
Saphet : it stands upon a very eminent and conspicuous mountain, and is 
seen far and near.” Beyond this is seen a much higher mountain, capped 
with snow, a part of the chain of Antilibanus. To the south-west is 
(■armed, and on the south the hills of Samaria. The whole of Mount 
Tabor, according to Burckhardt, is calcareous. During the greater part 
of the summer, it is covered in the morning with thick clouds, which dis- 
perse towards mid-day. A strong wind blows the whole of the day, 
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and in the night, dews fall more copious than are usually known in 
Syria. • 

Sepphor , <$•<?.] On the road from Nazareth to Acre is the ancient 
Sepphor, the largest city of ancient Galilee, now a mean and obscure 
village. This whole tract from Nazareth to the coast was once studded 
with towns and villages, and in the way lies the delicious plain of Za - 
bulon. The scenery here, says Clarke, is fully as delightful as the rich 
vales in the * S. of the Crimea. It reminded us of the finest parts of 
Kent and Surrey. 

Lake of Samachonitis.~] The lake of Samachonitis, or the waters of 
Merom , now called Bahar -cl- Houle, ‘ the lake of Julias,' is 7 miles long, 
according to Josephus, but uot above 2 miles broad, except towards its 
upper extremity. The banks are very level, no hills approaching it in any part. 
Its level, however, is considerably higher than the sea of Galilee. It abounds 
in fish. ItL waters are muddy and unwholesome, being marshy. In fact, 
after the snows are melted and the waters fallen, this lake is only a marsh, 
through which the Jordan runs. Its shores abound in wild boars, which 
find concealment in the surrounding reeds and rushes ; and the plain on the 
N. is literally covered with aquatic fowls of every kind. Beyond is the 
delightful vale of Ilasbeya , watered by the Moeil Ilasbeya, the principal 
stream of the Jordan. This district is inhabited chiefly by Druses, whose 
emir resides in the v'llage of Ilasbeya, situated on a high hill, and con- 
taining, according to Burckhardt, 700 houses, half of which belong to Druse 
families, the rest to Christians. 

Concluding Remarks,'] We have thus given a general view of the Holy 
Band. Much yet remains to be examined of its topography, and still 
more of its physical geography and natural history. Future travellers 
must take more time than hitherto lias been spent in its examination ; 
they must diligently compare its aspect, boundaries, extent, physical fea- 
tures, soil, climate, and natural history, with the notices of Scripture 
and of Josephus, and pay no attention whatever to the legendary trash 
that has accumulated in the hands of monks and friars since the days of 
Helena. — And, to conclude with the words of au enthusiastic and ac- 
complished writer on the topography of these regions, — u abhorrent alike 
from reason and from true piety, as is the superstition that has grafted 
itself upon this interest, yet, the curiosity which inspires the traveller, in 
reference more peculiarly to these scenes, is rational and laudable. If 
Troy and Thebes, if Athens and Rome, are visited with classic enthusiasm, 
much more worthy of awakening the strongest emotions in the mind of a 
Christian, must be the country whose history as far transcends in interest 
that of every other, as its literature (if we may apply that term to the 
divine volume) excels in sublimity, all the ethics, and philosophy, and 
poetry, and eloquence of the heathen world. This sentiment of interest 
or of reverence has, indeed, no necessary connexion with religious prin- 
ciple or enlightened worship ; for it may actuate alike the pious and the 
profligate. And, in the character of the Greek or llomish pilgrim, it is 
too generally found in connexion with an utter destitution of moral prin- 
ciple. The savage fanaticism of the crusades was an illustration of this 
fact on a grand scale ; and the same spirit that breathed in Peter the 
Hermit, yet survives ; the same fanaticism in a milder form actuates the 
pilgrims who continue to visit the holy sepulchre, with the view of ex- 
piating their sins by the performance of so meritorious a penance. The 
Mussulman hadgi, or the Hindoo devotee, differs little in the true cha- 
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racter of his religion, from these misguided Christians, and as little per- 
haps in his morals as in his creed. Only the stocks and stones in which 
their respective worship alike terminates, are called by less holy names. 
It becomes the Protestant to avoid the appearance of symbolising with 
this degrading and brutalizing idolatry. But were all this mummery 
swept away, and the Holy Land cleared of all the rubbish brought into 
it by the empress Helena, the holy sepulchre included, more than enough 
would remain to repay the Christian traveller, in the durable monuments 
of Nature. We know not the spot where Christ was crucified ; nor can 
determine the cave in which, for part of three days, his body was enso- 
pulehred ; nor is the exact point ascertainable from which he ascended to 
heaven. The Scriptures are silent, and no other authority can supply 
the information. But there are the scenes which he looked upon, the 
holy mount which once bore the temple, that Mount Olivet which once 
overlooked Jerusalem ; — there is Mount Gerizim overhanging the valley 
of Shechem, and the hill where once stood Samaria ; — there is Nazareth, 
within whose secluded vale our Lord so long awaited the time ap- 
pointed for his public ministry, — the plain of Gennesareth and the sea of 
Galilee, — the mountains to which lie retired, the plains in which he 
wrought his miracles, the waters which he trod, — and there the •Jordan 
still rolls its consecrated waters to the bituminous lake where Sodom 
stood.” 
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Arabia lias been, at all times, an object of interest, whether the peculia- 
rities of its soil and climate are considered, the character of its inhabitants, 
its language and literature, or the associations to which it gives rise, first, as 
connected with the sacred history of the Old Testament, and, finally, as 
the country from which Islamism sprung, a religion that has materially in- 
fluenced the destinies of a large portion of the civilized globe. 

Name.]] T!.c name Arabia — a name which can be traced up to a remote 
antiquity — is supposed to be derived from the Hebrew orcbeh, which signi- 
fies a wilderness or desert , and which is applicable to much the greater 
part of (he country. The oriental historians, however, reject this deriva- 
tion, and maintain that both the country and the language received their 
names from Yareb, the son of Joktan, the supposed founder of the kingdom 
of Yemen. By the Arabians themselves their country is called Jezeerah 
al Arab, that is, the Peninsula of the Arabians ; and by the Persians and 
Turks, Arabistan. 

Boundaries and Extent."] Arabia forms the south-western extremity of 
Asia, and is one of the largest peninsulas in flu world. It is hounded on 
the N. by part of Syria, and the Euphrates ; on the E. by the Chaldean 
mountains, the Persian gulf, and the gulf of Ormus ; on the S. by the In- 
dian ocean, and the Straits of Babehuandel ; and on the W. by the Red sea, 
the isthmus of Suez, and part of Syria. It lies between 1 2 }/ and 35“ of N. 
lat., and 33Jt-° and 50° of E. long.; measuring about 1,400 geographical 
miles in its greatest length, and 1,150 in its greatest breadth, from Cape 
Raus-al-IIud to the port of Djidda ; and forming an irregular triangle, the 
area of which contains according to Templernan 1,182,000, and according 
to Reichard and Wciland 1,005,727 square miles. 

Divisions.] The earlier Greek geographers divided Arabia into two 
parts, the Happy and the Desert (Felix and Desert a). Ptolemy added a 
third division, the Rocky (Petrtea). Arabia Desert a extended on the N. 
and E. as far as the Euphrates, which separated it from Mesopotamia and 
the Arabian Irak. It was the country of the ancient Nahatheans and the 
people of Kedar, answering to the modern Bedouins. Part of it, towards 
the E., is supposed to he the c land of Uz/ Its chief city was Palmyra. — 
Arabia Felix contained the fertile, habitable regions to the S. and W., and 
is supposed by some to be the Sheba of Scripture, although Abyssinia lias 
a better supported title to that claim. The northern parts were possessed 
by the Saracens, an appellation afterwards bestowed upon most of the 
tribes of Arabia. Arabia Petra k a comprehended the tract of country S. of 
the Dead sea, between Palestine and Egypt-, at the northern extremity of 
the Red sea. It was peopled by the Amalekites, the Cushites, the 
Moabites, the Ammonites, and Edomites. Petra was its capital, the same 
as Joktheel in Scripture, now Krac or Karac. — By oriental writers, Arabia 
is divided into five provinces, viz. Hedjaz, Tehama, Nedjed, Yemen, and 
Yamama. This division prevailed before the time of Ptolemy. Niebuhr 
divides Arabia into, 1. The desert of Mount Sinai, or Arabia Pet-rsca. 
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2. The province of Hedjaz. 3. The province of Nedjed. 4. The country 
of Yemen. 5. The kingdom of Hadramaut, the Hazarmaveth of Scripture. 
6. The country of Omman. 7. The country of Lachsa or Hadjar. 8. The 
independent states on the borders of the Persian gulf. In this division, the 
ancient Tehama is included in Yemen, from which Omman and Hadramaut 
have been disjoined, and are considered as separate provinces. The fol- 
lowing table may convey a pretty accurate notion of the political or 
territorial arrangement of the Arabian peninsula. 

I. MARITIME DISTRICTS. 

On the Coast of the Red Sea . 

1. Iledjaz, the holy land of the Moslems, nominally subject to the Porte, 
under the jurisdiction of the pasha of Djidda. 

2. Tehama, subject for the most part to the imam of Sana ; chief places, 
Mocha and Aden. 

On the Coast of the Arabian Sea, 

3. Hadramaut, governed by independent sheikhs , including part of Jafa, 
and the mountainous countries of Seger and Mahrah. 

4. Omman, divided among several petty sovereigns, of whom the chief 

is the imam of Mascat. • 

On the Coast of the Persian Gulf 

5. Lachsa, or Hadjar, including Bahhrein : governed by the reigning 
sheikh of the Beni K haled, whose capital is Lachsa. 

II. INLAND DISTRICTS. 

6. El Ared, or Nedjed-el-arud, comprising Aijana. 

7. El Kherdje, or Yemaumah (Yemama, Imama). 

8. El Nedjed, comprehending the greater part of Arabia Deserta. 

9. Yemen Proper, including the dominions of the imam of Sana ; the 
canton of Sahan ; the country of Djof ; the principality of the sultan of 
Kaukeban ; Bellad <*1 Kobail ; the small territories of Nehhm, Khaulan 
(Ilavilah), and Ard el Jafa, or Yafa, See, 


CHAP. I.— HISTORY. 

The authentic history of Arabia scarcely ascends to the fifth century of our 
era. From the earliest period, the Arabians appear to have been divided 
into various tribes, occasionally friendly or hostile, and under governments 
comparatively free and patriarchal. According to the oriental historians, 
upon whom, however, little dependence can be placed, the Arabians are 
sprung from Kahtan, or Joktan, the fifth in descent from Shein, and Adnan, 
descended in a direct line from Ishmael, the son of Abraham. The posterity 
of the former are called genuine or pure Arabs, and those of the latter 
naturalized or instititious Arabs, from having settled in Arabia many cen- 
turies after Joktan had possession of the country. 

Yemen and Ilamyar. Yarab, one of the sons of Joktan, is stated to 
have founded the kingdom of Yemen, and Jorham, another son, that of 
Hedjaz. Saba, the fourth king of Yemen, is said to have built a stupen- 
dous reservoir for receiving the water that descended from the mountains, 
which reservoir broke down during the reign of some of his descendants, 
and carried away a vast number of the inhabitants. Owing to the destruc- 
tion caused by this inundation, no less than eight tribes were compelled to 
abandon their homes, and seek for other settlements. Some removed into 
Chaldea, and founded the kingdom of Hira ; others settled in Syria Dama- 
scena, and gave rise to the kiugdom of Ghassan. Ilamyar, the immediate 

IV. 2 K 
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successor of Saba, gave his name to the kingdom of Hamyar, and his 
descendants were called Hamyarites, the Homerites of Ptolemy and other 
Greek writers. Hamyar was succeeded by a long line of hereditary 
princes, concerning whom it would merely perplex the reader to enter into 
any details. There were several petty kings in different parts of Yemen, 
but they were mostly subject to the Hamyarite sovereign. The last of the 
line, save one, was Yusof, surnamed Dhu Nowauss, who lived about 70 
years before Mahomet. He was a Jew, and a fierce persecutor of the 
Christians, 6,000 of whom he is said to have thrown into a fiery pit, for 
which horrid deed, he is anathematized in the Koran. The patriarch of 
Alexandria instigated the king of Abyssinia to undertake the Christian 
cause. The forces of Dhu Nowauss were completed routed, and he him- 
self, pursued by the Abyssinians, spurred his horse into the sea, and perished. 
Abrahah, an Abyssinian general, now assumed the government of Hamyar 
and Yemen, and reigned lor twenty-three years. The Christian religion 
was established in Yemen; and Abrahah is said to have led an army to 
tin* gates of Mekka, accompanied by a famous elephant, with the design of 
demolishing the Kaaba, but the design was frustrated from his army being 
cut off by some epidemical disease. The Mahometans say that, upon the 
approach of Abrahah to Mekka, the elephant, upon which he was mounted, 
knelt doupi, and refused to advance, and thus miraculously preserved the 
holy city. This happened A.l). 569, which is, therefore, called the year 
of the elephant, and in this year Mahomet was born. Shortly after, 
Seyff, of the royal family of Hamyar, having procured the assistance of 
the king of Persia, succeeded in expelling the Abyssinians from Yemen, 
and in seating himself on the throne of his ancestors. His reign, however, 
was of short duration, and with him terminated the race of Hamyar. On 
bis death, the government of Yemen devolved on the lieutenants of the 
Persian monarch, who bore the title of ameers, or emirs. 

Iledjaz .] The posterity of Jorltam reigned in Iledjaz till the time of 
fshmael, who married into this tribe, and his second son, Kedar, succeeded to 
the throne. Of the successors of Kedar nothing is known with certainty; hut 
it would appear that, about the time of Alexander the Great, Iledjaz was 
divided among several independent tribes, whose jarring interests occasioned 
a continual warfare. Of these, the most powerful were the Koreish and 
tile Khozaites. The former were of the posterity of Ishmael, and were 
considered the noblest of the Arabian tribes. They were called after 
Fehr, or Koreish, an ancestor of Mahomet. The Khozaites were a colony 
from Yemen, who had emigrated on the breaking down of the reservoir 
there, and, establishing themselves at Mekka, assumed the government of 
that place and its kaaba or temple, till Kosa, of the tribe of Koreish, wrested 
it from them, and, with his successors, retained it till the time of Mahomet. 
Among the descendants of Kosa, Abd Menof is celebrated for his piety, 
and Atnru, surnamed Hashem, for his wisdom and generosity. The 
memory of the latter is held in such veneration, that the posterity of 
Mahomet call themselves Hashemites, and the princes of Mekka, to this 
day, take the title of A1 Imam A1 Hashem, * the prince of the Hashemites.* 
Abdul Motalleh, the son of Hashem, was the grandfather of Mahomet, the 
impostor ; and it was not one of the least recommendations of the preten- 
sions of that extraordinary man, that he was thus nobly related. In the 
language of his countrymen, he sprung from the race of Thenanah, the 
best of the Arabs ; from the tribe of Koreish, the best of Thenanah ; and 
was the direct descendant of Hashem, the best of the Koreish. 
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Mahomet .] Mahomet or Mohammed, 1 the only son of Abdallah and 
Aineinah, was born at INJekka, A.D. 569. Being left an orphan before his 
eighth year, he was consigned to the care of his uncle, Abu Taleb, the 
pontifical head of the tribe, and who earned on an extensive merchandise 
with the neighbouring nations. By this guardian he was instructed in the 
arts of war and merchandise ; he accompanied him to the fairs of Syria, and 
fought with him in some of the conflicts between the Arabian tribes. When 
in his twenty-fifth year, being recommended as factor to Kadijah, the widow 
of a wealthy trader, he conducted himself so much to her satisfaction, that 
she made him her husband. Being thus raised to affluence, he was enabled 
to live as became the nephew of the protector of the Kaaba, and to vie in 
splendour with the richest in Mekka. Nothing further is recorded of him 
till he readies the fortieth year of his age, when he began to disclose his 
pretended mission. 

This period of Mahomet’s life corresponded with the greatest depression 
of the Persian and Roman empires, so that nothing was to be feared in the 
progress of Mahometanism from the intervention of those once formidable 
powers. The western part of the Roman empire had been conquered and 
usurped by the Goths ; the eastern, from its capital often termed the Con- 
stantinopolitan empire, was engaged in ceaseless wars with Persia, alike 
ruinous to the victors and the *an<p islicd ; since,, jealousy and tyranny 
having disarmed the subjects of both empires, the waste occasioned by war 
could only be supplied by mercenaries or slaves. At the same time, both 
those rival monarchies were harassed by prcdr*ory incursions of Huns, 
Avars, and other nations of Scythian descent, then hovering over 
the rich plains and populous cities of southern Asia. Heresies, also, 
increased in the Christian church, and expanded under the rage of persecu- 
tion ; while abstruse and idolatrous adoration were substituted for 

the purity and simplVtiy of the gospel. While the neighbouring nations 
were weak and declining, shaken with tyranny and persecution, Arabia was 
free and flourishing. In this country sectaries of every denomination sought 
an asylum from oppression. Numbers of Jews, on their expulsion from 
Judea, settled there; and Judaism spread so widely, that at one time 
it was the prevalent faith in the kingdom of Yemen. At the be- 
ginning of the third century, many Christians of the eastern church were 
also compelled to fly there for refuge ; and on the conquest of Yemen by 
the Abyssinians, Christianity, as already stated, became its established re- 
ligion. Other sects there were of many denominations within the borders 
of Arabia, which took refuge there from the proscriptions of imperial 
edicts. 

The abuses and corruptions which at this time so grossly pervaded 
every Christian sect, and the endless religious controversies and contentions 
which convulsed the eastern world, might possibly first suggest to Mahomet 
the idea of a reformation, and the general incorporation of all sects under 
one great faith. To conciliate all parties, and to make his opinions accep- 
table to every description of religionists, he assumed, as the foundation of 
bis system, some of those points concerning which most of them were 
agreed ; and in his other doctrines and institutions, he addressed himself to 
the passions and prejudices of his countrymen. The Deity, he asserted, 
had, in different ages, made revelations of his will to the human race. The 
doctrines taught by these revelations had always been essentially the same, 

1 Mohammed is the proper orthography ; but we adopt Mahomet as being the more 
familiar. 
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but had been successively corrupted from their original purity. The re- 
velation of Abraham had been succeeded by that of Moses ; the revelation 
of Moses had given place to that of Jesus ; while he himself had been sent 
to confirm all preceding revelations ; to declare his own the most perfect 
of all, and to assure the human race, that it was the last with which they 
were to be favoured. 

Before, however, he began to declare his divine mission, he retired to 
a cave in Mount Hara, near Mekka, and, by his seclusion and appearance 
of sanctity, obtained a high name among his fellow citizens, lo his wife 
Kadijah, he first imparted the commission, which he pretended to have 
received from the Deity. She, under the influence, perhaps, of female su- 
perstition and vanity, received the information, not only with implicit faith, 
but with the utmost joy. Warrakah Ebn Navvfal, her cousin, was soon 
persuaded to renounce Christianity for the religion of the new prophet. 
Mahomet’s servant, Zeid, was next on the list of converts, and received his 
freedom as the reward of his faith, a rule which is strictly observed by Ma- 
hometans. Ali, the son of Mahomet’s uncle, Abu Taleb, though but nine 
years of age, became another proselyte ; and Abu Bekr, a man of consider- 
able influence among the tribe of the Koreish, declared himself also one of 
the faithful ; and, by his authority no less than by his example, in- 
creased the number of Mahomet’s followers. All these were privately 
instructed in the tenets of Islamism, the fundamental doctrine of which was, 
“ There is but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” Its precepts were 
pretended to be successive communications of the divine will, by the means 
of Gabriel ; and of these, collected or written by bis disciples, was com- 
posed the celebrated “ Koran,” or “ Book.” In the fourth year of his mis- 
sion, assembling his kindred of the race of Hashem, at a banquet, Mahomet 
openly announced to them his prophetic errand, and asked, who Avould 
be his vizier. No one answered, until the young Ali accepted, with en- 
thusiasm, the office. 

Having gained to his party many of the most powerful members of that 
family from which he was descended, he proceeded to inculcate the doc- 
trine of his mission upon the people at large ; but was so ill received by 
the Koreish, that they entered into a solemn combination against him and 
his followers, which combination was inscribed upon a parchment, and 
deposited in the Kaaba. Mahomet, however, found means, by a pretended 
miracle, to destroy the combination. Having, by fraud or corruption, pro- 
cured the destruction of the writing, so that the words, “ in the name of 
God,” were all that remained ; he declared that God had shown his dis- 
pleasure against the promoters of the combination, by destroying their deed 
of contract, except the words which he particularized. The Koreish, eager to 
detect the falsehood, had recourse to the parchment, and found it to be 
exactly as he had informed them. Without suspecting that the destruction 
might be artificially procured, they dared not to resist what appeared so 
clearly the voice of heaven. The combination was dissolved; the truth of 
Mahomet’s mission was confirmed to his friends, while the inveteracy of 
his enemies was greatly diminished. 

The success of Mahomet’s project was rendered much more doubtful 
by the death of Abu Taleb, whose influence in protecting him had hitherto 
been of the greatest advantage. His wife Kadijah also died, whose zeal 
had powerfully supported the cause of her husband. But Mahomet had 
now many adherents, and about this time his pretended journey to heaven, 
on his beast, Borak, under the protection of the angel Gabriel, is dated 
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A story more absurd was never imposed on the credulity of mankind. 
Those to whom he at first related it, ashamed at the barefaced imposition, 
advised him not to make it public. The advice was despised. The serious 
were shocked at the grossness of the imposition ; the more volatile turned 
the whole into ridicule ; till Abu Bekr declared his unlimited confidence 
in the veracity of the prophet, which has procured him the title of the 
‘ faithful witness.* What had appeared absurd, immediately looked ex- 
tremely probable. The more supernatural the story the more likely to be 
divine. Each wondered at his former doubts, and a solid foundation was 
laid for belief in the future dreams of the favoured prophet. 

llis opinions now began to spread among the Arabian tribes. The in- 
habitants of Medina received with joy a disciple of Islam ; and 75 proselytes, 
comprehending some of the noblest citizens, repaired to Mekka, to swear 
allegiance to their prophet. They took their oath of fidelity to him at al 
Akaba, a hill on the north of that city, swearing enmity against those? who 
should question his claims. 

The Koreish, who had little less aversion to the religion proposed to 
them by Mahomet, than to what they suspected to be his political schemes, 
were much alarmed when they heard of the treaty which had been/ormed 
with the inhabitants of Medina. It was resolved to kill Mahomet, and 
to execute this purpose, the adverse tribes assembled at his door. Maho- 
met, however, escaped by a back way, leaving Ali in disguise, to deceive 
those who sought him. The deception was soon perceived, and Mahomet 
was keenly followed. After several narrow escapes, each of which is 
attributed to a miracle, he arrived at Medina. From this flight, called by 
Mahometans the era of the Hegira, and which corresponds with the 16th 
July 622, of the Christian era, -very Mahometan dates his transactions. 

At Medina, Mahomet met with less opposition in his schemes than he 
had experienced at Mekka. The latter was the principal seat of the 
ancient religion of the country, and it contained the Kaaba or temple 
dedicated to the gods of the Arabians, and supposed to possess a high 
degree of sanctity : the former was inhabited by Jews, and by Christians 
infected with many heretical opinions. Mahomet seems, before this period, 
to have employed himself chiefly in declaiming against the ancient religion 
of his country : he had advanced few positive dogmas. He now turned 
his attention to the completion of his creed, and was careful to adopt such 
doctrines as might reconcile him to both Jews and Christians. He per- 
suaded them that to embrace his creed was not to adopt a new religion ; 
it was to embrace their former religion, carried to a higher degree of im- 
provement. By such arts he soon obtained a greater ascendancy in 
Medina, than he had ever been able to procure in Mekka. To give 
stability to his affairs, he more closely united his followers. He built a 
house for himself, and a mosque for the exercise of his religion. He 
gave his daughter Fatima to Ali, and espoused Ayesha the daughter of 
Abu Bekr, the first and most favoured of his several wives after the death 
of Kadijah : and thus endeavoured to confirm his mission, by his power, 
no less than by his sanctity. 

It is evident, from the alterations made at different times in his dogmas 
and precepts, that Mahomet, when he commenced his prophetical career, 
had not formed in his mind that complete system of religion which he 
afterwards established ; but that he was willing to adopt whatever was 
calculated to acquire or to preserve the friendship of such as he was de- 
sirous of pleasing. When he had fled to Medina, for example, and was 
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willing to reconcile to his party the Jews and Christians of that place, he 
directed, that, when engaged in prayer, the face should be turned towards 
Jerusalem. When he became less dependent on the friendship of the 
Jews, and was willing to ingratiate himself with the Arabs of the desert, 
he directed that, according to their old custom, the face, in prayer, should 
be turned towards the east. When he afterwards gained possession of 
Mekka, and wished to reconcile to his religion the most powerful tribes 
of Arabia, he once more altered the direction in which prayers were to be 
said. He then enjoined all his followers to pray towards Mekka, or 
rather towards the temple situated in that city, which last injunction is 
the one observed among his followers to this day. 

At Medina, his party in a short time became so strong, that he deter- 
mined to alter the plan of his operations. He accordingly pretended to 
have received a command from the Deity no longer to act upon the de- 
fensive, l>u f , to annoy his enemies in every possible manner. On this 
ground, several caravans of the Koreish were taken by surprise. Success 
gave courage to bis followers. At length, an attack upon a caravan occa- 
sioned a general engagement. The caravan consisted of a thousand 
camels, richly laden, and escorted by Abu Sofian Eben Harb, with only 
30 or 40 men. A prize so valuable, and so slightly protected, was not 
to be neglected. A party was sent out to intercept it. Sofian, learning 
the desigfi of the prophet, had procured such re-enforcements, as made his 
army amount to about 1000 men. Mahomet called together all his armed 
followers, who are said at this time to have amounted to no more than 
313. What was wanting in numbers to the followers of Mahomet, was 
made up in enthusiasm. Several combatants from each side engaged, 
before the general conflict. The champions of the Koreish were speedily 
vanquished. Mahomet was brave, but he wished likewise to sustain the 
character of the prophet, lie prayed fervently to God ; and, counter- 
feiting a trance, he declared that heaven had decreed to him the victory. 
His men, assured of an easy conquest, advanced with enthusiastic alacrity. 
Mahomet marched at their head ; and, throwing a handful of dust against 
the enemy, exclaimed, “ May their faces be confounded.” The conflict, 
was furious, but short. Nothing could withstand the religious frenzy of 
Mahomet’s followers. Of the Koreish 70 were killed, and as many made 
prisoners : while Mahomet lost only 14 men. Though Sofian was de- 
feated, he retreated in such order, as to protect the greater part of the 
caravan. The booty, however, was sufficient to produce a violent contest 
among the followers of Mahomet. To appease the tumult, an immediate 
revelation became necessary ; and it was decreed by heaven, that the fifth 
of the spoil should be reserved for religious purposes, while the remainder 
should be divided equally among those who had fought for it. 

After this engagement, which is called the battle of Beder, and on the 
result of which so much of Mahomet’s future fortune depended, lie led 
some of his followers against the Jews of Khaibar, feeling, probably, that 
nothing could attach an Arab soldiery so much to his cause as activity 
and the hope of plunder. Khaibar was the metropolis of the Arabian 
Jews, and its wealthy territory was protected by eight castles. These 
castles were successively taken by Mahomet, and the inhabitants of Khai- 
bar were obliged to pay him an annual tribute. Upon the Koraidites, 
another Jewish tribe, who had joined the Koreish in their opposition to 
the Mahometan cause, he exercised the most atrocious cruelties. Seven 
hundred of them were massacred in Medina, and their effects divided 
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among his followers. Other seven hundred of the tribe of Kainoka were 
expelled the city. 

In the 3d year of the Hegira, or the 625th of the Christian era, the 
Koreish made a vigorous attempt to diminish the power of the Moslems, 2 
and to retrieve their own honour. They collected an army of 3000 men, 
of which the command was given to Sofian, whose enmity to Mahomet 
was inflamed by former defeats. This army was opposed by Mahomet 
himself, at the head of upwards of 1000 men. To augment that religious 
zeal which was already sufficiently enthusiastic, three sacred standards 
were given to the army : while one, more sacred than the rest, was carried 
before the prophet himself. Mahomet posted his forces in an advanta- 
geous position. When the engagement commenced, they rushed upon the 
Koreish, with all the presumption which the alleged favour of heaven could 
inspire. Sofian’s troops could not withstand their impetuosity. The Ma- 
hometans pursued their advantage with too much ardour ; and the chosen 
body, placed for the protection of the rear, impatient to partake of the 
plunder, quitted their post with precipitation. The Koreish perceiving 
the disorder of their pursuers, returned with fury to the charge. One of 
their generals exclaimed that Mahomet was slain, and the astonished 
Moslems gave way on every side. Of the prophet’s followers upwards of 
70 perished ; Mahomet himself was wounded, and was rescued, only by 
the intrepidity of some of his friends. 

Had Sofian pursued his advantage, the cause of Mahometanism had 
perhaps been hopeless ; but he immediately retired, after having challenged 
Mahomet to meet him the following year. By this defeat, however, the 
followers of the prophet were greatly discouraged. They were at a loss 
to reconcile their disgrace with the favour of heaven. Many complained 
loudly of the death of ihmi dearest friends : but the crafty Mahomet was 
sufficiently prepared to answer them. The destiny of each individual, he 
assured them, was settled in the councils of heaven, and was altogether 
inevitable ; so that those who fell in battle must have died, had they re- 
mained at home. The defeat he attributed, not to the injustice of his 
cause, but to the sins of his army. And these doctrines, as they tended 
greatly to secure the interests of his projects, were immediately confirmed 
by pretended revelations from heaven. 

The Koreish now exerted all their influence to procure a combination 
against Mahomet; and, such was their success, that, together with the 
tribe of Ghaftan, and the Jews of A1 Nadir and Koreidha, they assembled 
an army of 12,000 men, and surrounding Medina, threatened at once to 
exterminate the prophet, his followers, and his religion. Mahomet de- 
fended the city with 3000 men. He surrounded it with a deep ditch. 
The Arabs were unacquainted with the operations of a siege. They lay 
for some time iuactive ; an interval which Mahomet was too much a poli- 
tician to neglect. The wealth which he had amassed, was employed in 
corrupting some of the leaders of the adverse party. These withdrew 
their followers, and the rest, dispirited by the diminution of their force, and 
disgusted by the tediousness of their operations, indignantly retired. 

A truce of ten years was concluded between Mahomet and the Koreish, 
in the sixth year of the Hegira ; and the Moslems were admitted to visit 

* Moslem, signifying a professor of Islam or Islamism, (i. e. the religion of Maho- 
met) makes Muse 1 man in the dual, and Muselmirm in the plural; but the legitimate 
plural in English is Moslems, though usage hits sanctioned Muselmansor Mussulmans. 
Islam is said to mean devotion, or the total resignation of body and soul to God. 
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the holy temple of Mekka. Two years after, Mahomet accused the 
Koreish of a breach of the truce, and, with an army of ten thousand men, 
marched to besiege Mekka. No sooner did he appear before the walls 
than the city surrendered at discretion. Abu Sofian, long the enemy of 
Mahomet and his religion, presented the keys of the city to the prophet, 
and embraced his doctrines. Though a conqueror and an impostor, on 
this occasion Mahomet was not cruel ; his anger was directed rather against 
the gods of his country than its inhabitants. He destroyed the whole of 
the idols of the Kaaba, but executed no more than three men and one 
woman belonging to the party of his enemies. By a pretended order 
from heaven, the keys of the Kaaba were entrusted to Othman Ebn Telha ; 
and the sacred black stone was retained, having been rendered a renewed 
object of veneration by the prophets holy touch. Mahomet remained only 
fifteen days at Mekka; and after reducing the powerful tribes of Ilawazan 
and Thakif, returned in triumph to Medina. 

The conquest of Mekka and of the Koreish was the signal for the sub- 
mission of the rest of Arabia. Ambassadors poured in upon the prophet 
of Islam from all quarters, to make submission in the name of their dif- 
ferent ‘tribes ; and the ninth of the Hegira is styled the year of embassies. 
Mahomet, now at the head of a numerous and enthusiastic host, directed 
his attention to the hostile designs upon the East of Heraclius the Roman 
emperor. He declared war against that sovereign ; but after leading a 
large army to the confines of Syria, finding nothing meditated, he returned 
to Medina, and upon his return, performed the pilgrimage of valediction , 
the rites and ceremonies of which were intended as a model to Moslems 
of all succeeding ages. On this occasion about 100,000 believers com- 
posed his train. The influence and religion of Mahomet continued rapidly 
to extend. Between the taking of Mekka and the time of his death, not 
more than three years elapsed. In that short period he had destroyed the 
idols of Arabia ; had extended his conquests to the borders of the Greek 
and Persian empires ; had rendered his name formidable to those once 
mighty nations ; had tried his arms against the disciplined troops of the 
former, and defeated them in a desperate encounter at Muta. His throne 
was now firmly established, and an impetus given to the Arabians, that in 
a few years induced them to invade, and enabled them to subdue, a great 
portion of the globe. Part of India, Persia, the Greek empire, the whole of 
Asia Minor, Egypt, Barbary, and Spain, were successively reduced by 
their victorious arms. And although Mahomet did not live to see such 
mighty conquests, he laid the first foundations of this wide-spreading do- 
minion. 

Mahomet’s health had been gradually declining for three years previous 
to his decease, in consequence of poison administered to him by a Jewess, 
in his favourite dish, a shoulder of mutton, with a view of trying his pro- 
phetic character ; but a fever proved the immediate cause of his death. 
The effect of this poison, which so long preyed upon his constitution, was 
sometimes so agonizing, that he would be heard to cry out, “ Oh I none 
of all the prophets ever suffered such torments as I now feel I” Till 
within three days of his death, he regularly officiated in the mosque, and 
preached to his people. “ If there be any man,” he said, from the pulpit, 

“ whom I have unjustly scourged, I submit my own back to the lash of 
retaliation. If I have aspersed the reputation of any Mussulman, let him 
proclaim my faults in the face of the congregation. If I have despoiled 
any one of his goods, let him come forward : the little which I possess shall 
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compensate the debt: I would rather be accused in this world than at the 
day ot judgment. As soon as he was conscious of his danger, he en- 
franchised his slaves, and directed the order of his funeral. The traditions 
of Ins followers relate, that at the hour of his death he maintained the 
same character he had borne through life, describing the visits of Gabriel 
and expressing a lively satisfaction at the benefits he considered him- 
self to have conferred on mankind. He expired, with his head reclining 
in the lap of the youngest and best beloved of his wives, Ayesha, in the 
eleventh year of the Hegira (June, A.D. 632) at the age of sixty-three. 
In the very chamber at Medina, where he died, his remains were depo- 
sited, and a simple monument placed over them, the story of the hanging 
coffin of Mahomet being an absurd fiction. 

Ihe private character of Mahomet seems to have been rather amiable. 
He was simple in his manners, frugal in his diet, affectionate in the rela- 
tions of life ; and the exhausted state of his coffers at his death proved 
the sincerity of his exhortations to benevolence. In the indulgence of his 
amorous propensities, however, he was licentious ; and although some 
apology for this may be found in the clime and manners of his country, 
nothing can excuse the vile impositions which he palmed upon his fol- 
lowers as revelations from heaven, dispensing him, in this matter, from 
those laws which he himself had imposed upon them. After Kajlijah, his 
first wife, died, and when the sunshine of prosperity beamed upon him, he 
kept eleven wives, and what is remarkable, all of them were widows, ex- 
cept Ayesha, whom he married when she was only nine years of age. 3 
Of his character as a prophet, legislator, and conqueror, a general view 
may be gathered from the history of his transactions. He was indebted 
to Judaism and Christianity fen most that was systematic in his religion ; 
but his civil polity was rude and barbarous ; and being rendered immu- 
table by its alliance with his creed and doctrines, it has proved a complete 
bar to progressive improvement in all the countries which have received 
his law. As a conqueror, especially as an Asiatic conqueror, he might be 
esteemed clement, were it not for the massacre of the Koreihite Jews, 
and one or two individual assassinations to which he was accessory. 
Among his decrees, one of them may be particularized as indicating 
genuine humanity : he enacted, that, in the sale of captives, the infant 
should not be separated from the mother. On the whole, while the 
characters of impostor and usurper are abundantly evident, it is possible, 
that some strong conviction of the unity and spiritual nature of the Deity, 
and a wish to exalt and improve his countrymen, may have been mingled 
up with the policy and ambition by which this extraordinary founder of 
the faith of succeeding myriads was so memorably distinguished. 

Khalifate .] On the death of Mahomet, Abu Bekr was elected kbalif 
or successor of Mahomet in the spiritual as well as temporal empire which 
he had erected. An insurrection broke out among the several tribes of 
independent Arabs, which was soon quelled by the sanguinary Khaled, 
surnamed the Sword of God, whose severity in this enterprize drew down 
upon him the anger of Abu Bekr. When tranquillity was restored, Abu 

3 As a set-off to the reported incontinence of Mahomet, it should be stated, that 
during the twenty-four years he lived with Kadijah, he never insulted her society by 
a rival and, till his death, held her memory in grateful remembrance. “ Was she not 
old?” said Ayesha, conscious of her own youth and beauty, “and has not God given 
vou a better iu her place?” “ No !” said Mahomet ; “ there never can be a better, bhe 
believed in me when men despised me : she relieved my wants when 1 was poor and 
persecuted by the world.” 

iv. ' 2* 
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Bekr published his resolution to spread the true faith through Syria at the 
point of the sword. A large army assembled round Medina, the command 
of which was given to Yezid Ebn Abu Sotian. A second army, destined 
for the subjugation of Palestine, was raised, through the enthusiasm inspired 
by the successes of the first, and Amrou was nominated the general. 
Khaled was sent to co-operate with Abu Obeidah, to whom Yezid had 
resigned his charge. The fall of Bostra, which was hastened by the trea- 
chery of the Roman governor, opened the way to Damascus. The battle 
of Aiznadin in July 633, in which 50,000 Christians and infidels are said 
to have been slain, decided the fate of the capital of Syria. Emesa and 
Baalbek were taken the following year, and the Syro-Grecians made a last 
and ineffectual stand in the open field, on the banks of the Ilieromax. 
Jerusalem sustained a siege of four months, at the end of which the pa- 
triarch Sophronius obtained, as a term of capitulation, the honour of de- 
livering up the holy city to the khaliff Omar in person, who had succeeded 
to the khalifate on the death of Abu Bekr. The conquest of Aleppo, 
A.D. 638, after a long siege, and that of Antioch which followed, com- 
pleted the subjugation of Syria. The fall of Alexandria before the forces 
of Amvou decided the fate of Egypt in the same year ; and the destruction, 
by order of Omar, of the famous library in that city, is well known in the 
history of literature. The battle of Kadesia, two stations from Kufa, and 
the capture of Medayen (Ctesiphon) had already made the Moslems the 
masters of Persia almost to the banks of the Oxus. But while his arms 
were subjugating the finest provinces of the east, Omar fell by the hand of 
an assassin ; and Othman, the secretary of Mahomet, was proclaimed khalif 
in the 23d year of the Hegira. Othman’s administration, however, was 
feeble, and unable to curb the spirits of the Moslem chiefs, who were elated 
with power and flushed with victory. An insurrection broke out, which 
was inflamed by Ayesha, the widow of the prophet. Othman was besieged 
and slain in his palace in the 82d year of his age and the 35th of the He- 
gira. Ali, who was married to Fatima, the daughter of Kadijah, and the 
only surviving child of the prophet, was invited to the throne of Arabia. 
But his reign was short and tumultuous. Moawiyah, the sou of Abu 8o- 
fian, possessed the affections of the army of Syria, and the various lieute- 
nants throughout the empire refused to recognize the authority of Ali. 
Two powerful chieftans, Telha and Zobeir, escaped into Irak, accompanied 
by Ayesha, who bore an implacable hatred against the husband and family 
of Fatima, and there raised the standard of revolt. Ali marched at the 
head of his followers from Medina to Bassora, where he encountered and 
defeated the rebels. Telha and Zobeir were both slain, and Ayesha was 
led a captive into the tent of Ali, who dismissed her to her proper station 
at the tomb of her husband, under the guard of his two sons, Hassan and 
Iiossein. Ali then marched his victorious troops against Moawiyah, who 
had assumed the title of khalif. The rival khalifs met on the plains of 
Seffein ; and during several months various battles took place with various 
success, until, through a stratagem of Amrou, the conqueror of Egypt, and 
friend of Moawiyah, who hoisted the koran on the points of the lances of 
the Syrian soldiers, exclaiming that that book ought to decide all differences, 
hostilities were suspended, and a negotiation ensued. But three Charegites- 
a sect of religious and political zealots, considering that nothing but the 
deaths of Ali, Moawiyah, and Amrou could restore tranquillity to Arabia, 
entered into a confederacy to destroy them. They poisoned their swords, 
and each chose his victim. Moawiyah was wounded, but recovered ; Am- 
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rou's secretary received the blow which was meditated for his master ; and 
Ali was mortally stabbed in the mosque at Kufah. lie died in the G3d 
year of his age, and left behind him the character of being the bravest and 
most virtuous of the Mahometan khalifs. His son Hassan succeeded to 
the khalifate, but soon resigned in favour of Moawiyah, and retired to 
Medina, where he was poisoned at the instigation of the latter. Moawiyah, 
now supreme lord of the Moslem world, transferred the seat of empire to 
Damascus, and sent a powerful army, under his son Yezid, to besiege 
Constantinople, the seat of the Homan empire ; but the army returned to 
Syria without performing any services of importance. The Moslem arms, 
however, were more successful in Tartary and Africa under Saad and 
Okbha. On the death of Moawiyah, and accession of Yezid, an attempt 
was made to reinstate the family of Ali on the throne ; but it proved un- 
successful. Yezid, however, behaved with clemency to the rival race ; and 
the reputed descendants of Ali and Fatima are still numerous through- 
out the Mahometan world. In Arabia, Persia, and India, they are styled 
shereefs or seids ; in Syria and Turkey, emirs. 

From A.D. (561 to 750, the house of 'Moawiyah, commonly called the dy- 
nasty of the Ommiades, continued to enjoy the khalifate ; but in the'reign of 
Merwaun, an insurrection was made in favour of the great-grandson of Ab- 
bas, the uncle of the prophet, which tc rminated in a general massacre of the 
descendants of Moawiyah. The first of the Abassides fixed his court at Ku- 
fah, whence it was transferred to Haschetniah on the Euphrates ; and A1 Man- 
sor, the second prince of the family, erected the magnificent city of Bagdad, 
which continued to be the residence of the Mahometan khalifs till its destruc- 
tion by Hulaku the Tartar, about the middle of the 13th century. But the 
civil jurisdiction of the khalifate gradually diminished in the extent and 
power of its sway. Heal or nominal descendants of Ali and Fatima had 
possessed themselves of the thrones of Egypt and Western Africa ; and a 
prince of the Ommiades, who escaped the general massacre of his family, 
was founder of an independent kingdom in Spain. Thus, the sovereignty 
of Arabia was lost by the extent and rapidity of foreign conquest ; and from 
being the seat and centre, it sank into a mere province of the Mahomme- 
dan empire. About the beginning of the 16th century, the Turks took 
captive, at Cairo, Mohammed XII., the last of the Abassides, and received 
from him, at Constantinople, the formal renunciation of the khalifate. The 
keys of the temple of Mekka were also delivered up by the Fatimite she- 
reef, and from that time the ecclesiastical supremacy belonged to the Turk- 
ish sultans. The remaining history of Arabia, with the exception of what 
relates to two sects of religionists, the Karmathians and the Wahabys, 
that arose at different times, exhibits nothing more interesting than the 
squabbles of petty chieftains, and the rise and fall of different sheikhdoms 
or principalities. 

Karmathians.'] Near the close of the ninth century, (the 277th year 
of the Hegira,) a new prophet of the name of Karmath, appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Kufah, and soon gained an immense number of followers, 
occasioning great disturbance throughout Arabia. A persecution assisted 
the progress of this new sect, which aimed at an entire reformation of Ma- 
hometanism. The Karmathians made themselves masters of Bahhrein ; 
Bassorah and Kufah were successively taken and pillaged ; and Abu Timber, 
the successor of Karmath, led his troops across the desert to the holy city, 
where 30,000 citizens and strangers were put to the sword, and the black 
stone of the Kaaba was borne away in triumph, but afterwards restored, 
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With a considerable principality in the heart of Arabia, these Karmathians 
continued, for a long time, the scourge of the khalifate, obliging it to pay 
an annual tribute that the pilgrimage to Mekka might be regularly per- 
formed. 

Wahabys .] This is the name of another sect, which, more than half 
a century ago, started up in the province of Nedjed. It was originally 
directed solely to religious reform, and was rather an attempt to bring back 
Mahommedanism to its early simplicity than a new religion. Abdel Wa- 
habe, the founder of this sect, was a native of El Howta, the chief seat 
of a tribe of the name of Temyn, in Nedjed. He was a man of educa- 
tion, having pursued his studies successively at Bassorah, Bagdad, and Da- 
mascus. His first doctrines probably extended no further than to his own 
peculiar interpretation of the koran ; and his disciples were confined, for 
several years, to a few tribes of the desert. By degrees, however, they 
spread more widely ; and the design of reforming the old religion of his 
country seems to have given place in his mind to that of establishing a 
new one. Different accounts are given of his creed, but it seems, in 
substance, to approach nearly to pbre theism. When his influence be- 
came extensive, and his followers numerous, the sheikhs who did not 
acknowledge his authority attacked him in his native city. He defended 
himself successfully ; and, on a subsequent occasion, defeated an army of 
4060 men which had been raised against him. Mahomet Saoud, an emir 
in Nedjed, married Wahabe’s daughter, and adopted his doctrines. By his 
exertions, and the exertions of his son and grandson, the spiritual power and 
temporal authority of the Wahabys were carried to a great extent. Two ar- 
mies sent against Abdul Aziz (son of Mahomet Saoud) by the pacha of Bag- 
dad were weakened by his address and discomfited by his valour. An ex- 
pedition, led by the shereef of Mekka in 1794, was not more successful. 
The Atubis, the most powerful of the tribes who inhabit the coast, adopted 
the tenets of the Wahabys. The holy shrine at Carbela, where the pious 
Moslems annually wept the untimely death of the sons of Ali, was at- 
tacked by them in 1802, the tombs destroyed, and the town ransacked. 
The Wahabys now aspired to the possession of Mekka and Medina. 
Ghalib, the reigning shereef, was so unpopular among his subjects, that 
even his brother-in-law, Mozeife, deserted to the Wahabys. In January, 
1803, Abdul Aziz entrusted Mozeife with the command of 12,000 men, 
who, in several battles, defeated the shereef. Tayif, where Ghalib had 
his finest palace and most flourishing gardens, was laid siege to and taken. 
All the holy tombs were destroyed, and among them, that of Abdullah 
Ebn Abbas, the uncle of Mahomet, a monument celebrated throughout 
Arabia for its beauty and sanctity. Mozeife was appointed governor of 
layif, and Saoud, the eldest son of Abdul Aziz, took the command of 
the army, with which he marched against Mekka so rapidly, that Ghalib 
fled, panic-struck, to Djidda ; and on the 27th of April, 1803, the holy 
city fell into the hands of the Wahabite general. Many splendid tombs 
and other holy places were destroyed and plundered ; but the Kaaba was 
uninjured. The following letter, which Saoud transmitted to the Grand 
Seignior, conveys some notion of his views and transactions : 

“ Sdoud to Selim, 

“ I entered Mekka on the fourth day of Moharem, in the 1218th year 
of the Hegira. I kept peace towards the inhabitants. I destroyed all 
the tombs that were idolatrously worshipped. I abolished the levying of 
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oil customs above two and a half per cent. I confirmed the kadi, whom 
you had appointed to govern in the place, agreeably to the commands of 
Mahomet. I desire that, in the ensuing years, you will give orders to the 
pashas of Sham (Damascus) and Misr (Cairo) not to come accompanied 
by the mahamel (the ornamented covering for the Kaaba), trumpets and 
drums, into Mekka and Medina. For why? Religion is not profited by 
these things. Peace be between us ; and may the blessing of God be 
unto you ! Dated on the tenth day of Moharem.” (May 3d.) 

On the 1 1th May, Saoud laid siege to Djidda ; but intelligence reach- 
ing him of the death of his father (who was assassinated in one of the 
mosques of his capital), he marched precipitately to Dereyah, lest any 
rival should dispute the succession. In 1804, Medina, with all its riches, 
fell into the hands of the Wahabys, and the tomb of the prophet was 
destroyed. Djidda was again attacked, but without success. The pasha 
of Syria penetrated that year through the, Wahaby troops, and the usual 
ceremonies were performed at Mekka by the faithful. Since then, how- 
ever, it became impracticable for pilgrims to visit the holy city. In 1807, 
Saoud issued orders that every Turk should leave Arabia — an order which 
extended to the Turkish pasha, and the kadis of Mekka, Medina, and 
other places. The authority of the shereef was annihilated, and the judi- 
cial power fell into the hands of th.''. Wahabys. In 1815, Mjskka was 
taken by Mohammed Ali, pasha of Egypt, and the Wahabys were com- 
pelled to evacuate the territories of the Hedjaz. They, however, soon 
gathered strength again, especially to the south of Mekka, and the strug- 
gle between the old and new faith still continues. In whose hands Mekka 
at present remains, we know not ; but its consequence, as an object of 
pilgrimage, has in a great measuie departed. In the very spot from which 
it sprung, Mahommednmsm has received, to all appearance, a death-blow ; 
for it may well he supposed, that that great revolutionary impulse, which 
has been awakened in the centre of its dominion, will, in the course of 
time, extend to it? utmost limits. 


CHAP. II. —PHYSICAL FEATURES, CLIMATE, AND PRODUCTIONS. 

Arabia presents, in general, a large flat arid desert, interspersed with a 
few fertile spots or oiises, and some mountains of considerable height, 
among which are to be found many valleys of delightful luxuriance. 
The contrast between the desolation of the desert, and the beauty and 
fertility of those valleys, has given rise to a diversity of description re- 
garding this country. Some have represented it as exclusively the ha- 
bitation of poverty and wretchedness, and quite unable to support its 
miserable inhabitants ; others, who have been fortunate enough to visit 
the verdant hills of Yemen and the spicy mountains of Iladramaut, have 
spoken in raptures of its fertility and salubrity, and represented it as 
abounding not only in the necessaries but the luxuries of life. Both de- 
scriptions, if relating to particular districts, are correct ; but neither of 
them so, if applied to the country generally. The title of Happy Ara- 
bia, which was applied in ancient times to the southern provinces, has been 
sneeringly supposed to have originated in the contrast that existed between 
them and the surrounding desert ; but it i9 unfair, amid so much autho- 
rity, to doubt the former riches of Arabia Felix ; and even at this day 
no spot in the same latitude can compare with it either in fertility of 
soil or mildness of climate. It is also still famed for its frankincense 
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and spices. To these Milton alludes with his usual learned taste and fine 
imagination : 

-Now gentle gales, 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 

Those balmy spoils : As when to them who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 

Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 

Sabean odours, from the spicy shore 

Of A ha by the Bless’d, with such delay 

Well pleas’d they slack their course, and many a league. 

Cheer’d with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles. 

Par. Lost , lib. iv. 

Mountains."] Niebuhr considers the peninsula of Arabia as an im- 
mense pile of mountains encircled with a belt of flat, arid, sandy ground. 
This belt, to which he gives the name of Tehama, begins at Suez, and 
extends round the whole peninsula to the mouth of the Euphrates, be- 
ing formed towards the north by the Syrian desert and Arabia Petrsea. 
The chief range of mountains runs nearly parallel with the Red sea, at 
a distance of from 30 to 80 miles. The mountains of Omman, which 
stretch 0 into the sea, appear to be the continuation of a range on the 
opposite side of the Persian gulf, whose summits form the islands of 
Ormus and Larck, in the mouth of that sea. In Iladramaut are the 
mountains of Seger, famous for their frankincense ; and in Hedjaz are 
Safra, remarkable for the balm of Mekka ; and Gazvan, whose top is 
always covered with snow. Between the gulfs of Suez and Acaba are 
the well-known mountains of Horeb and Sinai. In the district of Ned- 
jed are the mountains of Shammar, covered with villages and forests, and 
in height and extent resembling mount Lebanon. 

Rivers.] The chief rivers of Arabia may rather be considered as oc- 
casional torrents, which descend from the mountains during the rainy sea- 
son, and few of which reach the sea, being soon swallowed up in the 
parched plains. Those which run during the dry season are mere brooks, 
the most considerable of which is that which rises near Sana, and joins the 
Indian ocean below Hargis, and the Prim , which has its origin in the de- 
sert of Mahhra, and falls into the same sea. A small portion of the Eu- 
phrates washes the northern boundary of Arabia. 

Climate 7] The climate of Arabia is extremely various ; in some places 
being mild and temperate, and in others excessively hot and sultry. In 
the Tehama, the heat during the summer season is intense; at Mocha, 
the thermometer rises, in July and August, to 98° of Fahrenheit ; while 
at Sana, in the mountains, it only reaches 85 n . In the latter district it 
sometimes freezes, though rarely ; and occasionally falls of snow take 
place. While the inhabitants of the mountainous districts are refreshed by 
plenteous showers, and invigorated by the coolness of the atmosphere, their 
neighbours on the plain are exposed to all the inconveniences of the tropi- 
cal heats. The rainy seasons throughout Arabia are much diversified. In 
Yemen the rain commences in June, and terminates in November ; to- 
wards the eastward it lasts from the middle of November to the middle of 
February ; and towards the south, in Hadramaut and Omman, it falls from 
the middle of February to the middle of April. As during these months 
the heat is the greatest, the rains are invaluable. During the remainder 
of the year the atmosphere is clear, and scarcely a cloud is to be seen. 
Copious dews fall during the night in some of the arid tracts. 

Semoinu,] The winds which blow over the deserts are of a dry, hot, 
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and suffocating nature, while those which blow from the sea are moist, and 
often occasion violent perspirations. The most dreaded of all winds is the 
famous seinoum or samiel , already described, which prevails in the desert 
bounded by Bassora, Bagdad, Aleppo, and Mekka, and the effects of which 
are suffocation and immediate putrefaction of the body. 

Vegetable j Productions^ A great part of Arabia, being destitute of 
water, is necessarily barren and burnt up, though some plants, chiefly of 
the saline and succulent kind, are to be found on the sandy plains, which 
serve to alleviate thirst, and afford a scanty meal for the camels in the 
painful journeys of the caravans. But the mountains are in many places 
well-wooded, and, together with the valleys which they enclose, highly 
productive. From the diversity of its climate, and peculiarity of its soil, 
the plants of Arabia are more various and uncommon than those of any 
other country. Forskiil, in the small extent of country which he exam- 
ined, discovered several new genera, and JSeetzen, had he lived to bring 
his treasures home, would no doubt have added greatly to the number. 
Among those worthy of notice, may be mentioned the ricinus communis 
(the castor-oil plant), and senna, both employed in medicine ; also the 
kadi, or pandanus odoratissimus , the fragrance of which is celebrated by 
Arabian as well as Indian writers; and the celastrus edulis , or kat, a tree 
cultivated by the Arabs in thei r coffee plantations the green % leaves of 
which are supposed to be a preservative against the plague. The most 
valuable vegetable productions of Arabia are, the coffee shrub, and the 
balm-tree, or amyris opobalsamum . The coffee plantations are cultivated 
in terraces on the western side of the gieat mountains of Yemen. The 
amyris opobalsamum produces the balm of Mekka, which is the most fra- 
grant and costly of all the gum resins. Acacia vcra is the name of the 
tree from which gum- u ibic is obtained. The fruits of Arabia are, figs, 
pears, quinces, apricot , almonds, filberts, peaches, oranges, lemons, tama- 
rinds, dates, and cocoa-nuts. Esculent vegetables, such as melons, gourds, 
and all the cucurbetaceous tribe, with a variety of others less palatable to 
Europeans, grow in Arabia. The Arabians raise a great quantity of 
4 dhurra,’ a sort of coarse millet, which is extremely fructiferous, and which 
forms their chief article of food. They also cultivate wheat, barley, beans, 
rape, and lentils, but no oats — instead of which, in feeding their horses 
and asses, they use barley and beans. 

Quadrupeds.^] Arabia is the original country of the horse, the camel, 
and the wild ass. Of these, distinct notices will be given below. There 
is a race of oxen also in Arabia, with a hump on the back like those of 
Syria. The rock-goats inhabit the hills of Arabia Petraea, and the plains 
are stocked with gazelles. The sheep have broad thick tails, their wool is 
coarse, and their flesh by no meaas delicate. Hyaenas, panthers, ounces, 
jackals, wolves, foxes, and wild-boars, are to be found in Arabia, and 
numbers of monkeys inhabit the hills of Aden and the southern forests of 
the peninsula. The jerboa, an animal of the opossum species, and the 
antelope, are constant inhabitants of the deserts. 

Horses .] The horses of Arabia have been long celebrated. There 
are two distinct breeds of them — the kadlishi and the koshlani , or noble 
breed. The former are employed as beasts of burthen ; the latter are 
reserved for riding alone, and are remarkable for their swiftness and do- 
cility. Their genealogies have been carefully preserved for above 2000 
years. The Arabs give the preference to mares. The power of enduring 
fatigue and hunger by these animals is astonishing. The emir, visited by 
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the chevalier D’Arvieux, was saved by a mare, which earned him three 
days and nights without rest or food, and conveyed him out of the reach 
of his enemies. The attachment of the Arab to his horse is almost as 
proverbial as the swiftness of the animal itself. They inhabit the same 
tent, are treated with as much care, and are almost as much caressed as 
the children of the family ; and this extraordinary domesticity gives the 
horses of the desert a tractableness and docility which no other breed 
possesses. Whenever they feel the touch of the hand or the heel, they 
dart away with the velocity of the wind ; if their rider be dismounted in 
his career, they instantly stop till he recovers his seat, or if he fall in bat- 
tle, they remain by his side, and neigh over him. 

Camels.'] The camel is the most serviceable animal of Arabia. It 
has well been called the ship of the desert, for without it the Arab could 
not cross the seas of sand with which his country is covered. Its hoof is 
formed to tread on burning sands ; it is patient of thirst, and the cartilagin- 
ous texture of its mouth enables it to feed upon the hard and prickly plants 
of the desert. Its milk is copious, and the flesh of its young tender. Its 
dung supplies the deficiency of fuel, and its hair is manufactured into gar- 
ments. • The Arabian camel is distinguished from the Bactrian species by 
having only one hump. The dromedary varies from the camel, not in 
species, bpt in breed : it is of a light and slender frame, and is used for 
running ; the other is used for bearing burthens. It is a commonly re- 
ceived notion, that travelling Arabs, in their distress for want of water, 
are frequently reduced to slay their camels for the sake of finding a sup- 
ply in the stomach ; yet this is an expedient which never came under the 
observation of Burckhardt, and which he is inclined entirely to dis- 
credit. Nothing like a supply of water could be found on the sto- 
mach of a camel, except on the same (lay on which it had been wa- 
tered. Four complete days form the general extent to which Ara- 
bian camels can endure the want of water during summer. The Dar- 
fur camels bear thirst much longer, often to the extent of nine or ten 
day9. 

Asses.] The Arabians possess a breed of asses, which in beauty, vi- 
gour, and spirit, rival even the horse. The Moslems use them in their 
long and painful journeys to Mekka ; and in Yemen the soldiers perform 
their patroles upon them. They are more patient of fatigue, and more 
easily foraged than the horse, and therefore better fitted for travelling. 
Mules are not much used in Arabia. 

Birds.] Of birds, the Arabs have poultry in abundance : guinea-fowl 
are common in the hilly parts, and pigeons in the woody districts. The 
red-legged partridge, pheasants and bustards, plovers, storks, &c. are also 
usual in places adapted to their habits. Ostriches, called by the inhabi- 
tants the camel-bird, are to be found in the desert. A beautiful lapwing, 
called hud hud, is also common on tin*, shores of the Persian gulf. Eagles, 
falcons, sparrow-hawks, and the Egyptian vulture, are to be met with in 
Arabia. The last of these is very serviceable in destroying corrupt car- 
cases, which are very noisome in hot countries, and field mice, which mul- 
tiply prodigiously in some of the provinces. Another bird, not less ser- 
viceable to the inhabitants, is the samarmar or samarmog , a species of 
thrush, which annually visits Arabia from Eastern Persia in pursuit of the 
locust, and destroys immense numbers of those formidable enemies to 
vegetation. The ashjal is highly valued for two beautiful feathers in its 
tail, to preserve which uninjured it is said to leave a hole in its nest ; and 
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the timer el hind is also valued for its golden plumage. Sea-fowl abound 
on the coasts of the Red sea. 

Fish.'] Fish are abundant round the coast. That on the S.E. produces 
the shell called pinna marina , with its shining byssus, and numbers of sea- 
turtle. Land-turtle is common, and forms the chief food of the Chris- 
tians during lent. The flying fish is found in the Red sea, together 
with a variety of undescribed species, including a peculiar genus of tor- 
pedo. 

Reptiles Serpents are numerous in Arabia. The most dangerous 
is the baetan , a small creature, spotted black and white, whose bite is 
instantly fatal. Many, however, are harmless. There is a species called 
the flying serpent, which, by the elasticity of its tail, can spring to a con- 
siderable distance. The Arabs use a decoction of the herb aristolochia 
semper virens against the poison of serpents. It is by using this decoction 
for a length of time, that jugglers are fortified from their venoms, hut in 
other cases they deprive the serpents of their teeth or stings. Of the 
various sorts of lizard, the guaril is said to equal the crocodile in strength; 
and the species called jekko by the Egyptians is dangerous from the ven- 
omous properties of its saliva. The arda , a species of ant, — the spolopeti- 
dra , and the tench rio, are among the insect tormentors of Arabia. Large 
bodies of locusts also infest Arabia* The muken , or red locust, is eaten 
generally by the inhabitants. 

Minerals .] Arabia does not appear at present to be rich in metals ; 
but the positive and unanimous testimony of the ancients will not permit 
us to doubt the former wealth of the Arabian mines. The country itself 
is vast, and there is no reason whatevf r for doubting the truth of ancient 
accounts, any more than for doubting the ancient metallic wealth of Spain, 
as vouched by the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and Romans, though nothing 
of that wealth is now to he found. It was in the mountains of Yemen 
that gold mines were formerly wrought : sometimes it was found in the 
body of the rock, and sometimes in loose nodules on the surface. That 
mines of gold and silver were formerly wrought in Arabia, is clear from 
the 28th chapter of the, book of Job, where the operations of mining are 
clearly described, and at considerable length ; and there is no necessity of 
supposing that he intends the mines of India, — for there are neither gold 
nor silver mines in India, nor ever were, as far as we know. At pre- 
sent, however, there is no gold mine known in Arabia, nor any indica- 
tion in the sand of the rivulets of so rich an intermixture. Iron, lead, 
and copper, however, are found in various places, and several valuable 
stones. The onyx is common in Yemen ; and in a hill, near the town of 
Damar, is found the ayeh jemani , a stone held in high estimation among 
the Arabians themselves. The agate, called the Mocha-stone, comes from 
Surat, and the* finest cornelians from the gulf of Cambay. A considerable 
pearl -fishing is still carried on in the Persian gulf, oft’ the coast of Bah- 
hrein, and rock-salt is still worked near Loohe'ia and in other places. In 
conclusion, it must be admitted, that our knowledge of the natural pro- 
ductions of Arabia is to this day extremely limited. 


CHAP. III.— AGRICULTURE-TRADE AND COMMERCE— COINS, 
WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

Agriculture.'] Notwithstanding the, in general, sandy and ungrateful 
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soil of the country, agriculture is farther advanced among the Arabians 
than in most other places of the East. Their implements of husbandry, 
however, are sufficiently coarse. The plough is very simple in its con- 
struction, and is dragged over the field in every direction, till the soil is 
wholly loosened for the reception of the seed. The sower follows the 
plough ; and although the method of ploughing and sowing is troublesome, 
good crops are produced. In many parts of Yemen, whole fields arc cul- 
tivated like a garden ; and instead of a spade, they use a sort of hoe, and, 
in digging deep, a large crow, managed by two men, one of whom presses it 
into the ground, while the other draws it towards himself with cords. The 
scarcity of water greatly increases and impedes the labours of agriculture ; 
and the inhabitants often raise dykes and dams for collecting and preserv- 
ing the water. In the plain of Damar, the fields are watered out of deep 
draw-wells. The time of harvest varies greatly in different situations. 
The ripe corn is tom up by the roots, but grass and green corn are cut 
with the sickle. 

Trade and Commerce Before the Portuguese discovered the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Arabians monopolized the whole of the trade with India. 
But after the opening of that communication between the eastern and 
western worlds, the commerce of Arabia rapidly declined. Coffee is the 
staple article of commerce ; and great quantities of it are exported from the 
ports of Mocha and Lolieia. It is computed that 12,550,000 lbs. weight 
of this article alone is yearly exported. The European companies take 
off a million and a half ; the Persian three millions and a half ; the ileet 
from Suez six millions and a half : Hindustan, Maldives, and the Arabian 
colonies on the coast of Africa, 50,000 ; and the caravans a million. The 
other exports of Arabia are, gum-arabic, myrrh, aloes, almonds, balm of 
Mekka, frankincense, and some aromatic and medicinal drugs. As 
their own manufactures are very contemptible, their imports consist 
chiefly of articles of ornament and apparel, weapons of defence, and 
corn. From Europe they receive silver, iron, copper, lead, fire-arms, 
and gunpowder ; from Abyssinia, sheep, elephants’ teeth, and musk ; from 
the eastern coast of Africa, gold, slaves, amber, and ivory ; from Egypt, 
rice, lentils, sugar, and oil ; from Surat, linen ; and from Coromandel, cot- 
ton. But the imposts are very heavy throughout Arabia. At Mocha the 
value of a fourth of the ship’s cargo of coffee must be paid to the imam 
before it can be exported ; and at Djidda, Europeans pay 8 per cent. ; all 
other nations 13. The most valuable traffic of Arabia is still carried on 
by means of caravans, and pilgrims often mingle their devotion with com- 
mercial speculations. The merchant of Arabia keeps no books, at least, 
what in Europe would be accounted such. He has a mere journal of sales 
and purchases ; and the annual operation of balancing his accounts, and 
forming an estimate of bis wealth, would be accounted impious. A mer- 
chant with thirty or forty thousand pounds of capital will often not even 
keep a clerk. He deals usually in one commodity ; receives it from a 
correspondent in one town, and transmits it to one in another ; and even 
if he carries on a retail trade, it is wholly for ready money. He has nei- 
ther bills, bank transactions, nor any mode whatever of creating a fictitious 
capital. Hence bankruptcy is by no means common, and, arising usually, 
when it occurs, from obvious causes, is treated with lenity, and the debtor 
often makes ultimate payment. 

Coins , Weights , and Measures .] The current coins in Yemen are the 
commesh, half-commesh, and pataka. The coinmesh is oast in adulterat- 
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ed silver, and is less than a sixpence. It is inscribed on one side with the 
name of the imam ; on the other, with Emir-el-Mowmeneen, « Prince of 
the Faithful/ The pataka is equal to 40 commeshes. The ducats of 
Venice, Germany, and Turkey, are also current in Arabia. 

The Arabians probably borrowed their weights from the Venetians, who 
once carried on a considerable trade in the Arabic gulf. Their rates are 
as follows: 10 drachins=I ounce; 16 ounces=l rotolo ; 20 rotolo = 1 
farangula; 100 rotolo =1 quintal. The rotolo at Loheia is of two kinds ; 
one of 140 and another of 160 drachms. The quintal of Yemen, car- 
ried to Djidda, is 113 rotolo; because the rotolo of this place is 144 
drachms. The long measure used in Yemen is 26| inches, which they 
call the peck of Slamboul ; but it appears to be rather a distinct measure, 
for the Stamboul peck is only 23 £ inches. 


CIIAP. IV.— PEOPLE — GOVERNMENT — RELIGION — LANGUAGE — 
SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 

Tiik inhabitants of Arabia are supposed by Balbi to amount in number to 
10 millions. Others calculate them at about 12,000,000 ; but we have 
no authentic data by which vve can arrive at any thing like certainty on 
this point. They are divided into two classes — the Arabs of the desert, 
or Bedouins, and the Arabs of the cities. 

13edouins.~\ Of the various tribes into which the Bedouins are sub- 
divided, it would be hopeless to attempt an enumeration. They are the 
A rubes Scenita ?, or ‘ Arabs dwelling in tents’ of the ancients. ’They oc- 
cupy the site and are the lineal descendants of the Arabs mentioned in 
scripture, and by the Greek historians. They retain, moreover, the same 
manners, customs, superstitions, and prejudices. They trace their origin 
to the twelve tribes »f Ishmael, and hence are often called lshmaelites by 
ecclesiastical writers. Placed in the very regions which were traversed by 
the Israelites under Moses, their usages and habits bear the strongest re- 
semblance to loose of the Jewish patriarchs, who wen* noir.ades in the 
strictest sense ; and from no source can more copious illustrations of the 
Mosaic accounts be drawn, than from them. They always live in encamp- 
ments, pitching their tents whenever they find pasturage, and changing 
their abode as often as the support of their cattle, or the approximation of 
an enemy, makes a change of place expedient. They never occupy towns 
or even houses, and are not engaged in agriculture, being strictly a pasto- 
lal people, supporting themselves almost entirely on the produce of their 
flocks and herds, or the hire of their camels. The milk and flesh of their 
cattle, and the few esculent vegetables found in the desert, provide them 
with food, as the fleeces and skins of their sheep and camels furnish the 
materials for their clothing ; and the remainder of their wants are supplied 
by plunder — a resource to which they always apply, unless restrained by 
fear, or by the rights of hospitality, a virtue which they hold in the greatest 
esteem. They are early trained to the exercise of arms and horsemanship, 
which the continual jarrings of the independent tribes render necessary tor 
their protection and defence. The care of the flocks is abandoned to the 
women of the tribe, while the youth are ever on horseback and in the field, 
practising the use of the bow, the javelin, and the spear. The heat of the 
climate, their continual exercise, and extraordinary abstinence, generally 
make them extremely thin, but they are well-formed, active, and alert, and 
usually have expressive countenances, and bright eyes. In stature, they 
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are of a middle size, and their, complexion is of the tawny hue. Their 
hair is black and wiry, and their beards thin. The two ends of the shawl 
which forms their turban are allowed to hang down upon the shoulder, and 
this forms one of the peculiarities by which their dress is distinguished from 
that of other Arabs. Their sheikhs wear very wide sleeves to their robes, 
and occasionally girdles richly embroidered. The Lex Talionis or law of 
retaliation is one of the distinctive marks of the Bedouins ; but their love 
of hospitality is not a less remarkable characteristic. Even an enemy is 
secure if he can fly for refuge into the tent ; and Ali Bey (Don Pedro de 
la Badia) tells us, that when one of the Bedouins heard that his wife had 
given some food to his foe, who had asked for charity at his tent, not 
knowing whom it was, he replied, “ I should probably have killed my 
enemy had I found him here, but I should not have spared my wife, if she 
had forgotten the law of hospitality.” The wandering life of the Bedouins 
affords more freedom to their women than is generally the lot of Moslem 
females; and the desert is in most cases the scene of the keen passions 
depicted in Arabian poems and tales. 11 The Arab lives in continual 
action. Temperate diet, constant exercise, and the cheering aspect of an 
unclouded sky, preserve unimpaired the elasticity of his spirits, and leave 
him all the enjoyments of a lively sensibility. But the tiptoe volatile 
sprightliness of animal spirits, whatever show it may have of intellectual 
superiority, is never able to avail itself of the benefits of discipline. It 
bounds lightly from first to last, and gathers no impetus in its transit. 
Bodily activity indeed keeps the mind in health, but it binds it closer to 
the senses ; it repairs the thinking organ, hut at the same time it suspends 
its use. The robust athlete cannot he ‘ sickbed o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.’ The current of his blood is too strong ; his respiration too deep 
drawn and audible not to disturb the halcyon reign of the intellectual es- 
sence. Besides, deep feeling can hardly consist with sensitive habits. 
Vibrations awakened by every breath of wind last but a moment. A too 
ready play of sensibilities anticipates the full weight of impressions, and 
foils in some degree the effect of appeals which would reach the heart in 
cooler natures. The child of the desert, reared in continual wandering, 
possesses in the fullest degree the activity of sense. His spirit is all 
abroad in his perceptive organs. He is voluble and sagacious, quick, pas- 
sionate, and sympathetic; but by no means intellectual. He can pour 
forth a full tide of feelings in copious language ; he can listen unexhausted 
to the longest narratives ; but he is not a contemplative being. Reflection 
would require an effort as incompatible with the restless fervour of his 
habits as with the torpor of natural stupidity. Quickness of perception 
and strength of imagination, are mental characteristics of the Bedouins ; 
hut their ignorance is extreme, and superstition, the child of ignorance, is 
no where more powerful than among these wanderers of the desert. 

Arabs of the Cities.'] The Arabs of the cities are more indolent and 
effeminate than those of the desert, but notwithstanding their different 
manner of life, and their intercourse with other nations, their character is 
not materially different. They are equally distinguished for their hospi- 

‘ l The following is a poetical portrait of a favourite female, drawn by a Bedouin poet- 
“ Her form is tall and slender, like the rush which bends before the wind, or like the 
lances of the men of Yemen. Voluminous at mid-height from right to left, she enters 
with difficulty by the tent-door. Two firm pomegranates swell the alabaster-white 
surface of her bosom. Her eyes are lively and tender like those of the antelope • her 
eyebrows arched; and her black hair, drawn together with a clasp, waves over the neck 
like a camel’s/* 
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tality and vindictive spirit, forming either firm friends or implacable ene- 
mies. In courtesy of manners, they may vie with the most civilized na- 
tions of Europe ; but in their mercantile dealings, especially with Chris- 
tians, they are said to display a spirit of duplicity, unworthy of that gene 
rosity and probity for which their brethren in the desert are distinguished. 
The houses of the wealthier Arabs differ little from those of the Moors. 
They are plain stone-buildings, with flat roofs. The common people are 
content with mud huts, thatched with some kinds of herbs. In some 
places, the hut is formed of the branches of trees, covered with rush mats. 
In other places, the roof is made of coarse cloth. The floors of the rich 
are decorated with rich carpets ; those of the poor are covered with mats 
of straw. No man enters a house without putting off his shoes. This is 
the more necessary, that chairs are as much unknown here as in Barbary. 
Cushions are spread round the walls ; and as these seats are but little ele- 
vated above the floor, to keep it clean is reckoned indispensably necessary. 
The women occupy the apartments farthest removed from the front. The 
front apartments are occupied by the men. Such as cannot afford to have 
a large house, are careful to make, their women retire before a stranger be 
admitted. The apartments of the men are plain : those of the women are 
said to be highly ornamented. Niebuhr saw a house finishing for ail opu- 
lent Arabian. Every part of the walls and roof was covered with mirrors. 
The floor was to he spread with a carpet, and sofas were to be placed 
round the walls. 

General Customs and Manners .] The common posture in which 
Arabs sit, is with their legs crossed under them. Before their superiors, 
and at meals, they si* upon their heels with their knees touching each 
other. At meals, a large clo*h is spread on the middle of the room. 
Upon this is set a .am 1 ! table one foot high, which supports a large round 
plate of tinned copp and on this are placed the dishes, which are like- 
wise made of tinned copper. Each has a linen cloth or napkin upon his 
knees, which is necessary to wipe his fingers, as neither knives, forks, nor 
spoons are ever used. Every Arab, before be sits down to table, repeats 
a short prayer : “ In tlie name of the most merciful God.” He sits no 
longer at table than till he be satisfied. Without waiting for the rest, be 
rises, and repeating another ejaculation, u God be praised,” be washes, and 
drinks some cold water, with a cup of coffee. 

J)ictr\ In Arabia Deserta, boiled rice forms the principal part of the 
diet of the upper ranks. It is brought forward in a very large wooden 
plate. Each eats in his turn, and after the principal guests are satisfied, 
the servants take their place, and finish what has been left. Each puts his 
hand into the same dish, and devours his meat with a celerity, which in 
Europe would he esteemed voracious. Cutting is an operation never per- 
formed at an eastern table. The meat is divided into small pieces before 
it is brought forward. If a piece be reckoned too large it is torn with the 
fingers. This mode of eating is not, among the eastern nations, and par- 
ticularly among the Mahommedans, so uncleanly as it appears to us, or as, 
in fact, it would he in Europe. The Mahommedan religion enforces fre- 
quent ablutions upon its votaries. No man sits down to table without 
having previously washed himself, an operation which he is careful to re- 
peat when lie rises. The hands are thus kept perfectly clean, and the 
custom of many eating with their hands from the same* dish, is certainly 
not so indelicate, as at the first view might he imagined, poffee is indi- 
genous to Arabia ; but it may be remarked, that in Yemen, where it is 
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produced in the most perfect state, it is seldom used by the inhabitants : 
they suppose it to have a heating quality by which the blood is injured. 
Tlie husks of the beans, slightly roasted, and pounded, are preferred. The 
taste is more like that of tea than coffee. In the different countries of the 
east, the infusion of coffee is always used without either sugar or milk. 
The bread made use of by the common people is of a kind of millet, called 
dhourra. It is prepared with grease, oil, butter, or camel’s milk. By 
strangers it is reckoned very unpalatable. In some places bread is made 
of barley. The mode of preparation is little different from that which pre- 
vails in some parts of the Highlands of Scotland. Notwithstanding their 
knowledge of mills, grain is always pounded in a mortar ; a custom which 
may proceed either from prejudice, or from some supposed excellence of 
the flour prepared in the latter manner. Besides rice, and the kind of 
bread already mentioned, the common articles of food are pulse, milk, and 
kiemak , or whipped cream. Animal food might easily be procured; but, 
as the Arabs suppose it to be unwholesome in a warm country, they sel- 
dom eat of it. Of animal food mutton is the most common species ; and 
the inhabitants of the desert, who are but moderately supplied with the 
produce of agriculture, use frequently this kind of food. Mahomet forbade 
his followers the use of wine and spirituous liquors : hut, as he could not 
eradicate that part of human imbecility, which renders them desirable, his 
precept has been hut partially obeyed. Many Arabians use spirituous 
liquors in private with much freedom. Others procure a species of in- 
toxication by smoking the dried leaves of a kind of hemp, called haschich, 
which elevates the spirits. The smoking of tobacco is a custom almost 
universal : but opium is not chewed, as among the Turks : in its place, 
the herb called kaad has been substituted ; a plant of which the taste is 
very disagreeable. Niebuhr supposed it to be unfavourable to sleep, and 
to have a parching effect upon the constitution. 

The freedom of intercourse between the sexes being unknown, literary 
amusements little studied, and games of hazard prohibited, the Arab passes 
his time in a manner which, to many Europeans, would he insupportable. 
He saunters at home, in a company of females, who generally consider 
him as their tyrant ; who have few attractions except such as are sensual ; 
and who frequently desire his absence, that they may he under less re- 
straint. When abroad, he resorts to the coffee-house, or to the market, 
where he meets with others, who bring few qualities which may enable 
them either to give or to receive entertainment. In such a state of society, 
were not the public use of wine unknown, intemperance would undoubtedly 
become very prevalent ; but, in Arabia, and in every Mahommedan coun- 
try, intemperance cannot be induced by social hilarity. It is always a so- 
litary vice, and, consequently, is much more odious, than when it arises 
from the desire of promoting the exercise of the social feelings. 

Costume, tyc.] To conclude this general view of the habits and charac- 
ter of the Arabs, we extract the following from Burckhardt : — “ The 
women cover their faces, as in Egypt, with a piece of cloth, in which 
there are two holes worked for the eyes, which are so large that half their 
face may be seen ; and a few show nearly the whole. They all wear a 
sort of cloak, made of blue and white striped linen, as at Alexandria, 
winch is put on with much grace ; but, when a sight of their faces is ob- 
tained, the illusion is soon dispelled ; for they are in general very ugly, 
with lemon -coloured complexions, like the men. Their faces and their 
hands, which are daubed all over with black, blue, and yellow, present a 
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frightful picture to strangers ; but custom has made them consider this 
painting as a sign of beauty. I saw some who had a ring passed through 
the cartilage of the nose, which hung down upon their upper lip. All the 
women I saw, had a great deal of grace, and very fine eyes ; but their 
hollow cheeks, painted of a greenish yellow, gave them the appearance of 
having the jaundice. Their noses are regular, but they have large mouths. 
They speak very well, and express themselves with great feeling. They 
engrave indelible drawings upon their skin, and stain their eyelids black, 
their teeth yellow, and their lips, feet, and hands, of a red tile colour, like 
the Egyptians, and with the same materials. Their dress consists of an 
immense pantaloon, that descends into their slippers, or half-boots, of yel- 
low leather, and is composed of Indian striped cotton. The poorer sort 
wear them of blue cloth. They have, besides, a shift of a size and form 
the most extravagant. It is composed of two square cloths, six feet long 
and five broad, which are united at the upper part, except an opening in 
the middle, to pass the head through. The lower corners are cut out 
about seven inches, like the segment of a circle ; so that what was before 
an angle becomes a hollow slope. These slopes are both sewed ; but the 
lower part and the sides remain open from top to bottom. The ru'li wear 
these shifts made of slight, striped silk tissue, as fine as gauze, which 
conies from Egypt, and gather them in plaits on each side upon the 
shoulders, binding them round the waist with a belt. Above these they 
wear a caftan ot India cotton. I never saw them wear any other orna- 
ment upon the head than a handkerchief ; but they put rings and bracelets 
upon their hands, arms, legs, and feet, like the women in other Mussul- 
man countries. The Bedouin women, or those that live in the interior of 
the country, and appear to be of the highest rank, have for their only cos- 
tume, a large shift c*' blue stuff*; a cloth of a coquelicot colour upon their 
faces ; a very large* ,-loak, 01 black veil, of wool ; some rings, bracelets, 
and a few other jewels. The costume of the men at Mekka is, as in 
Egypt, composed of a benish, or exterior caftan, bound with a belt, a shirt, 
drawers, and habouches, or slippers; but this is the dress of persons in 
place, merchants, and those employed about the temple, &c. The lower 
people have hardly ever more than a shirt and drawers. The Bedouin 
Arab wears commonly a large cloak without sleeves over his tunic, made 
of a tissue of coarse wool, or of a slight cloth, both sides of which are 
alike, and commonly with alternate stripes of brown and white, each a foot 
broad. The inhabitants of the city wear red caps and turbans ; hut the 
Bedouins do not : they cover their heads with a handkerchief, striped yel- 
low, red, and black, folded diagonally in the form of a triangle, and simply 
thrown upon the head; so that two of the angular points fall before the 
shoulders, and the other behind the neck upon the back. Those that are 
rich wear a piece of muslin twisted round the head, above the handkerchief, 
in the form of a turban ; but the poor go almost naked. With the excep- 
tion of those employed about the temple, and a small number of merchants, 
the people go always armed. The arms that are most common are : the 
large curved knife, halbert, lance, mace, and some few guns. The knives 
have sheaths of a most singular form ; for, independent of the space occu- 
pied by the blade, it is prolonged about a foot, in a semicircular form, and 
terminated by a ball, or some other ornament, more or less carved. It is 
hung obliquely before the body, tbe handle towards the left side, with the 
point upwards ; so that the movement of the right arm is greatly impeded 
by this position, which is maintained by force of custom. So true is it, 
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that men of all ranks and countries are subject to the caprices of fashion. 
Some Arabs carry axes, nearly two feet long ; and others go armed with a 
stick, five feet long and two inches thick, with an iron point at the bottom 
of it. The horsemen carry a lance ten feet and a half long, ornamented 
with a tuft of black feathers at the jointing of iron, the other end being 
also armed with a small point, which the bearer sticks perpendicularly in 
the ground when he alights. I saw some Arabs of Yemen armed with a 
sword and shield : the former was straight and broad ; the latter of metal, 
hard wood, or the skin of the hippopotamus, (those of the latter substance 
were the best,) and all were ornamented with carvings. They were about 
a foot broad. The people of the country assured me, that the ceremonies 
of marriages and births were not accompanied by any feasts or rejoicings, 
as in other countries ; and I myself did not see any celebrated. Inter- 
ments take place without any ceremony. They carry the body to the foot 
of the Kaaba, where the faithful who are present repeat a short prayer for 
the deceased after the ordinary canonical prayer ; and they carry away the 
corpse to bury it in a ditch outside the town. There are a number of 
hand-barrows for this purpose before one of the doors of the temple, in 
the public path ; one of which is engaged by the family of the deceased, 
who place the body upon it, dressed in its ordinary habit, without the least 
ornament, or even the covering of a pall. After the interment, they bring 
the barrow to the place from whence they took it. I remarked, that in all 
Arabia, it is customary to make three perpendicular incisions upon each 
cheek ; in consequence of which, the greater part of the men are adorned 
with this fine mark, that is to say, six large scars. Having inquired of 
many persons the object of this custom, I was informed by some, that it 
was to make themselves bleed, and by others, that it was a mark by which 
they declared themselves slaves of the house of God. But the truth is, 
that it is fashion which recommends this sacrifice ; and they look upon it 
as a beauty, equal to the blue, red, and black paintings, or the nose-rings 
of the women, or their own knives, which impede all their movements." 

Government .] The government of the wandering Arabs has been from 
the earliest ages patriarchal. They are bound to their sheikh rather by 
affection than authority ; they can quit his service at pleasure ; their steps 
are uncontined ; the desert is open ; and a spirit of personal independence 
prevails among the Bedouins to a greater degree than among any other 
people of the world. In cases of emergency, the various sheikhs of a tribe 
elect a common chief, who may guide and direct them in maintaining the 
honour and independence of their tribe against the attacks of a common 
enemy ; but this chief is subject to the control of his electors, and liable to 
be deposed. In the more fertile districts, monarchies prevail ; such are 
the dominions of the imam of Sana, (Yemen) ; of the imam of Mascat ; 
of the shereef of Mekka ; and of some princes in the province of Hadra- 
maut. Their official power is almost absolute ; but the genius and habits 
of the people oblige them to exercise their authority with discretion and 
mildness. 

Religion.'] The religion of the ancient Arabs differed little from that 
of other barbarous nations. The conception which an ignorant savage 
forms of the character of the Divinity, and the means by which he endea- 
vours to secure his favour, are in every age and country much the same. 
He conceives the Godhead as irritable and revengeful ; endowed with the 
moral weaknesses of humanity, but possessed of irresistible power. The 
beings who, in his imagination, inhabit the heavens, differ from men only 
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in that they are more capable of obtaining the objects of their desire, and 
are not subject to death or human diseases. To ensure the protection and 
patronage of these imaginary deities, the trembling votary pursues the 
means that are found efficacious with earthly potentates. He prostrates 
himself before them in adoration ; he exaggerates their perfections, and 
soothes them with continued adulation ; he subjects himself to useless pri- 
vations, and performs frequent, painful* and expensive ceremonies, throw- 
ing away his substance in manifestation of their honour. Solicitude in the 
regulation of his conduct, as it regards his own happiness or that of his 
fellows, being intimately connected with his own interest, is considered no 
proof of the sincerity of his professions towards the Divinity, and the law 
of morals, therefore, forms but a small part of the religious cotie of any bar- 
barous nation. Sabianism — the adoration of the sun, moon, and stars — was 
early diffused through Arabia ; and the famous Kaaba , or temple of 
Mekka, was, from the remotest antiquity, the depository of idols and images, 
and held in great veneration by the Arabians. Besides the Sabians, there 
were in Arabia, before the time of Mahomet, a great number of Magians, 
Jews, and Christians, and also some Pagan Arabs, who believed neither a 
creation passed nor a resurrection to come, but attributed the qj’igin of 
things to nature, and their dissolution to age. These different sects were 
allowed to erect places of worship, and to educate their children each ac- 
cording to his faith. This perfect freedom and toleration long distinguished 
Arabia, and that country was famous as the prolific mother of heresies. 
But with the spread of Islamism, toleration in a great measure ceased, and 
the population of Arabia became almost wholly Mahometan. At the pre- 
stmt day, however, the religion of Mahomet is by no means professed there 
in its original purity. It has split into various sects, the chief of which 
are the Sunnites and Zeidites. The former have corrupted the simplicity 
of Mahommedanism, -nd converted it into a heap of extravagant and super- 
stitious ceremonies. They acknowledge a long list of saints, to whom 
they impute miracles ; and the posterity of these saints are dignified with 
the title of sheikh, and are treated with a veneration equal to that of the 
descendants of their prophets. The Zeidites have neither saints, nor der- 
vises, nor are they so exact in respect of prayers and ceremonies. They 
are excluded by the Sunnites from worshipping in the Kaaba, and every 
pilgrim of this sect is obliged to pay a heavy tax to the shereef of Mekka 
for permission to visit the holy city. At the time recorded in the historical 
division of this article, the sect of the Wahabees sprung up in the province 
of Nedjed, and has propagated widely throughout all Arabia. The tenets 
of this sect are those of the Koran, which they say was written in heaven 
by the angels. Its precepts are to be kept, but ail the traditions of Ma- 
hometanism are to be rejected. While they admit that Mahomet was a 
prophet, they denounce, as idolatrous, the religious homage paid to him by 
the other Mahometans, whom on this account they abhor. In short, they 
rigidly proscribe all saint worship, and bury their dead without ceremony 
or pomp. The independent Arabs, who inhabit the district lying between 
tlie territories of the shereef of Mekka and Abu Arisch, are still idolaters ; 
and the Jews are still pretty numerous throughout Arabia, particularly on 
the mountains of Khiebar, where some tribes maintain inviolate their religion, 
and independance. 

Mahommedanism .] As Arabia was the cradle of Mahommedanism, and 
as it still prevails there under various modifications, we think it proper to 
give in this place a summary of its leading doctrines.— .The follower of 
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Mahomet believes in the unity of the Deity, a doctrine in which he agrees 
with the Jews, and with the corruption of which he accuses the Christians. 
He believes in the existence of pure spirits, called angels, created of fire, 
without the distinction of sex, who propagate not their species, nor make 
use of meat or drink. These spirits are of various forms, and have different 
offices. They praise God, intercede for men, and note down the actions 
of the human species. Four of them possess an elevated rank, are distin- 
guished by particular names, and have assigned to them important offices. 
Gabriel, who enjoys the greatest share of the confidence of the Deity, 
writes down the divine decrees. Michael is the friend and patron of the 
Jews; Azrael, the angel of death, puts an end to the existence of men; 
and Irasil, at the general resurrection, is to sound the last trumpet. Every 
man is attended by two angels, who write down his actions, and are daily 
changed. That spirit who is now called the devil, was formerly one of the 
most powerful angels, and was deposed from that condition for refusing to 
obey the Deity, by paying homage to Adam. Inferior to even the lower 
order of angels, hut superior to man, are a kind of spirits called Genii, like- 
wise created of fire, capable of propagating their species, requiring the sus- 
tenance,^ meat and drink, and liable to terminate their existence by death. 
Of these, some are good, others bad ; and, like men, after death they are 
rewarded with eternal happiness, or punished with eternal misery. 

The Mussulman bt lieves that, in different ages of the world, and by 
different persons, the Deity has revealed his will to men. The number 
of these sacred revelations he asserts to be 104 ; of which Adam received 
10, Seth 50, Enoch 30, Abraham 10 ; and the last four, which he believes 
to be the only books of revelation now remaining, are the Pentateuch given 
to Moses, the Psalms to David, the Gospel to Jesus, and the Koran to 
Mahomet. No other revelation is now to be expected. But, though the 
Mussulman believes that the Pentateuch, Psalms, and Gospel, were revealed 
hy God, he affirms that they are now so corrupted that no credit is due to 
the copies found among the Jews and Christians. The Koran, therefore, 
he asserts to be the only pure word of God. 

The Mahometan believes that, in the lapse of time, 224,000 prophets 
have been sent into the world. Of these, 313 were apostles, and six, 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet, introduced new 
laws, and religious dispensations. But, however these prophets, apostles, 
and divine lawgivers, might differ in peculiar doctrines, the Mussulman 
believes that their fundamental tenets have been always the same. 

The Mahometan believes in a general resurrection, and subsequent judg- 
ment. When any one is laid in the grave, he is immediately introduced to 
Monker and Na/cir, the black examining angels. If it appear that his deeds, 
but more especially his faith, have been right, his body rests in peace, and 
is refreshed with the air of paradise ; if not, he is beat on the temples with 
iron maces, till he roar so loud, that he is heard hy every being, except 
men and genii ; his corpse is also pressed to the earth, and, till the resur- 
rection, it is stung by 99 dragons. The soul of the good is separated from 
the body with ease, and conveyed to its mansion in paradise ; the soul of 
the bad is separated from the body with pain, and is conveyed to the in- 
fernal regions. 

Some of the Mahometans believe, that the resurrection will be entirely 
spiritual ; others that it will be entirely corporeal. The former is the 
opinion of philosophers, the latter only of a particular sect. The common 
and established notion is different from both ; according to it, both soul 
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and body are to rise. The time of the resurrection is known only to God ; 
hut is to be preceded by certain signs. To detail the whole of these would 
he tedious. The most remarkable are the following : The decay of faith is 
to he great. The sun is to rise in the west. A beast of deformed shape, and 
of immense size, is to rise out of the earth, in the temple of Mekka, or 
on Mount Safa, or in the territory of Tayef, or in some other place. Anti- 
christ is to make his appearance. Jesus is to descend to the earth, embrace 
Mahommcdanism, marry a wife, get children, and kill Antichrist. Gog and 
Magog are to make an irruption from the east. The earth is to be filled 
with smoke. The moon is to be eclipsed. Beasts and inanimate objects 
are to speak ; and a strong wind is to sweep away the souls of all whose 
hearts have a grain of faith. The trumpet is to be sounded three times. 
At the first, called the blast of consternation, the mountains will be levelled ; 
the stars will fall from heaven into the sea, which is to be set on fire ; and 
every creature will be struck with inexpressible terror, except such as the 
goodness of God may exempt from it. At the second blast, which may 
be called the blast of annihilation, every being except God himself, heaven, 
and hell, with their respective inhabitants, are to be annihilated. Between 
the second and third blast, an interval of forty years is to be occupied by 
a continual rain, during which time, the dead bodies are to revive and 
grow like plants. At the end of that period, the angel standing upon a 
rock, at the temple of Jerusalem, is to call the souls of all men from every 
quarter ; and putting them into his trumpet, is to blow them into the space 
between heaven and earth. Each soul is to repair into its respective body. 
God, at last, is to appear in judgment. The office of mediator, which, in 
their turns, is to be refused by Adam Noah, Abraham, and Jesus, is to be 
accepted by Mahomet. The books will be opened, and the recording 
angels will unfold every action of the human race. The balance of justice, 
of which the oppose. «• scales are sufficiently capacious to contain heaven 
and hell, will be suspended; and each man’s fate will be determined, ac- 
cording to the preponderance of his good or evil actions. When the judg- 
ment is past, both parties will proceed towards the bridge al Swat, which 
is extended over hell ; and which, notwithstanding that it is finer than a 
hair, and sharper than the edge of a sword, will easily be passed by the 
righteous ; but the wicked will stumble in their passage, and fall headlong 
into bell. The hell of Mahomet is divided into seven apartments. The 
first to be occupied by wicked Mahometans, the second by Jews, the third 
by Christians, the fourth by Sabeans, the fifth by Magians, the sixth by 
idolaters, and the seventh by hypocrites, who, notwithstanding their pro- 
fessions, have never had any religion. All these, except the seventh class, 
after a period of suffering, sufficient to purify them from their sins, will he 
received into paradise. The hell of the Mahometans is described in very 
strong colours. The wicked are to be punished with the alternate extremes 
of heat and cold. The slightest punishment is, to have shoes of fire, so 
intensely hot that the skull will boil like a cauldron. The good will pass 
on into paradise, an immense region, containing a hundred different man- 
sions, each affording a different degree of happiness, according to the com- 
parative goodness of its inhabitants. This is a region of sensual delights. 
The earth is of wheat, flour, musk, or saffron. The stones are the most 
precious gems. The buildings and ti-unks of trees are of gold. The tree, 
taba , stands in the palace of Mahomet ; its brandies extend to the man- 
sion of every believer ; it voluntarily bends to the hands of such as wish 
to pull from it. Besides fruit of every kind that can be imagined, it yields 
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every species of delicate food ; and even horses, saddled, and ready to be 
nounted by such as wish to ride. The whole of paradise is intersected by 
rivers, some of them flowing with the purest water, some with milk, some 
with honey, and some with wine. Girls of exquisite beauty, created of the 
finest musk, free from all the impurities and defects of mortal dames, are 
continually at hand, shut up in hollow pearls no less than 120 miles in 
circumference. 

The Mahometan believes in the absolute predestination of all things, 
both good and evil. No event can be avoided, hastened, or protracted ; all 
is irrevocably fixed in the decrees of the Deity, whose will is not to be 
altered by the counsels or designs of men. 

In the practical part of the Mahometan religion, prayer occupies the first 
place. “ Prayer,” says Mahomet, “ is the pillar of religion, and key of 
paradise.” Every Mussulman is enjoined by his religion to pray five times 
a day ; first, before sunrise ; second, after the sun has past the meridian ; 
third, before sunset ; fourth, after sunset, before the twilight be ended ; 
and, fifth, before the first watch of the night. In praying, they turn their 
faces towards Mekka, a direction which is pointed out to them by a niche 
in the inside of their mosques, and by the doors in the galleries of their 
steeples, on the outside. It is not enough that a Mahometan say his 
prayers, he must accompany them with certain outward ceremonies. He 
must always wash before he enters upon that duty ; and must perform 
along with them certain gesticulations which cannot easily be described. 

Frequent washings constitute a part of the practice of Mahommedanism, 
since it is a maxim with the Mussulman, that “ the practice of religion is 
founded on cleanliness.” Their washings consist either of total immersion, 
or of the washing of the face, hands, and feet. The former is used only on 
some extraordinary occasions, the latter is used in common cases, and is 
very frequently repeated. 

Circumcision, though not enjoined by the Koran, is practised by the Ma- 
hometans, as an ancient divine institution. They have no fixed age for the 
performance of this ceremony, but generally some part of the period be- 
tween six years of age and sixteen. 

Another practical part of Mahommedanism, is the giving of alms. This 
duty is not left altogether to the choice of the Mussulman ; several acts of 
charity are strictly commanded ; their extent is pointed out, and their per- 
formance may be enforced. Aims of a voluntary kind are encouraged, by 
having bestowed on them a great share of religious commendation. 

Fasting, which by Mahomet was called “ the gate of religion,” is by 
his followers divided into three kinds, — the restraining of the belly and other 
parts of the body from their desires ; preserving the various organs, such 
as the ears, eyes, tongue, feet, and hands, from offence ; and the abstraction 
of the heart from worldly concerns, and the dedication of it to the service 
of the Deity. The most rigorous and most important fast, made incumbent 
on the Mahometans, lasts during the month Ramadan. To eat, to drink, or 
to be in company with women, between sunrise and sunset, during the 
whole of this month, is accounted the greatest impiety. The lunar month 
of the Mahometans causes this fast to occur periodically in every season of 
the year ; and, when it happens in summer, when the sun is long above the 
horizon, the observance may be accounted no inconsiderable penance. 

Pilgrimage to Mekka . The pilgrimage to Mekka is another practical 
duty of the Mahometan. To many this is evidently impracticable ; yet 
Mahomet himself declares, that a Mussulman who has neglected it might, 
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with equal safety, die in the Jewish or Christian faith. The conscientious 
believer, therefore, is careful not to overlook this part of his religion. He 
proceeds to a village in the neighbourhood of Mekka, where he assumes 
the garb and character of a pilgrim. Round his middle is wrapped one 
piece of woollen cloth ; his shoulders are covered with another ; his head is 
bare, and on his feet are put a kind of slippers. Thus equipped, he pro- 
ceeds to Mekka . 5 

5 This city contains several large and beautiful mosques j but the great mosque, called Beitallah , « the 
house of God,’ is among them the chief object of attraction, because it encloses the Koala. The Kaaba 
is as famous as the House of Loretto, and as miraculous, though it has not had the advantage of travel, 
ling. It was built, according to the Mahoiumedan legend, by Abraham, who, as every prophet exercised 
some trade, was a mason. His labour was not very great, for one account says that the stones came 
of themselves from the neighbouring mount Arafat to the spot where they were to be used. Another 
tradition 8ays, that every mountain in the world contributed something to the building, that it might 
thus represent them all. Simple as the plan of this edifice is, it is said to have been designed and laid 
out by no less a personage than the angel Gabriel, who, on this account, might be installed as patron 
saint of the Free Masons j and, when he had marked out the ground, lie taught Abraham to pronounce 
four words, by virtue of which the Kaaba built itself. Ali Bey prefers a different tradition, and a less 
convenient miracle, which facilitates Abraham’s work, but leaves him much to do ; the stone which he 
used as a footstool grew under him as the building increased in height, and it may reasonably be sup- 
posed moved with him also; and the stones for the edifice came out miraculously squared from the 
quarry, and placed themselves in Ishmael’s hands, who transmitted them to his father. *Wheu the 
work was completed, Gabriel told him that the building was made after the model of seven others in 
heaven, and that it surpassed them all in excellence, being designed for 4 the station and residence of 
the seal of pardon and remission of sins ; the seat and mansion of the most elect lineage that ever 
had been or should le created, who were to publish and propagate the law of God.’ The oblong 
square in which this Moslem sanctuary stands is 250 paces long, and 200 broad; and is formed by a 
colonnade, the pillars of which stand in a quadruple row, united at the top by pointed arches. 
Kach pillar is about 20 feet in height, and from one foot to a foot and a half in thickness. Some of 
them are of white marble, granite, or porphyry, bi^ the greater number are of common stone from 
the Mekka mountains. The pillars of this colonnade are said to be 539 in number, along the whole of 
which lamps are suspended from the arches. Many of these are lighted every night, and all of them 
during the nights of Pamadhan Between every three or four columns stands an octagonal one, four 
feet in thickness. Not any *w<> bases or capitals are exactly alike j most of them are of coarse Saracen 
workmanship, and a few of them belong to Grecian orders. This temple has been often ruined and 
repaired, so that it contains few antiquities or ancient inscriptions. Farts of the walls are painted, the 
floors of the colonnades are paved, and seven causeways lead from them to the Kaaba in the centre, 
which is an oblong massive structure, eighteen paces long, fourteen broad, and from thirty-five to 
forty feet in height, constructed of grey Mekka stone, in large blocks of different sizes, joined together 
in a very rough manner, and with bad cement. Its roof being flat, it has at a distance the appearance 
of a perfect cube. It has only one door, seven feet from the ground, which is opened but two or three 
times in the year. At the N.E. corner of the Kaaba, near the door, is the famous black stone - it i3 
of an oval form, about seven inches of diameter, and looks as if it had been broken into pieces by a 
violent blow, and then united again ; it appears like a lava, or volcanic basalt, containing several 
extraneous particles of a whitish and of a yellowish substance ; but its general colour is now— for it 
is said once to have been white— a deep reddish colour approaching fc> black. It is surrounded by a 
larder of cement, more than two inches broad, which serves to support the detached pieces of tin; 
stone ; and both the stone and its composition border are inclosed by a silver ring, broader below than 
above, and studded with Bilver nails. The stone has been worn to its present surface by the millions 
of touches and kisses it has received. One tradition affirms that, of all the materials which had assem- 
bled (for we must use the active verb), this stone was the only one which was not employed, being, it 
is to be presumed, slow in looking for its place ; that upon this it began to speak and lament its mis- 
fortunes, whereat Abraham was moved to compassion, and, to console it, declared that it should one 
day be held in greater veneration than all the rest. It is not impossible that this tale may have been 
invented, with its appendant ceremony, to fit a well known text of scripture, in the same spirit that 
so ingeniously substituted a reading for Paraclete which should suit the Arabian impostor. The 
privilege which Abraham conferred upon the corner stone was, that all pilgrims Bhould kiss it j and it 
has been kissed, they say, bo often that, from having been white, it is now black. Ali Bey tells a 
different tale. * Wo believe,' he says, ‘ that this miraculous stone was a transparent hyacinth, brought 
from heaven lo Abraham by the aogel Gabriel, as a pledge of his divinity, and that being touched by 
an impure woman, it became black and opaque.’ A wilder fiction makes it the pledge of the belief 
which all orders of spiritual beings confessed to their Creator, when he demanded of them if he was 
not their God, at the moment of their creation. They answered, 4 Yes and the answer, in some 
substantial form, was deposited in the centre of this stone, that its testimony at the last judgment might 
confound those who have apostatized from their faith. 4 Verily,’ says Mohammed, ‘ it shall be called 
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Pilgrimage to Mount Arafat This mount is another principal ob- 
ject of pilgrimage to Mahommedans ; and several doctors assert, that if 
the Kaaba should cease to exist, a pilgrimage to Arafat would be com- 
pletely meritorious, and produce the same degree of satisfaction. Accord- 
ing to the Mahommedan writers, Adam and Eve were separated after their 
fall : to amuse them in their solitude Gabriel gave to the husband some 
parrots and some turtle doves, and to the wife some poultry and a brood 
of swallows. The swallows, roving over land and sea, found out Adam 
in the island of Ceylon, — they brought a hair from his beard to Eve, who 


upon at the last day ; it shall see, it shall speak, and bear witness of those who shall have touched it in 
truth and sincerity of heart.’ The kisses and touches of the pilgrims have worn away about twelve lines 
of its thickness, and indented its surface, so as to give it a sort of muscular appearance. As we hear of no 
volcanic substances in that country, and as this was an object of idolatrous veneration which Mahomet 
adopted, because he could not triumph over an old and rooted superstition, is it not likely that it may have 
been an ucrolithc , or sky-stone ? There is a stone also at the S.E. corner of the Kaaba, which the people 
touch, but do not kiss. It is thought meritorious to pray in a hollow in the north wall, where tradition 
says Abraham and his son Ishmaol made the mortar for building the Kaaba. On the west side is the 
famous Mifzaby or water spout, in which the rain water falls. In the mosaic pavement which surrounds 
this sacred building are two slabs of fine verde-antico , under which, it is said, lie the ashes of 
Abraham and Hagar with those of their son Ishmael. Here pious pilgrims recite a prayer of two rikats. 
The four pities of the Kaaba are covered with black silk stuff, hanging down, and leaving the roof 
bare. This curtain is sent annually from Constantinople, at the expense of the Grand Seignor : the 
new hangings being put up every year at the commencement of the IIadj\ or pilgrimage ; there is 
always a scramble for a piece of the old curtains. Its black curtains give the Kaaba an imposing ap- 
pearance, and when they are r.ndulated by the wind, the pilgrims redouble their prayers, as they re- 
gard the undulations as a token of the presence of the guardian angels, Beventy thousand of whom 
have the edifice in their holy care. One of the most remarkable objects of the great mosque is the holy 
well, Zemzein. It is enclosed by a square building, the interior of which is ornamented with marbles 
of different colours. This room, from dawn till midnight, is constantly full of visitors, who come to 
drink this holy water. The Turks consider it a miracle that the water of this well never diminishes ; 
but this singularity is owing to its being supplied by a subterraneous rivulet. The water is heavy to 
the taste, and, though sweet, it has sometimes a white milky colour. It is slightly tepid when first 
drawn. The Zemzein supplies the whole town, and there is scarcely a family that does not semi for 
a jar of it daily. The water is distributed at the mosque for a trifle by water carriers. It is regarded 
as an infallible cure for ah diseases, and vast quantities are used by invalids both for drinking and 
for ablutions. The holy Hadjees have bucketfulls of it thrown over them to wash away their sins. 
Copper and tin bottles are filled with it, and carried to the most distant regions of the land of Moslem. 
' I need not remind the reader,’ says Mr Burekhardt, ‘that Zemzein is supposed to be the spring found 
in the wilderness by Hagar, at the moment when her infant son, Ishmael, was dying of thirst. It seems 
probable that the town of Mekka owes its origin to this well ; for many miles round no sweet water 
is found, nor is there in any part of the adjacent country so copious a supply.’— Every stranger, in 
visiting Mekka, must perform a variety of rites in the interior of the temple, which contains these and 
many other objects of Moslem veneration. Prayers are recited at the entrance of the Colonadi ; others 
of two rikats, or four prostrations, when the Kaaba first comes in view. The black stone is approached 
and kissed, and appointed prayers offered up. The Towaf, or walk round the Kaaba, is performed in a 
quick pace, in imitation of the prophet, who, to contradict the report that he was ill, convinced his 
enemies of the contrary by running thrice at full speed round the sacred edifice. At a place called El 
Mctzem % the worhipper, with outstretched arms, and liis breast pressed against the wall, beseeches 
the Lord to pardon his sins ; and after more prayers of several rikats, at different spots, he repairs to 
the holy well of Zemzein, and drinks as much of its water as he can hold. Then, without the temple, he 
must walk the Say , that is walking fust and praying aloud four times from Saafaio Meroua. After this, 
he enters a barber's shop, who shaves a part of his head, and then he proceeds to Omra t an hour ami 
a half from Mekka, where he repeats two rikats in a chapel. This last walk, as being too fatiguing, 
is sometimes dispensed with for a day or two ; but there are many other rites or ceremonies which 
must be duly performed at the set times appointed for them. At sunset vast numbers assemble, and 
form themselves into circles, for Mekka is the only spot in the world where the faithful may worship 
with his face to every point of the compass. The Imam takes his post near the gate of the Kaaba, 
and his genuflections are imitated by the whole assembled multitude. There are always many persons 
under the arches of the colonnade ; some eating their dinners, while others are praying ; diseased per. 
sons with their miserable baggage, boys at play in the area, and servants carrying luggage, schools 
where children learn to read, learned men delivering lectures, and iudecent practices going on in the 
very precincts of the Kaaba, form altogether a busy and a most incongruous scene. The Kaaba is 
opened at sunrise three times in the year. Then a crowd rushes in, and each prays eight rikats The 
walls within are covered with silken curtains, on which there are many inscriptions. 
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was then at Djedda, and carried back to him one of those golden tresses 
which she 

Dishevelled, but in wanton ringlets waved 

As the vine curls her tendrils.’ 

“ So the swallows,” says Evlia Effendi, “ became the mediators of recon- 
ciliation between Adam and Eve, after their exile from paradise. lie set 
out in search of her, and met her on Mount Arafat, so called, because 
upon beholding her here, he exclaimed Arafat , ‘ I know her !” and upon 
this spot they built the first house which was built upon earth . 6 

6 Mount Arafat is a small mountain, or rather hill, of granite rock, situated at the foot of a higher 
mountain, in a plain about three-quarters of a league in diameter, surrounded by barren heights, but 
separated from them by a rocky valley ; it is about a mile, or a mile and a half in circuit ; its sides are 
sloping, and its summit is nearly 200 feet above the level of tin? plain. On the eastern side broad stone 
steps lead up to the top, and a broad unpaved path, on the western, over rude masses of granite, with 
which its declivity is covered. After mounting about 40 steps, we find a spot a little on the left, called 
Mudaa Seydna Adam , or ‘ the place of prayer of our Lord Adam,’ where, it is related, that the father 
of mankind used to stand while praying ; for here it was, according to Mahommedau tradition, that 
the angel Oabriol first instructed Adam how to adore his Creator. A marble slab, bearing an inscrip- 
tion in modern characters, is fixed in the side of the mountain. On reaching about the 00th step, we 
come to a small paved platform to our right, on a level spot of the hill, where the preacher stands who 
admonishes the pilgrims. Thus high, the steps are so broad and easy that a horse or camel may ascend, 
but higher up they become more steep and uneven. On the summit the place is shown where Mahomet 
used to take his station during the Hadj : a small chapel formerly stood over it; but this was de- 
stroyed by the Wahahys: here ihe pilgrims usually pray two rikats, in salutation «>T Arafat. 'I he 
steps and the summit are covered with handkerchiefs to receive their pious gifts, ar.d each family of 
the Mekkawys or Bedouins of the tribe of Koreysh, in whose territory Arafat lies, has its particular 
spot assigned to it for this purpose. The summit commands a very extensive and singular prospect. 
Towards the western extremity of the plain are seen Bir Bazan and the Aalameyn; somewhat 
nearer, southwards, the mosque called Djarna Nit*:re, or Djaina Seydna Ibrahim ; and on the S.K a 
small house where the shereef used to lodge during the pilgrimage. From thence an elevated rocky 
ground in the plain extends towards Ara' it On the eastern side of the mountain, and close to its 
foot, are the ruins of a small mosque, built on rocky ground, called Djarna el Szakhrat, where Ma- 
homet was accustomed to im ay, and where the pilgrims make four prostrations in memory of the 
prophet. Several large reservoirs lined with stone are dispersed over the plain; two or three are 
close to the foot of Arafat, and there are some near the house of the shereefs : they are filled from the 
same fine aqueduct which supplies Mekka, and the head of which is about one hour and a half distant, 
in the eastern mountains. The canal is left open here for the convenience of pilgrims, and is conducted 
round the three sides of the mountains, passing by Modaa Seydna Adam. 

“ From the summit of Arafat,” says Burckhardt, “ I counted about 3000 tents dispersed over the 
plain, of which two-thirds belonged to tlve two Iladj caravans, and to the suite and soldiers of Moham- 
med Ali; the rest to the Arabs of the shereef, the Bedouin hadjys, and the people of Mekka and 
Djidda. These assembled multitudes were for the greater number, like myself, without tenU The 
two caravans were encamped without much order, each party of pilgrims or soldiers having pitched its 
tent in large circles or domin, in the midst of which many of their camels were reposing. The plain 
contained, dispersed in different parts, from 20,000 to 25,000 camels, 12,000 of which belonged to the 
Syrian hadj, and from 5000 to 6000 to the Egyptian ; besides about 3000, purchased by Mohammed Ali 
from the Bedouins in the Syrian deserts, and brought to Mekka with the hadj, to convey the pilgrims 
to this place, previously to being used for the transport of army-provisions to Tayf. The Syrian hadj 
was encamped on the S. and S. W. side of the mouutain ; the Egyptian on the S E. Around the house 
of the sherif, Yahya himself was encamped with his Bedouin troops, and in its neighbourhood were all 
the Hedjaz people. Here it was that the two Yemen caravans used formerly to take their station. 
Mohammed Ali, and Soleymanrpasha of Damascus, as well as several of their officers, had very hand- 
Bome tents ; but the most magnificent ol all was that of the wife of Mohammed Ali, the mother of 
Tousoun Pasha, and Ibrahim Pasha, who had lately arrived from Cairo for the hadj, with a truly royal 
equipage, 500 camels being necessary to transport her baggage from Djidda to Mekka. Her tent was 
in fact an encampment consisting of a dozen tents of different sizes, inhabited by her women ; the 
whole enclosed by a wall of linen cloth, 800 paces in circuit, the single entrance to which was guarded 
by eunuchs in splendid dresses. Around this enclosure were pitched the tents of the men who formed 
her numerous suite. The beautiful embroidery on the exterior of this linen palace, with the various 
colours displayed in every part of it, constituted an' object which reminded me of some descriptions in 
the Arabian Tales of the Thousand and one Nights. Among the rich equipages of the other hadjys, 
or of the Mekka people, none were so conspicuous as that belonging to the family of Djeylany, the 
merchant, whose tents, pitched in a semicircle, rivalled in beauty those of the two pashas, and far ex- 
ceeded those of shereef Yahya. In other parts of the East, a merchant would as soon think of buying a 
rope for his own neck, as of displaying his wealth in the presence of a pasha; but Djeylany has no. 
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The Koran .] Tbe Koran or Alkoran ( Al being the Arabic article,) is 
the code of laws, religion, and morality, which Mahomet propagated to 

yet laid aside tlie customs which the Mekkawys learned under their old government, particularly that 
of shereef Ghaleb, who seldom exercised extortion upon single individuals ; and they now rely on the 
promises of Mohammed Ali, that he will respect their property. During the whole morning, there 
were repeated discharges of the artillery which both pashas had brought with them. A few pilgrims 
had taken up their quarters on Djebel Arafat itself, where some small cavern, or impending block of 
granite, afforded them shelter from the sun. It i3 a belief generally entertained in the Kast, and 
strengthened by many boasting ha^jys on their return home, that all the pilgrims, on this day, encamp 
upon mount Arafat ; and that the mountain possesses the miraculous property of expansion, so as to 
admit ail indefinite number of the faithful upon its summit. The law ordains that the trnkfe , or posi- 
tion of the hadj, should be on Djebel Arafat; but it wisely provides against any impossibility, by de- 
claring that the plain in the immediate neighbourhood of the mountain may be regarded as comprised 
under the term ** mountain,” or Djebel Arafat. -I estimated the number of persons assembled here 
at about 70,000. The camp was from three to four miles long, and between one and two in breadth. 
There is, perhaps, no spot on earth where, in so small a place, such a diversity of languages are heard ; 

I reckoned about 40, and have no doubt that there were many more. It appeared to me as if I were 
here placed in a 1- »ly temple of travellers only ; and never did I at any time fuel a more ardent wish to 
be able to penetrate once into the inmost recesses of the countries of many of those persons whom I 
now saw before me, fondly imagining that I might have no more difficulty in reaching their homes, 
thau what they had experienced in their journey to this spot. When the attention is engrossed by 
such a multitude of new objects, time passes rapidly away. I had only descended from mount Arafat, 
and had walked for some time about the camp, here and there entering into conversation with pil- 
grims ; in <fii ring at the Syrian camp after some of my friends ; and among the Syrian Bedouins, for 
news from their deserts, when mid-day had already passed. The prayers of this period of the day 
ought to be performed either within, or in the immediate neighbourhood of, the mosque of Nimre, 
whither the two pashas had repaired for that purpose. The far greater number of hadjys, however, 
dispense with this observance, and many of them with the mid-day prayers altogether ; for no one 
concerns himself whether his neighbour is punctual or not in the performance of the prescribed rites. 
After inid.day, the pilgrims are to wash and purify the body, by means of the entire ablution prescrib- 
ed by the law, and called ghom l , for which purpose chiefly, the numerous tents in the plain have been 
constructed ; but the weather was cloudy, and rather cold, which induced nine-tenths of the pilgrims, 
shivering as they were already under the thin covering ot the ihram, to omit the rite also, and to con- 
tent themselves with the ordinary ablution. The time of As/.er (or about three o’clock p.m.) ap- 
proached, when that ceremony of the hadj takes place, for which the whole assembly had come hi- 
ther. The pilgrims now pressed forward towards the mountain of Arafat, and covered its sides from 
top to bottom. At the precise time of Aszer, the preacher took liis stand upon the platform on the 
mountain, and began to address the multitude. This sermon, which lasts till sun-set, constitutes the 
holy ceremony of the hadj called Khotbet cl Wakfc ; and no pilgrim, although be may have visited all 
the holy places of Mekka, is entitled to the name of hadjy, unless he has been present on this occa- 
sion. As Aszer approached, therefore, all the tents were struck, every thing was packed up, the 
caravans began to load, and the pilgrims belonging to them mouuted their camels, and crowded round 
the mountain, to be within sight of the preacher, which is sufficient, as the greater part of the multi- 
tude is necessarily too distant to hear him. The two pashas, with their whole cavalry drawn up in 
two squadrons behind them, took their post in the rear of the deep lines of camels of the hadjys, to 
which those of the people of the Iledjaz were also joined; and here they waited in solemn and respect- 
ful silence the conclusion of the sermon. Further removed from the preacher, was the sliereef Yahya, 
with his small body of soldiers, distinguished by several green standards carried before him. The two 
mahmals, or holy camels, which carry on their back the high structure that serves as the banner of 
their respective caravans, made way with difficulty through the ranks of camels that encircled the 
southern and eastern sides of the hill, opposite to the preacher, and took their station, surrounded by 
their guards, directly under the platform in front of him. The preacher, or khatyb, who is usually the 
kadhy of Mekka, was mounted upon a finely-caparisoned camel, which had been led up the steps ; it 
being traditionally said that Mahomet was always seated when he here addressed liis followers, a 
practice in which he was imitated by ali the klialifes who came to the hadj, and who from hence ad. 
dressed their subjects in person. The Turkish gentleman of Constantinople, however, unused to 
camel-riding, could not keep his seat so well as the hardy Bedouin prophet ; and the camel becoming 
unruly, he was soon obliged to alight from it. He read his sermon from a book in Arabic, which lie 
held in his hands. At intervals of every four or five minutes he paused, and stretched forth his arms to 
implore blessings from above ; while the assembled multitudes around and before him, waved the 
skirts of their ihratns over their heads, and rent the air with shouts of « Lebeyk , Alluhuma Lebc/jk," 
fi.e. Here we are, at thy commands, O God!) During the wavings of the ihrams, the side of the 
mountain, thickly crowded as it was by the people in their white garments, had the appearance of a 
cataract of water; while the green umbrellas, with which several thousand hadjys, sitting on their 
camels below were provided, bore some resemblance to a verdant plain. During hi 3 sermon, which 
lasted almost three hours, the khady was seen constantly to wipe his eyes with a handkerchief; for 
the law enjoins the khatyb or preacher to be moved with feeling and compunction ; and adds that 
whenever tears appear on his face, it is a sign that the Almighty enlightens him, and is ready to listen 
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the people of Arabia, and is held in the same veneration by Mahometans 
as the Bible is by Christians. “ Without discussing,” says Mill, “ the 
merits of the different notions of the Muselmans with respect to the origin 
of their sacred volume— the opinion of the orthodox Sonnites, that the 
Koran was uncreated, and stored in one of the seven heavens from all 
eternity ; that copies of it on paper, bound in silk and adorned with gems, 
were brought from its celestial abode to earth by the angel Gabriel, and 
delivered to Mahomet in the month of Ramadan ; or the more mild and 
moderate idea of the Mattazalites, that this word of God had no claim to 
eternity ; it is sufficient for us to observe, that the volume generally known 
by the title of the Koran (or the book fit to be read, as the word signifies) 
contains the substance of Mahomet’s pretended revelations from heaven. 
Whenever enthusiasm suggested, or passion and policy required it, a por- 
tion of the divine commands was proclaimed by the preacher to his audi- 
tory of fanatics, and registered by them in their memories, or inscribed on 
the more durable materials of the leaves of the palm-tree, and the skins of 
animals. A copy of these fragments was entrusted to the charge of one 
of his most favoured wives ; and although Abu Bekr, the first caliph, 
methodized them into a volume, yet in the course of a very few years, so 
many errors had crept into the sacred text, that Otlnnan, the third caliph, 
called in the different manuscripts, and assured the faithful* he would 
rectify them from the original. But so manifold were the various readings 
of these copies, that, as the least difficult task, this successor of the pro- 
phet destroyed the volumes themselves, and published a new Koran, which 
is the same that we now read. 


to his prayers. The pilgrims who stood near me, upon the large blocks of granite which caver the 
sides of Arafat, appeared under various aspects. Some of them, mostly for eigners, were crying loudly 
.and weeping, beating their uiid denouncing themselves to be great sinners before the Lord; 

others (but by far the smalV- number,) stood in silent reflection and adoration, with tears in their 
eyes. Many natives of the Hedjaz, and many soldiers of the Turkish army, were meanwhile convers- 
ing and joking ; and whenever the others were waving the ihram, made violent gesticulations, as if to 
ridicule that ceremony. Cohind, on the hill, I observed several parties of Arabs and soldiers, who 
were quietly smoking their nargyles ; and in a cavern just by sat a common woman, who sold coffee, 
and whose visitors, by their loud laughter and riotous conduct, often interrupted the fervent devotions 
of the liadjys near them. Numbers of people were present in their ordinary clothes. Towards the 
conclusion of the sermon, the far greater part of the assembly seemed to be wearied, and many de- 
scended the mountain before the preacher had finished his discourse. It must be observed, however, 
that the crowds assembled on the mountain were, for the greater part, of the lower classes ; the pil- 
grims of respectability being mounted upon their camels or horses in the plain. At length the sun 
began to descend behind the western mountains; upon which the kadhy, having shut his hook, re- 
oeived a last greeting of “ Lebeyk and the crowds rushed down the mountain, in order to quit Ara 
fat. It is thought meritorious to accelerate the pace on this occasion ; and many persons make it a 
complete race, called by the Arabs, Ad' tlafa min Arafat. In former times, when the strength of the 
Syrian and Egyptian caravans happened to bo nearly balanced, bloody tiftrays took place here almost 
every year between them, each party endeavouring to out-run and to carry its mahmal in advance of 
the other. The same happened when the mahmah approached the platform at the commencement of 
the sermon; and 200 lives have on some occasions been lost in supporting what was thought tho 
honour of the respective caravans. At present the power of Mohammed Ah preponderates, and the 
Syrian hadjys display great humility. The united caravans and the whole mass of pilgrims now moved 
forward over the plain ; every tent had been previously packed up, to be ready for the occasion. Iht- 
pilgrims pressed through the Aalameyn, which they must repass on their return; and night came oil 
before they reached the defile called El Mazoumeyn. Innumerable torches were now lighted, 21 be- 
ing carried before each pasha ; and the sparks of fire from them flew far over tie p am. 
continual discharges of artillery; the soldiers lired their muskets ; the martial hands of both the pashas 
played ; sky-rockets were thrown, as well by the pashas' officers, as by many private pilgrims ; while 
the had} passed at a quick pace in the greatest disorder, amidst a deafening darnour, through the pass 
of Mazoumeyn, leading towards Mezdelfe, where all alighted after a two hours^march. No order 
was observed here in encamping ; and every one lay down on the spot that first presented itself, 
tents being pitched except those of the pashas and their suites ; before winch was an illumination of 
lamps in the form of high arches, which continued to blaze the whole night, while the firing of the 
artillery was kept up without intermission.” 

2 l 
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“ To the Sanscrit language alone the Arabic is inferior in copiousness. 
But as the people of the desert are divided into various tribes, estranged 
from each other, so it naturally happened that each tribe should have 
forms of speech peculiar to itself. Indeed, in no language are there so 
many dialects as in the Arabic : so great is their difference, that we can 
with difficulty trace them to a common source. In the idiom used at 
Mekka the Koran was written : that idiom is, therefore, from sentiments 
of reverence to religion, more highly esteemed by the Arabs than the 
language of any other part of their country. In the present times, how- 
ever, our most inquiring travellers can find little or no resemblance be- 
tween the words used in the common intercourse of life in Arabia, and 
the words of the Koran. Time, and communication with strangers, have 
been followed by their usual consequences. The Arabic of the Koran is 
taught at Mekka like a dead language. The dialects in the numerous 
provinces of Arabia are as various as those of Italy ; while in Syria, Egypt, 
and other Muselman countries, the resemblance wliich the Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, and Provencal languages bear to the Latin, will suggest an idea 
of the affinity between the real Arabic and its modern variations. Some 
people ftpeak the pure language of Ishmael, while others mutter it bar- 
barously. The style and composition of the Koran are esteemed by the 
doctors of /he Mosque to be inimitable, and more miraculous than the act 
of raising the dead ; and the proudly acknowledged illiteracy of Maho- 
met was proclaimed by bis followers, as the grand argument in favour of 
its divine origin. In the spirit of enthusiasm or vanity, the prophet rests 
the truth of bis mission on the merit of bis book, audaciously challenges 
both men and angels to imitate the beauties of a single passage, and pre- 
sumes to assert God alone could dictate this incomparable performance. 
The harmony and copiousness of style will not reach in a version the 
European infidel : he will peruse with impatience the endless incoherent 
rhapsody of fable, history, precept, and declamation. Theology and mo- 
rality are interspersed among trivial matters : and exhortations to charity 
are sullied by commands of war against infidels. As the different parts of 
the Koran were written for occasional purposes, mistakes and contradic- 
tions were repeatedly made. When circumstances varied, new revelations 
were necessary ; and, therefore, the convenient doctrine of permission to 
abrogate, as well as to create, was invented. 

“ The Koran is divided into 1 b% chapters or suras , an Arabic word 
which signifies a connected portion, and these suras again into verses. 
The suras are of very unequal length, titled, but not numbered ; some 
containing three hundred, and others only three or four verses. The 
Muselmans have paid as much superstitious attention to the Koran as the 
Jews did to the Bible. In imitation of the labours of the Masori, the 
learned Moslems have computed every word and every letter contained in 
their sacred volume ; and for the purpose of supplying the want of vowels 
in the Arabic character, have introduced vowel points, which ascertain 
both the pronunciation and meaning of the text. The Mahommedans 
never read or touch the object of their veneration, without the legal ablu- 
tions having been performed. The Othman emperors, in imitation of the 
ancient caliphs, generally consider it a religious duty to adorn their exem- 
plars of the Koran with gold and precious stones. It is the comfort of the 
Muselmans amidst the busy duties of the camp, and it forms the great 
solace of their domestic toils. Verses from it on their banners incite their 
martial spirit ; and its principal sentences, written on the walls of their 
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mosques, remind diem of their social duties. The most ancient manu- 
scripts which are known, are on parchment, in the Cufic character of the 
Arabic language. The modern manuscripts are in the Niskhi mode of 
writing, on paper curiously prepared from silk, and polished to the highest 
degree of beauty. The copy which is most admired for the character of 
its writing and embellishments, formerly belonged to the Turkish sultan 
Solyman the Great, and is preserved in the Museum Kircherlanum, at 
Rome. In every public library in Europe are to be found transcripts of 
the Koran : as the Muselmans have generally prohibited the Christians 
from the use of it, most of these manuscripts have been taken in battle. 
Many of them belonged to princes, and are therefore of exquisite beauty. 
Some of those which formerly were in the possession of Tippoo Sultan 
are of peculiar elegance.” 

Language.^ There were two leading dialects prevalent in Arabia 
before the time of Mahomet, namely, that of the Hamyarites or Home- 
rites, which prevailed in Yemen and the south, and that of the Koreishites, 
which prevailed in the country round Mekka. The first bore, as has 
been reasonably conjectured, a strong affinity to the Ethiopic ; which, 
in some respects, approaches to the Hebrew and Syriac more nearly than 
the Arabic of the Koran. The second, be ing that which Mahomet him- 
self spoke, and consequently the dialect of the Koran, and Tvhieh is in 
that hook called the perspicuous and clear Arabic, became, with his reli- 
gion, universal throughout the Mahommedan world ; the other dialects 
being either incorporated with it, or gradually falling into disuse. Like 
all languages, however, that are widely diffused, it has experienced many 
alterations, and at this day the present Arabic is said to differ as much 
from the Arabic of the Koran as the Italian from the Latin ; hut the 
well-educated Arabs, ?*ue the Greeks of the lower empire, still use it in 
their correspondence and literary composition. In harmony and energy, 
the Arabic is said to excel, and its richness with respect to words exceeds 
all other languages. The Arabs represent it as so copious that no man 
uninspired can be a perfect master of it to its utmost extent ; and as in- 
stances of its luxuriance, they allege that it has a thousand terms to ex- 
press sword , five hundred for lion, two hundred for serpent , &c. In con- 
sequence of being the language of Mahomet, the Arabic has been diffused 
over a larger portion of the earth than any other. It is studied, and 
understood, if not spoken, from the shores of the Atlantic to the banks 
of the Ganges ; and from the steppes on the Volga to the countries on 
the Niger. Throughout the greater part of Spain, also, and the whole of 
Sicily, together with the eastern coast of Africa as far as Madagascar, it 
has been prevalent. This vast extension may be one great, cause of its 
copiousness, as it is of its diversity of dialects and pronunciation, so that 
the language of one province is almost unintelligible to the inhabitants of 
another. The dialect of the highlanders of Yemen, from their little inter- 
course with strangers, bears the strongest resemblance to the language of 
the Koran. 

Letters.] It is certain that the art of writing in some sort o t charac- 
ters was known in Arabia at a very early period : it is mentioned by the 
patriarch Job (chap. xix. 2:3). The Hamyaric character is supposed to 
have been the most ancient used in Asia ; but it had so far fallen into 
disuse, in the time of Mahomet, that no person could be found able to 
decypher an Ilamyaric inscription found at Samarcand. Sale calls this 
character Al Mosnad from the mutual dependence and connection of the 
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letters. It was laid aside) for the invention of Moramer Ibn Morra, a 
native of Anbar, a city of Babylonian Irak, in whose characters the Koran 
was originally written. This character, again, was afterwards improved 
under the appellation of Cufic, and continued in use until superseded by 
the Nishki character in the tenth century of the Christian era. As this 
mode of writing soon prevailed generally, the Cufic gradually declined, 
and is now rarely to be found except in manuscripts and inscriptions exe- 
cuted in the early ages of the Hegira. The Nishki character, together 
with the diacritic points, with some variations or corruption, is the same 
that now prevails in Arabia, Persia, and other eastern countries. The 
letters being mutually connected and interlaced are more adapted for 
writing than printing, so that a printing press is unknown in Arabia. But 
the same objection does not hold to lithography, an art which may in the 
end prove as beneficial to the East as typography has done to Europe. 

Science and Literature .] Before the time of Mahomet, Arabia was 
one of "the most barbarous countries of Asia. Its inhabitants, a rude 
nomadic race, from the nature of their pursuits, had necessarily little 
leisure for the cultivation of literature or the arts, and even the first age 
of Islamism was unpropitious in this respect. The early Moslems, with 
a very few exceptions, were acquainted with no other book than the 
Koran ; and conceiving it to contain every thing that was necessary or 
useful to be known, they condemned as erroneous or dismissed as super- 
fluous all other studies. Knowledge was trampled under foot by igno- 
rance and bigotry ; conquest and plunder were the main objects of the 
Mahommedan governors ; and the conflagration of the Alexandrian li- 
brary is a permanent memorial of the barbarous fanaticism of the khalif 
Omar. 

At length, however, in the 136th year of the Hegira (A.D. 7 51), 
under the auspices of Al Mansor, the second khalif of the Abbasidian 
dynasty, the light of science began to dawn in Arabia. He removed the 
seat of empire to Bagdad, at that time the residence of numerous Chris- 
tians, and under his zealous patronage many works upon philosophy, as- 
tronomy, mathematics, and medicine, were translated from the Greek, 
and a taste for knowledge diffused among his subjects. His grandson, 
the khalif Harun Arrashid ( A.D. 7 86 — 809) followed his footsteps in this 
matter ; and to his wisdom the Arabians were indebted for the rapid pro- 
gress which they made in literature and science ; for among his laws was 
the following admirable one, that no mos([Ue should ever be erected with- 
out attaching a school to it. In the early part of his reign, lie was not 
disposed to encourage the learned Christians ; but their superior skill in 
medicine having introduced them to his notice and favour, he rose supe- 
rior to the bigotry which had distinguished the conduct of the early com- 
manders of the faithful ; and conferred the general superintendence of the 
schools, and studies prosecuted in his empire, on John Ibn Mesue, a Nes- 
torian Christian of Damascus, who was deeply skilled in Greek literature. 

The son of Harun Arrasliid, the khalif Al Mamun, is still more cele- 
brated for his encouragement of learning. During a prosperous reign of 
twenty years, this prince was the Augustus of his age and country. He 
collected around him the literati of every kingdom, and was not only a 
liberal rewarder of merit and genius in others, but an enlightened scholar 
himself. He despatched eminent scholars into the various provinces of 
his empire — into Syria, Armenia, and Egypt — to collect ancient MSS. ; 
and such as were deemed worthy were translated into Arabic, and dis- 
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persed among the people. It is recorded, that one express condition in 
a treaty which he entered into with Michael III. emperor of Constan- 
tinople, was, that he should have liberty to search out all the books of 
philosophy that could be found in Greece. To this most honourable fact, 
it must be added with regret, that, through an ill-judged partiality for his 
native tongue, he gave orders that, after the Arabic versions were finished, 
the original Greek manuscripts should be burned. In his days Bagdad 
became the centre of the sciences, and Alexandria could boast her twenty 
schools ; while in later times Cairo possessed numerous colleges ; and the 
majesty of these edifices indicated the importance which was attached to 
the cultivation of letters. Thus while barbarism prevailed among the 
western Christians, literature and the aits flourished in Arabia ; and by 
the conquests of the Arabs the light of philosophy was disseminated 
through a great part of the world. 7 In the 13th century, however, learn- 
ing was driven from her asylum by the conquests of Hulacu the Tartar. 
The khalifate was abolished ; and Bagdad, then the richest and most 
powerful city in the world, was delivered up to plunder and to the flames. 
From that time the Arabs sunk into their former ignorance, and at present 
they have lost all taste for literary or scientific pursuits, beyond an addic- 
tion to the occult studies of astrology and alchemy. 

Arabic Inventions,'] Sismondi, in his view of the literature of the 
south of Europe, considers that the number of Arabic inventions of which 
we enjoy the benefit, is great. Thus, paper, now so necessary to the pro- 
gress of the intellect, the want of which plunged Europe from the 7th to 
the 10th century into such a state of ignorance and barbarism, is an 
Arabic invention. In China, indeed, from all antiquity it had been manu- 
factured from silk; but about the year 30 of the Ilegira (A.D. 649) this 
invention was introduced fit Sainarcand ; and when that flourishing city 
was conquered by the Arabians, in the year 35 of the Hegira, an Arabian, 
of the name of Joseph Amrou, carried the process by which paper was 
made to Mekka his native city. He employed cotton in the manufac- 
ture ; and the first paper, nearly resembling that which we now use, was 
made in the year 38 of the Hegira. This invention spread throughout all 
the dominions of the Arabians, and more especially in Spain, where the 
town of Sativa, in the kingdom of Valencia, now called San Philippo, was 
renowned from the twelfth century for its beautiful manufacture of paper. 
Gunpowder, too, was known to the Arabians at least a century before any 
traces of it appear in the European historians. In the 13th century it was 
frequently employed by the Moors in their wars in Spain, and some indi- 
cations remain of its having been known in the eleventh century. The 
compass, also, the invention of which has been given alternately to the 
Italians and the French in the 13th century, was already known to the 
Arabians in the eleventh. The geographer of Nubia, who wrote in the 
twelfth century, speaks of it as an instrument universally employed. The 
numerals, which we call Arabic, but which, perhaps, ought rather to be 
called Indian, were, undoubtedly, at least communicated by the Arabians. 
Without them, none of the sciences in which calculation is employed, could 
have been carried to the point at which they have arrived in our day, and 
which the great mathematicians and astronomers among the Arabians very 
nearly approached. 

Arabian Poctry,~\ The Arabians, like the Greeks, boast of their poeti- 


7 See vol. ii. p. 261 of this work for a notice of Arabian literature in Spain. 
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cal pleiades, or seven illustrious bards, whose works are considered as the 
finest that were written before the time of Mahomet ; and which are dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of muallakat , or ‘ suspended/ because, on 
account of their great excellence, they were suspended around the kaaba 
or temple at Mekka. In later times, under the khalifs of the house of A1 
Abbas, the muses of Arabia, which had long been silent, resumed the 
lyre ; and in the reigns of Harun Arrashid, of his successor A1 Mamun, 
and especially of the khalifs of the Ommiyad dynasty in Spain, the Ara- 
bian poetry attained its highest degree of splendour. It was first submit- 
ted to regular rules by Khalil Ibn Ahmad al Farahidi, who lived in the 
reign of Harun Arrashid ; but received still greater improvements from 
Mutunabbi, who is styled the prince of poets. Like all oriental poetry, 
the Arabian abounds with strong expressions, bold metaphors, glowing sen- 
timents, and animated descriptions. It is in rhyme, which, however, does 
not fetter the sense as in European verses, the copiousness of the language 
furnishing the author with vast numbers of words having a similar termina- 
tion. To this facility, Sir Win Jones attributes the number and singular 
readiness and vivacity of Arabian improvisatori poets. Neither epic nor 
dramatic poetry, strictly so called, is known to the Arabians, — but they 
are the inventors, or at least the great practisers, of a kind of composition 
which is related to the epic, and which with them is a substitute for thea- 
trical representation. We allude to the tales so well known by the name 
of the 

Arabian Nights Entertainments."] These tales compose, beyond ques- 
tion, one of the greatest monuments of Asiatic talent and genius. Every 
reader is familiar with them ; but if we may believe the French translator, 
we do not possess the six-and-tbirtieth part of the great Arabian collection. 
This collection is not confined to hooks, tmt forms the treasure of a nu- 
merous class of men and women, who, throughout the whole extent of the 
Mahoinmedan dominion, in Turkey, Persia, and even to the extremity of 
India, find a livelihood in reciting these tales to crowds who delight to 
forget, in the pleasing dreams of imagination, the melancholy reflections ot 
reality. Of those presented to the European reader, some are not Ara- 
bian, hut Persian, Indian, and Egyptian. The purely Arabic portion re- 
late mostly to the adventures of the khalifs, principally in and about Bag- 
dad, and their date is generally of the time of Ilarun Arrashid. Inde- 
pendently of other matters, they are highly valuable from the view of east- 
ern society which they afford, and many travellers have confirmed their 
truth in so far as the delineation of the manners and customs of the east 
was concerned. We find in them, besides the female characters, only four 
distinct classes of persons — princes, merchants, monks or calendars, and 
slaves. Soldiers are scarcely ever introduced ; valour or military achieve- 
ments seem to excite no enthusiasm. In this respect, they may be consi- 
dered as less noble and heroic than our romances of chivalry ; hut they 
greatly surpass them in producing, sustaining, and unceasingly varying 
the interest of their narrative ; and to them we are indebted for that bril- 
liant mythology of fairies and genii, which, without striking us with tei- 
ror, carries us into the realms of marvels and prodigies. Many of them 
can he traced into the early literature of Europe. They have passed fiom 
tongue to tongue and from nation to nation, through channels frequently 
unknown, and have formed, and still form, a source of delight to half the 
inhabitants of the world. 

Lokman.~\ Akin to these tales are the fables of Lokman, an Arabian, 
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who is supposed to have been contemporary with David and Solomon. 
His wisdom, together with the good sense and striking morality of his 
fables, bear so great a resemblance to those of iEsop, that it is to this day 
a question, whether the latter did not derive his fables from an oriental 
source, or whether iEsop and Lokman are not identical personages. The 
traditions in Arabia regarding the bodily deformity of Lokman, and his 
condition as a slave, go to confirm the latter supposition. 


CHAP. V. — TOPOGRAPHY. 

It now remains to notice more particularly the provinces into which Ara- 
bia is divided, and the more important districts and towns embraced in 
them. The peninsula of mount Sinai forms the northern part of Arabia. 
Hedjaz stretches along the shore of the Red sea from mount Sinai to 
Yemen. The series of deserts in the centre forms the extensive province 
called Nedjed. Yemen is to the S. of Iledjaz, extending to the straits of 
Babel-inandel. Hadramaut lies along the shore of the Iudian ocean. 
Omiuan is at the entrance of the Persian gulf, and Lachsa, or Hajar, oc- 
cupies the western shore of that gulf. 

Peninsula ok Mount Sinai, j The peninsula of mount* Sinai is 
formed by the gulfs of Suez and Ailah. It lias Palestine on the N., the 
gulf of Suez on the W., the gulf of Ailah and Hed jaz on the S., and Syria 
and Arabia Deserta on the E. It is sacred as the scene of the most in- 
teresting transactions of the Israelites ruder Moses after leaving Egypt . 8 
This peninsula does not admit of much cultivation, the greater part being 


8 A difference of opinion exists as t> the precise spot at which the Israelites crossed 
the Red sea or Arabian g*. Li; and the difficulty of coming to a conclusion on this point 
is increased by the changes which have taken place in the bed of the sea, as there is 
every evidence to prove that the gulf of Suez extended farther north ages ago than it 
does at present. Dr Shaw fixes the passage of the Israelites opposite the desert of 
Shitr. Supposing Raineses to have been Cairo, there are two roads, he remarks, by 
which the Israelites might have been conducted to Pihahhiroth on the coast; the one 
through the valleys of Jendily, Rumeleab, and Baideah, which are bounded on each 
side by the mountains of the Lower Thebais ; the other, more to the northward, hav- 
ing these mountains for several leagues on the right, and the desert on the left, till it 
turns through a remarkable breach or ravine in the northernmost range, into the valley 
of Baideah. The latter he presu mes L» have been the road taken by the Israelites. 
Succoth, the first station, signifies only a place of tents ; and Ktham, the second station, 
he considers as probably oil the edge of the mountainous district of the Lower Thebais. 
Here the Israelites were ordered to turn from their line of march, and encamp before 
Pihahhiroth, that is, the mouth of the gullet or defile betwixt lYIigdol and the sea. 
This valley he supposes to be identified with that of Baideah, which signifies miracul- 
ous, and is also still called Tiah Beni Israel , the road of the 'Israelites. Baaltzephon , 
over against which they encamped, is supposed to be the mountain still called Jebel 
At taka h, the mountain of deliverance. C)ver against Jebel Attakkah , at ten miles’ dis- 
tance, is the desert of Sdur or Shur, where the Israelites landed. This part of the 
gulf would, therefore, be capacious enough to cover a numerous army, and yet might 
he traversed by the Israelites in a night; whereas, from Corondel to Tor, the channel 
is ten or twelve Leagues broad, which is too great a distance to have been travelled by a 
multitude with such incumbrances, and the passage from Suez appears as much too 
short. Having once entered this valley, it might well be said that the wilderness had 
“ shut them in,” inasmuch as the mountains of Mokattem would deny them a passage 
to the southward ; those in the neighbourhood of Suez would be a barrier to the north- 
ward, towards the land of the Philistines ; the Red sea was before them to the east, 
while Pharaoh with his army closed up the defile behind them. The valley ends in a 
small bay formed by the eastern extremities of the mountains. — Shaw's Travels. Dr 
Shaw fixes Marah at Corotulel , the same place that Niebuhr writes Gironde/, and Burck- 
hardt Gharendel. Here, he says, Is a small rill of water, which, unless it be diluted 
with the dews and rains, still continues te be brackish. . The desert in this neighbour- 
hood is still called Marah. Morra in Arabic means bitter. 
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covered with dry sands, or rising into rocks, interspersed here and there 
with some fruitful spots. The coasts are lined with coral reefs, and co- 
vered with innumerable organic petrifactions. Its few habitable spots are 
peopled by hordes of Arabs, who subsist chiefly by plunder. Tor , situ- 
ated on the shore of the gulf of Suez, (long. 33° 28' E. lat. 28° 19' N.) 
is its principal town ; but ever since Suez became the emporium of the 
trade of the lied sea, it has been dwindling into insignificance. The 
monks of mount Sinai have a convent here, and here there is a forti- 
fication, (now in decay,) said to have been built by the Portuguese. The 
water of this place is the best that is to be found on the coast of the lied 
sea. A grove of palm-trees constitutes the chief source of wealth to the 
inhabitants. Tor is supposed to be the ancient Elim. The most inter- 
esting spots of this part of Arabia are mount Sinai , and the ruins of Pe- 
tra, the ancient capital of Arabia Petraea. 

Mount Sinai.'] Mount Sinai, celebrated in sacred history as the spot 
whence the law, written with the finger of God, was delivered to Moses, is 
an enormous mass of granite rocks, near the bead of the Red sea, situ- 
ated 150 miles S.E. of Suez, in the centre of a vast and gloomy desert. 
It is tke highest summit of a chain of mountains called by the Arabians 
Djebbel Moosa, which chain contains several fertile valleys, where the 
rose of Jericho, the bitter apple, dog’s bane, the tamarind tree, and va- 
rious other plants and fruits flourish. At the foot of the mount is the 
Greek convent of Saint Catherine, the monks of which are kept, as it 
were, imprisoned by the wild Arabs of the surrounding country, never, 
except on rare occasions, opening the gate of entrance, but introducing 
men and provisions into the convent by means of a pulley. Steps are 
cut out on the rock for ascending mount Sinai, and a short way up is a fine 
spring of water, where stands a little chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
Higher up is shown the impression of the foot of the animal which carried 
Mahomet to heaven ; and this absurdity is said to have been invented and 
propagated by the Greeks with the view of exciting in the breasts of the 
Moslems a veneration for the mount. A Christian church and a Maho- 
metan mosque stand on the summit of Sinai, the former on the highest 
peak, and the other about 30 paces lower. Both are objects of pil- 
grimage, but the Christian church is now greatly dilapidated. Djebel 
Orel), or Iloreb, is one of the eminences of mount Sinai. 

Petra.] It is only of late that the ruins of Petra, the ancient capital 
of Arabia Petriea, have come to light. Kerek, which may be considered 
as at present the frontier town of Syria and Arabia, was supposed to be 
the ancient Petra of Pliny and Strabo ; but modern travellers have with 
more certainty traced it in a series of magnificent ruins, lying near Eldjy, 
the principal village of Wady Moosa. These ruins consist of numberless 
tombs and temples, excavated in the craggy precipices of an extensive 
valley, the effect of which, combined with the savage scenery around, and 
the variegated colours of the rocks, is described as singularly imposing. 
On one of the mounts which overlooks the ruins, and which is supposed 
to be mount Hor, the tomb of Aaron is shown, enclosed in a small mo- 
dern building ; and this goes to identify the site, for Josephus expressly 
mentions the place of Aaron’s decease as near the metropolis of Arabia 
Petraea ; and Eusebius says that the tomb of Aaron was shown near 
Petra. 

IIedjaz.] Hedjaz, or ‘ the land of pilgrimage,’ has Nedjed on the E., 
Yemen on the S., the Syrian desert on the N., and the Red sea on the W. 
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The holy land of Islam is comprised within Hedjaz, hut that does not com- 
prehend the whole territory ; for Medina, although comprised in Iledjaz, 
is not considered as belonging to the holy land . Hedjaz has its tehama, 
or * sandy plain’ near the sea, as well as Yemen ; but its mountains are fer- 
tile, although not so generally productive as those of the latter country. 
The inhabitants in the interior are governed by independent chiefs or sheikhs. 
The district of Kheibar, which is N.E. from Medina, is said to be inhabit- 
ed by independent Jews. The towns on the coast, and a few others, are 
now subject to the pasha of Egypt, who a few years ago drove the Wa- 
habys from Mekka. Djidda, Mekka, and Medina, are the three most 
important towns in Hedjaz. 

Djidda r\ Djidda is the most flourishing sea-port of any on the lied 
sea. It is situated in lat. 21° 33' 14" N., long. 39” (>' E. of Greenwich. 
It is handsomely built, and contains from 12 to 15,000 inhabitants. This 
town is washed by the waves of the Red sea, and is surrounded on the 
land side by a wall, which, although of no strength, affords sufficient pro- 
tection against the Arabs, who have no artillery. It extends along the 
shore about 1500 paces, and is about the half of that space in breadth. 
From the sea it is entered by two quays, and from the adjacent country by 
two gates ; it is well-built of blocks of madrepores, and occasional layers 
of wood, and afterwards plastered. The houses are generally furnished 
with cisterns to hold rain water, which is better than that of the wells. 
The inhabitants are almost exclusively strangers. Colonies from every 
town and province of Hadramaut and Yemen are settled here ; likewise 
more than a hundred Indian families, chiefly from Surat ; some Malays and 
people of Muscat ; as also settlers from Egypt, Syria, Barbary, and Euro- 
pean Turkey ; but there are very few Christians or Jews. This mixture 
of races is partly owing to the mercantile character of the place ; but it is 
chiefly the effect of the pilgrimage to Mekka, as many of the pilgrims 
marry Abyssinian slave-girls, and settle in the town. The commerce of 
Djidda consists of the coffee and Indian trade. The price of coffee is here 
exceedingly fluctuating, and therefore the trade is hazardous. This arises 
from the competition of West India coffee, winch both Smyrna and Con- 
stantinople import, in vast quantities. The trade in India goods is steadier 
and safer. Djidda carries on an extensive trade with Mekka and. Medina, 
by means of caravans of camels and asses. The shops, as in all parts of 
Turkey, are raised several feet above the ground, and have a stone bench 
in front, covered with an awning. 9 

B In tlie main commercial street, Burckhardt — who visited this city in 1814— informs 
us there were twenty-seven coffee-shops; twenty-one butter sellers, who likewise retail 
honey, oil, and vinegar; (hutter forms the chief article of Arab cookery, which is 
more greasy than that of Italy ;) eighteen vegetable or fruit stands, all of which are 
furnished from the gardens of Tayf; eight date sellers, — dates being the favourite eata- 
ble of the Arabs, their importation continues throughout the year ; lour pancake mak- 
ers, who sell early in the morning, as a favourite breakfast, pancakes fried in hutter ; 
five bean sellers, — Egyptian horse-beans boiled in water, and eaten with ghee and pep- 
per, are also used for breakfast by many; five sellers of sweet-meats, made chiefly by 
Indians; two kebab shops, where roasted meat is sold; these are kept by Turks, the 
kebab not being an Arab dish ; two soap sellers, who also sell boiled sheep’s heads and 
feet, and are much visited at mid-day; one seller of fish fried in oil, frequented by 
Turkish and Greek sailors ; ten stands of bread, kept by women ; two sellers of leben, 
sour milk ; two shops, in which cheese, hams, and dried fruit are sold ; eleven corn 
dealers; eighteen druggists; eleven shops in which Indian manufactured articles are 
sold ; eleven cloth shops, in which articles of dress are sold by public auction ; six shops 
of Indian piece goods; four barbers’ shops ; four tailors’ ; five makers of sandals ; three 
shops in which water-skins from Egypt are sold and repaired ; two turners ; three 
dealers in perfumery ; one watch-maker, a Turk ; one seller of Turkish and Persian 

[V. 2 k 
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Mekka.'] Mekka, the birth-place of Mahomet, is situated in a narrow 
sandy valley, about 13 leagues E. of the Red sea, and 70 S. from Medina. 
At an early period, it attained a considerable degree of prosperity under 
its rulers, the Koreishites ; but, after the death of Mahomet, it increased 
greatly in celebrity and extent, in consequence of its becoming the resort 
of Moslem pilgrims. According to Ali Bey, it contained once 100,000 
inhabitants : Burckhardt estimates the present amount at 25 or 30,000, 
with 3000 Negro and Abyssinian slaves. Mekka is without trees, gardens, 
or verdure ; and water of good quality must be brought from the distance 
of 20 miles. The houses are built of stone, and are handsomer and gayer 
than those of most Eastern cities ; the streets are broad, to afford space 
for the crowded processions, and the windows made large, to afford a view 
of them, and ornamented, to attract tenants. In this holy city is the great 
mosque, called the Beitallah, or house of God, one of the largest struc- 
tures in the Mahommedan world. It is about a quarter of a mile in 
length, and nearly as much in breadth ; and forms, indeed, not so much an 
edifice as a large covered square, surrounded on all sides with a triple or 
quadruple row of columns, united by pointed arches supporting small 
domes, 'and composed partly of marble and partly of stone, with as little 
uniformity in the shape as in the materials. It can contain 35,000 per- 
sons; andrit is believed at Mekka, that whenever it becomes too small for 
the crowd of worshippers, its dimensions will be invisibly expanded by an 
angel. It was built almost solely for the purpose of containing the kaaba , 
or temple, of which, and the ceremonies connected with it, we have given 
a description in another place. Mekka subsists wholly on the pilgrims 
who visit it ; and during the residence of the caravans, it becomes an im- 
mense fair, covered with sheds and booths, where the productions of the 
most distant regions are exposed for sale. The character of the native 
inhabitants is distinct from that of other oriental people. They are proud 
of belonging to the holy city, and look upon all other Mahommedans as 
of an inferior order ; but their pride is not connected with gravity or inso- 
lence : on the contrary, they are gay and polite in the extreme, and more 
lax in the observance of their sacred rites than any other Moslems. The 
wealth which flows upon them from the pilgrims is profusely lavished on 
luxuries — their tables are spread with every delicacy, and their houses 
decorated with the costliest furniture. Strong liquors are drank by them 
in all openness, notwithstanding the injunctions of the prophet, and num- 
bers of females and dancing-girls are publicly kept for the behoof of de- 
vout pilgrims. By letting their houses during the period of the pilgrim- 
age, they are enabled to subsist for the rest of the year. Some are hand- 
somely paid for officiating in a singular character — that of husbands to 
female pilgrims, who are not allowed to approach the holy place in a single 
state. The marriage is contracted on the condition, that after having, in 
the double capacity of guide and husband, led her round the circle of de- 
vout visitation, a divorce shall take place on their return to Djidda. Mekka 
was once eminent for its schools and libraries ; but neither of these are 
now to be found there ; and those who feel any thirst for knowledge must 
resort, for its gratification, to Cairo and Damascus. In no Moslem city 
are the mechanical arts at so low an ebb as at Mekka. Ali Bey could not 

tobacco pipes; seven money dealers. In the same street are ten large oka'cs, or khans, 
oriental inns, full of strangers and goods. In a street adjoining this great market, live 
artisans, blacksmiths, silversmiths, carpenters, butchers, &c., most of them natives of 
i'gypt. 
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find a man in it who could make a lock, a key, or a screw. The genius of 
the people, as well as their moral worth, seems to have been dissipated by 
their prosperity. 

Medina. Medina, situated on the edge of the great Arabian desert, 
although containing the tomb of Mahomet ; that of his great successors, 
Omar and Abu Bckr ; of Fatima, his daughter ; of Ibrahim, his son ; and 
of Othman ; holds but a secondary place in the estimation of Moslems, 
and attracts scarcely a third of the pilgrims who resort to Mekka. The 
town is small, but its environs, unlike those of Mekka, are fertile. Its 
chief object of attraction is its great mosque, called El Harem , or, some- 
times, ‘ the mosque of the prophet,’ whose tomb it encloses. Here gifts, 
chiefly in money, are deposited by the faithful. When Medina fell into 
the hands of Saoud, the leader of the Wahabys, be deemed it a point of 
conscience to seize the treasure which had accumulated here ; but the 
whole, it is said, did not exceed 30,000 dollars. The mosque stands at 
the eastern extremity of the town. It is 165 paces in length, and 130 in 
breadth, and is surrounded on all sides by colonnades, with a small build- 
ing in the centre of the square. Like the great mosque of Melaka, it is 
an open square. On the south side, which contains the prophet's tomb, 
and which forms the most holy part of the building, the pillars are of 
larger dimensions than in the other parts, and about two feet in diameter. 
The roof of the colonnade consists of a number of small domes, white- 
washed on the outside, after the manner of those of Mekka. Large win- 
dows, with painted glass panes, admit the light through the southern wall; 
on the other sides are windows also, but without glass. The tomb of the 
prophet is enclosed by an iron railing painted green, within which is a cur- 
tain of rich silk brocade, at least 30 feet lngh. Persons of high rank are 
admitted within the green railing, but none, except the eunuchs who have 
charge of this holy sepulchre, are permitted to go within the curtain. 
New curtains come occasionally from Constantinople, and are put up dur- 
ing the night ; while the old ones are carried hack to Constantinople, and 
serve to cover the tombs of sultans and princes. The stories once preva- 
lent in Europe, of the prophet’s tomb being suspended in the air, are un- 
known in the lfedjaz. There is a dispute respecting the locality of 
the tomb of Fatima, the daughter of Mahomet, and the wife of Ali ; 
one party maintaining that it is within the precincts of the iron railing, 
while another is equally confident that it is in the burial ground called 
Halaja beyond the town. But till this dispute is settled, pilgrims are 
conducted to both places, and made to pay double fees. Next to the 
hedjra , or tomb, in the southern colonnade, is the rodha , that is, garden, a 
name bestowed upon it by the prophet himself. Here stands the pulpit of 
the mosque, and is the favourite spot for prayers, in which the congrega- 
tion kneel on carpets. It will hear no comparison with the shrine of the 
most insignificant saint in any Catholic church in Europe, and may serve 
as a convincing proof, that, in pious gifts, the Mahommedan have at no 
period equalled the Christian devotees ; without noticing many other cir- 
cumstances which help to strengthen the belief, that whatever may he their 
superstition and fanaticism, Mahommedans are never inclined to make as 
many pecuniary sacrifices for their religious establishments as Catholics 
and Protestant Christians do for theirs. Several places of veneration in 
the vicinity of Medina are visited by the pious pilgrims. Among these 
are the mountain of Ohod, less than ari hour’s walk from the town — a 
place where Hamze, the uncle of the prophet, was killed. Koba, where 
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Mahomet alighted on first coming from Mekka, and El Kebletyn, at 
which are two rude pillars and a ruined chapel. Most of the inhabitants 
of Medina are strangers, or the descendants of strangers. There are, 
however, some original Arabs, and the number of shereefs descended from 
Hass an, the grandson of Mahomet, is considerable. Every returning 
year add9 to the number of new settlers ; and in the course of two genera- 
tions they all become Arabs as to features and character. They dress bet- 
ter than the citizens of Mekka, and, in this respect, they have adopted the 
costume of the Turks rather than that of the Arabs. The produce of the 
fields around the town, is barely sufficient for four months’ consumption — 
and so it depends chiefly on Yembo, or exports from Egypt. The neigh- 
bouring Bedouins supply it with honey, butter, sheep, and charcoal. Dates 
form a principal article of food ; and it is a saying among the lower classes 
of Arabs, that a good housewife will furnish her husband with a dish of 
dates for dinner dressed differently every day during a whole month. The 
species of dates are so numerous, and come to maturity at such different 
times, that the date-harvest lasts several months every year. Fresh on- 
ions, leeks, and garlic, are the only vegetables of which they are fond. 
Industry is little encouraged in Medina, and all the wants of the town, 
down to the most trifling articles, are supplied by Egypt. The climate 
of this tovtfn is colder than that of Mekka, and snow has been seen on 
the distant mountains. In winter, rains fall at intervals, and usually in 
violent storms. Intermittent fevers are very common, and produce great 
languor. The whole population is from Id, 000 to 20,000. 

Tajj /!] The town of Tayf stands in a sandy plain, encompassed by 
low mountains, called Djebal Ghazoan. Thu houses are small, hut 
well built of stone, having the sitting-rooms generally in the upper floors. 
The streets are broader than in most eastern towns. Thu market-place 
is in front of the castle in which the pacha had his residence. This 
town was taken, and greatly injured, by the VYaluihys, in 1809. It is 
supplied with water from two copious wells ; and it is celebrated over 
all Arabia for its beautiful gardens, hut they are all at a distance in tin 
mountains. In some of them aie small pavilions where the people of Tayf 
pass their festive hours. The gardens are watered by wells and by rivu- 
lets, which descend from the mountains. Numerous fruit-trees are found 
here, together with fields of wheat and barley. The gardens of Tayf are 
renowned also for the abundance of their loses, which, like the grapes, 
are transferred into all parts of the Iledjaz. The inhabitants of Tayf are 
Arabs of the tribe of Thckyf. In the town are many druggists, whose 
trade is of more importance in the Iledjaz than in other countries. The 
streets are full of beggars ; and every thing indicates great misery among 
the people. When Mr Burckhardt was there, it required 10c/. to purchase 
as much bread a9 was sufficient for a man’s daily subsistence. The mode 
of living and dress, as well as the manners of the inhabitants, are nearly 
the same as at Mekka. 

Ned jed.] The vast deserts of Nedjed are on the E. of Hedjaz, and 
comprehend the country called by the ancients Arabia Deserta. This pro- 
vince contains many districts. That part of it, more strictly known by 
the name of Nedjed, is mountainous, and consists of several principalities, 
almost every small town being governed by an independent sheikh. The 
district of El-Ared, called sometimes Nedjed-el-Ared, is conterminous 
with Hajar or Lahsa on the E. Hanifa, or Daraie is comprised in Ned- 
jed. Daraie is the capital of the Wahabys. Aijana, the birth-place of 
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Abdul Wahab, is another of the dependencies of Nedjed. Kerdje is the 
canton which has Yemen for its capital, a place noted as the residence of 
the prophet Moseilama. From the confines of the canton of Hauran to 
the banks of the Euphrates, the whole is one immense desolate plain, called 
El-Hamad, the Al-dahna of Ahulfeda and D’Anville, which is the scene ov 
the wanderings of various Arab tribes. To the S. of this plain, the cara- 
vans of Damascus, on leaving Esrak, follow for seven days the channel of 
a dry river, which, leading S.E., brings them to Djof, where stands a high 
pyramidal tower. After this, there is another desert, behind which rises 
mount Shammar, (the Zarnetas of Ptolemy) covered with trees and vil- 
lages. The desert of Akkaf separates Nedjed on the S. and S.E. from 
Yemen and Oman. The towns of Nedjed carry on a considerable traffic 
with one another, and with the neighbouring provinces. 

Yemex.] Yemen is the finest and most powerful province of Arabia. 
It is divided into several departments, and, in a more general way, into 
the high country, which is called in Arabic Djebal, and the low country, 
called Tehama. Balbi’s estimation of the extent and population of the 
Imanat of Yemen is 53,000 square miles, and two millions and a half of 
inhabitants. The iman, or prince of Yemen, is at the same timetlie chief 
of the sect of Zeidites, which predominates throughout Yemen. His 
throne is independent and hereditary, and his annual revenue is’cstiinateri 
by Niebuhr to amount to nearly £80,000. In the Djebal or high coun- 
try lie possesses the town of Damar, the seat of the great university of 
the Zeidites; of Doran, in which there are large magazines of grain cut in 
the rocks; of Djohla, d’stin uislied foi the pavement of its streets ; Koos- 
ma, which can only he entered by climbing; Muasek, the houses of which 
are all cut out of the solid rock ; and of Taez, distinguished for its 
mosques. Iiulepend-' t Djebal contains several cantons, among which is 
Sabmi, Nedjeran, and Hashid-oul- Behil. The numerous sheiks of this 
las* sometimes enter into leagues which are formidable to the iman. Erai 
in the plain, or Tehama, there are small states which have braved the 
p .wer of this prince. The principal towns of Yemen are, Sana, Aden, 
Mocha, Beit-el-Fakih, Loheia, and Zebid. — S^na is at present the capital 
ef Yemen. It stands in N. lat. 15" 2P, at the foot of a mountain called 
Nikkum, anil has the appearance of being more populous than it really is, 
for gardens occupy a part of the space within the walls. The walls are 
of brick, as are the common houses. Sana contains several handsome 
mosques and palaces, as also several simscras , or earavanseras, for mer- 
chants and travellers . — Aden has been celebrated from the remotest anti- 
quity for its commerce and the excellence of its harbour. In the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, it maintained an extensive commerce 
with India and China. But it was devastated in the wars of the Turks 
and Portuguese, and its commerce has been transferred to Mocha. It is 
still a place of some importance, and is distinguished for its elegant baths. 
— Mocha is situated on a small bay of the Red sea, in lat. 13 * 20' N., long. 
43" 20' E. It is well-known for its exports of coffee. It is of a circular 
form, surrounded by a thin wall, in which are six gates. The houses are 
built of unburnt bricks, and are crowded together in an inconvenient man- 
ner. The population is estimated at 5,000. — •Beit-cl-Fakih (i. e. the house 
of the sage) owes its origin and name to the saint Achmed Ibn Mousa, 
whose sepulchre is shown in a mosque near the town. Its situation is 
very favourable for trade, being only half a day’s journey from where the 
coffee is grown, four days from Mocha, about six from Sana, and four and 
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a half from Locheia. The coflee trade attracts to this place merchants 
from Hedjaz, Egypt, Barbary, Syria, Persia, India, and even Europe. — 
Lochcia is the most northern port in the dominions of the iinan. It stands 
in lat. 15° 42' N. Its territory is arid and barren. Although the harbour 
is inconvenient, a considerable trade in coffee is carried on here with Cairo 
through Djidda. — Zebul , before the harbour was choked up, was the most 
commercial place in the Tehama. It is situated between 5 and 6 leagues 
S.S.W. of Beit-el- Fakih, near the largest and most fertile wady or torrent 
in the country. The present buildings occupy only about one-half of the 
former extent of the town. It is still distinguished by an academy, and 
is, besides, the seat of a dowlah, a mufti, and three kadis. — March or Ma- 
riaba was. according to Pliny and Strabo, the ancient metropolis of Ye- 
men ; but it is now the capital of the country of Djof, which is now inde- 
pendent the iman of Yemen. 

Hadramaut.] Hadramaut is bounded on the N. by a desert, on the 
N.E. by Ominan, on the S.E. by the sea, and on the W. by Yemen. It 
is principally governed by independent chiefs. It embraces the mountain- 
ous districts of Seger and Mahrah, where frankincense grows. The har- 
bours of Seger are, Hasec on the great gulf of Kuria Muria, surrounded 
with isles; also Merbat and Dasar. Doan is a large town in Hadramaut 
Proper, situated 25 days’ journey from Sana, and 1 1 from Keshin, a city 
on the sea-coast. Hadramaut exports frankincense, gum-arabic, dragons’ 
blood, myrrh, and aloes, which last is obtained from the island of Socotora, 
that belongs to the sheikh of Doan. It has also a few manufactures, and 
supplies Yemen with coarse cloths, carpets, and the knives called jambea, 
which the Arabs wear in their belts. 

Omman.] Omman comprehends the coast extending from the eastern 
extremity of cape Ras al Khad, or llasalgate, to the entrance of the Per- 
sian gulf. The interior is little known, but the coast is diversified by 
ranges of mountains, and well-watered, so that it abounds in grain and 
fruit. The inhabitants are the best seamen in Arabia. Their vessels have 
this peculiarity, that the planks are not nailed, but tied or sewed together. 
Nadir Shah, in the last century, conquered the whole province ; but the 
native princes have since regained, and still preserve, the dominion over it. 
The iman resides at Ristah. Maskat, or Muscat, containing, according to 
Fraser, from 10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants, is the largest city and princi- 
pal port of Omman ; and was in ancient times, as it is now, the entrepot 
of the merchant goods of Arabia, Persia, and the Indies. The Portuguese 
invaded it in 1508, and held possession of it for 150 years, but they were 
at length driven out. The independent principality of Sehr lies towards 
cape Mossandom, which commands the entrance of the Persian gulf. 

Hajar, or Laciisa.] The province of Hajar, or Lachsa, occupies 
nearly the whole* of the south-western coast of the Persian gulf. Grea' 
part of the interior consists of sandy plains, but the coast is fertile and 
well-peopled. Lachsa is its capital, and is situated near the mouth of the 
Astan, opposite the Bahrein islands. Katiff and Koneit are other consi- 
derable towns, the inhabitants of which subsist chiefly by pearl fisheries. 
The piracies committed by the sailors on the coast were, within this cen- 
tury, so extensive, that in 1809 the British fitted out an expedition for the 
purpose of chastising them. They took Itas-el-kliima, the principal port 
ori the coast, burned 70 vessels, and made considerable plunder. The 
tribe of Beni Khaled were formerly the sovereigns of Lachsa, but it now 
forms part of the Waliaby territory. The Bahrein islands, on the S.W 
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Bide of the Persian gulf, near the coast of Arabia, may be considered a 9 
part of Lachsa. The richest pearl fishery in the world is prosecuted at 
these islands. The principal of them is the Aual, anciently the Tylos, 
which is situated 90 miles W.N.W. of Bushire. 


Authorities .] Abulfedae descriptio Arabise. Ed. Ilommel, Gotting. 
1 802, 8vo. — Marigny’s History of the Arabians, under the government of 
the khalifs, 1758, 4 vols. 8vo. — Murphy’s General History of the Arabs, 
1816, 4to. — The Arabian Nights, translated by Edward Forster, 1810, 4 
vols. 8 vo. — Niebuhr’s Travels through Arabia, &c. 1792, 8vo. — Travels 
in Europe, Asia Minor, and Arabia, by J. Griffiths, M.D. 1805, 4to. — 
Lord Valentia’s Travels. — Ali Bey’s Travels, 1815, 4to. — Fundgruben 
ties Orients; herautsg. von v. Hammer. Wien. 1809 — 18, 6 B. fol. — 
Mill’s History of Mahommedanism. — Burckhardt's Travels in Arabia, 
1828, 4to. ; Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, 1830, 4to. — Carte 
de l’Arabie d’apres Niebuhr et D’Anville, Paris, par Tardieu. 
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Great Divisions and Extent.'] Modern Persia is at present divided into 
Eastern and fVeslern ; the former being denominated Afghanistan , whilst 
the latter still retains its wonted appellation. We are of course necessitated 
to treat these as distinct monarchies, and will commence with the latter. 
The rang*, of country comprehended within the limits of these now separate 
states forms an extensive and lofty upland, sloping on all sides : on the S. 
to the Persian gulf and Indian ocean, — on the W. to the basin of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, — on the N. to the basin of the lower Araxes, the Caspian 
sea, ai\d basin of the Oxus, — and on the E. to that of the Indus. Thus 
considered, Persia is quite distinct in its physical features from all the 
countries in its vicinity ; and, though comprehending several distinct basins 
on its vast surface, y it the points in which these resemble one another are so 
many and so peculiar, as to entitle them to the denomination of one whole. 
This great upland extends upwards of 20 degrees from the W. of the 
Zagros to that of the Afghanistan mountains, or nigh 1,200 B. miles, by 10 
degrees of medial breadth ; thus containing a surface of about 800,000 B. 
square miles. As the boundaries of Western and Eastern Persia are very 
indistinctly marked, and in a state of constant fluctuation, as the one or the 
other happens to prevail, it is impossible to be precise in this point. Had 
the political state of this extensive region allowed us to consider and de- 
scribe it as one whole, the task of description would have been easier, its 
political and natural boundaries harmonizing together. Or, had we been 
permitted to avail ourselves of Kinnier’s plan, who describes it according 
to the boundaries it possessed in the bright days of the Sassanian dynasty, 
when it reached from the Indus to the Euphrates, and from the Persian 
gulf to Mount Caucasus, the Caspian and the Oxus, — though the field of 
description would have been much larger, it would have also been still more 
distinct, and would have exhibited a more grand and interesting scene to 
the historian and the antiquary, the politician and the philosophical investi- 
gator. But we must bow to the necessity of the case, and describe it, not 
us it was, in the days of its glory, but as it now is — a mere ‘ magni 
nominis umbra,’ frittered down into two insignificant monarchies, one of 
which exists but in name, and the other is silently and rapidly disappearing 
before the gigantic power of Russia, as snow before the vernal sun. 

Name.] The name Persia is not that by which the natives have ever 
designated the extensive region to which that appellation has been given 
both by the ancients and moderns. The ancient and native designation of 
Persia, collectively taken, is Iran ; the name Persia only belonged to a 
province of that region, and one which had no political consequence till the 
time of Cyrus. This extensive plateau was peopled by many tribes, of, 
perhaps, different races, of which the Persians , properly so called, formed 
only one race ; but these having, in process of time, obtained the political 
ascendancy over the rest, the name was naturally transferred by the Greek 
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historians to the whole region, just as, in after times, the Roman historians 
disignated the same region by the name of Parthia , the Parthians being 
the ruling tribe at the time, and afterwards by the name of Persia , when 
the Persians again obtained the ascendancy. But the appellation of Persia 
having become stamped by the sanction of classical and even of sacred 
authority, it has continued to be the name of the whole region ever since 
The name does not occur in Scripture till the time of the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonish captivity. It is the general opinion that under 
the name Liam , Persia is designated in the earlier sacred writings ; but 
this seems to be a mistake, for, by that name, Persia, properly so called, 
was not meant, but only the southern and mountainous part of Media, to 
the N. of Susiana, and sometimes Susiana itself. 1 * * On the Persepolitan 
monuments Persia is denominated Airan , in the Pehlivi language, or the 
old Persian, which was spoken and written in the time of the Sassanian 
dynasty. The same denomination is engraved, in the same character, on 
the Sassanian coins. On one of these Artaxerxes, the founder of that 
dynasty, is denominated 4 Artachetre (in modern Persian, Ardeshir ) the vic- 
torious, king of the kings of Airan and Anairan* The Greek orthography 
of these Pehlivi terms is Arianoon and Anarianoon , or Arians and Ana- 
rians. In Pehlivi, Air or 1 Eir signifies 4 faith ; and in Scandinavian, Eer 
means the same. Airan , or Eir an, therefore, signifies ‘the* land of be- 
lievers and Anairan, or Aneiran, that of the .unbelievers. This deno- 
mination, therefore, is expressive, not of a political, but of a religious union 
or agreement, and the system which united them was undoubtedly that of the 
Magi, of which Zoroaster was the reputed founder. The Scythians, be- 
yond the Oxus, never received, but, on the contrary, resolutely and steadily 
opposed the tenets of Zoroaster ; and their country was on this account de- 
nominated Aneiran. or 4 the land of unbelievers’ or ‘ infidels just as at 
this very day, the Mohammedans designate the regions where their own 
faith is professed by the appellation of Islam , and where it is not by that of 
Kaufiristdn , or 4 the land of Kaufirs , or Kafir is' The terms Aria , 
Ariane, Ariana, are exclusively given by Eratosthenes and Pliny to the 
whole of Eastern Persia. It is not, however, true, as Malte Brune affirms, 
that Ptolemy applies that name exclusively to Eastern Persia. He applies 
it only to the lower region of the Etymandrus river. Mela uses the 
name Ariane in the same extensive sense as Eratosthenes and Pliny. The 
Armenian geographer, Moses of Chorene, who flourished in the filth cen- 
tury, and lived almost on the very spot where Magiism was professed, 
includes the whole Persian empire under the name of Ariana . Bochart, 
in his usual way of referring all Oriental words to Hebrew roots, having 
found that Herodotus and Pausanias affirm that the Medes were originally 
called Arii, and their country Aria, and that a nation nigh the Cadusians 
was denominated Ariania by Apollodorus, assigns the Hebrew noun liar, 

‘ a mountain,* as the origin of the appellation ; and maintains that Media 
was called Hara because it was a mountainous region ; while, dropping the 
aspirate, the Medes were called Arii, or ‘ mountaineers.’ Bochart s 
etymon of the appellations Arii and Aria is altogether fallacious and incon- 
clusive. The term Eiran , then, means the whole region where Magiism 
was the professed creed and popular belief. It is rather inaccurate in 

1 If the Elj/mais of classical writers he identical with the Elam of Scripture, it settle^ 
the point that Elam is not Persia. Elam, indeed, is classed by the prophet Isaiah with 

Media ; but so also is Kir in the very same chapter, so that we cannot absolutely infer 

that by Elam, Persia is meant. 

IV. 2 L 
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Jones and Malcolm to include Assyria and Babylon under that designa- 
tion, as the Magian tenets were never professed by the sovereigns of the 
one or the other : Zabiism, or ‘ the worship of the host of heaven* being the 
professed religion of these states. It must not be inferred, however, that 
because Eiran was the original designation of Persia at large, there was, 
therefore, a unity of political government, as well as of religious faith. 
The one might exist without the other, as it did in Hindoostan previous to 
the introduction of Mohammedanism, and as it still does in Europe, which, 
though denominated Christendom , or 6 the region of Christianity,’ consists 
of many political and mutually independent states. 

Modern Divisions . — Western and Eastern Persia have been so constantly 
confounded as one political state, both by ancient and modern writers, 
down to the death of Nadir Shaw in 1747, that we feel it necessary to ex- 
hibit both under one table. 


Modern Divisions. 

Aderbeidjgn 

Irac Apne 

Fari stall 

Ghilan 

Mazanderaun - 
Astrabad or Korkang 

Western Kborasan 

Eastern Khorasan 

Seistaun 

Hazarees and } 
Eimauks V 
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Do. 


Do. 


Western Persia. 


Do. 


Remarks on the Com par-. Geography of Persia.] We'have not ventured, in the above table, to 
classify, with minute exactness,' the ancient and modern divisions of this region ; the difficulty of the 
subject deters us. Whenever the ancients went beyond the limits of Lesser Asia, or without those of 
the Roman empire, they seem gradually to have lost sight of their subject till it became Immersed in 
almost total darkness. Let any one, for example, examine the geographical notices which have been 
given on the subject of Persia, from Herodotus dowu to Ptolemy, and he will find them to be utterly 
meagre, inconsistent, and contradictory. The reasons of this a, e obvious. No country has undergone so 
many revolutions as Persia— continually altering its political aspect, and disarranging its geographical 
nomenclature. Though the (frocks had much political connection with Persia, and though intercourse 
between Susa and Athens, or Thebes, or Sparta, was as frequent in ancient times as between London 
and Paris at the present day, yet, by some strange fatality, they have given us no light on its geography, 
and very little on the subject of its history. The Macedonian conquest, one would have thought, as it 
gave them a complete opportunity of ascertaining the geography and the language, religion and man- 
ners of Persia, would have furnished a fine theme for the pen of some Greek, especially when it is 
recollected that it was not a mere lmsty, though successful, inroad, but thut the whole region was 
traversed in three different routes by the armies of a prince, who was himself a learned and inquisitive 
conqueror. As to the Romans, we have received from them some additional notices of the region 
between Mount Taurus, and the Tigris j but nothing more. They were engaged in almost continual 
hostilities with the Parthians, and their successors the Persians j and very little intercourse, except 
what was merely political, ever took place between the rival powers. The religious and political in- 
stitutions of the Last, their total difference of language and manners, and their anti-commercial pre- 
judices, together with that continual jealousy of foreign interference which lurks in the bosoms of 
Orientals and oriental despots, have thrown a perpetual bar in the way of geographical discovery, 
and even this has been increased by the intolerant prejudices of the Mohammedan faith. In fact, if we 
obtain little light on the subject of Persian geography from the ancients we do not obtain much more 
from those of the East, whether Arabian or Persian. They give us, indeed, a new political nomencla- 
ture such as the country happened to have at the time when they wrote ; but they are not accurate 
in their descriptions ; and it is impossible to verify their geography by comparing it with ancient, for 
they were neither acquainted with Greek nor Roman geography, nor with that of their own country, 
previous to the introduction of Mohammedism. The names, besides, which occur in their works 
are so different in their orthography from those mentioned in the Greek and Roman writers, that, bat 
for some concomitant circumstances casually mentioned, it is nearly impossible to recognise them under 
such a disguise. It is, besides, extremely difficult to represent their true orthography in Roman 


Modern Divisions, 
Afghanistan, E. 
Afghanistaun, W. 

Beloochistaun 

Mekraun 


Kermaun 


Khurestaun, or | 
Khusistauu \ 


Ancient Divisions. 


Arachosia 


Gedrosia 


Garni ania 


S Lilian a 


f Cabul 
< Jellallabad 
C Paishawur 
- Candahar 
“Kilauti Nusser 
Soheraub 
Nooshky 
Khosdar 
Basman 
'Kidge 
Bmipore 
Pungjore 
^ Guadel 
Churbar 
Gwuttur 
Russurkurd 
” Kermaun 
Valasghird 
Buinm 
Regan 
Krook 
Pooref 
Eohry 
Girost 
Meenaub 
' Sh us liter 
Aliwaz 
Ramhormooz 
- Behaban 
Doorek 
Endian 
^Mashoor 
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letters ; and It has been wretchedly disfigured by such European travellers as were ignorant of the 
Oriental languages. In addition to all this, it often happens that the orthography of one author differs 
from that of another : one expressing it in Turkish, another in Arabic, and a third in Fersian. D’An- 
ville— who was undoubtedly the best geographer which Europe has yet produced— made up his map of 
Persia chiefly from the marches of Timoor-Bek in Sherefeddin, and from what other Oriental informa- 
tion he could procure j but still his map is exceedingly meagre, and very innaccurate, and he has been 
able to do very little towards elucidating its comparative geography. Still it was impossible for him, 
in the deficiency of his information, to do better. Persia having been, of late, explored in different 
directions by both French and British travellers particularly the latter, a great fund of additional know 
ledge has been obtained regarding its interior geography ; it is, however, still very defective. 

WESTERN PERSIA. 

Boundaries of Western Persia."] Western Persians at present bounded 
by Armenia and the Caspian sea, both in possession of Russia, on the N. ; 
by As.atic Turkey on the W. ; by the Persian gulf on the S. ; and by 
Afghanistan on the E. Its greatest extent is from the vicinity of Mount 
Ararat on the N.W., to that of Ilevat on the S.E., or nearly 1,000 13. 
miles. But from the pass of Mount Zagros, near Hoi ware, to the same 
point, and nearly the same latitude, is 900 B. miles. The medial breadtli 
is about GOO B. miles ; so that the whole area of Western Persia is little 
above half that of Persia at large. 

Superficial Extent.] The tabular surface of Western Persia is thus 
variously estimated : 

German miles. British miles. 

By Arrowsmith’s map, 29., 006 - - . 623,637 

Rcichaud’s map, - 23,096 - - 496, 56-1 

Hassel, - - - - - 22,104 - 475,236 

Olivier and Stein, - 22,000 - - 473, (XX) 

Graeberg, 21,960 - - 472,140 

Bertuch, in the Weimar Journal of 1816, 1.5,240 - - 332,460 

Balbi, - - 22 200 - - 477,300 

It is clear, on the most superficial inspection, that the first, or Arrow- 
smith’s admeasurement, is by far too much, whilst that of Bertuch errs as 
greatly in a contrary respect. Balbi, in the latest enumeration of 1828, 
assigns 466,000 B. square miles for Persia ; But from this statement the 
khanate of Erivan and district of Nakshivan, which composed Persian Ar- 
menia, or the province of Aran, must he excluded, being now annexed, by 
conquest and treaty, to the Russian empire. 

CHAP. I.— HISTORY. 

For the earliest accounts of this extensive region we are indebted partly to 
sacred Scripture, and partly to the Greek historians. From the former we 
learn that Elam was a powerful monarchy in the days of Abraham, 1921 
B.C. In the time of Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, Media appears to have 
been a province of his empire, as, to this region, as well as that to the N. 
of the Kizil-Ozan, the Ten Tribes were transported by this victorious 
sovereign. Elam or Susiana also appears to have formed a dependent 
kingdom on the monarclis of Nineveh ; but whether the empires of Nineveh 
and Babylon included ancient Persia, or Fars, and Kerman, and the other 
provinces of Western Persia, is doubtful ; for the marvellous exploits of a 
Ninus or a Semiramis are romance, not history. It is by no means im- 
probable that a number of independent sovereignties existed in the region 
collectively denominated Persia , long anterior to the times of a Dejoces or 
a Cyrus ; but of these no monumental records exist. 

Dejoces.] Setting aside the fabulous narratives of a Ctesias, a Diodorus 
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Siculus, or Justinas, the true history of Persia commences with the reign of 
Dejoces, the Mede, 710 B.C. according to Herodotus, the venerable father 
of History. The Medes having thrown off the Assyrian yoke during the 
confusion which followed on the death of Sennacherib, chose this personage 
for their sovereign. According to Herodotus, he was at once the Romulus 
and Numa of his native country. He instituted a code of laws for his 
countrymen, fortified Ecbatana, and made it the capital of his dominions, 
which he extended on every side, and invaded Assyria, then in the decline 
of its power. But the Assyrian monarch anticipated his design by meeting 
him in the great plain of llagau, where he utterly routed his army, and 
slew his opponent. 

Phraortes .] He was succeeded by his son Phraortes, who reigned twenty- 
two years. It seems somewhat extraordinary that, after the defeat and 
death of his father, and the destruction of Ecbatan, he should not only have 
been able to expel the Assyrian invaders, but also to conquer the whole 
tract W. of Media, to the Halys in Asia Minor. His career, however, was 
cut short while invading Assyria, where he perished with the greater part 
of his army. 

Cyaxares Cyaxares, his son, succeeded him. This active and* intrepid 
prince expelled the Assyrians from his countiy, defeated them in their own 
territories, pursued them to their capital, Nineveh, and would, in all 
probability, have taken it, hut for the sudden and unexpected invasion of 
the Scythians, which compelled him to raise the siege in order to oppose 
their progress. In this last attempt, however, he was unsuccessful, being 
totally routed by these nomadic horde; , who overran not only his kingdom, 
hut all Western Asia besides, which they kept in subjection for 28 years, 
until they were utterly exterminated in a general massacre. After which, 
the warlike Cyaxares commenced another war with the Assyrians, whose 
capital, Nineveh, he again besieged, and now took and levelled with tho 
dust, in conjunction with his ally, Nebuchadnezzar the Great, 601 B.C. 
The kingdoms of Persia and Susiana were the last conquests made by this 
prince. 

Cyrus and the Persian Dynasty. ] Cyaxares was succeeded by Astyages , 
who reigned 35 years. Mundane , his daughter, was married to Cambyscs, 
king of Persia, then a small and inconsiderable state. The fruit of this 
marriage was the great Cyrus, who, in conjunction with his uncle Cyaxares , 
son of Astyages, conquered the Lydians and Baylonians, captured Babylon 
by turning the current of the Euphrates, and slew Belshazzar. Cyaxares 
was succeeded by his nephew, as he had no children of his own, and by 
this event the sovereignty of the East was transferred to the Persians, after 
the Median dynasty had enjoyed it for the space of 176 years, under a 
succession of five princes, from Dejoces to the death of Cyaxares. The 
Persian dynasty, founded by C/rus, lasted 207 years, from the commence- 
ment of the reign of Cyrus, under a succession of 13 kings, and ended with 
Darius Codomanus, in 330 B.C. The reign of this dynasty is chiefly dis- 
tinguished by its ineffectual attempts to reduce the little states of Greece. 
The numberless armies employed for that purpose proved no match for the 
small but well-trained bands of the warlike Greeks. Nothing but the inces- 
sant mutual warfare of the Grecian republics with each other, prevented 
the early annihilation of Persian power, which was at last accomplished by 
Alexander the Great, who united for once the ever discordant Greeks 
under his victorious banner. 

The Seleucidae.~\ Upon his decease, a struggle of more than 20 years 
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duration took place amongst his victorious generals ; but Persia fell to the 
share of Seleucus and his successors. In 248 B.C. the warlike tribe of the 
Parthians revolted, and founded a new dynasty, which lasted 474 years, 
and which, from small beginnings, rose to be a formidable empire, gradually 
stripping the Macedonian kings of Syria of all their dominions to the E. 
of the Euphrates. Had not the Roman power kept them at bay, the 
Parthian empire would have included all which the former Persian dynasty 
possessed to the W. of the Euphrates, and even to the Hellespont. But, 
though the Romans checked their further progress westward, they could 
not conquer them ; and the successive defeats of a Crassus and an Anthony 
convinced them that the Parthians were, by no means, contemptible adver- 
saries. The victorious arms of a Trajan, indeed, extended the Roman power 
to the banks of the Tigris ; but these conquests were productive of no 
lasting benefit, as the Romans were unable either to extend or preserve 
them, aim tlie Euphrates was again made the eastern limit of Roman do- 
mination under Hadrian. Nearly at the same time with the revolt of the 
Parthians, the Greeks, under Theodotus also revolted from the Seleucidae, 
and founded a new dynasty of Greek sovereigns in Bactria and Eastern 
Persia. • But the history of this dynasty is very obscure. We are told that 
Demetrius , one of that dynasty, subdued and civilized liindoostan, and that 
Eucratidas reigned over a thousand cities. But this Greek empire was of 
short duration, being overthrown by a horde of Scythians from the N. of 
the Oxus. 

Artaxarcs and the Sassanian dynast if In the 226th year of the 
Christian era, the Parthian dynasty was completely extinguished by the 
valour and ambition of a private Persian of mean birth, the son of a tanner, 
or shoemaker, who assumed the double diadem and the title of Artaxares, 
or ‘ the Great Lion,’ and founded a new dynasty, which, under the appel- 
lation of the Sassanian, swayed the sceptre of the East for more than four 
centuries, comprehending a succession of 28 sovereigns, some of whom 
raised Persia to a greater degree of prosperity and glory, than it ever en- 
joyed before or since. — S ha poor , the second king of this dynasty, over-ran 
all Mesopotamia, Syria, and Armenia, defeated the Roman emperor Vale- 
rian in the vicinity of Edessa, and took him prisoner, and kept him in a 
state of captivity till his death. — Narses was the most unsuccessful sove- 
reign of this dynasty. Being completely defeated by Galerius, he was 
forced to purchase an inglorious peace by the cession of five large districts 
on the N. of the Tigris, besides Nisibis, to the Romans, and all Armenia 
and Aderbeidjan to Tiridates, the Roman ally and the vassal sovereign of 
Armenia, so that on that side the Kizil-Ozan formed the Persian boundary 
to the days of Julian. — Shapoor II. was a great and politic prince, who 
recovered all the provinces which his predecessor had been forced to yield. 
— Under Varranes VI. the tributary kingdom of Armenia, held by a 
younger branch of the Arsacidan dynasty, was abolished, and the country 
divided between the Romans and Persians. — His successor Peroses or 
Ferooz , was a rash and unfortunate prince, who perished with his whole 
army in an expedition against the Hunns of Sogdiana. — Chusi'oes, sur- 
named ‘ Nusheerwaun the Magnanimous, * was the greatest prince of this 
dynasty, and during his long and prosperous reign of 48 years, Persia 
made a brilliant figure on the scene of history. In his wars with the 
Romans he was eminently successful, and the force of his arms was felt 
on the shores of the Euxine and the Mediterranean, the Red sea, and the 
Persian gulf. He plundered Antioch, — captured the strong fortress of Dara, 
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long regarded as an impregnable bulwark against Persian invasion,— sub- 
dued Colchis, — drove the Abyssinians from Yemen, — marched a Persian 
army along the shores of the Persian gulf, and Indian ocean, to the mouths 
of the Indus, — slew the Hindoo rajah of Sindy, and conquered the whole 
of the Delta, — expelled the Hunns from the banks of the Gxus, — crossed 
the snowy range of the Jasper, and planted his standard at the foot of the 
Western Imaus. Under this conqueror, the limit of Persian domination in- 
cluded the district of Fargana or Kokun, between the Aktau amPthe 
Ming-Bulak, the Beloor-Tag, and the straits of Koojund. On the W. of 
the Caspian sea, the lofty Caucasus formed the northern limit of his em- 
pire, whilst its gates, its passes, and its mountain-fortresses, were garri- 
soned by his troops. — Ilis unworthy son and successor, Hormooz , or ilor- 
misdast after a short and inglorious reign of 12 years, was deposed by his 
own general Varanes, and slain in prison. — His son Chosroes Hod for re- 
fuge to the Romans, and was restored to the throne of his ancestors by 
the aid of Mauritius and the arms of Rome. While Mauritius lived, Chos- 
roes evinced his gratitude by living in peace and amity with him ; but no 
sooner were the news of bis deposition and death, by the usurper Phocas, 
received by the Persian monarch, than he declared war against the Ro- 
mans, under pretext of avenging the death of Mauritius. During the con- 
fusion which followed the usurpation of Phocas, the Eastern empire was in 
no condition to withstand a Persian invasion, and the armies of Chosroes 
successively reduced Dara, (which he had formerly ceded to Mauritius,) 
Amida, Merdin, and Edessa, — over-run all Syria, — took Jerusalem itself 
by assault, in which 90,000 Christians were slain, — and rifled the devout 
offerings of 300 successive years of pilgrimage in one sacrilegious day. 
Egypt, which had been exempted from foreign invasion and domestic war 
for more than three centuries, was again subdued by this successor to the 
throne of Cyrus, — Pelusium, the key of that impervious country, was sur- 
prised by the Persian cavalry, — the innumerable channels of the Delta 
were crossed with impunity, — and the long valley of the Nile, from Mem- 
phis to the frontiers of Nubia, explored by the forces of the great king. 
The conqueror, treading in the footsteps of Alexander, returned in triumph 
through the sands of the Libyan desert ; whilst his generals advanced with 
other armies from the Euphrates to the Thracian Bosphorus, and a Persian 
army, stationed at Chalcedon, insulted for 10 years the majesty of Con- 
stantinople. Pontus and Cappadocia, the city of Anr.yra, and the isle of 
Rhodes, successively fell into the hands of this prince ; and from the long- 
disputed banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris, the limits of Persian do- 
mination were suddenly and once more extended to the shores of the Hel- 
lespont and the hanks of the Nile, under the reign of the grandson of the 
great Nusheerwaun. Intoxicated with such a succession of victories and con- 
quests, Chosroes rejected every offer of peace made by Heraclius ; refusing 
to listen to any terms short of the abjuration of their faith, and the em- 
bracing of the worship of the sun by the Christians. At last the dormant 
energies of Heraclius were roused by the intolerant insolence of the Magian 
monarch, and the clergy seeing the fate of their religion involved in that of 
the empire, contributed the wealth of the sanctuary to save the falling state. 
In the course of a six years’ warfare, Heraclius recovered all the conquests 
which Chosroes had won during 20 years, — pursued the Persians to their own 
territories, — and avenged on the banks of the Tigris and the Deeallah, and 
in the sack of Dustagherd, the favourite residence of Chosroes, the fates of 
Antioch and Jerusalem. The victories and conquests of Chosroes succes- 
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lively and rapidly disappeared, and the humbled monarch fled to Ctesiphon, 
where he was deposed by his indignant subjects, and murdered by his son 
Siroes, who instantly concluded peace with the victorious Heraclius. The 
glory of the Sassanian dynasty ended with Chosroes. His unnatural son 
enjoyed the fruit of his parricide only eight months, and in the short space 
of four years, the regal title was assumed by nine candidates, who, with 
the sword or the dagger, disputed the fragments of an exhausted monarchy. 

Yasdejird^ At length, in A.D. 632, Yasdejird, a supposed grandson 
of Khosroo, who had long resided in a private capacity at Istakar, was ele- 
vated to the tottering throne, and this circumstance imparted a fallacious 
gleam of hope to a falling nation. But a more formidable enemy than 
even Heraclius, had lately arisen on the side of Arabia. The flame of 
enthusiasm which the artful impostor Mahomet had there excited, was now 
spreading, and threatened alike the aged and worn-out empires of Con- 
stantinople and Persia. An attack had been already made on the Persian 
power by the Moslem Arabs in the vicinity of the Euphrates, after they 
had been defeated and driven across the river, shortly after the accession 
of Yasdejerd. Stili they hovered on the skirts of the empire, and having 
received large reinforcements, they again passed the Euphrates, and ad* 
vanced to Kadesia, on the edge of the Chaldean deserts, where they attacked 
the Persians, and after a series of engagements, the Persian general was 
defeated and killed, and with him upwards of 60,000 men. After this de- 
cisive victory, the whole of Irak submitted to the conquerors ; and Ctesi- 
phon, the capital of the monarchy, was taken and pillaged. The dispirited 
Persians — impressed with the belief that the last hour of their religion 
and empire was at hand — abandoned their strongest fortresses without re- 
sistance, and the unfortunate Yasdejird, after having collected a second 
army, was attacked in his camp by the impetuous Arabs, and utterly de- 
feated. This event completely and for ever decided the fate of the Magian 
system, and the house of Sassan ; and the whole of the Persian empire, 
from the Euphrates to the Indus, and from the Persian gulf to the Iaxartes. 
was rapidly overrun, conquered, and reduced to the obedience of the khalif. 
Yasdejird perished in a third and feeble attempt to regain his throne, and his 
sons died in China. The female branches, however, were preserved, and 
married into the families of the khalifs of the house of Ali and Oinmeyah, 
whose descendants were thus ennobled by the blood of their royal mothers. 
— Tlius terminated the Sassanian dynasty, which had ruled Persia 415 
years, and the memory of which is still cherished by a nation whose ancient 
renown is associated with the fame of an Ardesheer, a Shapoor, and the 
great Nusheerwaun. 

Persia under the khalifs.~] After this disastrous revolution Persia sunk 
into a state of political insignificance, as a mere province of the vast empire 
of the khalifs, under whose sway it remained in peaceful subjection for 
more than two centuries. The Magian religion, though proscribed by the 
conquerors, was still kept alive by a colony of expatriated natives in the 
province of Khorasauu ; where, amid inaccessible mountains and deserts, a 
number of the natives still adhered to the religion of their fathers. The 
last Magian of name and power was Mardavij , who preserved his inde- 
pendence amidst the rocky fortresses of mount Elboorz, in the beginning 
of the 10th century. But his soldiers and successors the JBowides em- 
braced the Mussulmaun faith. Under the dominion of the khalifs, nothing 
of importance occurs in Persian history, but the occasional revolts of pro- 
vincial governors. The power of the khalifs, however, gradually declined ; 
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and the boast of the energetic Almanzor, that he could easier rule the East 
and the West than manage a chess-board of two feet square, was not 
realized by his indolent successors of the ninth century. The disorders of 
the Turkish guards (the praetorian soldiers of the East), — the rise, progress, 

and wars of the Karmatian sectaries, (the Wahabites of the day), and the 

extensive power delegated to the governors of the distant provinces, acce- 
lerated the downfall of the power of the khalifa. The Tahcrian dynasty 
reigned for four generations in Chorasan, though they nominally acknow- 
ledged the sway of the khalif. But it was supplanted by one of those ad- 
venturers so common in the East, Yacoub-Ben-Liess , the son of a pewterer 
in Siestan. His dynasty, denominated Saffarians , or ‘ Pewterers,* from 
the original trade of the founder, filled the throne of Persia for three gcne- 
ations, until reduced by Ismael-al-Sammanu, who obtained Mawaralnahar 
and Eastern Persia from the khalifts. Western Persia now came into the 
possession of the Bow ides, the successors of the Deylamites, who for more 
than a century ruled here, and exercised all the temporal authority of the 
khalifs, till their influence and dynasty were alike subverted by Togrol 
Bey, the victorious founder of the Seljookian dynasty, in A.l). 1065. 
The Sammanian , which commenced A.D. 901, was subverted in A.*D. 999, 
by its own servants, and the successive inroads of 'furbish tribes from the 
banks of tin* laxartes. * 

The Seljookian Dynasty. The Seljookian dynasty, under Togrol 
Bey and his successors, stripped those of JYIahmood-Ghaznevi of their do- 
minions in Eastern Persia, and confined them to the narrow tract between 
the Afghanistan mountains and the Indus. Their empire extended beyond 
the Oxus, eveu to the banks of the laxartes ; the cities of Bokhara, 8a- 
marcand, and Carizmo owned their sway ; and the name of Al-Malek was 
engraved on the coins of the distant kingdom of Khashgar in Eastern 
Toorkistan. Not content with the conquest of Persia and Mawaralnahar, 
the Seljookian sultans extended their arms and their conquests into the 
Gyeek empire. Armenia and Iberia were overrun by their numerous 
cavalry, and the natives, an unwarlike race, were compelled to own the 
superior sway of Alp- Arslan, the nephew and successor of the victorious 
Togrol, and abjure the faith of the cross. The total defeat of the Greek 
emperor, Romanus Diogenes, in the vicinity of Malazgherd, and on the 
plains of the Morad-Shai, sealed the fate of the Asiatic provinces of the 
Constantinopolitan empire, and the Seljookian Turks obtained a firm foot- 
ing in the provinces W. of the Euphrates. After the demise of Al-Malek, 
the third and greatest of the Seljookian sultans, the unity of the Turkish 
empire was dissolved. The vacant throne was disputed by his brother and 
his four sons, and the result was a treaty, which made a lasting separation 
in the Persian dynasty. The three younger branches were those of Ker- 
man, Syria, and Boom. The first of these ruled an extensive though ob- 
scure dominion in Southern Persia ; the second expelled the Arabian 
princes of Aleppo and Damascus ; whilst the third obtained a portion of 
the Roman provinces of Asia Minor, and made continual efforts to possess 
the whole. The history of the Persian branch is uninteresting. It is suf- 
ficient to say, that its power gradually declined, from a constant scries of 
discord and misrule, till Togrol III. the last, a most dissipated prince, was 
slain by the sultan of Karasm, in 1193. During the decline of this dy- 
nasty, a number of petty princes or governors, called Attabeks , rose, who, 
taking advantage of the weakness and dissensions of their Seljookian mas- 
ters, established their authority over some of the finest provinces of the 
iv 2 m 
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Persian empire. But these were all swept away by the inundation of the 
Tartars under Jenghis-Khan. 

The Assassins .] Among these petty dynasties, that of the Hassanees, 
commonly called Assassins , rose into great importance. Von Hammer’s 
History of the Assassins, gives a brief but pertinent detail of the rise, pro- 
gress, and extinction of those tremendous sectarians, whose influence para- 
lyzed for so many years the noblest Asiatic potentates. They originated, 
it seems, in the south of Persia ; their founder was a zealot named Ab- 
dallah, whose professed object was to conceal the tenets of his disciples, 
till a prince of their own persuasion should be seated on some African or 
Asiatic throne. This was with some difficulty, after a lapse of years, 
accomplished ; a pretended descendant of Mahomet, released from prison, 
was placed on the throne of Egypt ; and the doctrines of Abdallah — which, 
in their impious and daring absurdity, bore no slight resemblance to those 
of the revolutionary atheists of France — became the established religion of 
Africa. Not content with this triumph, the sectarians, through the zeal of 
their dais or missionaries, dispersed their heresies over Asia, until at length, 
in the 11th century, about 200 years after their first institution by Abdal- 
lah, the' famous Hassan-Beii-kabah, a Persian of ignoble extraction, modi- 
fied them so as to suit his own views and the spirit of the times, and spread 
them (under the title of the ‘ Sect of the Hassanees*— the word being 
derived from Hassan, their chief promoter,) over the greater part of the 
East. Hassan himself was one of those daring characters who stand out 
on the foreground of history, and singly fix its attention. He was versed 
in all the varieties of dissimulation ; patient, but unwearied in revenge ; 
cool, calculating, and well-read in the volume of human nature. Under 
bis superintendence the Assassins— as they were called— obtained unpre- 
cedented supremacy throughout Asia ; and from their strong Persian fast- 
ness at Al-Mawt, where Hassan — or 4 the Old Man of the mountain,’ as 
himself and his descendants were styled, — resided, gave laws even to the 
khalifs at Bagdad. Their chief weapon was the dagger; they rarely en- 
gaged in open warfare ; hut, assuming every variety of disguise, and spread 
by thousands over every part of Asia, they executed their chieftains be- 
hests, to whom they were devoted as to a deity, with adroit and insatiable 
enthusiasm. Nothing was too mighty nor too inglorious for their revenge ; 
neither prince nor peasant escaped them, for they moved in darkness ; and, 
in point of numbers, consistency, and perseverance, equalled, if they did 
not exceed bishop Hatto’s army of rats. The manner in which Iiassan 
first initiated each votary into his sect is thus picturesquely described 
“ There was at Al-Mawt, and also at Masiat, in Syria, a delicious garden, 
encompassed with lofty walls, adorned with trees and flowers of every 
kind— with murmuring brooks and translucent lakes— with bovvers of roses 
and trellices of the vine— airy halls and splendid kiosks, furnished with the 
carpets of Persia and the silks of Byzanzium. Beautiful maidens and 
blooming boys were the inhabitants of this delicious spot, which ever re- 
sounded with the melody of birds, the murmur of streams, and the ravish- 
ing tones of voices and instruments— all respired contentment and plea- 
sure.— When the chief had noticed any youth to be distinguished for 
strength and resolution, he invited him to a banquet, where he placed him 
beside himself, conversed with him on the happiness reserved for the faith- 
ful, and contrived to administer to him an intoxicating draught prepared 
from the hyoscyamus. While insensible lie was conveyed into the garden 
of delight, and there awakened by the application of vinegar. On open- 
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mg his eyes all paradise met his view ; the black-eyed and blue-robed 
houries surrounded him, obedient to his wishes ; sweet music filled his 
ears ; the richest viands were served up in the most costly vessels ; and 
the choicest wines sparkled in golden cups. The fortunate youth believed 
himself really in the paradise of the prophet, and the language of his at- 
tendants confirmed the delusion. When he had had his fill of enjoyment, 
and nature was yielding to exhaustion, the opiate was again administered, 
and the sleeper transported back to the side of the chief, to whom he com- 
municated what had passed, and who assured him of the truth and reality 
of all he had experienced, telling him such was the bliss reserved for the 
obedient servants of the Imaum, and enjoining at the same time the strict- 
est secresy. Ever after the rapturous vision possessed the imagination of 
the deluded enthusiast, and he panted for the hour when death, received 
in obeying the commands of his superior, should dismiss him to the bowers 
of paradise.” — After a sway — more or less in the ascendant — of centuries, 
over Asia, the Assassins were finally exterminated by Mango, the great 
khan of Tartary. The Persian Mollahs in vain demanded the extirpation 
of this heretical and murderous fraternity, for no prince durst then attempt 
it, till this prince sent his brother, Hoolakoo, with a great army into Iran, 
who, having subdued that country, and dethroned the last khalif of Bag- 
dad, marched against llocnodden, the last prince ot this detestable dynasty, 
took him prisoner, dismantled all his hill-forts, and put to death upwards 
of 12,000 Hassanees, an act by which he rendered some atonement to the 
nation he conquered, for the evils he inflicted by his inroad. 

Hoolakoo,'] After these transactions, Hoolakoo fixed his court at 
Maragha in Aderbeidjan, and devoted his few remaining years to the cul- 
tivation of the sciences. Philosophers and astronomers were assembled 
from every part of his dominions, who laboured in works of science, under 
the direction of his favourite, Nasroddin il Toosee. The summit of a moun- 
tain close to Maragha was levelled, and an observatory built upon it, the 
foundation of which still remains, and is shown to travellers as the spot 
where Nasroddin formed those astronomical tables so celebrated under the 
name Zidge ul Khanee . The successors of Hoolakoo, denominated the 
Eclkhanuan dynasty, or the dynasty of the Eels or tribes, expired in 1335, 
in the person of Mohammed Khodabundah. 

Tamerlane .] Timoor, or Tamerlane, as he is more commonly named, 
after having by dint of successful perseverance conquered all Mawaral- 
nahar and Eastern Persia, found it an easy matter to reduce the western 
provinces of that region, as almost every one of these had a distinct ruler. 
After the death of that fanatical savage, Timoor Bek, his empire, like 
those which preceded it, perished with himself, being torn to pieces by the 
quarrels of his numerous sons and grandsons who contended for a sceptre 
which none of them could wield ; but it was so far fortunate for Persia 
that it fell under the sway of Shah Rokh , one of the wisest and best of 
his descendants. It was still ravaged, however, by the internal feuds of 
the Turkoman chiefs of the Ak and Kara Kyonloo, or ‘ the white and the 
black sheep,’ so called from the figures of these animals depicted on their 
respective standards. Uzun Hassan. succeeded in conquering his rivals, 
but was unable to leave an undivided power and an undisputed sceptre to 
any of his descendants, — a circumstance which paved the way for the ac- 
cession of a dynasty very different from any which had yet governed 
Persia. 

Suffaveean Dynasty,] For many years a family, who, though in a pri- 
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rate station, enjoyed a very considerable influence, bad resided at Ardebil 
in Aderbeidjan. This influence arose from their descent from Moosah, 
the seventh Imaum, and their hereditary reputation for sanctity. Sheik 
Stiffceoddin, one of this family, was a contemporary of the great Timoor, 
and the supposed sanctity of his character attracted the regard of this 
fanatical hero, who condescended to visit him in his retired cell, and 
asked what favour he could confer upon him. “ Release those prisoners 
you have brought from Roum (Anatolia),” was the noble answer. Timoor 
complied with the generous request, and the grateful Turkish tribes — 
being seven in number — as soon as they had regained their freedom de- 
clared themselves the devoted disciples of him to whom they owed it. 
Their children preserved sacred the obligation of their fathers, and the 
descendants of the captives of Timoor became the supporters of the family 
of Suffee and enabled the son of a devotee to ascend the throne of Persia. 
A better motive for obedience, or a nobler origin of power is not to be 
found in the compass of histoiy. These seven Turkish tribes, continuing, 
their devoted adherence, ultimately succeeded in raising Ismail, a descendant 
of Sufteeoddin, to the throne of Persia, and as his most attached and 
trusty followers were afterwards distinguished by the privilege of wearing 
a red cap, and by the appellation of Kuzel Bash or 4 golden heads,' which 
has descended to their posterity. The change which Ismail introduced 
was not merely that of a new dynasty of sovereigns, but also that of an 
established schism in the Mussulman faith. The pious ancestors of 
Ismail had always cherished a strong predilection for Ali, the son-in-law 
of the pretended prophet, and his nephew, in preference to Aboobeker, 
Omar, and Osman, by whom he was excluded from the khalifate. The 
abettors of this schism were called Shceahs or 4 sectarians,’ (which had 
always been the appellation of the votaries of Ali, even in the days of the 
Bagdad khalifate,) and gloried in the name, as this schism rendered the 
Persians the inveterate enemies of the Suonccs or orthodox Mohammedans. 
Ismail cherished it as the surest foundation of his power, and chief sup- 
port of his family. This produced a war with sultan Selim, the political 
head of the Soonees, who advanced from Constantinople at the head of a 
powerful and well disciplined army to chastise the Sheeahs and their shah, 
whom the Turks denounced as the slave of Satan. An action took place 
in 1514 in the plain of Khooe on the frontiers of Aderbeidjan, in which 
Ismail suffered a complete defeat. On the death of Selim, however, Is- 
mail resumed his native courage, crossed the Araxes, and conquered 
Georgia. The Suffaveean dynasty thus founded and established by Ismail 
lasted for more than 200 years. — Shah Tamasp, his successor, was only 
10 years old when he mounted the tlironfe, and reigned 53 years. Nothing 
remarkable occurred during his long reign. In the reign of Mohammed 
Khodabundah , his successor, the Persians lost the whole of Aderbeidjan, 
Georgia, Armenia, and Sheerwan. — His son, Abbas, who succeeded in 
1585, spent the first 17 years of his long reign in repressing the power of 
the rival khans, and in restoring the internal tranquillity of his curtailed 
dominions. Wbat contributed much to the future successes of Abbas, 
was the fortunate arrival of the two Shirleys, English gentlemen of for- 
tune, at the head of 26 followers gallantly mounted and richly furnished, 
who announced themselves to him as soldiers of fortune, desirous of enter- 
ing his service to fight against the Turks, then the terror of Christendom. 
Pleased and flattered with this occurrence, shah Abbas gave them a most 
gracious reception, and by means of these romantic adventurers European 
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discipline was introduced into the Persian army, and the use of cannon 
and muskets. Abbas was thus enabled to meet the Turks on. more equal 
terms than any of his predecessors. In 1602 he commenced offensive 
operations against them by the capture of Nehavend. He then crossed 
the Kizil Ozan into Aderbeidjan, and, defeating the Turkish commander, 
lie retook Tauris, which for 18 years had been in their possession. Erivan 
was next invested, and foil early in the year 1604. Alarmed at these 
victories, the Turks met him with an army of 100,000 men supported by 
artillery, on the 24th of August, 1605. ’ A battle, in which, for the first 
time, the Turks sustained a decisive defeat, took place. Five pashas 
were slain, and five taken prisoners, with more than 20,000 men. Sir 
Robert Shirley received three wounds in this action. Following up his 
victories, the shah expelled the Turks from Shirwan, Aderbeidjan, Arme- 
nia, Georgia, Koordistan, and the territory of Bagdad, which fell under his 
power in 1623. Envying the prosperity of the Portuguese in the Per- 
sian gulf from the possession of Ormus, and ignorant at the same time of 
the causes of it, he, with the assistance of the English East India com- 
pany, took it from the Portuguese. Both parties were deceived in this 
conquest, the one from ignorance and jealousy, and the other by thfe posi- 
tive refusal of Abbas or his successors to allow the English to fortify 
Onnus of any island in the Persian gulf. Gombroon was hut a poor boon 
to the English for the conquest of Ormus. Persia more than doubled her 
population under the sway of shah Abbas. — Ilis successor, Shah ISefl , 
was a cowardly tyrant, who reigned 14 years, and lost Bagdad to the 
Turks, and Candahar to the Great Mogul. — In 1 640 Shah Abbas suc-^ 
ceeded, and reigned 25 years. — Shah Suliman during a long reign did 
nothing politically remarkable. — The first 20 years of the reign of his 
successor, II assay n , the last of the race that swayed a sceptre, passed in 
that deep calm which often precedes a storm. The persecutions excited 
by the intolerant Sheeah priests provoked the Soonee tribes of Koordi- 
stan and the Afghan tribes of Candahar to revolt ; and the rebellion organ- 
ized in different provinces spread gradually towards the centre, by the 
increasing incursions of the Bactiaurec tribes, who devastated the very 
environs of Ispahan, and the growing successes of the Afghans of Canda- 
har and Herat, who, in conjunction with the ever predatory Usbecs, 
ravaged the provinces of Khurasan and Kerman. Through the incapacity 
of tlie Persian generals, the Afghans successively advanced from conquest 
to conquest under the command of their able leader Mur Vaez, till in 
March, 1722, they appeared before Ispahan. The Afghan army amounted 
only to 20,000 men, and were wholly destitute #f artillery. Yet this 
apparently despicable force defeated under the very walls of the capital a 
Persian army provided with a train of 24 pieces of cannon ; but as the 
Afghans were unable to storm the city, or carry on a regular train of be- 
sieging operations, they blockaded it, whilst their disposable forces laid 
waste the whole country around to such a degree that the lapse of more 
than a century lias not repaired the ruin inflicted by their marauding hands. 
At last Ispahan surrendered, and the sceptre passed away from the nerve- 
less grasp of the cowardly Husseyn into the hands of an obscure Afghan 
chief. 

Afghan Dynasty 7] Mahmood , though now elevated beyond his utmost 
hopes to the possession of an empire of which his own countiy formed 
hut a small province, soon found it an easier task to conquer than to reign. 
He stood amidst the wreck of an empire, threatened by the Turks on the 
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N.W., by the Russians on the N., and by the Usbec Tartars on the N.E., 
whilst the interior was wasted by herds of plundering nomadic tribes. 
The Russians, who had already, under the fostering hand of Peter, com- 
menced that career of political greatness which now threatens the inde- 
pendence of Asia, had taken Derbend and Baku ; the Lesgians of Dagh- 
istan had conquered Sheerwan; the Turks had invaded Armenia and 
Aderbeidjan, and captured Erivan and Tauris ; and Kazveen had revolted. 
Alarmed at the danger of his situation on every side, and more especially 
from the natives whose country he had conquered, he determined to 
destroy as many of them a9 he could in order to preserve his power and 
his life. With this design the Persian nobles were invited to a splendid 
feast, and 300 of them who accepted the invitation were massacred with 
their male offspring. The same tragedy was acted towards his Persian 
guards, who had abandoned their legitimate lord, and joined him. A 
general slaughter of the defenceless and peaceful citizens followed, and 
after a continued carnage of 15 days, Ispahan was left without inhabitants. 
Shortly after the perpetration of these crimes, Mahmood was seized with 
raving madness and died. His cousin, Ashraff, \ succeeded him in April, 
1725,'and wa9 m all respects a much more able and politic prince. Peter, 
the Russian sovereign, was now dead, and the progress of the Russians was 
impeded ,by the unwholsome air of Sheerwan, and a timid government. 
Under these circumstances, the Afghan dynasty might have succeeded in 
Persia as well as any of those which preceded it, but for their own in- 
ternal feuds, and the sudden appearance of that extraordinary man, Nadir 
^Kooli, who had espoused the cause of Tamasp, the son of shah Ilusseyn, 
as rightful heir to the throne of Iran. 

Nadir Kooli.'] Nadir Kooli was a Turk of the Afshar tribe, and bom 
in the fort of Dereguz in 1687. lie was possessed of that bold and 
commanding character which distinguishes the princes who found an em- 
pire from those that inherit it. The steps by which he rose from the 
humble station of an Afshar shepherd to the musnud of empire, are but 
imperfectly known, and indistinctly traced by the pen of his biographer, 
Meerza Mahadi. All that we certainly know is that he early acquired 
a commanding influence over the nomadic tribes of Afshars and Jalayrs, 
and the Khorasanian Koords. In the reign of the last princes of the 
Suffaveeah dynasty, the northern and western parts of Persia had been 
overrun by the Turks as far as Hamadan and Ardebil, and the Wallees of 
Georgia, with the chiefs of the neighbouring provinces, had submitted to 
the Ottoman Porte. Nadir Shah rose to retrieve the character of his 
country, and redeem her lost territory. By a succession of victories, inter- 
rupted by only one defeat, he drove the Turks from all the ancient nor- 
thern possessions of the Suffaveeah kings, in which were included the pro- 
vinces and districts of Georgia, Sheerwan, Shekkee, Ganja, and Erivan. The 
places belonging to Persia, on the shores of the Caspian, which had been 
treacherously seized by the czar Peter of Russia, were recovered ; and all her 
original dependencies on the side of the Caucasus once more acknowledged 
her authority. The ancient family of the Wallees of Georgia was raised 
to the dependent throne of that country ; and Nadir, by dividing it into 
two kingdoms, weakened the power of its princes, and was enabled to re- 
ward the services of Heraclius, who had accompanied him to India, with 
one of the crowns. After the death of Nadir Shah, Persia continued 
for many years to be tom by contending factions ; and the kings of Geor- 
gia, harassed by continued attacks from the mountaineers, whom they 
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were unable to control, made a simultaneous application to Russia for 
assistance, which was granted. This occurred about 1752, and may be 
'considered the first step towards the separation of Georgia from Persia; 
for Russia, from this time forward, pressed with persevering activity her 
intercourse with these Persian dependencies. After a struggle of 16 years, 
Kurraem, a Koordish chief of the Zund tribe, overcame all his competitors 
for the throne of Western Persia. His brother, Zukkee , who succeeded 
him, lost his life in an insurrection produced by his own cruelty; and the 
four surviving sons fell victims to the ambition and cruelty of their uncles 
and cousins, who, in their turns, successively fell victims to each other’s 
lust of regal power. Looft Aly Khan , the youngest and the best of them, 
fell in an unsuccessful contest with Aga Mohammed Khaun, the founder 
of the present dynasty. By the death of this chivalrous prince in 1 794, 
Aga Mohammed became sole ruler of Western Persia. He was the son 
of Sedar Mohammed Khan Kliujur, a petty chief of Mazanderaun, who 
had been expelled from his state by Nadir Shah, in 1795 he assembled 
a considerable army at Teheran, and moving rapidly into Georgia, defeated 
Heraclius near Tetlis, and entered that city before general Goodovitch, 
who commanded the Russian troops in the line of the Caucasus,* could 
arrive to oppose him. His desire to intimidate the Georgians, by making 
a fearful example of their capital, induced him to abandon it to die rapine 
of his soldiers ; while the religious enthusiasm he had excited in his army, 
and the natural ferocity of his troops, prepared them to take ample advan- 
tage of the license he had given. The empress Catherine II., shocked 
and irritated by the vengeance which had fallen on Georgia in consequence 
of its having transferred its allegiance to Russia, immediately declared war 
against Persia ; and in the following year, count Valerian Zuboif, with a 
large force, inarched upon Derbend early in the summer, took that for- 
tress by assault, and received the submission of Badkoo, Kooba, and Sheer- 
wan, whose governors he changed. In the autumn he renewed his oper- 
ations, wintered in Moghan, and had taken Einzellee, Lankeran, Ganja, 
and the island of Saree, when Paul ascended the throne of Russia, and 
recalled the army. Aga Mohammed Khan was at this time employed in 
Kliorassan, and on hearing of ZubofFs successes, hastily returned to oppose 
him ; hut before he could reach the scene of action, the Russians had 
already abandoned almost all their conquests. Ibrahim Khulleel Khan, 
the chief of Karabaugh, had hitherto succeeded in holding the fort of 
Nheeaha against Aga Mohammed Khan : but the inhabitants, wearied by 
the continued systematic plunder of their country from year to year, at 
length rose against their chief, and compelling hinn to fly to Daghestan, 
delivered up Sheesha into the hands of the Shah, who was advancing with 
a powerful army to invade Georgia. lie had only been a few days at 
Sheesha, when he was murdered by some of his menial domestics whom 
he had threatened to put to death ; and his nephew, who succeeded him, 
was too much occupied in consolidating his power, and establishing his 
authority, to be able to pursue the bold policy of his predecessor. 

Futteh All Khan.~] The reigning shah had his way to the throne 
smoothed for him by the destruction of every one whom Aga Mohammed 
judged likely to dispute the succession with him, even that of his own 
half brother, Jaafl’er Koulee. Futteh, however, had to suppress three 
successive rebellions before he could consider himself secure of regal 
power. His reign of 30 years has been inglorious and unsuccessful. 
Possessed of neither military talents nor courage, he has lost Georgia, 
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Armenia) and Sheer wan, probably for ever. In the first war with the 
Russians, terminated by the peace of 1813, the Russians, though unable 
to take Erivan, retained all Georgia, Sheerwan, and part of Armenia, with 
the extensive plain of Mogan, and part of Talisli. In the eastern part of 
his dominions, the Usbecs have repeatedly laid waste Western Khoras- 
mn without any effectual resistance. In 1826 Khorassan was overrun 
by an Usbeck army of 40,000 men headed by Rehman Kulee Khan, son 
of Raheem Khan of Kheeva. Mesched was said to have been surprised 
and taken, though other accounts stated that a heavy fall of snow com- 
pelled them to retreat to Serruks. Our information respecting the poli- 
tical state of affairs is very imperfect and contradictory ; so that nothing- 
positive can be at present stated how matters stand. 

European Relations .] The connexion of England with Persia may he 
said t( have commenced with the mission of general Sir John Malcolm 
to Tehran in J800 ; and the first fruits of the alliance were the commer- 
cial and political treaties concluded by him in 1801. The latter engaged 
Persia to attack the Afghans, who then threatened our possessions in 
India, and to exclude the French from the gulf of Persia. In 1805, the 
shah, finding himself unable to cope with Russia, addressed a letter to 
Napoleon, then in the zenith of his glory, requesting his assistance, and 
desiring to form an alliance with France. So little was at 4 hat time known 
of Persia in Europe, that the court of Paris were even ignorant whether 
the person who had addressed those letters were really entitled to the 
rank lie assumed, and i\I. Jaubert was to Tehran to ascertain the 
condition of the country, and the state* of affairs in that quarter. On the 
return of M. Jaubert to Europe, in 1806, Meerza lteeza was sent by the 
Persian government on an embassy to Napoleon, whom he accompanied 
to Tilsit, and with whom he concluded a treaty, which was ratified by the 
emperor at Finkenstein, in May, 1807. 

In the same year Mahommed Nehee Khan was sent on a mission to tin* 
British government in India, to claim our assistance against Russia ; but 
this mission was unsuccessful ; and Persia, losing all hope of support, from 
her old ally, had no alternative but to throw herself into the arms of 
France. The possessions of Great Britain in India had become so impor- 
tant, that it was believed her power in Europe might he affected by an 
attack on her Eastern dominions ; and Napoleon, therefore, turning his 
attention to Asia, gladly seized the opportunity which was afforded him to 
establish a connexion with Persia, which he justly considered a necessary 
preparatory step to his projected invasion of India. General Gardanne 
was charged with a mission from the French emperor to the court of the 
shah, and the failure of the application which had been made to India for 
assistance — the readiness with which the French had entered on tin* 
alliance, and the promises which were made by the French ambassador, — 
combined to secure to him a distinguished reception. The success 
which attended the mission of general Gardanne forced the British govern- 
ment, here and in India, to take measures to counteract the views of 
France ; and from the commencement of this competition between France 
and England for ascendancy in the councils of Persia may be dated her 
political connexion with Europe. From this time forward Persia became 
inseparably connected with European policy ; and though the circumstances 
which first caused her to he involved in it have ceased to exist, others 
have arisen which must continue to operate as powerfully, and, probably, 
much more steadily, to draw her more and more within the range of the 
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calculations of our leading .cabinets. The favourable reception of the 
mission of Sir Harford Jones, in 1808, and the consequent expulsion of 
the French agents from Persia, while she was still engaged in a war with 
Russia, put an end tor the time to all competition for the friendship of the 
shah, and laid the foundation of an alliance between the crowns of Great 
Britain and Persia, which was confirmed by a preliminary treaty. In 
1811 Sir Harford Jones returned to England, and the Persian ambassador, 
who had been sent to London with the ratification of the preliminary 
treaty, returned to Persia, accompanied by Sir Gore Ouseley, in quality 
of ambassador extraordinary from the king of England. The subsidy 
payable to Persia, which had been fixed by Sir H. Jones on a smaller scale, 
was raised to 200,000 tomauns annually. A definitive treaty was con- 
cluded on tin? basis of the preliminary engagements entered into by Sir 
II. Jones, and immense presents were lavished on the shah and Ins cour- 
tiers, to keep alive the friendly feeling which had happily been excited 
towards England. 

In tlie meantime tlie memorable war between France and Russia, which 
terminated in the signal discomfiture of Napoleon, had commenced, and 
the amicable relations which had, in consequence, been established between 
Great Britain and Russia, led our government to undertake the mediation 
of peace between that power and Persia. In 1814, by the mediation of 
the British ambassador, a treaty of peace was concluded at Goolistan, in 
Karabaugh, by which Persia added to Russia all her acquisitions south of 
the Caucasus, and engaged to maintain no navy in the Caspian ; while. 
Russia became hound to aid the heir to the crown of Persia against all 
competitors for the throne. Sir Gore Ouseley returned home in 1814, 
V aving Mr Morier in quality of minister plenipotentiary at the Persian 
ourt * and in the same year Mr Ellis was sent on a special mission to 
modify the definitive treaty concluded by Sir Gore Ouseley. The amend- 
ed iieaty concluded by Messrs Morier and Ellis is that which is now in 
force, and which defines the nature of our relations with tlie Persian 
government. By it Great Britain is bound to pay Persia an yearly sub- 
sidy of 200,000 tomauns to maintain troops in the event of her being 
attacked by any power at war with England ; and should Persia he attack- 
ed by any power at peace with England, we engage to use our mediation 
towards an amicable adjustment; but, should it fail, to pay the before- 
' pecified subsidy for the support of troops. Persia, on her side, engages 
i,o obstruct any power seeking to pass through her territories for the pur- 
pose of invading India. In the recent wav with Russia, as Persia was the 
attacking power, British mediation was precluded. 

Recent War with Russia.] The details of the recent war with Russia 
are still fresh in the recollection of our readers. In this Avar the Persians 
were the ostensible aggressors, alleging that tlie Russians had infringed 
the treaty of Gulistaun in 1813, by forcibly seizing the disputable terri- 
tory lying alongst the northern and north -eastern shore of tlie Gokcha 
lake, or lake of Erivan, and a district bordering on Karabaugh between 
the Capan and Megree rivers. Tlie fact is that the remote cause of this 
wav lay in the indistinct nature of the boundary towards its centre made 
by the belligerents in the treaty of peace. The limits were not marked 
by any natural barrier, nor even any human construction, such as towns 
and fortresses, so that there existed a considerable tract between the two 
empires, the sovereignty of which was uncertain, and it served as a refuge 
for roving bands of Koords and Turkomans, who often plundered both 
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territories, and occasioned mutual demands for satisfaction. Each power 
of course claimed this territory ; but Russia, conscious of their superiority, 
had, at the time of the death of the late emperor Alexander, actually 
seized it, as complained of. In addition to this, the Mohammedan tribes 
bordering on Georgia, who, from their religious prejudices and predatory 
habits, detest the Russians, bitterly complained of the insolence and aggres- 
sions of the Russians in Georgia, and their interference with their religious 
tenets and prejudices, of the tyranny and barbarity of the governor Yer- 
moloff, who had amputated the hands of a whole Caucasian tribe merely 
because a detachment of Russians had been fired at by some individual, 
and they offered to co-operate with the Persians in case they should de- 
clare war. Appeals were made by the Mohammedan chiefs on the Geor- 
gian frontier to their brethren in Persia, and the rage of the Moollahs was 
inflamed, and they did all in their power to excite the shah to a holy war. 
Roused by these representations, and ignorant of his inability to contend 
with Russia, the shah declared war against Russia, unless she would re- 
store the disputable territory, dismissed the Russian ambassador Menze- 
koff, who was even arrested at Erivan on his return in violation of the 
sacred rights of an accredited envoy, and detained there 25 days. 

The war commenced in July, 1826, and the Persians wero at first suc- 
cessful, as .the Russians were then unprepared for active operations, their 
army of 40,000 men being dispersed in detachments through Georgia. 
The Mohammedans throughout Daghistan, Sheerwan, and Shekhee, rose 
up in arms ; the khan of Talish revolted, and cut off the Russian detach- 
ments dispersed throughout his country, took Ashkeran, and massacred 
the garrison, — and, in concert with a Persian force, besieged Lingkeran, 
the garrison of which, too weak to think of defending it, abandoned it by 
night, and retreated to the isle of Saree, at the mouth of the Kur. The 
people of Ganja, in Elizabethpol, instigated by their moollah, murdered 
the Russian garrison of 300 men ; and 500 more were cut to pieces on 
their march to Karakilissa, by 400 horsemen of Ganja, headed by the 
same moolah. r Ihis religious personage absolved the people of Ganja 
from their oath of allegiance to the Russian government. Goomree, on 
the western frontier, was taken by the sirdar of Erivan, who slaughtered 
all the male Armenians, and sent their heads to the Persian camp, and 
then took Gokcha, Baliktoo, and Aberan. Karakilissa was evacuated by 
the Russians on his approach, who retreated to Looree, a stronger position. 
Abbas Mirza directed bis march to Shusha, in Karabaugh, in the end of 
July, — the garrison of which, having sent out some troops to attack a Per- 
sian force which had collected in the vicinity, the inhabitants of Karabaugh 
rose up in arms and cut them off. In his march thither, Abbas Mirza 
came up with a Russian detachment, 1200 strong, with 4 field-pieces, in 
the pass of Kunjerik, and attacked them, — and the Russians, after losing 
400 men, surrendered. Encouraged by this success, Abbas Mirza took 
the city of Shusha, and invested the citadel, held by 2000 Russians un- 
furnished with provisions. While thus employed, ho detached a force of 
10,000 men, commanded by his eldest son and his uncle, with 6 field- 
pieces, towards Teflis, who encountered nearly an equal number of Rus- 
sians, commanded by general Mududoff, an Armenian bred by a Russian 
priest, and who had Russianized himself by adding off to his Arabic name, 
Mudud (assistance). Mududoff totally defeated this Persian army at 
Shamkar, 5 farsangs from Teflis, their general Ameer Khan, being killed 
on the spot. This was decisive of the fate of the campaign, for the Rus- 
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sians immediately advanced to Ganja, and drove the Persians thence with 
great loss, who had previously slaughtered the unwarlike Armenians, and 
swept off a colony of German Moravians settled near it, whom they sold 
as slaves to the Koords. Abbas Mirza now raised the siege of Sheesha, 
and marched towards Teflis to avenge the death of his uncle and disgrace 
of his son. On the 22d Sept, he encountered the Russian army under 
general Paskewitch, strongly posted about 5 miles from Ganja. The Per- 
sian army consisted of 40,000 men, only one-half of which were discip- 
lined troops. He attacked them, and, as might have been expected, was 
totally defeated with the loss of 2000 men killed in the field, whilst the 
Russians did not lose one-fourth of that number. In the ensuing year the 
Russians, having collected a large army and a train of battering-artillery, 
were enabled to form the siege of Erivan, and finally took it, in spite of 
every endeavour of the Persians to harass the operations of the besieging 
army, by laying waste the country, cutting off convoys, &c. The Rus- 
sians also captured Nakshivan and Abbasabad, and defeated the Persians in 
another general engagement ; and so great was the terror produced by 
their success, and the hatred of the inhabitants of Tauris to their governor, 
that they opened the gates of the city to a Russian detachment* whilst 
another took possession of Ardebil, and carried off all the Persian and 
Arabian books belonging to the tomb of sheik Sooffee, and of some of 
the Sooffaveean dynasty. The shall, now convinced by repeated disastrous 
defeats, of his utter inability to contend with the disciplined armies of 
Russia, and terrified for his capital Teheraun, made peace on such terms 
as the Russian general was pleased to dictate. These were : the cession 
of all he possessed beyond the Araxes, with the payment of a million and 
a half sterling for the expenses of the war. Persia may now be consider- 
ed as at the feet of Russia. Another war or two would terminate the 
reign of the present dynasty, and render Persia a province of the Rnssian 
empire, already by far too extensive. It is clear, that, at the death of the 
present imbecile and avaricious despot, there will be another scramble for 
the throne among his numerous sons and the native chieftains, and this 
miserable country again, as usual, be convulsed with civil war. The reign- 
ing family is hated throughout Persia, except by the particular tribe to 
which it belongs. The warlike tribes of Khorassan detest it, as also the 
natives of Ghilaun and Mazaiuleraun ; and many of the chiefs would wil- 
lingly co-operate with any invaders, be they what they will, in order to be 
rid of the present family, destitute both of morality and talent, enemies 
to the improvement of the country, and distinguished solely by their vices. 
Another event has since taken place, which shows the barbarism of Per- 
sian manners, and the hatred of the people to a power whom they are 
unable to resist, namely, the atrocious murder of the Russian ambassador 
and the most of bis suite, by the populace at Teheran, in February, 1829, 
in spite of all endeavours of the shah to protect them. It is idle to talk 
of preventing Russian aggrandisement in this quarter ; and however much, 
on political grounds, such aggrandisement may be deprecated, it is equally 
clear, that to the miserable inhabitants of Persia the Russian government 
would be a comparative blessing, as it would prevent a constant recur- 
rence of those internal revolutions, infinitely worse than foreign warfare, 
which have desolated this country, and demoralized its population, for 
upwards of a century. 
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CHAP. II.— PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

The general characteristic of Persia is that of a great and elevated pla- 
teau, or upland, studded with innumerable mountains, with their corre- 
sponding valleys, and immense desert plains. That it is very elevated, is 
proved from the great abundance of snow, which rests on the summits of 
the mountains,* although these, for the most part, are but of moderate ele- 
vation above the plains. In fact — to use the language of Chardin — Persia 
is a country of mountains, but they seem not to have any general direc- 
tion, nor to form a continued chain. They extend without order in all 
directions, and are heaped upon one another as if thrown at random 
together. Groups, which seem to form the commencement of chains, are 
suddenly interrupted by smooth, extensive, and very elevated plains. The 
Persian plateau joins on the W. and N.W. to those of Koordistan and Arme- 
nia, and passes into that of Central Asia on the N.E. On the W. and S.W. 
it looks down on the valley of the Tigris ; and, towards the E., on that of 
the Indus, whilst its southern and northern declivities are the Persian gulf, 
the Indian ocean, and the Caspian sea. Strabo has divided this country 
into three regions : a distinction founded on an accurate observation of 
the leading differences of climate and produce, the southern division or 
declivity being hot, dry, and barren, — the midland, cold and dry. — and 
the northern, moist, warm, and fertile. This middle region, or great body 
of Persia, is from 2500 to 4500 feet in elevation above the sea, according 
to Mr Fraser, who took its level in different places, by ascertaining the 
temperature of boiling water on a thermometer of large dimensions. 2 
From Mr Fraser’s table it appears, that the highest point, from Bushecr to 
Ispahan, is the valley of Arjun, at the northern foot of the Peerazun pass, 
that the general level of the plateau of Kashan is higher than that to the 
N. of it, and that the level of Koom may be estimated as that of the Great 
Salt Desert, or 2000 feet. It is probable, however, that the inland lake 
of Seistaun is the lowest level of the whole plateau. It is matter of re- 
gret, however, that Mr Fraser had no other way of obtaining the compa- 
rative levels of the plateau than that which he employed, as it is hut a rude 


* The same method was adopted by the late, unfortunate traveller, Brown, who found 
Tauris to be 4500 feet above the level of the a. Allowing 500 feet of elevation to earh 
degree of decreasing temperature, Mr Fraser has given us the following table, in liis 
route from Busheer to Teheran, and from Teheran to Astrabad : 


Places. 
Brauzjoon 
Dalakee 
Konar Tucht 
Kaumaridge 
Kauseroon 
Dushtee Arjun 
Sheerauz 
Zergoon 
Kooshkezurd 
Deggirdoo 
Yezidkhaust 
Muxoodbeggy 
Komaishah 
Ispahan 
Kohrood 
Kashan 
Koom 
Teheraun 


Boiling Point. 

211 1-2 
do. 

209 
207 
do. 

198 1-2 
201 , 1-8 
203 

199 
do. 

200 3-4 
202 

203 

204 
200 

207 

208 

204 2-3 


Elevation. 

250 

do. 

1500 

2500 

do. 

0750 
3937 1-2 
4500 
6500 
do. 

5825 

5000 

4500 

4000 

6000 

2500 

2(XX) 

3666 


Places. Boiling Point. 
Semnoon 205 1 -8 

Carav- G urdunec 


Sirdara 
Dowlutabad 
Damghaun 
Dehmoollah 
Shah rood 
Muzenoon 
Meher 
Neeshapoor 
Village of the') 
Turquoise > 

Mines ) 

Mesched 
Kabooshan 
Sheerwan 
Boojnoord 
Pisseruc 
Near Astrabad. 


202 1-2 
206 1-2 
206 1-8 
206 0-10 

205 1-3 
207 
207 

206 1-2 


203 1-2 

206 1-3 

204 3-4 
206 1-3 
206 1-3 

212 


Elevation . 

3 136 

4750 
2750 
2937 
2700 
3333 
2500 
2500 
2750 

4250 


2832 

3625 

2832 

2832 

{ Level of 
the sea 
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method, and subject to great inaccuracy. The lower level, out of which 
the upland rises, is called the Dushtistan , or 4 level country/ and stretches 
alongst the coast of the Persian gulf, and the Tigris on the S., and, under 
various appellations, alongst the shore of the Caspian to the northern foot 
of the Elburz. The aspect of this plateau, strewn with mountains, hills, 
valleys, and plains, (the deserts excepted) would, it might be supposed, 
have a pleasing and diversified appearance, especially in such latitudes as 
those between 30° and 37° N. ; but this is by no means the case. The 
interior mountains are every where bare, arid, and forbidding, in most 
parts presenting nothing to view hut huge masses of grey rock, succes- 
sively piled on eacli other, or starting in abrupt ridges from the plain at 
their feet. Though in some places indeed they have a little soil, yet they 
are unenlivened by wood or shrubs. For about two months in the year a 
scanty verdure tinges their brown sides with an emerald hue, but it is soon 
scorched up by the heat and drought of summer, and the original bistre 
colour is resumed,- — not a single tuft remaining of what vegetated and 
withered so rapidly. The plains are equally unattractive*, consisting chiefly 
of gravel washed down from the mountain-slopes, or the accumulation of 
some former revolution of nature deposited in deep and extensive beds, or 
of a hard clay, which, being destitute of water, natural or artificial, is as 
barrren and desert as the rest. Water, that most precious boon of nature, 
is almost a phenomenon in this arid region ; but where it occurs, whether 
in the valleys or the plains, renders them so much the more pleasing and 
fertile, by their contrast to the naked rocks and sandy saline plains. The 
rivers are but few ; and rivulets are by no means common. In the best 
districts, the small proportion of cultivated land resembles a Libyan oasis, 
just serving to render all around it the more dreary. The only trees to he 
seen sire in the gardens ot villages, or on the hanks of streams, where they 
are planted for the purpose of affording the little timber used in building. 
These chiefly consist of fruit-trees, the noble chinar or oriental plane, the 
tall poplar, and the cypress. But the contrast which these gardens, spot- 
ting the grey anil dusty plain with their dark green appearance, produce, 
is more melancholy than pleasing. In short, a Persian landscape is totally 
different from any thing of the kind in Europe, and the mind, to dwell 
upon them with any complacency, must divest itself of every image which 
gives beauty or interest to such landscapes as we are accustomed to. 
There are, however, some exceptions to be found to the general picture, — 
some favoured spots to relieve the eye, as in the provinces of Ghcelaun 
and Mazanderaun, the districts of Astrabad and (ioorgaung, all on the 
Caspian sea; and part of Aderbeidjan, for Persian Armenia is now a Rus- 
sian province. These Caspian provinces are as beautiful as wood, water, 
and mountains in their most varied form, can make them. The plain of 
Neeshapore, on the southern slope of the Elburz, and that of Humadan, at 
the foot of the Elwuud, and the extensive valley of Kermanshaw, in the 
Zagrian range, are also exceptions. It may indeed be said that the valleys 
are the only fertile and peopled spots in the whole of the plateau. Such 
is the picture drawn by Mr Fraser, of the physical features of Persia, and 
there is no reason to believe that it is overcharged. We have been long 
deceived on this point by the exaggerations of oriental authors. Even 
Sir William Jones himself, tinged with a love of hyperbolical language, 
from his ardent pursuit of, and intimate acquaintance with, oriental liter- 
ature, tells us (though he never 'set a foot on Persian ground) that Iran 
(Persia) is the most delightful, the most desirable, and the most compact 
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countiy on the globe, preferable, in all these respects, to Egypt, or Ye- 
men, or China. The eastern tales likewise, which delighted our early 
youth by their scenes of wonder, voluptuousness, and inexhaustible riches, 
all pourtrayed in the florid, hyperbolical style peculiar to Asiatics, have 
contributed their influence to throw over this region of the globe a magi- 
cal and fascinating illusion, which must continue still to envelope it, until 
dispelled by the cold and accurate realities on which we geographers must 
dwell. 

Mountains.] The mountains that enclose the great oropedion , or 
upland Persian plain, are elongations of the great Taurian range, which 
runs through Koordistaun and Armenia, and of the Moschian range, which 
separates Armenia from Georgia. This latter, after forming the southern 
boundary of the basin of the Kur, crosses the Araxes, and enters Ader- 
beidjan rnder the name of the Kara-Dagh , where, connected with the 
Kara-Dagh, it forms the S.W. boundary of the Chowal Mogan. 

The Talish Rangc.~\ The Talish range is the commencement of the 
high limestone belt which surrounds the S. of the Caspian like a bow. 
From the plain of Mogan the direction of this chain is S.E. for about 4 
deg. of* long, to a point somewhat E. of Teheraun. From this point it 
runs rather to the N.E. till about 62° E. long., where it becomes identiiicd 
with the Paropamisan mountains. As far E. as the Sefed-rood or Kizil- 
Ozan, the chain is called the mountains of Talish , and the Alpoits , E. of 
that river, the general name is the Elburz , from the old Persic term, 
hordjy ‘the mountain/ This name, however, is applied not only to the 
whole range, but also to the Caucasus itself ; and, on the other hand, 
the Elburz is also denominated the Kobe Caucasdn . This extensive 
chain is connected with the lofty mountains of Sahund , running N. E. 
from the lake of Oormeab. — Another lofty range, running N. E. from 
the source of the Kizil-Ozan and the Karasu, called the Kojian Koh y 
or 4 the tiger mountain,’ near the source of the Karasu, joins the El- 
burz, and forms the boundary between Aderbeidjan and Irak. This 

range is of great elevation. The mountain Savalan , at the N. E. ex- 

tremity of the Sahund mountains, 80 B. miles E. of Tauris, is the 
highest of that cluster, and is covered with perpetual snow. Major 
Willock ascertained, in 1825, its elevation to be 8000 feet above its base ; 
its absolute elevation, therefore, must be more than 13,000 feet. Respect- 
ing the elevation of the Elburz, Mr Frazer does not think that, with 

the exception of Damatvend , their elevation exceeds 7000 feet. But 

Mr Morier states that, on arriving mid-way between Armaghaneh and 
Aukhend, they discovered from the summit of an eminence an immense 
chain of snow-clad mountains to the N. in the direction of Resht, and 
mentions an immense snow-covered mountain belonging to that range, 
called Aug-Dagh, or 4 the white mountain/ from that very circumstance. 
The defile of lloodbar passes through the Elburz, along the banks of 
the Kizil-Ozan, from Casbin to Resht. Here the river, descending from 
the high level of Upper Media with a furious and rapid torrent, pierces 
the base of the range, which is many miles in breadth. The road which 
leads along the chasm is said to be the only one practicable for loaded 
beasts from Gheelan to Irak. It is generally excavated from the steep 
rocky cliff which overhangs the deep gulf yawning below. The pass 
crossed by Fraser lay to the N.W. of this — The pass of Aghabler, also 
crossed by the same gentleman, leads to Ardebil. Farther N. another 
pass leads from Astara to Ardebil, and another, from Langkeran in the 
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Russian Talish, leads between the mountains and the sea to Shirwan. 
. About 50 B. miles to the S.E. of Teheraun are the celebrated Caspian 
straits, through which Alexander pursued the unfortunate Darius. There 
are, however, 2 passes, which have obtained the appellation of the Cas- 
inos Pylas , or 4 Caspian Straits, and which, from their vicinity to each 
other, have been frequently confounded. The Caspian straits, strictly 
speaking, are those which lead from Media, direct to the Caspian sea, 
across the Elburz mountains; whereas the other pass, through which 
Darius fled, runs E. along the southern slope of the. Elburz, instead of 
crossing it. The commencement of these is 75 B. miles almost duo E. 
of Teheraun, at the village of Feroozcohee. 

Koordislaun Range . The great Koordistaun range enters Persia be- 
tween the lakes of Van on the W. and Oormeeauh on the E., where it 
forms the line of boundary. Their particular name to the W. of Oormee- 
auh was anciently the Caspian mountains. Running S. E. they join the 
great central chain to the S. of the lake of Oormeeauh, called Choalras 
by Ptolemy, and evidently the Persic Kho-Ader , or ‘ mountain of fire/ 
At its south eastern extremity, the Kho-Ader branches into the JKqflan 
Kohy running N.E. and into the Zagros , running S. and S.E., and skirting 
the valley of the Lower Tigiis. the Shat-al-Arab, and the alluvial regions 
of the Karoon, the Jerahec, and the Tab, till it joins the lofty range which 
separates the upland of Persia Proper from the Gurmseer, or hot region. 
It forms, in fact, the great western and southern buttress of the Persian 
plateau the whole way, under various names, till it meets the southern 
projection of the Belt* ichistaun mountains. — From Busheer to Sheerauz, 
not less than 5 ranges of mountains, each successively higher than the 
other, must be crossed before the wearied traveller begins to descend to- 
wards the plain of Sheerauz. Three principal ranges in the centre of 
the Koordistaun chain, the Tahitc , the Davao, and the Kourt.uk, are of 
great elevation. The range is generally limestone, and contains, like all 
others of a similar structure, many caves and grottoes. The whole range, 
from where it enters Persia to where it meets cape Urboo, the southern- 
most point of the Beloochistaun range, is at least 2000 British miles, not 
including sinuosities. The Pecrazun , the highest pass between Busheer 
and Sheerauz, is estimated at 7000 feet by Lieut. Alexander. But its 
elevation is certainly much more, as the plain of Arjun, at the foot of the 
pass, is 6750 feet above the sea by Fraser’s table. 

The Elrvund7\ The Elwund, or O routes of the ancients, is rather a 
group than a chain of mountains, covering, it is said, a surface of 60 miles 
of ground, from N.E. to S.W., and appears completely detached from its 
north-western neighbours, the mountains of Ardelan. It is generally 
covered with snow, its summits being 4^ hours’ ascent above Hamadan, 
which is itself in a very elevated situation. This group abounds in springs 
of the finest water, and is covered with a profusion of plants. It is im- 
possible to identify the Mons Jasonius of Ptolemy, unless perhaps it be 
the lofty range which is crossed in the way from Ispahan to Kanban, and 
which seems to be a lateral projection from the Bactiaree mountains to- 
wards the Great salt desert. The province of Kerman is traversed by 
different ranges of mountains. — A very lofty range, covered with snow 
in some parts, separates the desert of Kerman from that of Seistaun. This 
range runs N. and S. — Another range separates Kerman on the S. from 
Seistaun on the N., and seems to be the Mottles Bccii of Ptolemy.— -A 
third range forms the southern limit of the district of Noormansheer. It 
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is very lofty, and at all times covered with snow. They seem to be the 
mountains of Mareti mentioned by Ebn Hawkel. 

The Elburz .] Of the Elburz range, mount Damawand, 28 B! miles 
N.E. of Teheran in direct distance, is reputed the highest peak, being 
8533 English feet above the level of that city, according to M. Tresel, a 
French traveller, who crossed the Mazanderaun range at two different 
points. As the same gentleman found Teheraun to be 3200 French, or 
3412 English feet above the Caspian, it follows that the absolute height 
of Damawaund is 11,946 feet above that sea. But if Fraser’s estimate of 
3666 feet, as the height of Teheraun, be admitted, and it be also admitted 
that the Caspian sea is 332 feet below the level of other seas, then the 
elevation of mount Damawaund will be 12,531 above that sea, or 12,200 
above the level of the Persian gulf. 3 It is a volcanic mountain. Accord- 
ing to Fi user's information, the mountain has been ascended to its summit, 
which contains a large hollow in its centre, as if a mine had been wrought 
into it, with several small excavations in different directions. There can 
be little doubt that these arc extinguished craters : the summit being 
formed chiefly of pumice and scoriae, and the whole mountain abounding 
in sulphur. Very severe earthquakes are sometimes felt at the village 
which lies 23 B. miles S. of it. Between Nehavend and Booroojird, a 
distance <5t 40 miles, an elevated ridge runs E. and W., having on the N. 
side, towards Nehavend, a gradual but continual ascent of 16 miles. On 
arriving at the summit of this ridge, a grand scene hursts upon the 
view. Beneath you lies a circular plain, covered with villages and cul- 
tivated fields ; to the left is the huge mountain Shuler Koh , covered 
with perpetual snow, and on the right the Giroos and Elwund rear their 
hoary heads to the clouds. In front, the view is bounded by another 
high mountain-range, covered with verdure, — and from its summit, in a 
clear day, the mosques and minarets of Boorojird may be seen. 4 The 
Eyhv Sus'uhv, which commanded the entrance to Persia, or rather that to 
the plain of Persepolis, lay 9 long marches, such as Alexander was ac- 
customed to make when in pursuit of an enemy, to the S.E. of Susa. These 
Pylse have not yet been identified. 

Deserts .] If the deserts, and the varied ranges and groups of moun- 
tains which either hound or crown the great Persian plateau, he excluded, 
Persia contains but a small portion of arable land. The great extent of 
deserts is a distinctive feature of Persian geography, which in this respect 
greatly resembles Arabia. There are five great deserts in Persia, exclusive 

8 It is difficult, however, to conceive, that if Damawaund he only 8533 feet above the 
level of Teheraun, it can be distinctly visible at a direct distance of 150 13. miles, 
or 180 miles according to colonel Johnston. According to Humboldt, it requires an 
elevation of 13,12(3 Eng. feet to be barely visible at such a distance. We must there- 
fore conclude, cither that the elevation of Damawaund is much greater than it is made 
by the observation of 'Tresel, or attribute its distant visibility to the effect of refraction, 
which is so extraordinarily great in the upland plains of Persia, that an object, though 
12 miles distant, seems only 2 to the astonished traveller. The latter is probably the 
cause. It is even visible from Resht in (iheelaun, 170 13. miles direct distance. 

4 It is surprising that Ebn Ilawkel should place Damawaund in the southern range 
of the Persian mountains, whilst it is so obvious that it belongs to the northern range 
of Elburz, of which, as we have seen, it forms the chief peak ; and it is as strange that 
Malte Brun has not noticed the mistake, and has, at the same time, committed a simi- 
lar error in classing the Hetzanlara, or 1000 mountains, among the Baetcaree moun- 
tains, to the N. and W. of the vales of Sheerauz and Merdasht, seeing they belong to 
the district of Ispahaun. They are so called from the multiplicity of flat and hollow 
intervals between the barren insulated mountains which are scattered over the district 
of Ispahaun, — a desolate tract, extending 100 miles E. and W. by 15 and 20 broad. 
The soil is mostly composed of slate. 
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of smaller ones : I st y that called Karakoom , or ‘ black sand,’ to the N.E. 
of Khorasan ; 2d, the Great Salt desert, extending from the vicinity of 
Kashan and Koom on the W. to Khorasan on the E. ; 3d, the desert of 
Kerman , which joins it on the S. ; 4 th y that of Beloochisiaun in Eastern 
Persia, including that of Seistaun , and extending from the foot of the Be- 
loochistaun and Afghanistaun mountains, to the W. and S., where it meets 
the desert of Kerman and the Great Salt desert, comprehending a surface 
of 140,000 square miles ; and 5th , the desert of Kiah on the E. of the 
Tigris, which stretches from that river to the Looristaun mountains. For 
want of accurate knowledge of the interior of Persia, it is impossible to 
ascertain exactly the superficial extent of these, collectively considered. 
But of this we are certain, that they comprehend nearly the whole of cen- 
tral Persia. — In addition to these, there is the sandy waste of Bun-poor , in 
the S.W. of Mekraun, 155 miles long by 80 broad. These deserts cut 
off all communication between the eastern and western parts of the em- 
pire ; and hence travellers are compelled to take the circuitous route from 
Ispahaun to Teheraun, and from thence along the subalpine ridges that 
project southward from the Elburz to the desert, in order to arrive at 
Khorasan and Afghanistan. They form part of that remarkable jdiain of 
sandy and saline plateaus which extend from the Great Gobi, or ‘ naked 
desert,’ on the N.W. of China, across the whole of Asia, communicat- 
ing, with little intermission, through Beloochistaun, Mekraun, and Nerijid, 
with the great sea of sand in Arabia. They must be carefully distin- 
guished by the geographer from steppes, or extensive plains covered with 
long grass and herbs. Such are called in Chinese houang y in Mongolian 
kudah , and in Arabic lanujah . 

Lakes. ] As a natural consequence of the great extent of saline de- 
serts, Persia, like Africa, abounds in salt lakes, as those of Oormeah , Bag- 
tegan, Sheerauz , and Zurrah. There are more than 30 lakes in this coun- 
try which have no outlets. 

Lake of OonneahZ\ The lake of Oormeah lies in Aderbeidjan, being the 
Spauta of Strabo, the Marlianus Palus of Ptolemy, and the Capolon of Mo- 
ses of Chorene. It is a large inland lake, every where surrounded by high 
mountains and elevated table lands. On the S. it is bounded by a sloping 
plain dividing it from the Choatras range ; on the E. partly by the Sahund 
range and the plain of Tabreez ; on the N. by mountains ; and on the 
W. by a lofty snow-clad range, the ancient Caspii Montes. This expanse 
of saline fluid is, according to Morier’s map, 70 B. miles from N. to S., 
and 32 from E. to W., and 280 miles in circumference ; but, according to 
Ker Porter, it is 90 B. miles long by 32 broad, which agrees with Fra- 
ser’s map. It is most commonly called JDeria Shahee, or ‘ the royal 
sea.’ It is also denominated Deria Maragha and Deria Oormeah , from 
two large cities of that name, situated on nearly opposite sides of the 
lake. It is often likewise named Deria-kuchuk or ‘ the little sea.’ Not 
less than 14 rivers, some of them pretty large, fall into this lake, which 
notwithstanding is still very shallow, its greatest depth not exceeding 
3 or 4 cubits, and in some places scarcely one. It sometimes rises 30 
feet above its ordinary level, when the rivers which supply it are much 
swollen. Its waters are intensely bitter, saline, and heavy, much resem- 
bling those of the Dead sea. No fish can live in this lake. It is said to 
be visibly decreasing, having retired, in some places, not less than 500 
yards within the last 12 years, as Mr Fraser was informed, who visited it 
in 1822. The same fact is stated by Morier. In Morier’s map of Adcr- 

iv. 2 o 
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beidjan, the western shore of this lake is placed 52' farther E. than in 
the maps of Kinnier and Arrowsmith. So much for the accuracy of 
modern maps. But Moriers longitude is confirmed by the observations of 
Brown. 

Lake of Baktegan .] The lake of Baktegan i9 the receptacle of all the 
rivers of Hollow Persia, or those that water the vales of Morgaub, Mer- 
dasht and Karbal. It is 60 B. miles in length, from N.W. to S.E. — The 
lake of Sheerquz is 6 B. miles E. of that city, and is a much smaller expanse 
than the Baklegan lake, being only 12 farsangs in circumference. This 
lake has been confounded with that of Baktegan in the maps of Kinnier and 
Arrowsmith, although the western extremity of the latter lake is 30 B. 
miles E. of the eastern limit of the former. This is the more surprising as 
they had been represented as distinct from each other in the maps of 
D’ Anville, Itennel, and La Rochette. The hollow plain, containing the basin 
of the Bantegan lake, is a saline desert, bounded on both sides by ranges of 
lofty mountains. Both these lakes were unknown to the ancients, whether 
historians, geographers, or naturalists. — As the lake of Zurrali belongs to 
Afghanistan, or Eastern Persia, its description belongs to that article. 

Petr active Ponds .] At Shirameen, a village near the lake Oormeeah, 
there are certain extraordinary ponds, or plashes, whose indolent waters, by 
a slow and regular process, stagnate, concrete, and petrify, and produce that 
beautiful transparent stone, commonly called Tabriz marble , which is so 
remarkable in most of the burial-places in Persia, and which forms a chief 
ornament in all the buildings of note throughout the country. These ponds, 
which are situated close to one another, are contained in a circumference 
of about half a mile, and their position is marked by confused heaps and 
mounds of the stone, which have accumulated a9 the excavations have in- 
creased. On approaching the spot the ground has a hollow sound, with a 
particular dreary and calcined appearance, and, when upon it, a strong mineral 
smell arises from the ponds. The process of petrifaction is to be traced 
from its first beginning to its termination. In one part the water is clear ; 
in a second it appears thicker and stagnant ; in a third quite black ; and in 
its last stage is white, like a hoar frost. Indeed a petrified pond looks like 
frozen water, and, before the operation is quite finished, a stone slightly thrown 
upon it breaks the outer coating, and causes the black water underneath 
to exude. Where the operation is complete a stone makes no impression, 
and a man may walk on it without wetting his shoes. Wherever the petri- 
faction has been hewn into, the curious progress of the concretion is clearly 
seen, and shows itself like sheets of rough paper placed one over the other in 
accumulated layers. Such is the constant tendency of this water to become 
stone, that where it exudes from the ground in bubbles, the petrifaction as- 
sumes a globular shape, as if the bubbles of a spring, by a stroke of magic, 
had been arrested in their play, and metamorphosed into marble. The sub- 
stance thus produced is brittle, transparent, and sometimes most richly 
streaked with green, red, and copper coloured veins. It admits of being 
cut into immense slabs, and takes a good polish. The present royal family 
of Persia, whose princes do not spend large sums in the construction of 
public buildings, have not carried away much of the stone ; but some im- 
mense slabs which were cut by Nadir Shah, and now lie neglected amongst 
innumerable fragments, show the objects which he had in view. So much 
is this stone looked upon as an article of luxury, that none but the king, 
his sons, and persons privileged by special firman, are permitted to excavate ; 
and such is the ascendancy of pride over avarice, that the scheme of farm- 
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ing it to the highest bidder does not seem to have ever come within the 
calculation of its present possessors. 

R i vers.] From its physical configuration Persia has but few rivers, and 
these generally inconsiderable. The most northern stream is the Araxes, 
which can scarcely be now called a Persian river, as but a very small por- 
tion of Persian territory touches its right bank. 

The Kizil Ozan .] The Kizil Ozan is, throughout, a Persian stream, 
and one of the largest in that region. It is the Gozan of Scripture, and 
the Amasdus of Ptolemy. It originates in the mountains of Ardelan or 
Persian Koordistaun, the Mardiana of the ancients, in the vicinity of Senna, 
in that elevated upland where the rivers rise in opposite directions, and run 
to different seas. The course of the Kizil Ozan is generally to the E. of 
N., its upper valley being bounded on the W. by the range of the Kaplan 
Dagh or Koflan Koh, which separates it from Adcrbeidjan. At ten B. miles 
N.E. of Gooltuppeh, it receives the large stream of the Boulounlee , coming 
S.W. from the mountains of Sahund. The channel of the Kizil Ozan is 
generally 200 yards wide above the junction. From hence it flows E. to 
the ford of Paras, where a pass leads over the Koflan Koh into the fine 
district of Khalkhal, in Adcrbeidjan. The vale of the Kizil Ozan is here 
very deep. From the ford of Paras the range of the Koflan Koh leaves 
the northern bank of the strep m, and runs N.E. to the Talish mountains. 
After a direct course of more thau 100 B. miles farther, it pierces the El- 
boorz range, and, after a farther course of 50 B. miles, enters the Caspian 
sea a few miles to the E. of Enzelly. At the mouth, when collected into 
one channel, it is 200 yards broad, but very deep, rapid, and turbid, boiling 
violently from shore to shore, hurrying along with it trees, rocks, and stones 
in great quantities. In most places it is not satisfied with one channel, but, 
spreading itself over a wide space, it tears away the banks, forms islands 
and gravelly beds that seem to be constantly shifting, and often dividing into 
two or three streams, and anon ro-uniting, and again separating, according to 
the nature of the obstacles which impede its progress. With so much force 
does its current propel itself into the sea that it is perceptible to a consi- 
derable distance. The whole course of the river, including sinuosities, is 
400 B. miles. It derives the name of Kizil, or 4 red/ from the reddish tinge 
of its waters. It is also called Shah Rood , or 4 the royal river / Suffeed 
Rood , or 4 the white river/ from it foaming course through the mountains to 
the sea ; and Ispe or Aspa Rood , or 4 the river of horses the Asprudus of 
Patricius, on the banks of which Narses, the Persian monarch, was com- 
pelled to sign a treaty with the Romans, by which Aderbeidjan was ceded to 
Tiridatcs, the Armenian king, and that river made the Persian boundary. 

The Hud . The Hud may be called a Persian river, being the ancient 
Gy tides, which separated Susiana from Assyria. It is a large stream, fully 
300 yards broad at its confluence with the Tigris, about midway between 
Koote al Hamarra and Korna. It is a remarkable proof of modern ignor- 
ance of Persian geography, that its existence was not so much as suspected 
till Kinnier introduced it into his large map of Persia, while he was, at the 
same time, utterly at a loss to account for its large size, on the supposition 
that it originates in the mountains of Looristaun, as, in that case, its direct 
course cannot exceed 120 B. miles. - What heightens the ’difficulty is, that 
when Kinnier saw it in his voyage down the Tigris, the Hud, though then 
900 feet broad, was near the period of its lowest state, and must, therefore 
be double the volume when at its maximum state. We are compelled, til 
more and better information of the courses of the Susian rivers be obtained 
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to identify it with the Gyndes of Herodotus, and with the Median Chooses, 
and the modem Karasu. If a meridional line were drawn from the source! 
of the Karasu to the Looristaun mountains, it would almost exactly strike the 
supposed source of the Hud in these mountains. We are, therefore, inclined 
to think that the course of the Karasu should be drawn straight S. through 
the mountain range till it strike the line of the channel of the Hud, instead 
of making it deviate from its meridional course so far to the S.E as to 
pierce the range to the S. of Khorremabad, and then run S.E. to the ancient 
Susa. If the Hud be thus identified with that stream, it will fully account 
for the great size of its volume, and the course of the Karasu will be made 
nearly meridional throughout. Taking the Hud and Karasu for one and the 
same river under different names — the one Arabic, and confined to its course 
from the Looristaun mountains to the Tigris , and the other its Turkish ap- 
pellation during the upper part of its course from the mountains of Arde- 
lan, through Media , to the Looristaun range — its direct line of course will 
exceed 300 B. miles. 

The Kerah.'] The Kerah, or river of Shush, the ancient Susa, is 
another large stream, corresponding to the Susian Choaspes . We take it 
to be thfl same with the river of Nehavend and Hamadan, which, instead of 
being made to describe a very tortuous course to the Karasu, should be made 
to describe a meridional course to Khorremabad, 120 B. miles N.W. of 
Shush. We are, in fact, ignorant of the course of the Median rivers before 
they pierce the Looristaun range, and enter the alluvial region of Susiana. 
If identical with the river of Nehavend, iis direct course is equal to that of 
the Hud or Karasu ; if not, it has still a course of 220 B. miles, supposing it 
to be merely the river of Khorremabad. It is a much larger stream at the 
ruins of Shush than where it enters the Shat al Arab, much of its waters 
being drawn off by canals for the purpose of irrigation. 

The Karoon.] The Karoon is, perhaps, the largest stream, in respect 
of volume of water, of any in all Persia. At any rate it is the largest of 
the Susian rivers. It is composed of two main branches, the Abzal and the 
Karoon, which unite at Bundikeel, not far below Shushter. The combined 
stream is larger than the Tigris or the Euphrates, taken separately ; and. 
after a S.W. course of 100 B. miles below the junction, it disunites at Sabla, 
and enters the sea by six mouths. The delta thus formed is of large ex- 
tent, being 65 B. miles long, by 40 of medial breadth. Of the two streams 
which form the Karoon, the N.W. branch is called the Abzal, and the river 
of Dezfool, and corresponds to the Eulams of the ancients, and the Ulai of 
Daniel the prophet, which formerly washed the eastern side of the ancient 
Susa, or Shushan. It rises at the southern foot of a range that separates 
the plain of Nehavend from that of Booroojird, and has a course of 150 B. 
miles S. to its junction with the Karoon. The Karoon, or N.E. branch, 
rises from the foot of the Kho-i-zird, or yellow mountain, 70 miles S.W. of 
Ispahan, and, after a course of 170 miles, joins the Abzal. A little above 
Sabla, the Karoon receives the Jerahee, a large stream, running a winding 
course of 1 50 B. miles N.W. and S.W. from the Looristaun mountains. A 
branch of the Jerahee falls into the sea at Deria Bona. This branch is the 
Hedyphon of Pliny, whilst the river of Shuster is probably the Copares of 
Diodorus, and the combined stream of the Abzal and Eulseus correspond 
apparently to the Pasitigris. It was up this combined stream that Near- 
chus sailed, and entered the Eulseus at Bundekeel, whence he went up 
to Susa on its western bank. 

The Tab.] The Tab, the Oroates y or Arosis , is the river which an- 
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ciently separated Persia from Susiana. It rises at the foot of the moun- 
tains that bound the plain of Sheerauz to the W., and, after a comparative 
course of 180 B. miles, enters the Persian gulf, 20 B. miles S. of Endian, 
where it is 80 yards broad. 

The AraxeSy Cyrus and Medus .] The Araxes, the Cyrus, and Medus, 
of Strabo, are famous in classic story, as watering the vale of Persepolis. 
The first of these is now called, though very inaccurately, the Bundemir , 
the second the Kuraub , and the third the Sorvan , or Servund. The two 
latter are branches of one and the same river, now called the Kuraub, or 
Kur river. The Kuraub rises in the mountains to the W. of Gazion, and 
to the N.W. of Morgaub, and runs 110B. miles S.S.W. to the village of 
Sowan, 20 miles N.E. of the Tukhtee Jumsched, where it separates into 
two branches, of which the western arm runs S.W. till it joins the Araxes, 
forming the N.E. side of the vale of Merdasht, and still retaining the name 
of the Kuraub ; whilst the other branch, under the name of Sowan, runs 
S.E., at the back of the hills that bound the Persepolitan vale on the E., till 
it joins the united stream of the Araxes and Cyrus to the E. of the village 
of Bundemir ; after which all the three, under the name of the Bundemir, 
run S.E. to the salt lake of Brkhtegan. The Attruck is the mo^t N.E. 
river of Persia, and is a large body oi water, which, after performing a N. 
and then a western course of more than 250 B. miles, enters the Caspian 
about 50 miles to the N. of Ashabad. 3 

There are no other rivers of consequence in Western Persia. Those of 
Mazanderan all run short courses from the Eiburz to ti c Caspian ; but, 
though extremely numerous, none of them are navigable. But Northern 
Persia exhibits a wonderful contrast to Southern Persia in respect of rivers ; 
for Pottinger tells ns, that si.ch is the aridity of Southern Persia, that, in 
bis whole roi^e i*. S*. .uncanny to Sheerauz, a journey of 1,500 B. miles 

(T,300 of which .,ro in as (Inert, a line as the paths would admit) from 
E. to W., the vicinity of Sheerauz was the first place where he had seen a 
running stream deep enough to take a horse above the knees. 


CIIAP. III. — CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCTIONS. 

On such an extensive surface the climate must be exceedingly varied. 
What the* younger Cyrus said to Xenophon is still applicable to modern 
Persia. “ My lather’s empire is so large that people perish with cold at 
the one extremity, while they are suffocated with heat at the other.” Persia 
may be said to present three climates : that of the low tracts bordering 
on the Caspian sea, — that of the great plateau itself, — and that of the 
shores of the lower Tigris and the Persian gulf. The Caspian sea 
being 332 feet lower than the ocean, its shores, of course, in summer 
experience stronger and more lasting heats than do the West India islands. 
Excessive humidity is the leading feature of its climate. There is not a 
month in the year generally in which the inhabitants can rely on fair weather. 
Both weather and temperature are highly capricious. In the depth of winter 
the natives are often forced to throw off their warm clothing, and at other 
times, in the middle of summer, they are compelled again to have recourse 
to their sheepskin cloaks and furs. . Snow often falls heavily, and remains 
on the ground for some time. The cold of summer is damp and unwhole- 
some, inducing many diseases ; rheumatisms and dropsies are common, and 
diseases of the eyes still more so. The climate of the plateau, or upland, 
is essentially different. Surrounded with mountains, on many of which snow 
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lies perpetually, this region, from Ispahan to Candahar, experiences very hot 
summers and excessively cold winters. In summer, the atmosphere i3 ex- 
cessively heated by the reflection of the solar rays from the burning sand 
and naked rocks. The Persians deem the climate of Ispahan exceedingly 
healthy ; but this salubrity is merely comparative ; at the commencement 
of autumn, when the heat has nearly attained its maximum, its consequences 
are often fatal, for fevers then commence and often carry off immense 
numbers. The heats of Teheraun are insupportable in summer, and the 
whole court and most of the inhabitants abandon the place during this season 
for cooler retreats. In the plain of Hamadan, on the contrary, the heat is 
moderate, never rising above 80° in the shade in the hottest period ot the 
year. But this plain is very elevated and well-watered and wooded. In 
other elevated situations, as Sutanuah, Gutuppeh, and Aukhend, the tem- 
perature of summer is moderate, the temperature not rising above 75“ in 
the shade during the hottest time of the day. Farsistaun, particularly the 
vale of Sheerauz, has been represented as free from excessive and rigorous 
colds ; but this is not strictly true, for, during the winter months, rain and 
hail, frost and snow, visit the plain of Persepolis ; and Le Bruyne himself, 
when engaged in exploring the ruins of Persepolis, was unable for some 
time to prosecute his researches, and compelled to take the shelter of a 
house. Scarcely a day in winter passes without some person being frozen 
dead in the vicinity of the towns, One great cause of this frequent catas- 
trophe is the practice, universally followed and rigidly enforced, of shutting 
the gates of all cities and towns a little after sunset, and re-opening them 
at sunrise ; and, if any arrive after the gates are shut, they must stay with- 
out all night whatever be the consequence. Rainbows are seldom seen in 
Central Persia, because the air is too dry and pure. The serenity and purity 
of their cloudless atmosphere is, indeed, the greatest blessing the natives en- 
joy ; the sky being so clear at night, travellers can journey all night, and 
thus avoid the excessive heat of the solar rays so insupportable during the 
day. The third climate is that of the Gunnseer, a hot low region that skirts 
the Persian gulf and the lower basin of the Tigris. Here the samiel often 
kills the unwary and imprudent traveller. At Busheer, the heat is exces- 
sive, the thermometer ranging from 87° at sunrise to 98“ in the shade at 
midday, and generally standing at 90° during the night. The whole southern 
coast of Persia is burnt up and barren, presenting nothing to view but 
brown sand, grey rocks, and hardened clay. In Ahmedee, in the Dash- 
tistan, between Busheer and Sheerauz, or rather the flat between Busheer and 
the first range of mountains, the thermometer stood at 125° in the shade, 
and the heat almost amounted to suffocation, when the late Henry 
Martin, the missionary, and Messrs Lockett and Taylor were there in 
1811 . One of them wrapped himelf round in a wet sheet, whilst another 
covered himself with his mattress, by which different means they were 
much relieved. 

Soil and Productions.] From what has been stated respecting the as- 
pects of Persia, its numerous naked mountains, extensive deserts, and scarcity 
of water, it may be easily inferred that the proportion of good soil in Persia 
is exceedingly small ; and even of what arable land exists one-twentieth 
part is not cultivated. In ancient days, the province of Susiana was a rich 
fertile province, but it is now scarcely distinguishable from the neighbour- 
ing deserts. Farsistaun was once well-wooded ; but though much has been 
said of the fertility and beauty of the plain of Sheerauz, later travellers, as 
Fraser and others, declare it to be comparatively barren and unproductive. 
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The vnle of Merdasht, which contained the once celebrated city of Persepo- 
lis, which was famed for its agricultural produce, watered, as it was, by the 
Araxes, Cyrus and Medus, and which supported a population of 1,500 vil- 
lages, besides Persepolis, is now a dreary waste. The plains in the vicinity 
of Comaishali have been much praised for their exuberant fertility and 
beauty by Chardin, who traversed them nine times ; and yet, in Fraser’s 
opinion, they are sterile and barren. The district of Ispahan is well -watered 
by the Zunderood, and numerous canals, drawn from the river, for the pur- 
pose of irrigation. The plain of Hamadan, 15 miles long by 9 broad, is 
abundantly fertile; and that of Kermanshaw, 80 miles S.W., is the most 
fertile in Persia. While Kerr Porter was there, such was its exhuberant 
produce that the whole expenditure of himself and suite, consisting of ten 
persons and twelve horses, with mules in proportion, was only 2s. 6d. a-day. 
The plain of Khoi, in Aderbeidjan, is noted for its deep and exuberant soil, 
which is so stiff as to require, in some places, 10 pair of buffaloes to drag 
the ploughshare through it ; but the district of Khalkhal is the granary of 
this province, the soil being a dark loam, and standing in no need of arti- 
ficial irrigation. A number of fertile valleys exist in the southern slopes 
and subordinate ranges of the Elboors. In Kerman, the only fertile dis- 
trict is that of Noormanshcer ; and the district of Darabglierd, S.E. of 
the Baktegan lake. The Koordish districts, in the northern parted Persian 
Khorasan, are abundantly fertile ; but Khorasan is so subjected to the in- 
roads of the Turkman tribes, that its once numerous population, flourishing 
cities, and extensive commerce have disappeared. The ancient lawgiver, 
Zoroaster, enjoined the Persians to plant useful trees, and irrigate the dry 
lands, and to work out their salvation by pursuing the labours of agricul- 
ture. By thus connecting the temporal and future interest of his followers, 
agriculture could not fad to flourish ; and hence, under the Sassanian 
dynasty, Persia was as well cultivated as could be expected under a 
despotic government and the physical disadvantages of a dry and parched 
soil. But, ever since the extinction of the Magian faitli and empire, Persia 
has gradually declined, and the Persians, like; other Mohammedans under 
had governments, are content with the present, and give themselves no 
l rouble about futurity. The Parsee, or Ghubres, the persecuted descendants 
of the ancient race, are as industrious and patient as the modern Persians 
are idle and fickle ; and it is the opinion of Chardin, that, if ever these 
Ghubres were to recover their wonted ascendancy, Persia would present a 
very different aspect. A young Persian met Morier on the road from Cauze- 
roon to Sheerauz, and, entering into conversation, lamented tin; miseries of 
the peasantry of his district, who were oppressed beyond the power of en- 
durance. 4 Do you pay your taxes yearly,’ said Morier ?’ 6 Yearly !* said 

he, 4 why, we pay them monthly, and frequently twice a month.’ 4 Upon 
what are the taxes levied ?’ 4 Upon every thing we possess, and, when 

they can find nothing else to tax, they tax our very children. Would to 
heaven that you Europeans would come and take this country from us, and 
then I would be your servant.* This language conveyed more of the feel- 
ing of oppression than whole volumes. The land-tax was usually a tenth of 
the gross produce ; but lands held in fief, or for payment of military service, 
were exempt. It is now one-fifth of the gross produce, in addition to the 
saaduraut, or irregular taxes instituted to supply the exigency of the state, 
by which each proprietor was obliged to furnish a share proportioned to his 
estate. This is one of the heaviest burdens levied on the cultivator. 

If Persia be deficient in grain, it abounds with herbs and flowers of every 
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kind and hue. The gardens are numerous and extensive, and few countries 
surpass Persia in the variety and flavour of its fruits, as the fig, the pome- 
granate, the almond, the date, the peach, and the apricot. Khorasan is 
famous for its melons, of which there are twenty species. The quinces of 
Ispalian are the finest in the East ; and the vines of Sheerauz, Yesd, and 
Ispahan, have each their peculiar excellence. Of raisins there are fourteen 
kinds, of which the violet, red, and black, are most esteemed, and so large 
that one of them is a good mouthful. The Persian dates are exceedingly 
rich, their syrup being sweeter and more pleasant than virgin honey. Pome- 
granates attain great perfection, some of them weighing a full pound. The 
country also produces hemp, tobacco, opium, sesamum, rhubarb, manna, 
saffron, cotton, turpentine, mastic, and various aromatic gums. Khousar, 
in Irak, is celebrated for its orchards. Gheclan and Mazanderan, or the 
naiTow e ripe between the Elboorz and the Caspian, are by far the 
most fertile and productive districts in all Persia. The climate is hot and 
humid, and the soil is watered by innumerable streams, which descend from 
the mountains to the sea. Prom September to the end of April, the whole 
country is one continued garden, and is covered with forests of oranges and 
lemons, “and single and double jessamines. ’ So beautiful is this tract during 
that season, that it is denominated Belad al Irem , or ‘ the terrestrial 
paradise.’ * The cultivation of mulberry trees and rearing of silk worms is the 
chief employment of the Gheelaunees ; for silk is but sparingly produced in 
Mazanderaun. The annual produce of silk which passes through the custom 
houses of Gheelaun is, as Fraser was informed, about 60,000 maunds shake c, 
or 900,0001bs. English, exclusive of what is used in home-consumption, 
which does not pay duty. 

Animal Kingdom.'] The horses of Persia have been always celebrated 
as the finest in the East. Every person acquainted with ancient history 
has read of the Nisaaan pastures and the Nisasan horses. They are, how- 
ever, although they may excel the Arabian horses in shape and handsome- 
ness, inferior to them in fleetness ; and, for this reason, the celebrated 
Nadir Shah preferred the Arab breed to the Persian. The horses of tint 
Chob country are remarkable for their strength, though they have not so 
much blood as those of the desert. Those of Shuster are large, powerful and 
admirably fitted for riding horses, but are not found to answer as race-horses. 
The Turcoman breed of horses has been introduced into Persia; they 
attain a great size, and are capable of enduring extraordinary fatigue. They 
have been known to perform a journey of 900 miles in 11 successive days. 
The late Vakeel Kerim Khan, mounted on one of these, once performed a 
journey of 332 miles in 58 hours. Camels are quite common in Interior 
and Southern Persia, and are of three kinds, but the Bactrian camel is 
most used for travelling. Mules are much used, and particular care is 
taken of the breed. An excellent breed of the ass has been introduced 
from Arabia. The gnrkhitr , or wild ass, is an object of the chase ; and 
his flesh is esteemed a delicacy. It is prodigiously fleet, and its habits are 
exactly those so graphically described in the hook of Job. The forests of 
the Elboors in Gheelaun and Mazanderan abound, as might be expected, 
in wild animals, as wolves, tigers, jackals, and foxes, and boars, with the 
Caspian cat. We are not so certain of the existence of the by am a in the 
southern provinces. Lions, leopards, and jackals, also abound in Mazan- 
deran. Oxen and cows are kept chiefly for agricultural purposes, and for 
the supply of the dairy. The cows of Mazanderan and Gheelaun are 
small in size, and resemble the lesser breeds of that animal in India. 
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Those of Interior Persia are of a better size ; they have less of the hump, 
and resemble the English breed of black cattle. The Persian sheep are 
numerous and large ; they are of the Dhoomba, or fat-tailed kind. These, 
with goats, constitute the wealth of the Eels or wandering tribes. In con- 
sequence of the great abundance of pasture land, and the numerous pas- 
toral tribes that roam the country, wool is produced in great abundance 
all over the country. The best wool is that of Kermaun, the mountains 
of which, hot and arid in summer, and intensely cold in winter, sustain 
great flocks of sheep and goats, from whence the shawls, nummuds, and 
other woollen fabrics of the country, are made. Not only is the wool of 
the sheep itself very fine, but the goats produce a down which grows in 
winter at the roots of the hair, like that of the Tibet or shawl goats, and 
is nearly as fine. This is spun into various fabrics, which almost vie with 
the shawls of Cashmere in warmth and softness, if not in fineness and beauty 
of manufacture. This down, called khoolk in the language of the coun- 
try, is found not only in Kermaun, but more or less over all Khorasan, 
the mountains of which are favourable to the animals which produce it. 
But the Khorasan khoolk is not so fine as that of Kermaun, being full of 
coarse goat-hair and very foul, and does not fetch in Khorasan more than 
bd. per lb., whereas that of Kermaun is much finer, cleaner, and even 
cheaper in Kermaun. Animals of the deer kind abound in Persia, and 
hares are numerous in the uncultivated parts of the country. Tame and 
wild fowl are much the same as those of Europe. Quails and par- 
tridges are quite common, and immense numbers of pigeons are reared by 
the natives for their dung which is used as manure for melons. The 
pigeon-houses in the vicinity of Ispahan were in Chardin’s time above 3000 
in number, and very large, each being six times the size of European ones. 
Eagles, vultures, and falcons, abound in the mountainous parts of the 
country, and the latter are much used in hunting. As the rivers in Persia 
are few, fish cannot he numerous. Salt-water fish are abundant, both in 
the Caspian sea and the Persian gulf. The people inhabiting the coast of 
Mekraun and Kerman live much on this aliment, and were hence called 
Ichthyophagi , or 6 fish-eaters,’ by the ancients. All the rivers of Mazan- 
deran abound in fish, especially sturgeon, vast quantities of which are cured 
on the coasts of these provinces, and carried to Astracan. 

Mineralogy .] This is not a very fertile subject, for Persia, though 

mountainous, produces few minerals or metals. Unfortunately salt is the 
mineral which most abounds, the ground in most parts being more or jess 
impregnated with it. None of the precious metals are found in Persia. 
Copper is produced in the mountains of Mazanderan and Kerman, and 
from those in the vicinity of Casbin, but not in sufficient quantity for the 
internal consumption. Lead is produced in the mountains of Ears and 
Kerman. Sulphur is an abundant mineral production, especially near the 
mountain Damawand. Iron-stone abounds in Aderbeidjan : the whole tract 
between Tabreez and the Araxes being covered with mountains of a reddish 
brown hue, indicating the presence of that mineral. At Shehcrderabad on the 
Uoorangoo, a branch of the Kizil-Ozan, to the S.W. of Meeanah, a copper 
mine has been lately discovered, and an Englishman began to work it in 
1817. Lieut. Alexander, who passed this way in 1824, in his journey to 
Ardebecl, says, that here are perhaps the richest veins of copper in the 
world. Silver and lead are also found in considerable quantities. 1 Of all 

1 if ever a European colony were to he established in Persia, says he, I know not of 
a better situation for it than this ; the climate being good, the soil tortile, rich ores in 

i v. 2 r 
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the mineral productions of Persia, turquoises have been the most celebrated. 
This gem is produced in the mountain of Feeroos-Koh in the Elboors, and 
in a hill 40 miles W.N.W. of Neeshapore. The former mine is probably 
exhausted, as nothing of it has been heard since the time of Chardin, 160 
years since, because, according to Fraser, the mines in the district of 
Neeshapore are at present the only place where such gems are now found. 
The hills in which they are found are a mass of porphyritic rock, inter- 
mingled with beds of clay, and conglomerates of the same substance, all 
strongly tinged with iron, and in many places pervaded with micaceous 
iron ore ; the turquoise or kalaite is disseminated through this in veins, 
nodules, and irregular masses. The mines are six in number, and are all 
the property of the crown, and are farmed to the highest bidder. The 
rent, when Fraser was there, in January 1822, was 2000 Khorasan to- 
mauns, or £2,700 sterling ; but this being considered exorbitant, some of 
the mines remained unlet. The mines are most wretchedly managed, no 
system whatever being used in the mining operations, which are left to be 
conducted by ignorant peasants, who have neither capital to advance, nor 
skill to direct their operations. Were they in the hands of intelligent 
miners,' under the direction of the crown or some rich capitalist, they 
would pay abundantly. But the former will advance nothing, and the 
latter dare*not ; such is the insecurity of property under a despotism, which, 
though shifting hands, remains immutable. Marble, freestone, and slate 
abound near Hamadan. The first is of four colours, white, or statuary, 
black, red and black, and white and black. We have already noticed the 
common production called Tabreez marble. Mummy, a noted Persian 
production, is found in Kerman, near the village of Kesuiyeh. This sub- 
stance is a black liquid petroliurn, called mourn by the Persians, which 
signifies ‘ an unguent.’ It is also called tutty . It oozes from a rock in a 
cavern. Once a year only is the door of the cavern opened, and the 
mourn which had distilled during the year (a quantity in size equal to a 
pomegranate) is taken out, sealed up, and said to be deposited in the royal 
treasury. It is esteemed a catholicon by the Persians, and reckoned more 
precious than gold. Some of this precious unguent was brought by the 
Persian ambassador in 1809, as a present from the shah to the queen of 
England. It is also found in Khorasan. Near Dalakee, on the road from 
Busheer to Sheerauz, are two fountains of black naphtha or bitumen. 


CHAP. IV.— COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 

Manufactures and commerce in such a country as Persia cannot prove 
a very prolific subject, inasmuch as the almost total want of internal water 
communication is an insuperable impediment to inland commerce, com- 
bined as this is with that of the great central desert, and the difficulty of 
land-camage over the great mountainous ranges that surround the lofty 
plateau. The institutions of the Magian system were also unfavourable 
to maritime commerce, as it was the design of Zoroaster to confine his 
countrymen solely to agriculture, and to make as much of their barren 
and thirsty soil as they could. Hence whatever maritime commerce was 

abundance ; and, as it is at a distance from the frontier, the colony would not run tlio 
risk of being disturbed by war. There is no probability, however, that this prediction 
will belong verified. The Russians have completely established their boundary on the 
Araxes, and another war will put them in possession of all Aderbeidjan, and remove 
the frontier line to the Kizil O/.iui. 
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enjoyed by the ancient Persian empire was conducted by the Phcenicians 
and Greeks, whilst the internal was managed by caravans as at present. 
In the days of Khosru Nushervan, when that princes dominion compre- 
hended most of the tract watered by the Euphrates and Tigris, and the 
shores of the Persian gulf and the Red sea, the maritime commerce of 
Persia was large and extensive. Having overcome their wonted aversion 
to commerce and navigation, the Persians had established a flourishing arid 
lucrative trade with India and China. All the principal ports of India 
were visited by Persian merchants, and in most of the Christian churches 
established in the peninsula, divine service was performed by Nestorian 
priests, ordained by a Persian metropolitan. By sea and land the mono- 
poly ot silk and Indian produce was completely in Persian hands, and the 
Romans were wholly dependent on them for the supply of these articles. 
As a proof of the great commercial intercourse with India by means of 
the Persian gulf, and the command of the navigation of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, it may be observed that the timber used in the construction of the 
Tauk Kesra, or dome of Chosroes, at Ctesiphon, was Indian teak. We 
learn from Cedrenus that when the emperor Heraclitus pillaged Dastagerd, 
the imperial residence of Khosroo Par viz, the grandson of Nusheerwaun, he 
found in it aloes, aloes-wood, mataxa-silk, thread, pepper, sugar, ginger, 
muslins without number, silk-robes, woven and embroidered carpets, and 
bullion. Manufactured articles of the same kind were also found in the 
sack of Ctesiphon or Al-Madayen, by the Arabian general Saad. One of 
the chambers of Kbosru’s palace was stored with camphire, an odoriferous 
gum, peculiar to the oriental regions, but especially to Borneo and Su- 
matra, and which is employed with a mixture of wax to illuminate the 
palaces of the East. Ignorant of the nature and properties of that resi- 
nous substance, the Arabs — mistaking it for salt — mixed it with their 
leaven, and were astonished at the bitterness of the taste. Amongst the 
furniture of the palace, the Arabs found a piece of silk-carpeting, 60 cubits 
long by the same in breadth. On the ground of this a paradise or garden 
was depictured, and the trees, shrubs, and flowers, were imitated by the 
figures of the gold embroidery, and the colours of the precious stones ; and 
the ample square was encircled by a variegated and verdant border. This 
being brought to the khalif, the rude and ignorant barbarian ordered it to 
he cut in pieces, and divided among the soldiers. Though this elegant 
piece of manufactured wealth was thus destroyed, yet such was the value 
of the materials, that the share of Ali alone, though none of the best, was 
valued at 20,000 dirhems. On the subversion of the Persian monarchy 
and religion, the Arabs monopolized the commerce of Persia and India, 
and the shores of the Persian gulf were enriched by the Indian trade, 
especially the town of Siraf and the city of Bassora. In the 10th century 
Siraf was a large and wealthy city, according to Elm Hawkel, extending 
four miles in length, but umvalled, and possessed many opulent merchants, 
who expended SO, 000 dinars in the erection of their houses ; and he de- 
clares that he himself saw at Siraf merchants who were worth 4,000,000 
dinars, and that there were others who were still richer. Hie people of 
Cazeroon and Fasa, in his time, carried on an inland commerce, and were 
patient and persevering in the acquisition ot wealth, and the merchants of 
Ears, wherever they went, were rich and powerful. But it must be re- 
membered, that at that time a great proportion of the people were still 
Magians, who have always been an active and industrious race, like their 
successors at Yesd and Bombay? and consequently that the baleful influence 
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of the Maliommedan system was not then so fully felt as now. The fre- 
quent internal convulsions which subsequently agitated Persia, and the no 
less frequent inroads, and consequent subjection, of this unhappy country 
by the Turks and Tartars, contributed to ruin both her internal and foreign 
commerce. Under the sway of Shah Abbas, the greatest prince of the 
Suffavean dynasty, great encouragements were held out to manufactures 
and commerce, and a colony of Armenians was transported from Julfa, on 
the Araxcs, to Ispahan, to conduct the foreign trade. Put the ruin of that 
dynasty, and the frequent revolutions that succeeded, have reduced the 
Persian commerce to a low ebb. — Of the native productions of Persia, 
silk is the most important. It is produced, more or less, in every province, 
but Gheelaun and Mazaunderaun are those in which it chiefly flourishes, 
and which alone export it in any quantity. About 270,000 lbs. are an- 
nually pur ‘based here by the Russians, and carried to Astracan ; an equal 
quantity is sent to Bagdad and its vicinity ; 180,000 lbs. are exported to 
Constantinople, Aleppo, and Anatolia ; and the remainder is sent to Yesd, 
Cashan, Ispahan, and those other Persian cities, where silk is manufac- 
tured. Russian Gheelaun, Sheerwaun, and some of the districts connected 
with the* Caucasus, are favourable to the production of silk, so that were 
the demand to increase, the supply would do so likewise. Its price varies 
according to its quality, and at the time Fraser was in Gheelaun (1822) 
the price was from £3 12a*. to £4 8a*. per maund of 14 lbs. English. Cot- 
ton is another article of raw produce, of which a great quantity is raised 
in Mazaunderaun, where the price, in 1822, did not exceed 2^d. per lb., 
and where its quality is fully equal to that of the best Bengal cotton. 
Some of it is carried away by the Russians, but the greater part is con- 
sumed in the country. The best silk goods in Persia are manufactured at 
Yesd ; they far excel tlioso made in any other part. The chief silk articles 
there manufactured, are alujahs or shirts, and kassubs or trowsers, dene a*, 
or outer vests, and hueahuns or men’s shirts, and taffetas, similar to ours 
but stouter, black silk handkerchiefs, about 1£ yard square, coarse, and 
tweelled like Barcelonas, and which serve for female head-dresses ; many 
of them are dyed in crimson, and sell at 6s. each. Silk-velvets, of very 
great beauty, are manufactured at Mesched, Ispahan, Cashan, and Tabreez. 
Satins are also manufactured, hut those of China are preferred, as being 
finer. The cotton-goods chiefly manufactured are : chintzes or printed 
cottons, calamcars or printed patterns of wreathed and consecutive flowers, 
sparsely thrown upon a red, white, blue, or fawn-coloured ground, j/eera- 
hu calm /is, or king’s shirts, resembling English long-cloth, which lately 
entirely superseded them, rudduks , or upper vests, a fabric resembling 
nankeen, and Ispahaun stripes, blue, purple, or grey, and a coarse white 
cloth called kherboz , made for home wear in every village, and of which 
an immense quantity is annually carried off by the Russians. As wool is 
a native production in great abundance, so many of the inhabitants being 
of pastoral habits, a great many articles are made of it, as carpets and 
nummuds. The best carpets are made at Kerman, Yesd, Herat, Booroo- 
jird, and those of the Toorkomans of Khorasan, Ispahan, and Aderbeidjan. 
The shawls of Kerman are held in great estimation, and are only inferior 
to those of Cashmere. Nummuds, or fine felt-carpets, are sometimes of 
great beauty, but they are dear, and apt to get moth-eaten. The city of 
Hamadan has been long famous for its manufactures of leather, as saddlery, 
shoes, &c. Sheerauz was once celebrated for its gold and silver embroi- 
deries, hut these are now much excelled by those of Caslmn and Ispahan. 
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Its damasked steel knives and daggers are still esteemed, and a good deal 
of coarse glass ware is still made, but all its manufactures have declined 
since the death of Kerim Khan, its benefactor and sovereign. The wine 
of Sheerauz, so much boasted of, is made in no great quantity, and in so 
careless a manner, that in choosing it, not more than one large bottle can 
be got out of four or five, fit for use. There is no such thing as a cask 
in all Persia, and as the wine is fermented in comparatively small earthen 
vessels or bottles, some idea may be formed of the various and ill-concocted 
stuff that is too often produced. There are no other manufactures of con- 
sequence in Persia. The whole amount of exports and imports between 
Russia and Persia, by way of the Caspian sea, was estimated by one or 
two respectable merchants at Balfroosh, at 400,000 tomauns, or £214,000. 
The whole shipping employed in the Caspian commerce does not exceed 12 
vessels of from 50 to 100 tons. There is a growing demand for European 
manufactures, since the Persians have become better acquainted with these 
commodities. Woollens have been long admired all over the East, and 
the imports are great and increasing, as also chintzes and printed cottons. 
But Fraser remarks that the French and German manufacturers have been 
much more successful in hitting the Persian taste than the EnglislT, because 
they took care to have better information on that subject ; every Persian 
bazaar having a full and glaring uisplay of their rich chintzes*, whilst the 
English patterns, of a more sober kind, lay neglected and unasked for. 
Fraser observes, that it is not plain and good, but showy and flimsy articles, 
that suit the Persian market. The Persians are supplied with brocades 
and embroidery by the French merchants of Lyons. Indigo, cochineal, 
spices, sugar, and sugar-candy, are all articles of importation, the cochineal 
being from Russia, and all the others from India, by the way of Busheer. 
Black lamb and sheep’s skins are imported from Bochara, coffee from Ara- 
bia, tin and tuthenague from India, copper, iron, and steel, from Russia. 
It is remarkable, that though Persia possesses no mines of the precious 
metals, yet there is not only an abundant supply of specie in that region, 
but also a very great sum in specie is annually remitted to India in return 
for the produce imported. Not less than £290,000 was exported to In- 
dia in the year ending 31st May 1821, as cash-payment for Indian goods. 
To enable them to do this, the indigenous products of Persia greatly ex- 
ceed in value her imports, and for the greater part of which she is paid in 
cash by her Turkish and Russian consumers. A large proportion of the 
Indian products which enter Persia are re-exported to the West, for which 
specie is returned. It is stated that the Georgian merchants, who trade 
between Teflis and Tauris, bring annually to the latter city 300,000 ducats 
in gold, and the remittances made to the mission there are all in the same 
<oin. 


CHAP. V.— GOVERNMENT— ARMY— REVENUE. 

Persia is an absolute monarchy in the strictest sense of that term, and 
what enhances the evil still more, is the strange and absurd political dog- 
ma peculiar to Persia, and which has prevailed there from the remotest 
period of her history, that a royal edict can admit of no repeal, and that 
the word of the king, however hastily uttered, and however contrary to 
common sense, or justice, or humanity, is irrevocable, even by the king him- 
self. The evil of this practice is well illustrated in the history of Darius 
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and his favourite Daniel, and in that of Ahasuerus and his Jewish queen 
Esther. In such an absolute despotism, the sovereign is everything and 
the people nothing. He does what he pleases without check or control. 
The only right which has been retained by the people is that of insurrec- 
tion, which lias been more frequently exercised in Persia than in any other 
abode of despotism. The very excess of absolute power prevents the per- 
manence of a dynasty, for unless the successors of the founder of a dy- 
nasty can wield the sword with ability equal to that of him who crushed 
the preceding dynasty, they cannot retain the regal power for any length 
of time. In fact, the history of Persia, especially that of modern times, is 
just an incessant round of valour, greatness, discord, degeneracy, and decay. 

Army.~\ On this subject the reader must divest his mind of all Eu- 
ropean ideas, that include the existence and attributes of a regular well- 
disciplined c.rmy, for neither Persia nor the East ever possessed any thing 
of the kind. The Persian army — if army it may he called — is but an 
untrained rabble, who more frequently plunder their own countrymen than 
their enemies, and under pretence of collecting contributions for the war, 
rob the villagers, as well as travellers, of their valuables. The only force 
which hears any resemblance to a regular army, is that which has been 
raised and disciplined in the European manner by Abbas Meerza, the prince 
royal and governor of Aderbeidjan. The Russian successes compelled him 
to do so. This force consisted of 9,400 cavalry, and 1 ,240 infantry, dis- 
ciplined hy English officers and artillerymen, and with 1000 disciplined 
troops under the Sirdar of Eli van, completed the whole regular army, in 
1822. This, with the irregulars drawn from Aderbeidjan and Erivan, might 
amount to 45 or 50,000 men. When Abbaz Meerza took the field in 1822 
against the Turks, he could barely muster 35,000 men, including a large 
portion of inferior troops, and 22 field-pieces, with 20 or 25 rounds for 
each piece, and about as many rounds of ball cartridges for each gun of the 
regular infantry? and the arsenal at Tabreez was nearly drained hy this 
mighty effort. In the campaign of* 1826, against a much more powerful 
enemy than the Turks (the Russians,) matters were little better. The 
whole army under his orders did not amount to 45,000, including irregu- 
lars ; and of the whole corps only 12,000 could be called disciplined, along 
with a few hundreds of Russian deserters, and a few companies of foot 
artillery. Exclusive of the trained troops of Abbas Meerza, the Gholaums 
or king’s guards, are the only permanent iy-embodied force, but these 
amount only to 4000 men, and have no regular organization. There is 
likewise a number of cavalry which the chiefs of the numerous tribes 
scattered through Persia are bound to furnish : these are the most efficient 
troops under the royal command, but they have greatly degenerated from 
their former character for courage and zeal. There is a kind of militia 
also registered in the muster-rolls, hut whatever be their numbers, which 
are variously computed, they have no claim to be called soldiers. When 
the king takes the field in person his force is generally estimated at 
100,000 men, which, with camp-followers, is doubled or even trebled. 
The modern Persians are represented by Morier as arrant cowards, without 
courage or discipline. 

Ret •cni(c.] Sir John Malcolm estimates the whole fixed revenue of the 
state at something more than £3,000,000 sterling, whilst Mr Eraser, from 
what information he could obtain, estimates the whole, fixed and irregular, 
at one-lialf that sum. What makes the difference more extraordinary is, 
that the former personage estimates the irregular taxes and extortions as 
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equal to the fixed revenue, so that according to him, the whole revenue, 
fixed ami irregular, is more than £6,000,000 sterling, or four times the 
sum estimated by Fraser. The whole fixed land-revenue is estimated by 
the latter at 989,000 tomauns at 11$. each, or £543,950 sterling, and 
the contingent revenue of presents, fines, &c. at 1,500,000 tomauns, or 
£825,000 sterling, or £1,368,950 in all. No land-tax is derived from 
the provinces of Western Khorasan, Aderbeidjan, and M ok ran ; nor from the 
government of Kermanshah nor the khanships of Booroojird, Nehavend, 
Khousar, and Khorremabad ; and one-half of the landed revenue of Fars is 
spent in its administration. The ordinary revenues arise from the crown- 
lands, which, from the frequent revolutions, have been greatly increased by 
confiscations ; from the church-lands, of which Nadir-Shah resumed the 
property, paying very moderate stipends to the clergy ; and from landed 
proprietors, who pay 10 per cent on their crops. The renter or holder of 
crown-lands pays the same. But the land-tax has been lately raised to 20 
per cent, on the gross produce. Gardens in or close on villages pay also 
one-fifth on their produce. Melon-grounds, tobacco, cotton, and such like 
fields, pay their fifth in money, assessed on a valuation of the produce. 
Cattle are also taxed, as horses, mares, asses, sheep and goats, o\en, buf- 
faloes, and bees per hive. There are also capitation and door-taxes, par- 
ticularly on Armenians, Jews, anu Ghubres. Shops and bazaar# pay a duty 
proportioned to their size and employment. It is levied on the proprietor, 
and varies from two to twenty reals annually. The tenant also pays ac- 
cording to the nature of his business and ascertained profits, from 10 to 50 
tomauns annually. All merchandise, whether by land or sea, pays a duty 
of 5 per cent generally. This, however, is not the only duty which goods 
have to pay on their entrance. There are numerous custom-houses which 
levy a duty on that which was levied before, at the rate in some places of 
1 , in others of 2 and 2 per cent. Every governor of a district in fact 
does all he can to squeeze money from the trader. It has been calculated 
that before an investment of goods can arrive at Ispahan from Trebisond 
not less than 10 Persian duties must be paid. Of the irregular or con- 
tingent revenues thos<; received at the festival of the Nauroos, or new 
year, commencing with the vernal equinox, are by far the greatest, 
amounting, according to Mr Fraser, to at least 1,200,000 tomauns, or 
£660,000 sterling. No one must appear that day before the king with- 
out a present. Every one who has the least dependance on court favour, 
strives to make up a purse for the occasion, and those who cannot make; 
their offering in cash (by far the most acceptable shape) make it in goods, 
shawls, horses, jewels, merchandise, for nothing is unacceptable. Over 
against the revenue must be placed the royal maintenance, the cost of pro- 
viding khalauts and presents, the payment of the state ministers, and of 
the royal guards. What that expenditure is, is unknown ; yet, according 
to Malcolm, it is considerably below the revenue ; whilst Fraser, on the 
contrary, thinks that the Persian monarch with all his passion for accumu- 
lation cannot possibly save much yearly. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that in a country like Persia public credit is unknown, and a full 
treasury is consequently deemed essential to the public safety, and unless 
the disbursements were greatly less than the expenditure, this would he 
impossible. We are, therefore, disposed to think that Fraser has under- 
rated the Persian revenues. It is certain that the present monarch is 
immensely rich. According to lieutenant Alexander, who visited Persia 
in 1826, the king is said to have a mulo load of pearls in his treasury, 
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besides a vast quantity of jewels, and above 30 millions sterling in cash. 
He has, however, been obliged to disgorge above 3 millions sterling of 
that sum to the victorious Russians in order to preserve the rest. 


CHAP. VI.— RELIGION AND LITERATURE. 

The modern Persians are Mohammedans of the sect of Alee, or Sheeahs, 
as they believe that Abubeker, Omar, and Osman, obtained the khalifate 
in unrighteous opposition to Alee, who, as son-in-law of the prophet, had 
a just claim to be Mohammed’s successor. In the festival of Hoseyn, the 
son of Alee, and next to him the chief saint of their sect, the streets of 
Sheerauz, Ispahan, and Teheran, ring with imprecations against the 
Soonnites or followers of Omar. This festival seems to have been dex- 
terously got up by the heads of the sect in order to perpetuate the schism, 
and keep up the hatred of their followers to the Turks and Usbecs, the 
political as well as religious rivals of the Sheeah faith. In fact no such 
religious hatred is to be found between any religions, however opposite in 
their creed, as between the Soonnites and Sheeahs. Their differences in 
the modes of worship and customs are but trifling, and Have risen wholly 
from mutual hatred, and their aversion to have any usage in common. 
These consist in the mode of holding the hands, the manner of prostration, 
and the shape of their graves, which with the Persians are flat on the top, 
and with the Turks convex. The Persians defame the Soonnce imaums, 
ascribing to them every tenet which has been invented or held by the 
most visionary of their votaries. Like the Soonnees, the Persians have their 
traditions, to which they appeal as the Jews to the Talmud, and the Ro- 
manists to the church, for the orthodox interpretation of the Koran. They 
believe in the infallibility and impeccability of the twelve Imaums de- 
scended from Fatimah, the daughter of Mohammed, and wife of Alee. 
Abraham they hold to have been only a prophet till God made him an 
Imaum. Fatimah, the wife of Alee, holds much the same place in the 
Sheeah system that the Virgin Mary occupies in the Popish creed. They 
have their pilgrimages, their purgatory, their relics, and their hermits, 
just like the Romish church ; but in this they differ that the Sheeahs pro- 
scribe images. Both deny that their respective sacred books can be under- 
stood by the common people. A Sheeah champion, in his reply to the 
late lamented Henry Martin, says that only a very few expressions of the 
Koran are comprehensible by human reason, and none but the prophet 
himself or his descendants, the 12 imaums, could comprehend them. The 
Sheeahs have also their mystics and their schoolmen, namely, the Sooffees. 
The Persians have no visible imaum, or living head of their faith, like the 
Soonnites, who hold the indispensable necessity of such a head, and recog- 
nise its existence in the person of the Turkish sultan, who ^ obtained the 
dignity of khalif by the voluntary resignation of Mohammed XII., the 
last khalif of the Abasside line, in favour of sultan Selim I. when he con- 
quered Egypt in 1517. The last of the twelve Imaums, or living descen- 
dants of the Arabian impostor, is supposed by the Persians not to be 
dead, but only concealed, and is expected to appear near the last day, when 
all the world is to become Mohammedans. The Persians have been 
uniformly represented as the most tolerant of all Mohammedans ; but this 
is denied by Fraser, who ascribes this mistaken notion to the apparently 
more irreligious character of the Persians, and their more light and volatile 
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temper. The treatment which Fraser experienced at Mesched and Astra- 
bad is a clear proof of Persian bigotry, for at the former place he and his 
travelling companion, Abdool Rezak, an amiable Sooffee, were more than 
once in danger of losing their lives through the influence of the moollahs 
or priests, and at Astrabad, Abdool Rezak was in terror lest the people 
should know that Fraser was a European, or see him eat with him, as in 
that case they would have put them both to death as kaffers and unbe- 
lievers. 

Sooffeeism.'] Mohammedism is, however, on the decline in Persia, chiefly 
through, the prevalence of Soofteeism, a system which, under various 
shades and shapes, has existed from very early ages in the East, but espe- 
cially in Persia. It is not easy to define it, as it is so intangible and 
Proteus like that it can accommodate itself to any principle. As far as 
it can be understood it maintains, in opposition to the Magian doctrine of 
two eternal opposing principles, the existence of only one simple substance 
pure and perfect, thereby denying the entity of matter as opposed to 
spirit, and believing that whatever exists is of the same nature with God, 
has emanated from him, and must again be united to him or reabsorbed 
in him. Creation with them is merely a development and modification of 
the divine nature. Death or destruction is nothing but the removal of the 
forms thus communicated, and the reabsorption of that portion of Deity 
which dwelt in them ; and the pious Sooffee while he beholds around him 
the wonders of the visible world, professes literally to believe that he sees 
God in every thing. The system of the Sooffees is thus a species of 
Pantheism agreeing with the tenets of Spinoza and the Cabbalists, that 
the world is the same simple substance with the Deity, but differing 
from the former i» + his. that the world is not co*extensive with God, nor 
absolutely identic”' with lnm, but only an emanation from him, though of 
the same substance with him. Hence the Persian simile which compares 
our present state of being to a portion of sea water enclosed in a bottle, 
and swimming in the midst of the ocean. The Sooffeetes also deny the 
existence of evil, because as all things emanate from God, as parts of his 
essence, and must again return to him, therefore there can he no such 
thing as evil, because nothing evil can emanate from God. They are 
divided into a great many sects, but the two chief are the Huloofeah or 
‘ the inspired,’ and Ilahedeak or 6 the unionists/ from which other five are 
derived, and these again are subdivided into others. As the ancient Pagan 
philosophers accommodated themselves to all the various forms of Pagan- 
ism, and taught their followers to do the same, so do the Sooffees. Soof- 
feeism of itself no religion, and its followers are taught to follow the 
forms of the religion of the country as a mere worldly duty, from which 
they are to he exempted by an increase of knowledge or, devotion. Wher- 
ever it prevails, it unsettles the popular belief, but it substitutes no other 
of a defined and intelligible nature. The Sooffee teacher professedly 
allows the mission of Mohammed on the same principle he would allow 
that of Christ, provided he lived in a Christian state, namely, that they 
were employed as instruments for preserving the order and good govern- 
ment of the world, but he at the same time instructs his disciple to place 
all his confidence in him as one familiar with the Deity. The Sooffees are 
all perfectionists ; every devotee of that system has three stages to pass 
ere he can arrive at what they denominate consummate perfection. The 
progress of this system has of late been very rapid in Persia, and threatens 
the extinction of Mohammedism in that region. The fact is that the 
iv. 2 u 
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number of those who have become sensible of the gross absurdities, and 
been disgusted with the ritual forms of the established system, are daily 
increasing, and it is for want of a more rational and better system, after 
which they are anxiously seeking, that so many have become Sooftees. 
The number of Sooftees is estimated at more than 300,000. 1 laser met 

with them among the nobility, the merchants, and those who had travelled 
much, and even among the moollahs. The Sooftees have always been 
objects of the deepest abhorrence to the orthodox hierarchy. 

Jfagiis/n.] As Magiism was the ancient religion of Persia, it is more 
a subject of antiquarian, research and past history than of modern discus- 
sion. It is quite the opposite of- the two systems at present professed in 
Persia, but has been so veiled in mythological mystery, that it is impos- 
sible accurately to understand and delineate its leading principles ; and it 
appears that the Magian teachers were not agreed amongst themselves as 
to the meaning of their sacred books. Whether the two leading prin- 
ciples of the Magian system may be considered a* real intelligent agents, 
or mere oriental personifications of good and evil ; whether, if the former, 
they were always co-existent, or if the latter (Alirinian) was posterior to 
the fonher (Ormusd) ; and whether, if co-existent, they were eternal, or 
if they were on the contrary productions of Zerwan or Time, are questions 
which have neither been settled by the Magian expositors of their own 
creed, nor by the literati of modern Europe. The leading principle, how- 
ever, which pervades the whole system is the celebrated doctrine of the 
two principles of good and evil, which liavn always co-existed in the uni- 
verse of spirit and matter, a hold and injudicious attempt of oriental phi- 
losophy to reconcile the existence of moral and physical evil with the 
attributes of a wise and beneficent Governor of the world, — an attempt to 
solve what is insoluble by our limited powers. Divested of its mythic, 
garb or poetic dress, the creative power in the Magian system is the doc- 
trine of fatality, a necessary commixture of virtue and vice, of misery and 
happiness, in all that exists, from the continual struggle of two equally 
powerful intelligences, possessed of creative powers, each acting in oppo- 
sition to the other from a necessity of nature, and thus producing all that 
disorder which we see. The one, Ormusd, cannot but create good, and 
virtuous beings congenial to his nature ; the other, Ahriman, cannot hut 
create evil beings suitable to his nature ; and thus the two intelligent 
principles, and their multiplied created intelligences, are and must be en- 
gaged in continual warfare, from the necessity of their opposite natures. 
In this way the Gordian is not loosed but cut, the plot is unravelled, when 
all things are seen subjected to fate, that stern power which, arming the 
combatants with equal strength and mutual hate, dooms the universe of 
mind and matter to be the battle ground of endless strife between the 
light and the darkness. The irresistible conclusion from this absurd un- 
philosophical system is, that as the two principles are possessed of equal 
powers, and of equal hate, and both can create good and evil spirits at 
pleasure, therefore the combat can never cease, that Ormusd, or the Light, 
cau no more finally vanquish Ahriman, than Ahriman can finally vanquish 
Ormusd, and that the combat must always he as it has always been. Yet 
as it is the peculiar property of error to he inconsistent with itself, the 
Persian Glmhros believe that Ahriman shall be finally overcome with his 
followers, a mi with them sink into his native darkness, the light shall be 
t\»v ever separated from the darkness, and the peace and harmony of the 
universe be eteruaWy preserved. The whole religions duty of the Magian 
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believers consists in the art of gaining the aid of the good spirits, and by 
a due observance of the moral precepts and ritual forms enjoined by Zo- 
roaster (Zerdusht) to induce him to assist the votaries of Ormoozd. It is 
one peculiarity of the Magian creed that it enjoins neither fasts, nor celibacy, 
as means of obtaining the divine favour. The number of the Ghubres is 
at present very small. Their chief place of residence is at Yesd, where 
their numbers are estimated at 4000 families, who inhabit a separate divi- 
sion of the city, and have an Atish Kadih, or * fire temple/ on the summit 
of a mountain in its vicinity. 

Christians, 4'C.] The Persian Christians consist of Armenians, Nestorians, 
Jacobites, and Romanists, and are but few in number. The Armenians 
in Ispahan, formerly above 80,000, are now reduced to 12,500 persons. 
A Roman Catholic, mission has been long established at Ispahan, but it 
made few converts. A colony of Nestorians inhabits the mountains that 
hound the lake of Oormeah to the W., and are supposed to have done so 
for more than 13 centuries. They are said to he the remains of the 
numerous Christian population that once inhabited all that country in the 
times of the Greek emperors, but were forced by their Mahonuncdan 
enemies to take refuge in this wild and most inhospitable regioh. They 
are divided into four tribes or branches. The first is denominated the 7cca- 
rnes, and is by far the most important tribe, consisting of 10,01)0 families ; 
the Kojumn s 1000 families ; the Jiloos 500 ; and the Tookabees 300 
families. The whole community is ruled by a prelatical chief whose, dig- 
nity is like that of Aaron, hereditary in t Ik; family. Yet as set apart for 
the church lie cannot marry. There are generally two sons of the family 
thus dedicated to heaven and the pontificate, the rest marry to keep up 
the succession, and the eldest son of the eldest brother always succeeds. 
The family name of the present chief is Marchiinoon. He acts in double 
capacity of priest and general, leading the people to church or war, and 
they all pay him implicit deference. They hate Roman Catholics still 
more than Mohammedans, putting them to death without mercy. They keep 
up a sort of alliance with a Koordish chief called Mustapha Khan 
Hakeeauree, and make a common cause with him in time of common danger, 
lie furnishing cavalry, they infantry. . They can bring into the field 14,000 
capital matchlock-men, all of whom are equal to tin* best rifie or marks- 
men. They live and associate exclusively among themselves. The 
houses of these people are placed on the tops of very steep dills, approach- 
able only by such goat path* as would defy most other people, and sur- 
rounded by thick forests. They are quite secure against all attacks of the 
Persians and the Koordish chiefs, and there is no tradition that they have 
ever been conquered. None care to meddle with them, for nothing would 
he gained by it, and if any one should be killed, the rest, like a nest of 
wasps, would retaliate on the aggressor. They bring honey, wax, rosin, 
wool, sheep, timber, cattle, a little grain, and lead from the mines in 
their hills, to the low districts around, but they come no farther than the 
skirts of their own country, where they meet with persons in the habit of 
trading with them, and never on any account do they trust themselves 
within the walls of a city. Such are the known particulars respecting this 
curious race of people, this ferocious and insulated Nestorian community. 
There are 1500 Christian families in the district of Salmast, W. of the 
Oormeeah lake, of whom 800 are Nestorians, and the rest Armenians or 
Nestorians who have joined the Roman Catholic church, and have a bishop 
set over them by the Romish pontiff. Attempts have been recently mad©. 
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to introduce Christianity into Persia by means of missionaries, of whom 
the late Henry Martin was the first, who proclaimed before the moollah 
of Sheerauz the doctrine of faith in Christ, and made the gospel known 
in their own tongue to the natives. This zealous missionary conversed 
and disputed frequently with the Persian moollahs, and confounded them 
by the acuteness of lus reasonings. When he quitted Tabreez he left a 
treatise in Persian containing a summary confutation of the Mohammedan 
tenets, requesting the moollahs to answer it if they could. There is a 
more reasonable ground of hope for the progress of Christianity in Persia 
than in Turkey from the difference of national character. The Turk is 
remarkable for taciturnity, and avoids debate ; the Persian is loquacious 
and loves to reason. The Turk is a zealous Mussulman, but he never in- 
trudes his ideas upon any one ; the Persian loves metaphysical speculations, 
whilst the Turk never inquires nor wishes to inquire about the religion of 
another. The Persian wishes to know every thing, especially what free- 
masons believe. The Turk, however, is more steady, and has more charac- 
ter. The Persian is deceitful, lying, dishonest, vicious, and covetous. But 
both nations are perfectly ignorant of what the Christian calls devotion. 

Lilcraiure and Science .] Neither of these made any figure in Persia 
during the prevalence of Magiism. Much has been said about the re- 
mains of Magian wisdom and Magian learning, but no remnants of either 
have yet been found, and for this plain reason, that none ever existed. It 
does not appear that Persia had ever a poet or historian till it became 
Mahommedan. It was during the latter part of the khalifate that the 
lamp of science began to be lighted up in the East, and shone with coin- 
paratively great splendour, for some centuries, under the reigns of the 
later khalifa and Seljookian sultauns. During this period a great number 
of historians, geographers, astronomers, mathematicians, chemists, physi- 
cians, poets, philologists, and grammarians, flourished, whose names and 
respective productions it would he both tedious and useless to most read- 
ers to mention here, as they are known only to oriental scholars. The 
poems of Perdoosee, Saadee, and Hafiz, have been read with delight in 
translations and extracts. The last of these is the Persian Anacreon, 
whilst the first may he styled the Homer of the East. But Persian lite- 
rature has been long on the decline ; and some feeble rays of that splen- 
dour, which once irradiated the Persian horizon, are all that now appear. 
Poetry is still passionately beloved by the modern Persians, an instance 
of which is mentioned, in which an adventurer, aided by a popular song 
and a few musicians and singers, raised an army, and was for some weeks 
a candidate for the throne ; and the poems of Perdoosee and Hafiz are 
as well known to the lowest mechanics, as those of Burns in Scotland to 
the mass of his countrymen. As poetry is always a popular commodity, 
the swarms of Persian poets and poetical mendicants exceed belief. Their 
chemistry is alchemy, and their astronomy astrology. What philosophy 
they have is that of Plato and Aristotle. But an abstract of the Coper- 
mean system, and of some parts of Newton’s Principia, have been trans- 
lated into Persian, and are eagerly studied by some of their learned men. 
The Persians have great capacities for learning and science. The mool- 
lahs are notoriously ignorant of astronomy, and believe the absurd Mo- 
hammedan dogma of the seven heavens revolving round the earth, of the 
sky being formed of a substance which they call the 1 origin of matter,’ and 
that the stars are either portions of light from the throne of God, shining 
through holes like nail holes in this primitive substance, or glittering patches 
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nailed to it as a ceiling, or glimpses of the empyrean or sphere of fire seen 
through it. Hie chief moollah and astrologer at Mesehed believed that the 
earth was exactly of an oval figure, longer and smaller at the one end than 
the other, and that America was situated on that end. Most of the mool- 
lahs are addicted to magic and judicial astrology. 

Languages.] Four languages have been successively used in Persia: 
the Zend, the Pehlevi, the ancient Parsee, and the modern Persian. 

The 'Zend .] The Zend is now entirely obsolete, — all that is preserved 
of it being the Zondevesta, and the inscriptions at Istakar and some other 
places. The very fact, that the Zendevesta was written in this language 
is a very strong proof of the antiquity of that book ; for it is repugnant 
to common sense to suppose that the Zend was a jargon invented at random 
by the modern (ihubres. It is true indeed that a translation of that book 
was made into Pehlevi, when the Zend became obsolete, or ceased to be a 
spoken language. But the book still abounds in Zendic words, a vocabu- 
lary of which was made by Du Perron, and appended to the original and 
translation. Where that language was spoken has been controverted 
amongst the learned ; some, as Ileeren and others, affirming that Bactria 
was originally the province where it was vernacular ; — others, as Du Per- 
ron the translator of the Zendevesta himself, and Wahl, that, Aderbeidjan 
was the original seat of that language. But it now appears, from recent 
discoveries, that the Zendic language was diffused over all the country K. 
of the Euphrates, as inscriptions in that language have been found on 
Babylonish bricks, cylinders, &c. at the ruins of Slmshan, Ilamadan, and 
in the mountain of Be-Sitoon, besides what have been found at the ruins 
of Istakar. The characters of this language are what have been com- 
monly denominated the arrow-headed and cuneiform, and were, till very 
lately, untranslateahlc by any of the learned. Fortunately for the satisfac- 
tion of the. curious, who had been uniformly baffled in all attempts to de- 
cypher this character, the learned StMartin was enabled, by the help of an an- 
cient Coptic vase, to decyplier four arrow-headed inscriptions, including (hat 
on the Coptic vase. The discovery of a key to the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
led the way to this other discovery. The hieroglyphics and cuneiform 
characters having been found to correspond, a diligent, inspection of the 
Zend alphabet, given by Du Perron, and of the Pehlevi inscriptions on the 
equestrian figures of the Sassanian momirehs, at the excavations of Nakslii 
Roostam and Nakshi Rajeb, as explained by Du Sacy, who found that the 
Greek and Pehlevi mutually corresponded, enabled St Martin to discover 
25 sounds out of 34* which the Zendic alphabet conveys, in the cuneiform 
inscriptions, copied by Niebuhr and others ; and thus 3 of these; have been 
clearly explained and understood, 2 at Istakar, 1 on the column at Mor- 
gaub, besides the 4th on the vase itself. The Zendic alphabet contains 13 
letters, which express only 31 distinct sounds, and therefore 9 of these 
only remain, between which and the cuneiform inscriptions no correspond- 
ence has yet. been found. It now appears that the cuneiform characters 
have three different forms, Persian, Medish, and Assyrian, all which are 
expressed on the Coptic vase, the columnar inscription at Morgaub, and 
all the Perscpolitan inscriptions, and are all read from right to left, like 
most of the oriental alphabets. It has all the appearance of a primaeval 
alphabet, consisting only of two elements, the wedge and the rectangle ; 
and with fewer than these an alphabet cannot possibly be formed. 3 o 
this circumstance, and the total want of curves, must he attributed the 
apparently superfluous number of strokes of which some of the letters 
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are composed. From its very nature, it cannot have originated from pic- 
ture-writing ; and it is as clear that it is not syllabic. It must therefore 
have been alphabetic from the very first. The very multiplicity and su- 
perfluity of its strokes seem to evince that it lias been formed by a labori- 
ous analysis of sound, indicating a desire not to allow a single aspiration 
to escape without being represented. It appears to be of Asiatic origin, 
and is so different from the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and the correspondent 
alphabetical character expressed on the Rosetta stone, as to repel the notion 
of a common origin. It clearly appears, from the discoveries at Babylon, 
Slmshan, Persepolis, and Van, to have been diffused over a great part of 
Upper Asia, and adopted by different nations, who formed new letters, 
but still deduced from the wedge and rectangle the same radical elements. 
Being found in three different states at Persepolis, its origin must have 
been long anterior to the Persian monarchy : but where it originated, whe- 
ther in Babylon or Assyria, Media or Persia, is unknown, being lost iu the 
night of antiquity- It bears so great a resemblance to the Sanscrit, as to 
prove them both to be cognate dialects, or filiations of one common lan- 
guage, spoken long before the existence of any historical records. 

The. Pehlevi^] The Pehlevi language has a different character from the 
Zend, and is of posterior origin. It is denominated so, as being the lan- 
guage of \yarriorx and heroes, and seems to have prevailed in the greater 
Media and among the Pavthians. But we have no proof, as some have 
imagined, that it was spoken at the court of the Great Cyrus and his suc- 
cessors. We are, in fact, equally ignorant of the origin of the Pehlevi 
language as of that of the Zend; and the Sassanian inscriptions, though 7 
centuries later than those of the Kaianian kings at Persepolis, were not 
understood by any orientalist till the learned Sylvester du Sacy discovered 
a key to the Pehlevi alphabet, by finding that the Greek inscriptions on 
the equestrian figures of these nionarchs were translations of the Pehlevi 
inscriptions on the same sculptured figures. At any rate, it seems to have 
prevailed during the Parthian dynasty ; but it is one great loss in the path 
of inquiry, that these nionarchs used the Greek language* in all their coins 
and sculptures, in preference to the national language, so that we have no 
remains of it, as it existed during that period, to aid us on the subject. 
We only know that it was the national language at the accession of Ar- 
desliir Babegan to the throne in a.d. 226. It, was into this language, as 
a more popular idiom, that the Zendevesta was translated ; but when, we 
know not. The Pehlevi letters hear no resemblance to the Zend, and the 
language contains many Chaldee and Syriac, words, but is not a mere dia- 
lect of the Chaldee, as Sir William Jones thought. It fell into gradual 
disuse during the period of the Sassanian dynasty, and was banished to the 
mountains of Parthyene by these princes, who introduced by express law 
the use of the Parsec, or dialect of Farsistan, their native province. 

The Parsec .] This language is softer than the Pehlevi — which in that 
respect excelled the Zend — from which latter it seems to be derived, and 
must long have had the ascendancy in the Persian court. It is the only 
language which furnishes an explanation of almost all those Persian names 
which were known to the Greeks and Romans, as may be seen by con- 
sulting Reland, A delung, and Anquitil du Perron. When the Great 
Nushinvan filled the Persian throne, the Parsec was the language of the 
court, thence called the Deri, and the Pehlevi was the language of the 
learned. Four other dialects of the ancient Parsee, now lost, were then 
spoken, as the Harohce or Henvec in Khorasan, the Segs, or Sagzi in 
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Sigistan, the* Sew a lie, or Zaimli, in wit at is now called Afghanistan, and 
the Sookce. But none of these were ever more than provincial idioms. 
When Persia was conquered by the Arabs in the '7th century, the Parsee 
was proscribed the court and lost its high reputation, and when re- 
stored to its former rank under the Dilemite princes, it was then corrupted 
by a large intermixture of Arabic ; yet great poets and able speakers 
formed it into a rich and harmonious language under the name of modern 
Persian. The ancient Parsee, used among the Ghubres, will owe its im- 
mortality to the Shall Nameh of Feerdoosee ; and the Ayeen Akherry of 
Abul-Fasil wrote in 1 (>00 ; for in proportion as the true Parson lost its 
predominance in its native country, it gained a fresh ascendancy at the 
court of Delhi. At present, and for some time hack, the modern Persian 
is banished the north of Persia, aud even from the court of Fclicron, by 
the Turkish, which is spoken all the way W. from Ablmr to the Helles- 
pont. In Persia, however, the Arabic is still the language of science. 

The Persian.^ The Persian language, both ancient and modern, 1ms a 
great resemblance to the German and Gothic languages. In the Icelandic 
language, a branch of the Gothic, an entrenched camp is called Parsn - 
gat'd, which is probably the true Persian name from which th<\ Greeks 
have made Pasar-gadtv. Tt hears an equally strong resemblance to the 
ancient Scl.ivonian, aud alsolotlu. Sanscrit, which, in its turn, Jias :i strong 
similarity to the Greek and Latin languages, as has been shown by Bopp 
and Schiegcl. We must therefore conclude that all these languages be- 
long to one common but unknown parent. Besides the modern Persian, 
Arabic, and Turkish, two others, "he Koordish and Loorish , are spoken 
by the Koords and Loorees. The Koordish is, like the. Pehlevi, a inixturo 
of Persian ami Chaldee, and even 1 lindoostanee, as Heiule informs us 
that he found that uingung. of the greatest use in Koordistan. lie thinks 
that both are derived from the same root, and that the former is fully as 
similar to the latter as the Persian has been generally allowed. The. Loo- 
rish language is a rude dialect ot the Pehlevi, it not the Pehlevi itself 
which confirms the assertion of Hadji Khalta, the Toorkish geographer, 
that the Pehlevi is spoken in JFarsistan. I no misfortune, however, is, that 
our knowledge of the lioinade tribes, especially the Loorees, is still very 
imperfect ; and we have no vocabulary ot their language, in ordei to com- 
pare it with the Zend, lVhb*s r i, or Parsee. I he language ot the Baukteau- 
reea, a Loorish tribe*, is said by Morier to abound with words of the old 
Parsee, and to have a great affinity to the Zend. 


CHAP. VII.— POPULATION— MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

Population.^ This is a subject on which wc have no certain (lata. I he 
statements of travellers, respecting the amount of Persian population, are 
mere guess-work ; for, independent of such observations as they have time 
or opportunity to make during a transient stay or a hurried journey, bow 
is it possible to give even a conjectural statement ? All that can he said 
is, that the country is thinly inhabited, and that it was much more popu- 
lous under the Magian than the Mohammedan system ot faith and govern- 
ment, because the former system, however faulty in many essential points, 
was much more favourable to human industry ami comfort than the latter. 
It is clear, from the numerous remains of ruined cities, towns, villages, 
b c. every where to be found throughout Persia, that it was as well- 
peopled as the nature of the soil a»«J climate would permit during the 
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periods of the Marian dynasties, and that Mohammedism has been the 
bane of that unhappy country, as it has been of every other where it 
lias prevailed. Sir John Chardin’s computation of 40,000,000, as the 
amount of Persian population, is of no use, because it cannot be ap- 
plied to the territory which now remains. Sir John Malcolm, fol- 
lowing the authority of Pinkerton, states 0,000,000 as the population 
of Western Persia. This is certainly too low an estimate. Malte Brun, 
on the authority of the manuscript journals of several French travellers, 
has given a table of the Persian population ; hut it includes Eastern Per- 
sia. We shall however give it, and subjoin a few remarks. 

STATIONARY POPULATION. 

Modern Persia, comprising a mixture of ancient Persians, Tartars, 


Arabs, and Georgians, .... . 10,000,000 

fill nines or Parsers, in Kerman and Mrkran, . 100,000 

Afghaims of Caulnil, ..... 600,000 

G brink y* or ancient. inhabitants of Gheelaun, . . 60,000 

Armenians (in Armenia and Auerbeidjan,) . . . 70,000 

Jews, at Isfahan, Sheeruuz, Tabrees, llamadau, Kashan, &c. . 36,000 

Sabians, or disciples of John, ill Klioosi staun, (Susiana,) . . 10, 0(H) 


10,765,000 

NOMADIC OR WANDERING TRIBES. 


I. TURKISH TKIKKS SPEAKING THAT LANGUAGE. 

1. A fsbars, ( chiefly in Aderbeidjan,) . . . Htf,000 

2. Kajars, (in Ma/andcraiiu,) .... 40,000 

3. Mukkadem, (near Maraugha,) . . 5,000 

4. Dombeloo, (in Armenia,) near Klioy and Salmast, . . 12,000 

5. Turkmans, ( in Aderbeidjan, and near 1 lamadan and Kozeroon,) 12,000 

6. Talish, (in Ma/anderan and Ghcclnn,) . . . 15,000 

7. Karaghooslee, (near 1 lamadan, ) . . . 12,000 

H. Print, (in Aderbeidjan, Pars, and Khorftsan,) . . 20,000 

0. Sbabscvcnd, (near Ardebecl and Uhey,) . . . 14,000 

10. Jeesvanslieer ( in Sbeerwan,) .... 7,000 

11. Jalayrs, (in Khurasan,) ... . 

12. Modniiloo, ( in Kars,) ..... 10,000 

13. Kodjavend (in Gheelan and Mazan derail,) . . 4,500 


230,500 

Besides 20 other Turkish tribes, less considerable in numbers. 


11. A KAltl AN TRIKES. 

1. Arab Shepherds, introduced by Tamerlane. 

1. Bistnunieh, (near Bistain in Khorasan,) *. . . 12,000 

2. Tboonee, (in Khurasan,) .... 15,000 

3. Jindakee, (in an oasis of the Great Salt desert,) unknown. 

4. Agukhanre, (in the Gurmseer, or hot district of Farsistan,) . 15,000 

5. Alnvitz, (in the plains of Khoosistan,) number unknown. 

6. AthuUai, (in Kerman,) . . . . 6,000 

7. Three other nameless tribes, consisting of 0000 each, . . 27,000 

y. Arab fishermen on the sea coast. 

1. lhe Beni Kinh, (in Khoosistan,) number unknown. 

2. Arab Hindian, (in maritime 1'ars,) do. 

3. Beni Jloole, do. do. do. 

Total numbers conjectured, . . . .10 000 

Malte Brun supposes the whole of the Arabian tribes above-men- 
tioned to amount to ..... 100 000 

III. TRIKES OF THE MOORISH LANGUAGE. 

]. The. Zend, (near Ispahan, and in the north of Fars,) . . 12,000 

2. — Lakes iii Farsistan, ..... 2000<) 

3. — K tog i loo do. . . . . . 15 ’ 000 

4. — Zengueneli, (environs of Kermanshali,) . . . 6,000 

5. — Feilce in Looristan, (between Shooster and Kermanshah,) . 40,000 

6. — Bacteeauree, in do. (between Shooster and Ispahan,) . 30,000 

7. — Kerroos, (environs of Khamse,) . . . 10,000 

8. — Kara Zindjiree, (near Kermanshah,) . . , 7*000 


Total of Looree tribes, 


140,000 
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IV. TRIBES OF THE KOORDISH LANGUAGE. 


3.000 horsemen. 

15.000 do. 

5.000 families. 

1.000 do. 
1,200 do. 

1.000 do. 

10.000 persons. 

15.000 do. 


10,000 

, ,7 - . 3,000 

3. — Zaft'eranloo, (in Khorasan,) .... 10,000 

4. — Boojnoord, (in do.) . 8,000 

5. — Mod an loo, ( in Mazanderau,) .... 4,0<.)0 

6. — Krdelanee, (in Khoosistan,)\ 

7. — Kmharloo, (in Gherkin,) J 10,000 

Total nuinber of Koords, ex elusive of Goorars, reckoning 
5 to a family, . . . . 200,00<J 

In Persian Koordist.au, . . . 155,000 

Out of do. do. . 15,000 


20^000 


I. In Koordistan. 

1. The Mekris, able to muster ... 

2. Bilims, or Bilbossi, able to raise 

3. — dials, .... 

1. — Goorars, (near Sennah, in Ardelan. ) 

3. — Baras, .... 

0. — Sunsur, .... 

7. — li»*ks, .... 

S. — Kotelmnloos, . . 

0. — Sliaghoghis, (in Aderbeidjan, a peaceful tribe,) 

2. Out of Koordistan. 

1. The Heshwend, (near Taroon in Irak,) 

2. — Pa/.ennee. fhetween libevand 'IVhemnviA 


Lastly, wo have an enumeration of what he calls the Patan tribes, hut it is 
useless to give it, as it is excessively meagre, showing an almost total ig- 
norance of the Afghan and Beloochee tribes. According to this list, pro- 
cured by the French officers sent by Bonaparte in 1 807-8, the station- 
ary population of all Persia is 10,7(55,000, and that of the nomadic tribes 
670, 500 ; total, I !, 111,500. But the list is exceedingly incomplete and 
erroneous ; 28 Turkish tribes are altogether omitted ; the number of the 
Jaiayr tribe is not given ; the Shahsevend is not at all a distinct Turkish 
tribe; one of the tribes enumerated in the table as Turkish is settled in 
Sheenvan, and clearly out of the Persian dominion. The whole of these 
are estimated at 240,000 in the table; and 81,000 lias been assigned by 
another compiler, as the aggregate of the 28 Turkish tribes, whose numbers 
have not been introduced there at all. But this is mere conjecture, and 
would, after all, make the population of all the Turkish tribes only 
320,000, a number evidently too small, as Malte Brun himself makes the 
number in Northern Persia alone 420,000 persons. In the list of the 
Looree tribes, the Mahmood Soonnees are omitted, a tribe containing 12,000 
families, according to Morier ; and the Baukteeauvees are calculated by Mo- 
rier at 30,000 families. Here then we have not less than 42,000 fami- 
lies allowed these two Looree tribes by Morier, — so that the population of 
the Looree tribes is much underrated in Malte Brun. As to the Koordish 
tribes enumerated in the same table, the population is much underrated. 
In addition to the Koordish tribes in Koordistan, the Nestorian Koords, in- 
habiting the mountain-range to the W. of the districts of Oormeeah and 
Selmast, must be mentioned, containing about 12,000 families. Out ot 
Koordistan, the enumerated population is vastly underrated, no more than 
18,000 being stated as the whole amount of Koords in Persian Khorasan, 
and only two tribes mentioned. We might multiply remarks of this kind 
did our limits permit, but we must be brief. The numbers of the nomadic 
tribes, of which we have any information, may be more correctly stated 
as follows : — 
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Turcoman tribes in Northern Persia, 40 tribes, population . 420,000 

Do. in the N.E. of Persia, 3 tribes, Gothland, Yamoot*?, and 
Turkehs, families 05,000, population . • . 325,000 

Jalayrs of Kelaut Naudiree, .... 20,000 

Koordish tribes in Khorasan, 30,000 families, . • 180,000 

Loorish tribes 7, population . . • *1 10,000 

Loorish tribe of Bauktmtivo, 30,000 families, . . 150,000 

Malmiood Soonees, 12,000 do. , . . 00,000 

Tartar tribes of Timooree and llazaureb, 21,000 families, . 120,000 

Christian Koords \V. of the districts of Oormeeoh and Selmast, 

12,000 families, . ' • • 00,000 


Arabian tribes of shepherds and fishermen 12, conjectured population, 100,000 


1,515,000 

Nomadic tribes, whose population is not given. 

Koordish State of Baum and Meanabad in Khorasan. 

Do. Boojnoord, in do. 

Erdelaiiee tribe in Klioosistauii. 

Ambarlins in Mazauuderan. 


Those last, a Koordish tribe 1 , are not mentioned by Fraser in bis journey 
through Ma/aunderan and Gheelaun, though lie passed through tlie district 
of Tumweaboon, where they dwell; but they are mentioned by Gmelin, in 
bis travels through Gheelaun. He says that they are called Ambarlins, or 
4 people of the valley,’ and states their number at 20,000. To the Koordish 
population given above, must be added to that given in the table from Malte 
Brum 

Population. 


Tribes in Koordistaun 8, 147, 50i) 

Shaghughces, a Koordish agricultural tribe in Aderbeidjan, . . . 15,000 

Tribes in Irak and Mazauuderan 3, 17,000 

Looree tribe of Abdall Malekees, in IMnzaiimleran, 4,000 families (from 

Fraser), . ... . 20,000 

Add the Koordish tribe of Ambarlins, from Gmelin, . . . 20,000 


219,500 

Calculated nomadic population before given, 1,545,000 

Total of ditto, ... 1,704,500 


From this statement, it is probable that the whole nomadic population of 
Western Persia, under the general name of Eels , including those tribes whose 
population is not so much as conjectured, may not he short of 2,000,000 ; 
and if so, the stationary population cannot possibly he numerous. The 
aggregate population of Western Persia does not, in Fraser’s opinion, 
amount to 5,000,000. If the nomadic tribes he included in this estimate, 
then the Taujiks , or stationary population, will not exceed 3,000,000. To 
show the utter futility of pretending to give an estimate of the Persian po- 
pulation, we shall subjoin a list of the best-known cities with their conjec- 
tured population. 


Ispahan, by Morier, in his first journey, in 1809, 80,000 families, 400,000 


l)o. do. second do. 1811, 

Do. Ousel y and Ki Tinier, . 1811, 

Do. Lieutenant Alexander, . 1824, 


60,600 

200,000 

250,000 


Tauris, in Aderbeidjan, by Sir Robert Ker Porter, 1818, hardlv 100,000 

I . A t I irvii J 


Do. do. Lieutenant Alexander, 

Do. do. Morier, 

Kasvin, in Irak, by Beauchamp, 1787, 

Do. do. General (iardanne, 1807, 

Do. do. in the Modern Traveller, 
Shecrauz, by Franklin and others, 

Do. Sir Robert Ker Porter, in 1818, 

Do. Morier, . . 1810, 

Do. Ousely, . . do. 


1824, 

1811, 


80,000 

55.000 
10 or 12,000 

60.000 

25.000 

40.000 

30.000 

19.000 

20.000 


persons. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

souls. 

do. 

males. 

persons. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
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Teheraun, 

l)o. 

by Olivier, 

Ki nnier, 

1797, 

1813, 

15,000 

00,000 

person*. 

do- 

Do. 

Morier, 

181 1, 

90,000 

do. 

Do. 

Ker l*orter, 

1818, 

70,00(> 

do. 

Astrabad by Morier, in 1813, 

. 

1,000 families. 

Do. 

Fraser, 1822, 

. 

' 3,000 houses, 20,000 

persons. 

Ifamadan, by Morier, in 1M11 

. 

between 40 and 50,000 

do. 

Do. 

Alexander, 182-1, 


25,000 

do. 


Sir Joun Malcolm lias greatly erred, when, in stating the population of 
all Persia, from the /agios to the Indus, and from the Persian gulf to the 
Oxus, at only 10,000,000, lie says that this calculation makes 100 to the 
square mile. For the total superficies is about 1,000,000 British square 
miles, and this calculation would swell the population to 100,000,000. 
lie undoubtedly meant 10 to the square mile, as that is just 10,000,000, or 
it lias been a press error. It is somewhat surprising that the learned and 
curious editor of the Modern Traveller overlooked this blunder, when lie 
says in his note that in that calculation of 100 to a square mile, made by 
Malcolm from Pinkerton (who calculated, it seems, the Persian population 
on the same scale as the Turro- Asiatic population), the population of 
Asiatic Turkey is prodigiously overrated, whereas it is only 25 to* a square 
mile ; but Pinkerton, if we "enu-mber correctly, does no such thing ; for, 
had he done so, tin* population of Asiatic Turkey must, have been 
50,000,000, and that of Anatolia above 20,000,000. 

National Character.] There is nothing so unsatisfactory as the attempts 
that are made to ascertain national character, and particularly that of 
the Persians. Tin- have been vaguely represented as the Irene It men of 
Asia ; and Della Valle con pares them to the Italians. One writer de- 
scribes them as hr " polite, am 1 sincere ; another as cowardly, rude, and 
deceitful. But P .ski must not be considered in the same light as France, 
or Spain, or Italy, whose separate inhabitants have been long amalgamated 
into one common mass, and exhibit some semblance of unity of character. 
Persia, on the contrary, is peopled by many different tribes, as native Per- 
sians, Turks, Tartars, Arabs, lvoords, &c. all blended under one political 
designation, though presenting great modifications of character. The popu- 
lation consists of two classes : that of the cities and towns, or the stationary 
inhabitants, — and the wandering tribes ; and among these again are great 
differences of character. The inhabitants of Kazveen, llamadan, Tabreez, 
Sheerauz, and Yesd, are as remarkable for their courage, as those of Ispahan, 
Koom, and Kanban are for cowardice. The former are chiefly the offspring 
of warlike tribes, whilst the ancestors of the latter have, formally centuries, 
passed their days in civil employments. The inhabitants of Southern Persia 
differ widely from those of Northern Persia, both in complexion and char- 
acter. The former are of a dark olive colour, exhibiting, notwithstanding 
a mixture of Arab blood, a considerable affinity to the Hindoos. They are 
more polite and voluble, more given to gasconade, more refined in their 
manners, more showy in their dress, and moie ceremonious than their 
neighbours of the northern parts, whose fair and florid complexion 
shows them to be of Modish and Scythian descent. Generally speaking, 
the Persians are a handsome race of men ; lew of them are diminutive or 
deformed. The Ghubres of Surat and Bombay, the pure, uiiinixed de- 
scendants of the ancient Persians, are a manly and beautiful race. 1 he 
Persians are also robust- and active ; and the very Greeks, their constant 
foes, acknowledged that the Medes, however their inferiors in military dis- 
cipline and gymnastic exercises, were of advantageous form and stature, 
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and by no means deficient in courage. We have been accustomed even to 
satiety to read of Persian effeminacy, an epithet which must be utterly ab- 
surd when applied to the general population of any country. This epithet 
arose from the sophists of a later age, and has been preserved by modern 
historians for the sake of the moral that they ascribe to this cause, the mis- 
fortunes of the Persian armies, which could have been much more rationally 
applied to their want of military science, and the remarkable abilities ot 
those European generals by whom they were defeated. In the opinion of 
Mr Fraser — who, travelling in a private capacity, had far more oppor- 
tunities of seeing Persian character in its natural colours, than in the capa- 
city of an ambassador, or attended with a pompous retinue — the Persian 
character has been far too much extolled by modern writers. He denies 
their claim to being the politest people in the East. He observes, that if 
by that term be meant a courteous manner to superiors and equals, a ready 
flow of complimentary terms in conversation, and a minute attention to 
forms and ceremonies, the Persians are certainly in that sense accomplished ; 
but if it he understood, as in this country, to imply an absence of selfish- 
ness, and a considerate feeling towards all men, they possess it but in small 
measure. He maintains, that the greatest proportion of Asiatic gentlemen 
will be found equally polite with those of Persia ; those of Hindostan 
and the Arab emirs are as much so as they ; and even the Turks, whom it 
has long been the fashion to represent as a nation of savages, have an aus- 
tere civility. He ascribes the Persian character for politeness in a great 
degree to the nature and phraseology of their language, which is more re- 
plete with hyperbole and metaphor than any other oriental tongue. The 
very common forms of conversation, if taken literally, would be little more 
than senseless bombast. The style of politeness so humorously satirized 
by Addison, in the assumed character of the ambassador of Bantam, is 
precisely that of a modern Persian gentleman. The least he tells you, when 
received by him, is that his house and all it contains, nay, all the town and 
country, are yours to dispose of at your pleasure. Every thing you acci- 
dentally notice, his kalleoons , his horse, equipage, clothes, are all a present 
for your acceptance ; but no one considers this or any thing of the sort one 
whit more sincere than ‘ your most obedient servant’ at the foot of an Eng- 
lish letter. But this flood of complimentary language is not poured indis- 
criminately on all ; it is like their holiday-dress, assumed only before such 
as they respect or fear ; let the relative situations be changed, and the 
truth will appear, — then the slight salute, the loud authoritative tone, and 
the little-measured or even gross observations, will convince the stranger 
how much he mistook Persian character — how little the former considera- 
tion he enjoyed was sincere or genuine in its nature. I speak from ex- 
perience, says Fraser, for I have been in both situations. The same truth 
holds with the lower classes ; polite and obsequious to their lords, they are 
arrogant and rude to their equals or inferiors, just like the peasantry of 
other countries. The Persians, he remarks, are lighter hearted, better 
humoured, and less austere or grave than most other Asiatics, — they are 
more easily moved to gaiety, have more lively imaginations, than Arabs, 
Turks or Indians, Afghans or Tartars, — and in these respects they may not 
unfitly be termed Asiatic Frenchmen ; hut if the comparison really implies 
a similitude to that refined European nation in manners and politeness, he 
cannot acquiesce in its justness. Respecting Persian hospitality, it is alike 
empty and unreal, resting chiefly on the boast they make of considering 
every stranger as a guest of the state while he remains within its boundaries. 
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But this is confined to strangers of rank and distinction, as ambassadors, 
envoys, &c. The case is quite different with strangers of a different cast, 
from whom neither profit nor credit is to be obtained ; then they are suffi- 
ciently cold and contracted. The national characteristics, says Fraser, are 
falsehood and treachery in all their shapes, cunning and versatility, selfish- 
ness, avarice, and cowardliness. The Persian is covetous because prodigal ; 
he desires to get, in order to spend ; and as his profusion keeps him always 
needy, his covetousness makes him alway mean. Falsehood, or lying, are 
allowed to be a prominent feature ; and so inveterate is the habit, that un- 
truth Hows, as it were, spontaneously from their lips even where no ap- 
parent motive exists. They always speak as if they were upon their oath ; 
and it suspicion should still be entertained, a Persian will sometimes ex- 
claim, ‘ Believe me ; for, though I am a Persian, 1 am speaking truth !’ Two 
very contrary habits are found united in the Persians, that of incessantly 
praising God and. speaking of his perfections, and that of uttering impreca- 
tions and obscene language. The very women are infected with this low 
vice. The Moolahs, or inferior clergy, rail at all intercourse with infidels, 
as Europeans are usually termed by them ; and Fraser was more than once 
in danger of his life from the intolerance and bigotry of this order of men. 
Xenophon, in his romance of the Cyropaidea, tells us that the Persian 
youth were carefully instructed in three things — the love of* truth, the 
practice of horsemanship, and to draw the bow with skill and force. For 
the two latter they were long eminent ; but the first — if ever they posses- 
sed it — seems to have wholly departed from them as a nation. 

The 1 Vc/i 1 .] The character of the Eels or wandering tribes is very 
different from that of the stationary population. Of all these the Loorees 
are the fiercest, most cruel, and most addicted to lawless rapine. These 
tribes, which form a very numerous and formidable part of the whole po- 
pulation, in general, continue to enjoy a sort of patriarchal government, 
closely resembling that of the Scotch Highlanders which prevailed before 
the breaking up of the hereditary jurisdictions. They are all actually 
independent, paying no more obedience to the Persian sovereign than 
suits their convenience, or the interest of their immediate chieftain. Singu- 
larly indifferent to the faith of the Koran, and comparatively destitute of 
all religious principle, these men are nevertheless hospitable* as well as brave, 
and their women, who enjoy all the liberties which European habits allow, 
are as chaste as they are beautiful. Being descended of many different 
stocks their customs and laws are various. In some the power of the 
chief is controlled by an aristocracy of elders, who can, in cases of 
cowardice or bad conduct, cashier the chief ; in others the child' is absolute, 
and the members of his clan obey him with blind submission, let his con- 
duct or capacity be what it may. It is a common principle with all the 
Eels that no foreign jurisdiction can interfere with their internal govern- 
ment; and whatever may be the offence of an individual of their own 
tribe, or wherever perpetrated, the whole clan would resent it as an im- 
placable injury if he were to be tried or punished by any hut themselves. 
With their kindred and their guests murder rarely happens ; and whenever 
it occurs, it is compounded for by the elders, who find it their interest to 
prevent it from degenerating into a deadly feud, in which last case the 
law of retaliation would produce a ceaseless series of alternate deaths, and 
perhaps exterminate one or other of the families concerned. They are not 
given to deceit and falsehood like the stationary population. But if they 
have fewer vices than the inhabitants of towns, it is evidently the want of 
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temptation, and the ignorance ot luxury and refinement, which give them 
all the superiority which modern writers ascribe to them, for it is remarked 
that they never settle in towns, or enter them as visitors, without exceed- 
ing the inhabitants in every species of profligacy. To plundering they 
are all addicted. No limit is fixed to their depredations on their lowland 
neighbours, nor to such is any dishonour attached. “ What a glorious 
place” said a chieftain who accompanied Sir John Malcolm to Calcutta, 
and saw its wealth and wonders, “ to pillage !” “ How,”— said another 

chieftain, who had heard with astonishment the rigour of the English laws 
against robbery and stealing,—' “ how, if there is no plundering, do you 
support your numerous and warlike population?” Like the Scotch 
Highlanders they are graziers, and to a certain extent agriculturists, but 
they have an advantage which our Highlanders do not possess, — that of 
changing their residence with the season, and between the high breezy 
mountains, which constitute their summer retreat or yailaks , and the 
warmth of the adjacent valleys which constitute their kishlaks or winter 
retreat, they enjoy throughout the year a climate and a sky, beneath which 
a tent .is in every respect a comfortable and luxurious abode. Their 
encampment is usually of a square form ; and the abode of the principal 
riders is only distinguished from that of the lowest man in his tribe by 
its superior size. All are made of the same coarse materials, and of the 
same shape. The horses, mules, and sheep, graze round the encampment ; 
the young men, when idle, are generally seen sitting in circles, sleeping 
or smoking, in the full enjoyment, of that indolence which is quite con- 
genial to an uncultivated mind ; the women are busied in domestic 
duties, whilst the boys and aged men take care of the flocks. It has 
been the practice of the Persian court to allure the chieftains of these 
tribes to court ; and, like the Kentish thanes of modem times, they are 
often weak enough to accept tlu> invitation, and prefer the frivolous 
amusements and political cabals of a court and capital to the simple life 
and sincere homage* of their pastoral dependants, and frequently dissipate; 
in the splendid slavery of Nbeerauz, Ispahan, or Teheraun, the revenue* 
hardly earned for them by their wild and affectionate kindred. 


CHAP. VIII.— CITIES. 

In modern times, Tauris, Kasvin, Ispahan, and Sheerauz, have been suc- 
cessively the seat of regal sway ; and at present Teheraun enjoys that pri- 
vilege. 

Teheraun .] Teheraun, situated in 51° 22' 40" E. long, and 35° 40' 
N. lat., according to Mr Fraser, is the ancient Tahora of the Thoodosian 
tables, so that it is by no means a new city, as has been said. Its con- 
temporaneous existence with Ullages or j Rhey, from which it is only 6 
miles distant, cannot now he distinctly traced. It is mentioned by a 
Persian writer of the 14th century as a large village*, with productive gar- 
dens in the vicinity of Rliey ; and in the embassy of the Castilians to 
Timoor Bek, under its present name. Two centuries later it was re- 
visited by Della Valle;, who calls it ‘ the city of planes,’ a designation ap- 
parently appropriate, for Olivier measured one in the; vicinity round an 
excrescence at the root, and found its circumference to he 70 feet. It is 
also mentioned by Oleearius in 1637 as one; of the towns which had the 
privilege of maintaining no soldiers. It was so completely destroyed by 
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the Afghans that Aga Mohammed, the late monarch, may he considered 
as its refounder, and the first monarch who made it a royal residence. 
Its distant view is very imposing. Its site is near the foot of the Elboors, 
that magnificent range before described, and which would appear high, 
but for the presence of the majestic Damawand, whose snowy summit 
rises above the clouds, dwarfing every other mountain. To the right an; 
the extensive ruins of llhey, that once proud city, and ancient seat of the 
Arsaeidan dynasty, scattered at the foot of the nearer mountains. Nothing, 
however, is so little; attractive as its immediate environs. Each of the 
gates (their number is variously stated, at 5 by Morier, 0 by Ousely, and 
4 by Porter) opens out into a Sahara or desert, — a designation at present 
not ill applied to the plain surrounding it, for though it he in some places 
partially cultivated, yet, as there are neither hedges, dykes, nor railings, 
to mark the limits of cultivation, the whole has the appearance of a waste. 
Even a tree is a scarce object : a curious fact, since Teheraun is separated 
only by a mountain-ridge from the best wooded country in nature, — the 
roots of tin; Elboors an; more diversified with trees, villages, and rural 
scenery, than any other vicinity of the city. The city is 8000 yards in 
circumference, surrounded with a strong mud wall, flanked by numerous 
towers, and a noble dry ditch, with a glacis between it and the wall. 'Hie 
only building of consequence in the interior is the ark or citadol, contain- 
ing the palace. This is strongly fortified with a lofty wall flanked with 
towers, and strengthened by a deep dry ditch. Resides the palace, the 
citadel contains quarters for the guards, and many extensive ranges of 
apartments, as the reccrd-chambcr, tin, treasury, and the palace of the sun, 
in which ambassadors are sometimes received, also private chambers, of 
which two are decorated witli the titles of the palace of the cypress-grove, 
and the (iulesanor * ' eit of roses/ Here also is the royal haram, 10 baths, 
several reservoirs, and three gardens, lake all other cities in Persia the 
houses are built of mud and sun-dried bricks. In 1797, including the royal 
family, it had a population of only 15,000 inhabitants, and was oidy 2 
miles in circumference. At present the population, according to the most mo- 
derate calculation of travellers, (for that is all the data we have) is four times 
that number. The principal mosque was not finished till 1809, and there 
were then onlv (i others, small and insignificant. Rut in 18 11, according 
to Ousely, there were 3U0 caravanserns, as many baths, and between 
30 and 40 mosques and colleges. Morier was informed that the houses 
were 12,000 in number, which, at the ratio of between 7 and 8 to ea< b, 
would make the population about 90,000. The site of the city is un- 
healthy. It is somewhat strange that the Persian monarch should have 
fixed his residence in a summer-swamp, for nearer the base of tin; Elboors, 
ami a small distance higher up, the earth is free from any degree of noxious 
moisture, the water is good, and the air perfectly salubrious. In the 
winter months the cold is severe ; in spring the air is delightful, and the 
verdure charming ; but in summer the heats are intolerable. 

Ispahan.^ This city is situated in 32° 39' 44" N. lat., and 51° 44' 37" 
E. long., according to Eraser, and not in 32° 25' and 51” 50' E. as 
Kinnier, who has adopted its latitude from Kaempfcr, states. 1 his was 
the capital under the Suffaveean dynasty ; but it is no longer tin* magni- 
ficent city so amply described by Chardin, who believed it to he as popu- 
lous as London, which was then as it still is the most populous city in 
Europe. We know that it was a considerable city in the reign of the 
khalif Al Mamun in A.D. 811, from some Arabian dirhems struck at it 
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tho same year, and found on the coast of the Baltic in 1722. In the 10th 
century, according to Ebn Ilawkel, it consisted of 2 cities, Yahoodeeah , 
or ‘ the Jews’ town,* and Medina , or ‘ the city,’ and was then the mo 9 t 
flourishing city in Irak. It is almost the concurrent opinion of the oriental 
historians and geographers that Yahoodeeah was a colony of captive Jews 
sent thither hy Bochtansir (Nebuchadnezzar) ; and the tradition may be 
true though the date be erroneous, as Media was not then a province, but 
an independent kingdom. For a short time during the decline of the 
Seljookian dynasty Ispahan was the capital of their dominions. It was 
again made the royal residence by shah Ismael, the first prince of the 
Suffaveean dynasty, who called it Dar Assultana , or i the royal seat.’ But 
it owed its chief grandeur to his great grandson shall Abbas ; who adorned 
it with the Dowlut Khana , or ‘ the royal palace,’ called hy the Persians 
the Che b el Si loon, or ‘ the forty pillars,’ the royal mosque, the Hippodrome 
a noble garden divided into four quarters, and a park of 1000 acres, for the 
reception of wild animals. Three principal suburbs were also erected by his 
orders and annexed to it, called respectively, Abbasabad, belonging to the 
natives of Tauris, — Ghebrabad , or ‘ the residence of the Ghebrs or Ma- 
gians,’— and Julj'a, ‘ the residence of the Armenians.’ Ispahan formerly 
extended three miles along the southern banks of the Zenderood. The 
best view, of Ispahan is when coming from the south, where nothing can 
exceed in beauty and fertility the country in its vicinity, whose first ap- 
pearance is vastly imposing. All that is noble meets the eye, the groves, 
avenues, and spreading orchards, with which it abounds, concealing the 
ruins ot this once tamed capital. A nearer view, however, dispels the 
illusion, and the traveller goes for miles through deserted streets, un- 
tenanted houses, ruined buildings, and silent squares. The once magni- 
ficent Maidan or Hippodrome now no longer displays the bounding 
coursers, and the gazing multitudes enjoying the scene. Of all the trees 
that surrounded it, not one is remaining : the canals are now empty ; the 
houses which encompassed it void of inhabitants, and the very doors are 
all blocked up ; so that nothing but dead arches are now seen round the 
whole area. The great bazaar, once illuminated by 50,000 lamps, and 
where the whole area was filled with tents, is almost now solitary, scarcely 
a person being seen to walk along, the whole business being confiued to 
one corner. The pavilion of the clock which there amused the people 
hy the mechanism of its puppets has disappeared. The large spaces 
which served as avenues to the city are now common gardens ; and one 
may travel for three hours on country roads, which were once so many 
streets leading to the centre of the city. The Chehel Sitoon , or ‘ royal 
palace’ of the Suftaveean kings, fronts the S.W. side of the great Maidan 
or square above-mentioned. The gate of Alee, which opens into the pa- 
lace from the Maidan, is one of the most perfect pieces of brick-work to 
be seen in all Persia. Over the great entrance it rises to the elevation of 
several stories, and the flights of steps which lead to it are formed of the 
most beautiful porcelain. The roof of the chamber over the gate is sump- 
tuously gilt and carved, and supported by 18 lofty octagonal pillars, once 
emblazoned in gold, but now faded. It is open on all sides but one. The 
famous bridges over the Zenderood into the Sheher-bagh, though now de- 
serted, are still unimpaired, all speaking of the gorgeous, populous past. 
The bridge of Julfa is 360 paces long by 13 paces broad. It is built of 
hewn stone and brick ; and forms 36 arches, with a covered gallery on 
both sides. Of the royal mosque of Ispahan, Buckingham says : “ The 
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mosque was crowded at noon with worshippers, perhaps to the number of 
two thousand ; some of whom offered up their prayers alone* in silence, 
while others ranged themselves behind imams, or leaders, and gave their 
devotions all this public solemnity of union. The beautiful parable of the 
publican could not receive a more striking illustration than from the scene 
before us ; and the gorgeous splendour of the dome, beneath which it was 
witnessed, added powerfully to the effect. Some of the mosques at Cairo 
are exceedingly fine, and preserve, perhaps, some of the best specimens of 
the Saracenic architecture that exists. The mosque of Omar, which stands 
on the site of the old Jewish temple of Solomon at Jerusalem, has a noble 
aspect from without. That at Damascus, which was formerly a Christian 
cathedral, is beautiful, from its long avenues of Corinthian columns of 
marble. The court of the great mosque at Aleppo is perhaps no where 
surpassed ; and some of these at Diarbekr and Bagdad have parts worthy 
of admiration. But taken altogether, 1 have never yet seen, nor ever ex- 
pect again to see, any Mohammedan temple so truly magnificent in all its 
parts, as the royal mosque of Ispahan. When quitting it, indeed, with 
this impression, and without the prospect of my ever entering it again, 
there was a feeling of melancholy present in my mind, which it required 
all the aid of new scenes and new ideas to dissipate.” Kinnier estimates 
the population of Ispahan at 200,000 souls; Dupre at only half that num- 
ber ; while Morier reckons it at only 00,000 ; and Olivier reduces it to 
00,000 souls. 

Sheerauz.'] Sheerauz, tin* capital of the late Kerim Khan, is situ- 
ated in a fine plain, 21 miles long by 12 broad, hounded on both sides by 
hills of no great elevation, and which are entirely hare of vegetation. The 
groves of planes, cypresses, and poplars, which once adorned the environs 
of this city, have mostly disappeared ; and though surrounded with gar- 
dens, Sheerauz no longer presents an imposing appearance. The great 
earthquake in 1824 threw down every dome and minaret ; and, in addition 
so this calamity, the climate has changed much to the worse. The water 
in the wells has risen very near the surface, and the increased evaporation 
lias, it is supposed, caused a deleterious atmosphere in the plain. Prior 
even to this calamity, however, the salubrity of the atmosphero had under- 
gone a material change from neglecting the water-courses. Sheerauz has 
been long the subject of Persian hyperbole, for the beauty of its environs, 
the salubrity and mildness of its climate, the excellence of its wine, the 
•xtent and variety of its gardens, and the melody of its nightingales. 
These excessive praises had the effect of exciting high expectations in 
tin* minds of British travellers, who found them proportionally dimin- 
ished at its appearance, and during their abode. Scott Waring, who 
visited it in 1802, says that it is a city worth seeing, hut not worth 
going to see, and that it ne x»r merited the excessive eulogiums lavish- 
ed on it by Persian authors. It made some figure during the days of 
Kerim Khan. The bazaar erected by him is the glory of Sheerauz, and 
unequalled in all Persia. It is still a spacious and lofty street, covered 
by a'handsome vaulted roof, and divided into 1500 shops. Ihe J3agh“ 
z- Vakeel, or c royal garden,’ was another work of that distinguished 
prince — an immense square area of ground, surrounded with a wall, 
and laid out into walks, shaded with cypresses and planes, and watered 
by a variety of marble canals and artificial cascades. Over the en- 
trance, which is a lofty arched passage, he built an elegant pleasure- 
house, containing a centrical room, with a small closet at each angle. 

iv. '2 s 
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The ornaments and paintings with which it is embellished are extreme- 
ly rich and elegant; the wainscoat is of Tabreez marble, inlaid with 
gold and ornamented flowers, birds, and domestic animals. The panels 
of the doors, the ceilings, and walls, are all magnificently ornamented 
with beautiful paintings, and brilliantly varnished. In the centre of the 
garden is another pleasure-house, done with equal magnificence, and a 
basin in the middle of the chief room, where a fountain of clear water 
cools the aii\ This garden is now in a state of decay, as there is 
nothing stationary in a country where every thing is ephemeral. 5 The 
Rocnabad, so praised by Ilafeez the. poet of Sheerauz, is a contemptible 
streamlet, not above 6 feet broad*; in fact, an artificial water-course fed by 
the rills from the mountains. The tombs of Hafeez and Saadee, two ce- 
lebrated native poets, are in the vicinity. From the time of Nadir Shah 
no one visits the tomb pf Ilafeez without making trial of the prophetic 
power of the poet, by opening his book at random, and finding in the first, 
page presented a passage suited to his condition, and all go away perfectly 
convinced of its unerring truth, so powerful is the influence of a well- 
grounded faith and previous persuasion. Travelling dervishes from all 
parts of the East visit the tomb, and consult the poems. The bower of 
Mu see lay, so celebrated by Ilafeez, probably was included in a large space 
of garden-ground adjoining the Ilafeezeah, watered by the two streamlets 
of the Ab-Miri and the Rocnabad. To this delightful spot, where the 
air is said to be pure and salubrious, the citizens of Sheerauz still resort 
on summer evenings, for the purpose of smoking, chatting, and eating let- 
tuces dipped in the bubbling stream, and enjoy the evening serenades of 
the garden nightingales, goldfinches, and linnets, which join their united 
melodies in full chorus. The melodious bulbul , or nightingale, is the 
boast of Sheerauz. The gardens are all vocal with their strains in the 
summer months ; it is confidently asserted that they will emulously 
contend with human musicians in the loudness and variety of their note.*, 
and that some of them have died in the musical strife. The streets 
of Sheerauz are narrow and dark ; the houses have; tower-like appen- 
dages, called bauagheurs , which means i wind -catchers.’ Provisions are 
various, abundant, excellent, and cheap ; but there are more beggars 
here than in any other part of Persia. The men are a fine handsome 
race, the children are fair, the women beautiful : these last dress in 
blue check cloths and white veils, with a little square grating of net- 
work before their eyes. The inhabitants are nearly all Moslems of the 
Sheeah sect. Their numbers have been differently estimated by different 
travellers, at from If), 000 to 10,000. 

Furoozabad , $e*.] In this province is the city of Euroozabad, equal in 
circumference to Sheerauz. Near it, the ruins of a city of the same 
name extend 17 miles along a plain, among which are the remains of a 
fine Magian temple, and of a ditch 7 miles in circuit, and in some 
places 68 paces broad. This city is 70 miles E. S. E. of Busheer. — 
Savonat is another place which, though only denominated a village, is a 

5 In this spot the remains of the late worthy and lamented Mr Rich, British consul 
at Bagdad, and who obliged the learned and religious world with a clear and copious 
account of the ruins of Babylon, and those of Ur Taylor, were interred. Their re- 
lics, however, were not allowed to rest in peace by the inhabitants. Their grave- 
stones were broken, and it was found advisable to take up their bones and transport 
them to Ispahan, for re-interment in the Armenian burying-ground. So much for the 
encomiums so inconsiderately and lavishly passed on the liberality of Persian Moham- 
medans l 
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populous, thriving town, famous for its manufactures of linens, spoons, and 
Persian porcelain. The last is made of materials procured from stones 
of the, neighbouring mountains, which are reduced by an undescribed 
process to an impalpable powder. The clay is glazed with much neat- 
ness and very expeditiously ; and the fine Chinese porcelain was so 
exactly imitated by the principal artisan, that Ousely found it diffi- 
cult to distinguish his ware from the Chinese originals, both of the 
blue and white pattern, and painted in flowers and figures. The spoons 
are made of the wood of rose, pear, and box-wood trees. Some have 
very long and slender handles, most ingeniously carved and ornamented 
with open work, the hollow part of large size, and rendered so thin 
and elastic, as if formed of paper. 

/i u ins of Perse/wf>s^\ It is impossible, while! thus describing the cities 
of l’ars, to omit the ruins of the famed lVrsepolis. The site* of these ma- 
jestic remains belongs to topography only ; their description to the anti 
quariau and the historian. These ruins are found at 31 miles distance 
N.K. of Sheerauz, on the road to Ispahan, and have been described by 
almost every European traveller, from Figueroa, in 1619, down to Lieut. 
Alexander, in 1820. Next to the pyramids of Egypt and the 'colossal 
ruins of Thebes, they have arrest* d the greatest attention, and like them, 
they still remain an enigma, their history, date, and object., being involved 
in the gloom of antiquity. Their very name has passed away, their 
founder is unknown, and tin' obscure tradition which refers to the. Mythical 
.lumsheed, serves only to prove, that, of nothing are the Persians, like the 
Egyptians, more entirely ignorant, than of their own history and that of 
their ancient national monuments. To describe them fully is impossible 
in rhL phi e, and the, reader who wishes for full satisfaction on this point 
must consult Cbai-. i,e Pruyn, Ousel), and Porter. Ousely has dedi- 
cated the half of a quarto volume, and Porter not less than 171 quarto 
j Miles to their description, which is by far the best that has yet appeared, 
for minuteness ; md accuracy. Sir Robert himself being professionally a 
piiintei and drawer, and therefore fully qualified to delineate them faith- 
fully. 'J'heir site is in the vale of Merdasht, the Hollow Persia of Strabo, 
watered by the A raxes, the Modus, and the Cyrus. The royal palace, or 
ihe Takh -M- J umshnedy consists of a number of superb buildings, forming 
both a paiace of ample magnitude and a citadel or bulwark for the capital, 
'»u ;i. situation of the most commanding aspect. It consists ot an artificial 
platform, 1126 feet long, by 802 feet broad on the south, and 026 feet 
the north side, chiselled out of a mountain, and having a higher part 
of tlie same mountain connected with its eastern side, the other three sides 
presenting perpendicular precipices from the subjacent plain. On the 
mountain to the E., called by Diodorus the ‘royal mount/ and which still 
preserves the name shah koh , or ‘ royal mount.,’ are the. tombs of the kings, 
excavated in the rock. The only way to the summit is by an ascent of 
steps on the western face, forming a double flight. 1 he, steps are broad 
and shallow, ten, and sometimes fourteen, being cut out ot one block ot 
marfile. So easy is the ascent, that six horsemen may ride a lucast to the 
top of the platform. Niebuhr declares this staircase to he the most splen- 
did, sublime, and durable, ever reared by human hands, many ot the 
stones being 27 feet long, and many on the wall oo h»et long, by horn four 
to six feet high. On reaching the platform, the first objects that meet the 
eye are two colossal hulls, ot a noble form and attit ude, sculptuicd on the 
lofty sides of an enormous portal. Other symbolical representations iu 
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granite basso-relievo, are found in different places. At another gateway, 
similar to the one before-mentioned, the sculptor lias represented two 
monstrous figures, of the human and bestial forms united, with the addi- 
tion of wings projecting from the shoulders, extending high over the back, 
and covering the breast. Each has the body, legs, and ears of a bull, and 
the face of a man, the head covered with a cylindrical diadem, with a pair 
of horns, winding upwards from the brow towards the crown, and the 
whole is surmounted by a lotos-leaved coronet. The expression of the 
human face is severe ; and a long carefully-curled beard, adds to the ma- 
jesty of the general form. On a near approach to the hall of columns, the 
eye is ri vetted by the grandeur and beautiful decorations of the double 
staircase which leads up to them. Beyond this, and rising from the land- 
ing-place, is another double staircase, but smaller. The windings of these 
staircases are covered with sculptures of human figures, and a duplicate 
representation of a combat between a bull and a lion. What artist sculp- 
tured the wonderful procession on the winding- walls of the staircases is 
unknown, but it seems to be of Ionian workmanship. At .any rate, the 
finishing of the parts, and the grace and truth of the bass-reliefs, proclaim 
a refinefnent worthy of the master-chisels of Greece. As for the plat- 
form itself, nothing can he more striking than the view of its ruins, — so 
vast, — so magnificent, — so fallen, mutilated, and silent ! But every object 
is as desolate as it is beautiful, — awakening the most poignant feelings, that 
a pile of such indefatigable labour, such complicated ingenuity, should be 
left untenanted and unnoticed in the desert, or if noticed, bo doomed to 
the predatory mallet of some ruthless bigot, or ignorant barbarian. This 
immense pile is 380 feet long from E. to W., and 350 from N. to S., the 
greater part of which space is covered with broken capitals, shafts of pil- 
lars, and countless fragments of buildings — some of which are ornamented 
with the most exquisite sculpture. The pillars are ranged in four divisions, 
three colonnades, and a quadrangle of central columns 3d in number. 
The, form of the columns of the three colonnades is the same in all, and 
perfectly beautiful. “ I gazed at them,” says Porter, “ with wonder and 
delight. Besides the admiration which the general elegance of their form 
anti the exquisite workmanship of their parts excited, I was never made 
so sensible of the impression of perfect symmetry comprising also that of 
perfect beauty.” The height of each pillar in the colonnades is GO feet, the 
circumference of the shaft 1G feet, and in length 44 feet from the tor to 
the capital. The shaft is finely fiuted in 52 divisions. The capitals which 
remain, though much injured, plainly show that they were once surmounted 
by demi-bulls, the heads of which looked to the various fronts of the ter- 
race. These pillars seem to have been the supports of ponderous roofs 
of massy timber. The columns composing the quadrangle are 55 feet 
high, their shafts 35 leet in height, and their capitals of the same descrip- 
tion with those in the grand gateway. These also seem to have supported 
a roof. Porter appears to have ascertained this building to have been the 
hall of audience, and another immense ruined mound, of 315 feet in length 
to have been the identical banqueting-hall, burnt in a fit of intoxication by 
Alexander. It is impossible for us to describe, or even enumerate, all the 
various and distinct, though connected, piles of ruins, which cover this 
immense platform. Out of the whole number of pillars which formed the 
three colonnades and the great quadrangle, which amounted to at least 72 
15 only were standing in 1818, and of these two have fallen since. In the 
shah, or royal mountain, are two excavated tombs, about GOO feet of 
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ascent from the base of the slope. These are from 300 to 100 yards dis- 
tant from each other. The front of each, finely sculptured, (‘(insists of 
two compartments. The lower tomb, which is 70 feet wide and 130 feet 
high, has a false door carved between two columns, surmounted with capi- 
tals of the double unicorn-bull, from which issues a beam supporting an 
architrave, frieze and cornice. On this entablature rests, in the upper com- 
partment, a kind of stage, similar to the Israelitish ark of the covenant, on 
which is placed a blazing fire-altar. Before it stands the pontiff-king, or 
some officiating personage 1 , his right hand uplifted, and his left grasping a 
how, and between him and the altar hovers the mysterious I'rncer, or sym- 
bolical attendant, issuing from a winged globe or circle. 

Hums of Shu poor.'] In this province are also found the vast ruins of 
Shapoor, in the vicinity of Kauzeroon, which occupy a space of (i square 
miles, with numerous sculptures, belonging to the Sassanian dynasty. 

Tauris.'] Tauris, the capital of Aderbeidjan, has mightily fallen from 
its ancient grandeur. The modern city stands in nearly the centre of tin* 
old, and is at present only 3 1 miles in circumference, surrounded with 
walls of sun-burnt bricks, and lowers of kiln-burnt bricks placed at regu- 
lar distances from each other. The fortifications arc miserable* and in- 
capable of defence against a Russian army, and the inhabitants were so 
dissatisfied with either their governor or the government, tlpit they de- 
livered up the place to the Russians in 1827, which was however restored 
at the treaty of peace, that same year. There are no buildings of im - 
portance in the place, except the citadel, which has been fortified under 
t ho direction of British engineers, in the pay of Abbas Meerza. The po- 
pulation has been staled by one traveller at 100,000, and by another at 
only half that number. 

Ilamadan , J !I .madaii is still a con adorable city, though but the 
shadow of the supposed ilvoaUtn i . it was reckoned to contain in ISIS, 
about 9000 Jiour.cs, and from 10,000 to 50,000 inhabitants, including 
about 000 Jewii-h families, and nearly as many Armenians. The situa- 
tion of this city, at the foot of Mount Elwund, resembles that <0 
Broussa, at the base of the Asiatic Olympus, though the former cannot for 
height or beauty of form, be, compared to the latter. It is one of the best 
watered places in Persia, as the line springs with which the Elwund abounds, 
form a copious .-stream, which (lows through the city into the lint country. 
Here is the supposed tomb of Esther and Mordrcai, much frequented by 
the Jews, from different parts of the world, though the building seems not 
earlier than the Mohammedan era, if not considerably later. 

hernams/ta/i.j S. W. of Ilamadan is Kennaushuh, a large city, in a 
delightful, well-watered, and fertile plain of great extent. The number of 
houses is computed at 12,000, and its population is consequently greater 
than that of Tauris or of Ilamadan. The city of Kennanshali is about 
three miles in circumference, and stands upon several gentle hills at the 
foot of a range, so that many of its streets are very steep. It is the resi- 
dence of one of the princes of the royal blood, whose 1 government extends 
northward to Koordistan, southward to Shooster, and the sea-coast of 
Khusistan, westward to the Tank, or pass ot Mount Zagros, and east- 
ward to the town of Ilamadan. The governing prince is the great owner 
of the land and the buildings, and is, in fact, a monied speculator and mo- 
nopolist. It has only four mosques, but the baths are ot a superior kind. 
The town has good bazaars, and every species ot fruit is excellent, and in 
great abundance. Among the manufactures ot the place are brass cannons, 
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muskets, and pistols, and also printed cotton-cloths. Carpets are here 
wrought, which are thought to he equal to any produced in the whole 
empire. These are usually the work of females of distinction ; since, to 
spin, to sew, and to embroider, are the chief accomplishments of their 
education. These carpets are mostly made by the needle, with coloured 
worsteds , on a woven substance, in the way that young Indies in England, 
of the middle ranks, work mats for tea-urns.*' These, from their size and 
quality, sometimes cost 50 tomauns, equal to as many pounds sterling each, 
though there an? others at all prices below this. Others again, of an in- 
ferior quality, an? altogether woven in colours, and sold at a cheaper rate, 
these being the work of men. There are no large? manufactories of either, 
however, as both are wrought in private dwellings, and brought into the 
bazaar when finished for sale " 

Halfruo'h.^ Balfroosh in Mazanderan is, in Mr Frasers opinion, the 
best peopled and most agreeable city in all Persia. Its numerous popula- 
tion has been already mentioned. It is a city purely mercantile, being 
entirely filled with merchants, manufacturers, and mechanics of various 
descriptions. 

I'm/.*] Yesd is a large and flourishing city, on the S.W. angle of the 
desert of Khorasan, containing 21,000 houses, according to captain Chris- 
tie's information, ami 100,000 inhabitants; but, according to Fraser, its 
whole population does not exceed 50,000. Though miserably oppressed, 
it has a great trade, being the great emporium of the internal commerce of 
the empire, as it is a convenient resting-place for the caravans from Ker- 
man, 1 leraut, Mesehed, and Tubheez, which are then* met by merchants from 
Ispahaun, Sheerauz, Cashan, Teheraun, and other parts of Persia. All 
ihe merchandize of Fast cm and Western Persia, Usbec Tartary, and In- 
dia, may he obtained here, in consequence of its central situation. 

Mesehed. ] Mesehed is the capital of Persian Khorasan. It is, accord- 
ing to Fraser, but a poor place, not half-inhabited. The number of houses, 
as Fraser was informed by an officer of the police establishment, was 7,700, 
of which not above one-half were tenanted. Allowing six to each house, 
the whole population would not exceed 23,000 permanent, inhabitants. 
To these may he added other 9000, belonging to the prince’s household, 
the troops, the Persian nobles with their dependents who occasionally re- 
side here, the priests, anti moollahs, ami students, who live entirely in the 
medressahs or colleges, and the influx of strangers, pilgrims, and merchants, 
from all quarters, who come in caravans of many hundreds at a time. All 
these combined make up a medium population of about 32,000 souls. It is 
chiefly famous for its containing the tomb of Imauni Keza, a Shceah saint, 
one of the descendants of Alee, to which pilgrimages are annually made by 

r ' On tin* road between llainadun ami Ispahan, at tin: village of AliVaonn, lJuck- 
iiigham had an opportunity of witnessing tin* process of carpet-making : — “ Wo alighted 
In* re,” says In*, “ at tin* house of a man known to the taqueer, and wen* treated with 
great civility. In the room where we were received, two of his daughters were em- 
ployed in making a carpet for sale. The wool’ was formed of two layers of coarse 
twine, about a quarter of an inch between the cords of each; the upper layer having 
its cords falling into the intervals of the lower, so that the space was reduced to half. 
Targe halls of coloured worsted were hung on a frame close by. The cords of the woof 
were stretched by two horizontal bars, one above and the other below, and the carpet 
itself was worked from the bottom upward. The, girls sat before it, and, beginning 
eacli towards their respective side, approached until they met each other in the centre. 
'I’lie whole process consisted in taking into the lingers two or three threads of worsted, 
of colours suggested by the fancy- workers, passing them underneath a cord of the woof, 
twisting them a little by the hand, to secure them in their places, and then cutting oiF 
the ends with a knife, leaving a length of perhaps half an inch from the bottom of the 
woof to the surface of the carpet. 
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devotees from all parts of Persia. If is also the chief mart of religious in- 
struction ill Persia, having not less than l(> medressahs or colleges for the 
instruction of youth in the tenets of the koran, mathematics, and astrono- 
my, or rather judicial astrology. 

Neeshapore , The other Persian cities of importance are the fol- 

lowing: Neeshapore , with 5000 inhabitants ; Tubbeez , 20,000; Guona- 
habad , with its villages, 40,000 ; Bushrewgah , 25,000 ; Toorboot-ec - 
deree, 40,000 ; JJhaerjoon , upwards of 30,000 ; Kayn , 8000 families of 
weavers alone ; Toorsheez , 4000 ; Kabooshan , 20,000 ; Boujnoord , 
15,000; Kerman , 20,000; Busheer, 10,000; Braausejuun, i 0,000 ; 
S booster, 15,000 ; Oormeeah , 20,000 ; Maragba , 15,000 ; Khoy , 25,000 ; 
Senna b, 18,000; Booroojeevd , 12,000; Zenjaun , 10,000; Casveen , 
00,000 ; and Kanban , at least 30,000. 
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The longitudes of Sennah, Ilumadun, and K<*.-nrin.sh:nivuf uiugh these have all boon visited — llama- 
dan repeatedly — by -Europeans, are not put down in the table, as their longitudes have never, as 
far as we know, been fixed by astronomical observation. They are given, indeed, in gi/.etteers 
and in maps, but they are merely computed from routes, and there is reason to think that Ila- 
inadan is placed half a degree* too far west, it being placed in IS E. long, in the maps of Kinnier, 
Arrowsmith, and Eraser, whereas D’Anville lias placed it at least 40 minutes farther east. In 
Malta Brim's table of Persian positions astronomically determined, Ispahan is placed in . r >l° f>0' E. long, 
and M2<»‘2PN. lat. according to major Montcith and Mr llrmvn the unfortunate traveller. This is 
extraordinary, a- tin* latter of these gentlemen never saw Ispahan, and the former never took it at 
all. Had it ’ eon taken by major Monteith it is strange that it is no where mentioned, and Eraser 
seems ut 1 hi > rate to have been totally ignorant that that gentleman hail fixed its position astronomi- 
cally. The fart is, that the position assigned in that tat le i.s just that assigned it in the old maps 
founded on the authority of Nasroddin and Cuzvin, and the longitude is that of Kinnier, who never 
took it, but only adopted it from others. Eraser’s latitude of Ispahan agrees to a fraction with that 
given ir. by Kaempfer, who visited Ispahan in l(iS5, which shows that both have taken it from care- 
lnl observation. What is equally extraordinary is, that in that same table, the position of Tauris, in 
Uh £V E. long, and -P N. lat., is also given on the authority of the sum* gentlemen who gave that 
of 1-p ilian. The fact is quite the reverse. The position there assigned is from Kinnier, not from 
Monteith or Brqwu, and is besides quite erroneous. Kinnier has fixed it so in his map, but be does 
not say that he did so from astronomical observation. The longitude of Tauris was fixed astrono- 
mically by lieutenant Snodgrass and Mr Brown, who found it to be 47“ 17' lb'' E. of Greenwich, and 
‘H u 5'l0" N. lat., as maybe, been by consulting MoriorV second volume of bis travels, and Eraser has 
adopted it in hii appendix to his travels in Khurasan mi i Mazanderau, vol. ii. p. .T><), margin ; ami 
yet lii j in:ip, d.a.vn by Arrowsmilh, ha; if. just as it is in Kinnier. It is matter of regret th.it this 
abb* geographer did not adopt the positions carefully laid down in Morier’s map of Aderbeidjau, and 
.nno-.iyst others thou* of Tauris and the lake of Oormeeah. Th * same error is committed in Kerr 
Porter’s map, drawn by the same hand ; and the same erroneous quotation is made as in Malte Bruu’s 
table, and is repeated in the Modern Traveller. 


EASTERN PERSIA. 

Tins division formerly comprehended, not only what is denominated 
Eastern Persia, but also all the tract from the crest of the Afghanistaun and 
Belooehistaun mountains to the Indus, the province of Sindy, the whole vi 
the Punjaub, and the provinces of Mooltauu and Caslunire. It also in- 
cluded the province of Bahlkh, beyond the Ilimlookhoosli, Tokaristan, and 
Kilan, whilst westward it reached as far as Toorsheez and Mesched. All this 
extensive domain belonged to Achmet Shan Ahdallee, the founder of this 
short-lived monarchy. But all E. of the Indus has been seized by Kunjcet 
Sing, the Seik chief of Lahore ; and all beyond the Paropaniisus and the 
Hindoo Kho, by the Usbecs of Khullum and Ivoondoz ; while Mesched 
and W estern Khorassan have been recovered by the Persians, and tin* Ameers 
of Sindy are now independent. The Afghaun monarchy is now dismem- 
bered, ami all that remains to the successors of Achmet Ahdallee is the 
kingdom of Ileraut ; Afghanistaun itself being divided amongst the sons 
of Futteh Khaun, late vizir to Shah Mohammed, and Belooehistaun having 
fallen to the Khaun of Kelaut and other chad’s. Tliis dismembered 
monarchy may therefore be considered at present (1830) as consisting of 
the following large divisions : Hcraut and Seistaun on the west ; the 
Eimnuks and Ilazaurchs on the north; and Afghanis taun and Belooehistaun 
on the S. and E. The whole tract, thus divided, has the Persian gulf and 
Indian ocean on the S., the Indus ami its delta on the E., the lofty range 
of the Hindoo Kho and the khanate of Bnulkh on the N., Persian Khoras- 
san on the N. W., and the desert of Kerman on the W. ; whilst on the 
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shores of the Persian gulf its western limit is Cape Jask on the frontier of 
Loristaun. Halhi divides it into the kingdom of Ileraut, 66,000 B. square 
miles; Beloochistaun, 146,000 B. square miles ; and Afganistaun, 229,000 
square miles ; total 441,000 square miles. Butin this last division he in- 
cludes Mooltaun, Leia, and Bahawulpoor, which are in the hands of Run- 
jeet Singh, or at least dependent on him, so that the Caubul sovereigns have 
now no territory E. of the Indus. In the territory of Heraut, that of 
Baulkh, now in the hands of the Usbecs, seems to he included : where 
territories are changing their political masters (‘very few years, it renders 
it next to impossible to determine the political limits. \Ve cannot, there- 
fore assign more than 400.000 B. square miles to Eastern Persia as now 
described, its greatest length being from 60° E. long, on tin* N. side, to the 
Indus in 72“ E. long., and from 58° E. long, to 07“ E. long, on the 8. side, 
its mean breadth being 10", or from 26“ N. lat. to 36° N. 

History.] Amid the various revolutions which successively agitated 
Persia, on the decline of the power of the Khalifate, there is no mention 
made of Afghaun, or Afghanistaun, till towards the end of the 10th century, 
when Ghiznee became the capital of an empire. Previous to this event 
Ghiznee seems to have been a place of no importance, or at most the capital 
of a small province dependent on the government of Khorasaun, then 
governed by Abistagee, who resided at Ileraut as ‘ the slave of the slave of 
the commander of the faithful.* Abistagee having revolted from his master, 
the sovereign of Eastern Persia and Western Toorkistaun, retired with his 
followers to Ghiznee, which, under his rule, became the capital of a small 
principality. Among his followers was the famous Sabektekin, or Subuc- 
tagee ; a Turkish slave, purchased by Abistagee. In this humble capacity 
be served bis nnsf«r with such fidelity as to win his esteem and affection, 
and finally bis da* hLer’s hand. 

SubuchisrarJ^ On the death of Isliak, the son of Abistagee and brother- 
in-law of Subuetagee, this personage was chosen to be his successor, and, 
under his administration, the petty state of Ghiznee rose to great political 
importance, and its ruler became the founder of a dynasty which, though of 
short duration, rivalled, in the person of his son Mahmood, the glories of a 
Cyrus, a Shapoor, or a Khosroo Nooshirvvaun. The fame of Sabuctagee 
was chiefly raised by his Ghauzee or holy war with the infidels of India, 
by which heat once fulfilled the mandates of the prophet and enriched him- 
self. In his first expedition be defeated Jcipaul, the ruler of Northern 
India, took Caubul, and overran the Punjaub. Having, in his second cam- 
paign again routed Jeipaul, that rajah became his tributary ; but no sooner 
was Subuetagee withdrawn from bis dominions than Jeipaul rebelled, and 
collected a vast army from all parts of his extensive dominions to oppose 
the conqueror, and, if possible, avert the fate that awaited him. Subuetagee 
was a third time victorious, obtained an immense booty, and took possession 
of the Lumghanato and the fine circular plain whereon stands the modern 
Paishavveer. 

Mahmood."] hi 997, his son, Mahmood succeeded to his throne. lie 
inherited the military talents and zeal of his father. Having by a solemn 
vow pledged himself to convert or extirpate the idolaters of India, he took 
the precautionary step of obtaining from the Khalit the title of Y amino' d - 
dawlah , or ‘ right hand of the state and that ot Al-Mansoor al- Moomenin, 
or 4 the protector of the faithful.’ On him also was bestowed, for the first 
time, the title of Sultaun , from a word in the Arabian and Chaldee lan- 
guages which signifies 4 lord* or ‘ master.* After thus securing the friendship 

iv. 2 T 
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and concurrence of the acknowledged head of the Mohammedan faith, and 
having settled the government of Khorasan, and reduced Western Toorkis- 
taun, the former inheritance of the Sammanean princes, he commenced that 
religious war on the Indian idolaters, which occupied the greater part of his 
reign. It would require a volume to detail the battles and sieges of his 
twelve campaigns. No obstacles deterred him from the pursuit of his 
grand object — not the inclemency of the seasons, nor the stupendous height 
of the mountains, nor the breadth and depth of the rivers, nor the barren 
sands of the desert, nor the multitudes of the enemy, nor the formidable 
array of the elephants of war, could daunt the courage of this Mussulman 
hero. In his two first expeditions he was completely successful, and estab- 
lished his power permanently over the greater part of the Punjaub. The 
superstitious Jeipaul, being again defeated, flung himself on the funeral pile 
as an expiatory sacrifice to appease offended Heaven, propitiate the angry 
gods, and if possible to avert the ruin of his country. Ilis son, Annindpaul, 
was equally unsuccessful against Mahmood, who in two successive in- 
vasions reduced the province of Mooltaun. Recalled by an invasion of the 
Tartars to defend his own dominions, he hurried away from the scene of his 
victories to Khorasan, and expelled the invaders across the Oxus, and Ilek 
Khaun never again ventured to cross that river. About the same time he 
conquered JChalaf, prince of Seistaun, the last remaining sovereign of the 
Saffarian dynasty. In 100G, he defeated an army of 300,000 Hindoos 
under Annindpaul, rajah of Lahore, with immense slaughter. All the Hin- 
doo states to the W. of the Ganges, and from the mountains of Cashmire 
to the banks of the Nerbudda, were united in this campaign in one common 
cause, to defend their religion and their freedom. All the spoils of this host 
fell into the hands of the victor, as also the fortress of Beemghur, with an 
immense treasure, amounting to 4,900 lbs. of gold and silver plate, 288 lbs. 
of pure gold, 14,000 lbs. of silver bullion, and 140 lbs. of set jewels. In 
the same year he demolished the celebrated pagoda of Nagorcote in the 
mountains of Sewaluck. 7 

7 Though there can be little or no doubt that the army of Mahmood in his Indian 
expedition was principally composed of Afghans, yet it is in his reign that we first find 
them mentioned under the names of Ghourees or Ghorees f and as dwelling in the moun- 
tains of Ghor. After his return from his Indian expedition, Mahmood attacked Mo- 
hammed prince of Ghor, of the Soorec tribe of Afghans, who had hitherto preserved 
his independence, and defeated, and took him prisoner. lie then subdued the whole 
of Ghurjistaun , or ‘ country of the Ghourees,’ which seems to have embraced the 
whole tract W. of Gliiznee and Caubul, denominated the Paropamisan mountains by 
Elphinston, and answering to the Gurui of Polybius. Von Hammer, in his Mines of 
the Hast, vol. i. p. 325, distinguishes Ghurjistauu from Ghour, which he, places VV. of 
the latter, E. of Heraut, and N. of Furruh, and corresponding to the S. W. part of 
the Paropamisan territory. In the Memoirs of Baber, Gluiijistaun seems to be dis- 
tinguished from Ghour. Mirklioud also seems to distinguish them, whilst other 
authors make them one and the same. It is impossible in this case to determine the 
truth, as accuracy is no attribute of oriental authors. It is clear, however, that the 
Persian term, Ghurjistaun, means the country of the Ghourees, and the name Ghourees 
may perhaps merely mean ‘ the people of the hills,’ or ‘ mountains,’ from ghur, a 
mountain. If taken in this sense, Ghurjistaun includes all the mountain-tract from 
the borders of the Ilelmend N. to the Hindookhoosh, and from Caubul and Ghiznee 
W. to the confines of Heraut. As the term Mardi , in the ancient Persic and Arme- 
nian languages, was an appellation common to all the mountaineers within the* wide 
compass of the Persian empire, so the modern appellation of Ghourees may have gra- 
dually supplanted that of Mardi in Eastern Persia. There can be no doubt, we think, 
that the Mardi of Pliny, S. of Bactria, inhabited the Guria of Polybius. If in the 
early part of the 9th century the Ghourees or Afghans inhabited the mountains E. of 
Heraut, and the N. E. mountains of Afglianistaun, and the mountains E. of Fur- 
rah, then there can be no hesitation as to the propriety of applying the term Ghur- 
jistaun to the whole of Paropainisus. If the latter term be a Greek corruption of 
the Sanscrit Para-panis * the mountain of springs’ — and we often find it written Para- 
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The next expedition of Mahmood was unopposed by Annindpaul, who 
remained a passive spectator of what he could not prevent. The temple 
of Tanassar, 70 miles N. of Delhi, was levelled with the ground, and the 
fragments of its celebrated idol, Jugsootn, were sent to the principal 
mosque at Ghiznee to be converted into steps, that the faithful might tread 
upon the mutilated image of superstition as they entered the temple of the 
true God. In 1014<-15 Mahmood employed his army in the conquest of 
Cashmire, and the neighbouring subalpine districts, and compelled a large 
proportion of the population to embrace the faith of the prophet. In 
10 1() he reduced the distant region of Khowarazm, and India enjoyed a 
year’s respite. But in 1018 Mahmood made immense preparations for 
entering India once more, and attacking the celebrated city of Canoje, 
the capital of Central Hindustan, 2 miles from the western bank of tbe 
Upper Ganges, and computed to be a march of three months distant from 
Ghiznee. Having collected an army of 100,000 horsemen, and 30,000 
infantry, all veteran soldiers, he set out on his arduous march, by the way 
of Cashmire, and the Sewaiuck mountains which skirt the base of the 
Himalaya. After crossing successively the Indus, the Hydaspes, the 
Acesines, the Hvdraotes, the Ilyphasis, the Hvsudrus, and the lomanes, 
thus far surpassing the limits of the conquests of Alexander, he at last 
readied the Upper Ganges, and took the city of Canoje by surprise. After 

panisos as well as Paropnmisos —then we have two names to the same, country, namely, 
Ghurjistaun, the one Sanscrit, anil the other Persian. We do not find Paropamisus 
or the Paropamisadic mentioned in Herodotus’ account of lln; 20 satrapies of Darius 
Hystuspes. It is not till the time of Alexander that such a country is mentioned, and 
it is probable that this name was lirst heard of from the Indians who bordered on it to 
the E. and S. E. Kennel, finding himself at a loss how to dispose of the mountainous 
and extensive country of Gaur, classes it in the satrapy of Bacfria. But of this, as 
he himself ver, jus:.l , *»ui-irks there is no certainty, lie observes that Pliny evidently 
intended Gaur by t country of the Mardi, which, he says, extended to Baetria. Ac- 
cordingly, in his map of the 20 satrapies, Kennel has placed the Mardi of Pliny S. of 
Baetria, ami E. of Aria or Heraut, W. of Caubul, and N. of Catidahar. In this we 
fully acquiesce, and this position of the Mardi corresponds to that of Guria in Poly- 
bius. Therefore, the Mar lycne of Pliny, the Guria of Polybius, the Paropamisus of 
Ptolemy and Arrian, and the modern Ghurjistaun , correspond to the Puropamisus of 
Klphinsten’s map, the original abode of the Ghourees. The name of Gaur is some- 
times extended beyond the Ilindookhoosh, and is applied to some of the S. and S. W. 
districts of that country, as the district of Goree S. E. of Baulk, and (inorzewan, extend- 
ing also S. W. of Baulk to the source of the Morgaub. We have the name extended 
to the E. of the Paropamisus, wVre we find the river Guru- us, or river of K.haushkur, 
which undoubtedly signifies the river of G<u-r, Giior , or (ihur, or ‘ river of the moun- 
tain,’ as running through the great projection of the ilindookhoosh. Nothing can he 
more obviou: from these examples, than that as Gurceus means ‘ the mountain 
river,’ and Gurei , * the people of the mountains:’ bordering that stream, so Guria and 
Ghurjistaun mean just the same, * the hilly country, ’ the people deriving their name 
from the nature of their country, and not the country from them, as we would say tin* 
Highlands and the Highlanders, a name whieh is given in common to all the people of 
the Grampian hills without distinction of tribes or clans. Kennel places the Ghor 
conquered by Mahmood, and the seat of the Gatiride sovereigns, beyond the Indian 
Caucasus, and identifies it witl Ghoree S. E. of Baulk. In this he is mistaken, the 
Ghoree in question being that place so called E. of Furrah as Mr Elphinston has, in 
our opinion, satisfactorily shown. Several writers, finding that Mahmood conquered 
Ghurjistaun, have confounded it with Georgia, between the Euxine and Caspian seas, 
and have accordingly stated that he conquered Georgia. It will be asked, if the Paro- 
pamisan country of Elphinston was the original seat of the Afghans, how comes it 
that it is possessed, and has been possessed for centuries, by a people entirely differing 
in language, manners, and appearance, from the Afghans/ The only answer that is 
at all satisfactory, and which seems to account for the fact, must he drawn from the 
great Tartar invasion under Jhengiz-Khan in the early part of the 13th century, 
which expelled the Afghans from their original seat, and drove them to the E. and S. 
where wc now find them. From the multiplicity of their tribes, their mutual inde- 
pendence, and internal dissensions, the Afghans were seldom formidable, though fre- 
quently troublesome neighbours, and this want of union rendered them unable to resist 
a Tartar invasion. 
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a stay of only three days at that city he advanced to Muttra on the Jurn- 
nah in the Doaub, a city full of Hindoo temples, which lie took and 
destroyed. He broke all the idols he found, hut completely to destroy 
the massy stone buildings was a labour beyond his power. Many other 
cities and forts fell into his hands. When he returned to Ghiznee his 
share of the spoil amounted to 29 millions of dinns (nearly £4*59,000 
sterling), 53,000 captives, 350 elephants, ami an immense quantity of 
jewels. The private spoil of the army is said to have exceeded that which 
came into the royal treasury. Part of this enormous plunder was laid out 
in adorning the city, and for the three succeeding years, Mahmoud, as if 
* ited with conquest, devoted himself to the embellishing of his capital, 
which ooon rivalled, in the beauty and magnitude of its public and private 
buildings, the proudest cities of tin East. But the grand mosque, on 
which the monarch lavished all his magnificence, surpassed every other, 
and obtained the title of the Celestial bride. His last expedition to India 
in 102 f was marked by the reduction of the extensive peninsula of Gu- 
jerat, the capture of its capital Nelirwalla, and the destruction of the cele- 
brated temple ol Sumnaut. In J020 Malmiood engaged in a war with 
the Jats?, who then possessed a great part of Mooltauu and the Punjaub ; and 
in a naval combat, on one of the branches of the Indus, he fought and 
vanquished, 40(H) of their boats. In 102 7 lie defeated a large body of 
the Seljookian Turks, who then began to cross the Oxus and spread them- 
selves over Persia. His last, conquest: was the Persian Irak, by which he 
annihilated the political existence of tin*. Hilemite dynasty, and extended 
his dominions to the crest of the Zagros, or Aiagha-Dagh. In 1030, a 
violent attack of the stone, or, as others write, an ulceration of the lungs, 
accompanied with a hectic cough, finished his career of strife and victory. 

Mahmoud s Successors.] Thu glory of the house of Ghiznee may be 
said to have expired with himself, as none of his successors inherited those 
bold and commanding features of character which generally distinguish 
the princes who conquer and found an empire from those who inherit it. 
Ilis sons contended for the throne, and alternately occupied the palace and 
the prison, and the immense treasures of Malmiood were plundered by a 
mutinous soldiery. In the reign of his grandson, Mawdood, the Seljooks 
seized all the Persian possessions of the Ghiznian dynasty, having com- 
pletely defeated him in the decisive battle of Zendecan ; and their subse- 
quent history till their complete extinction near the middle of the twelfth 
century, exhibits what is quite common in the annals of Asiatic despotisms, 
a disgusting detail of petty wars, rebellions, and massacres. 

Alaoddin Ghoree.~\ In the reign of Bahraum Shah, the eleventh prince 
of the Ghiznian family, the injuries inflicted on the house of Ghor by 
Malmiood and his successors were amply avenged by Alaoddin Glioree, 
who satiated bis rage by storming and sacking the unhappy city of Ghiz- 
nee, as before related, in 1159. Khosrou Maulek, the last of the race, was 
attacked in his Indian capital of Lahore by the same ruthless barbarians, 
made prisoner, and put to death, in 1184, by Shahaboddin Mohammed 
Glioree. This new dynasty was really an Afghaun race, the former being 
of Turkish descent. But the military power of a dynasty which boasted its 
descent from the famed Zoliauk, the conqueror of the Persian Jumsheed, was 
still more transient, than that of the Ghiznevide dynasty, for it died with 
Mohammed himself in 1205. This ruthless conqueror perpetrated the 
same scenes, in 1194, in Benares as Malmiood had done in Nagorcote 
and Sumnaut. Having defeated the united armies of India on the plains 
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of Delhi, lie successively conquered Oude and Allahabad, and finally 
stormed Benares, that hallowed seat of Hindoo idolatry ; sacked every 
dwelling; plundered every temple; broke in pieces above 1000 idols; 
and consecrated the very temples he had plundered to the service of the 
Arabian prophet. 

Khwarismian Dynasty."] Soon after the death of Mohammed, the 
Khwarismian prince, Mohammed, seized Ghiznee, and all the provinces to 
the W. of the Indus, and united them to his mighty but transient empire, 
and the Afghauri tribe of Source, which had founded the Ghorian dynasty, 
was reduced to a state of political insignificance, from which it has never 
since recovered. A few scattered families of this tribe wander with their 
Hocks in tho plains of Damaun, forgetful or unconscious of those military 
glories which made its tribe, for its short hour, lord of the ascendant in the 
political horizon of Eastern Asia. The splendour of the Khwarismian 
dynasty was equally evanescent with that of the Ghorian, for it was soon 
eclipsed and speedily extinguished by the superior power of Jenghis 
Khan that chief in the list of warriors who have trode the path of victo y, 
carnage, and conquest. 

Jcn^hiz-Khan.] The brave Jallalloddiu endeavoured ineffectually to 
stem the torrent ; and whilst the siege and the sack of Baumeeauii at- 
tested the v dour of tls defenders, .aid the cruelty of the ruthless Tartars, 
the plain of Bi/waun and the banks of the Indus equally evince the brave 
hut ineffectual resistance of Mohammed’s gallant hut unfortunate son. 
This disastrous invasion, which destroyed tE, north of Asia, finished the 
political existence of Ghiznee as an independent state, and the city itself 
gradually dwindled into its present insignificance, a ‘ magni nominis umbra.' 
We hear r.o more of the Afguauns, as possessing any distinct political ex- 
istence, till the e,e «: 01 th * Ghiljee dynasty, whose history has already 
been shortly given, and the political existence of which was annihilated by 
Nadir Shall. On his death, the Afghauns once more rose into political 
importance amidst those political dissensions so frequent in Asiatic history, 
when* no law lias over yet fixed the succession to the eldest, son. 

Doorauncc Dj) nasty. Ahmed Shah, tin* founder of the Dooraunee 
Afghaun monarchy, was the son of Zoollikaur Khaun, head of the Ab- 
daullcc Afghauns, who were settled to the E. of Hermit, in the west- 
cun part of the ParopmEsar mountains. They were, nominally at least, 
subject to the Persian monarchy, to whom they paid tribute for protection 
against the power of the Usbecs of Baulkli. This tribe, like, that of the 
Ghiljees, was turbulent and democratic, and continually engaged in feuds 
with it. At the commencement of the Persian troubles in the reign of 
Shall Hussein, they rebelled like their brethren the Ghiljees, and, under 
the command of Abdoollah Khaun of the Suddozye tribe, invaded the 
territory of Ileraut in 1710, defeated the governor, and captured the city. 
Being defeated, however, by the Ghiljees under their prince Mahmood, 
Abdallah Khaun was soon after deposed and put to death by Zemaun 
Khaun, the father of Ahmed Shah, and who himself took the lead among 
the Abdaullees. Under this new leader, the Abdaullees defeated a Persian 
army of at least double their number, and so successful did they grow, that 
at last they besieged Mesched in 1 7 22. In 1 728, however, they were defeated 
by Nadir Shah, and reduced to obedience. But they again rebelled un- 
der Zoolfikaur Khaun, invaded the Persians afresh, and again besieged 
Mesched, after defeating Ibrahim, the brother ot Nadir Shah. But that 
conqueror, advancing against them in person, defeated them, raised tho 
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siege of Mesched, drove tfiem back into their own territory, and in 1731 
besieged and took Heraut after a siege of 10 months. The Abdaullee9 
never rebelled again during the life-time of Nadir, who banished the lead- 
ing Suddozyes from Heraut, and compelled them to furnish a large rein- 
forcement to his army. When Candahar was captured, Zoolfikaur Khan 
and his brother Ahmed, both then prisoners to the Ghiljee chief, were 
released by Nadir, who sent them into Mazanderan with a force un- 
der their command of their own tribe. The Abdaullees having shown 
great bravery in Nadir’s campaigns with the Turks, he rewarded them 
with lands, which they now hold free of taxes, but under a feudal tenure, 
removing them from the vicinity of Heraut to their present seats. On 
the assassination of their friend Nadir in 1747, Ahmed Shah forced his 
way through Khorassaun to Candahar, where he arrived with about 3,000 
horseme ;, and set up for himself. He opportunely seized a load of trea- 
sure coming from India to Nadir, and assumed the sole authority of his 
own tribe, after putting some of the most obstinate of them to death. In 
October of the same year he was crowned at Candahar, — Afghaun, Per- 
sian Beloochee, and Hazaureh chiefs assisting on this occasion. During 
his reign of 26 years, he gradually extended his power W. as far as Toor- 
sheez N. to the Oxus, S. to the sea and mouth of the Indus — the two lat- 
ter the fruit of Nadir’s conquest — and E. over all the Punjaub. He 
invaded Hindoostan, and twice he captured Delhi, plundered the city, 
and even rilled the very tombs for money. In 1761, at the celebrated 
battle of Panuipul, he gave a complete blow to the power of the Mahrat 
tas, who, but for Ahmed, would then have been masters of all Hindoo- 
stan. Prudence, as well as valour, formed a prominent feature of Ah- 
med’s character. lie advised his successor to have no wars with the 
Usbecs, save those of defence, saying that these marauders resembled a 
hive of bees without honey. He changed the name of his tribe from 
Abdaullee to Dooraunee, and assumed the title of Shah Dooree Doo- 
raun. 

Timoor Shah.'] In 1773 he was succeeded by his son Timoor Shall, 
a mild, indolent prince, who transferred the seat of government to Cau- 
bul, wished to live in peace with his neighbours, and engaged in no wars 
but those of self-defence. The military discipline was gradually relaxed, 
the distant provinces gradually removed themselves from royal control, 
the government lost its reputation and influence abroad, aud the neigh- 
bouring states, previously kept in check by the military power of Ahmed, 
began to encroach on the limits of the Dooraunee territory, rebellions now 
and then occurred, and the Seiks became formidable in the Punjaub. The 
Talpoorees of Sind finally succeeded in driving the Afghaun governor 
from Tatta ; and the whole of the province of Baulkh, except the cities 
of Baulkh and Koondooz, was recovered by Shah Moraud, chief of Bok- 
haurah. In 1793 Timoor died, with a full treasury and a declining state. 

Zemaun Shah.'] The reign of bis successor, Zemaun Shah, is famous 
for nothing but his frequent inroads into the Punjaub, to reduce the Seiks, 
and his correspondence with Tippoo Saib, which alarmed the British go- 
vernment in India, as if another Nadir or Ahmed Shah had appeared. 
But the cause of the alarm soon subsided. This prince had neither the 
valour of the former, nor the prudence of the latter. The Seiks baffled 
his utmost efforts, whilst his frequent irruptions across the Indus left West- 
ern Khorassaun a prey to the Persians. In 1800 he was dethroned by 
his son Mahmood ; and from the date of this event, or rather from the 
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death of Tiinoor in 1793, the empire was torn to pieces hy the eons of 
Timoor, who successively struggled for the crown. 

Present Stated ] In 1803, Mahmood was expelled the throne by his 
brother Shoojah, who again, in his turn, was dethroned by Mahmood in 
1809, and fled to the British protection, where he has remained with a 
pension of 50,000 rupees annually from the British government. During 
these confusions, Runjeet Singh of Lahore, conquered all that remained 
of the Afghaun monarchy in the Punjaub, as Attock, Moultaun, and 
Bahauwulpore, together with the fine province and valley of Cashmire. 
In 1820 he reduced Paishaweer, the modern Afghaun capital, and in 1827 
that city was garrisoned with his troops. Mahmood’s reign was a conti- 
nued succession of rebellions, which gradually weakened what power he 
had left him by the expulsion of Shoojah. Envying the peaceful reign of 
his brother, Feerooz at Heraut, who took no part in these squabbles, he 
sent his vizier, Futteh Khaun, an Afghaun chief of a powerful tribe, but 
versatile, unprincipled, and ambitious, to capture Ileraut, and, if possible, 
the person of Feerooz himself. This was accomplished by the dexterity 
of Futteh, who having inveigled the unsuspecting prince but of the city, 
under colour of a conference, seized him and sent him prisoner to Cauda’ 
bar ; whilst his army, unexpectedly entering the city, plundered every 
house, and. amongst the rest, Fecrooz’s own property. His •harem was 
entered, his women seized, insulted, and even violated. Amongst these 
was a daughter of Mahmood Shah, and wife of his son. This circum- 
stance made a deep impression on the mind of Mahmood and his son 
Camraun, and they determined to a/engc it. Futteh Khaun, not content 
with seizing Heraut, would also have captured Mesched without orders 
from his sovereign, hut was defeated, on his march to Mesched, at Kaffer 
Kullah, hy an army of Persians, and forced to retreat to Heraut. Mah- 
inood hereupon sent his son, Camraun, to seize the city, and Futteh 
Khaun, if possible, Camraun accomplished this with as much ease as Fut- 
teh Khaun himself had done before when he took Heraut. Mahmood, 
having thus got him into his power, upbraided him with his conduct to 
Ileraut, his own daughter, and his unwarrantable invasion of Khorassauri, 
and then ordered him to he deprived of sight, which was done instantly 
on the spot. No sooner had the brothers of Futteh heard of his fate, than 
they immediately flew to arms, each to his strong-hold, and all Afghaun- 
istaun was directly in a flame. Mahmood and Camraun directly set off 
for Caubul to allay the ferment, but were driven from Candahar, and fled 
to Ileraut. During this confusion, Feerooz escaped from his prison in 
Candahar, and fled to Mesched, a wretched fugitive, deprived of every 
thing, and wholly dependent on the precarious bounty of the Persian go- 
vernor. An attempt was made in 1822 hy Feerooz, assisted by the Per- 
sians of Mesched, to recovei Heraut. But in this he totally failed, being 
defeated by the superior address of Bunyad Beg, chief of the Hazaurehs. 
Since that event, Mahmood, weary of a crown, which, by his own incapa- 
city and folly, had become a crown of thorns, has retired from the world, 
andmssumed the dress and occupation of a dervise. But his son Cam- 
raun still holds Heraut, and, unschooled by adversity, continues the same 
arbitrary and tyrannical conduct as his father Mahmood ; he has considera- 
bly injured the trade of the city, occasionally plunders caravans, and extorts 
large sums of money from travellers. Heraut is now the only possession 
left remaining to the successors of Ahmed Shah Dooraunee ; and the pro- 
bability is, that ere long — perhaps by this time, as revolutions are merely 
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matters of course in Asia — Heraut will be either in the possession of the 
Persians or Usbecs, and the present dynasty finally extinguished. In the 
meantime, Afghaunistaun has been parcelled out amongst the numerous 
brothers of Futteh Khaun Baurikzye, each of whom lives at variance with 
another, heedless of the rising power of Runjeet Singh, their political 
adversary ; whilst the numerous Afghaun tribes still live in their usual 
state of internal dissension, mutual hostilities, and plundering habits, as 
before. 

I. KINGDOM OF IIEKAUT. 

This portion includes all the tract to the N. of the mountain-range that 
bounds the plateau, as well as the range itself, and the ancient Aria, to 
the S. of it, so that it eoi iprehends the ancient Margiana , the hill-country 
of Paropami.su .s ' , and Aria or Aria n a. 


ClIAR I. — PHYSIC AL FI5 ATU itES— MOUNTAI NS-1U VERS-LA K1CS. 
This tract is composed of mountains and valleys, plains and deserts. The 
N.W. angle is an immense desert, connected with that of Khowarazm. 
In this there is no cultivated spot or permanent dwelling ; and the shifting 
population ^consists of a lew tribes of wandering Turkomans. The north- 
ern face of the dividing range of mountains, which overlooks this desert, 
still sweeps down so gradually to its base, as to afford, in the valleys and 
ravines therein included, a quantity of rich land, watered by numerous 
streamlets. This was once a well-peopled and cultivated district. It 
contained the large cities of Nisa, Bawerd, Duruhu, Mehineh or Mahan, 
Seruklis, Jaferi, and Caender or Gandav, with their dependent villages ; all 
of which — Serukhs excepted — are now mined, and totally deserted, in 
consequence of the continual attacks of plundering Turkomans, who have 
now full possession of the whole tract, and pitch their tents on the ruins of 
ancient civilization. From Ileraut to Marou the road lies through a de- 
sert. From Moorgbaub to Ileraut the country is quite uninhabited, ex- 
cept by a few Eels. E. of Heraut the country is wholly mountainous, 
and the abode of pastoral tribes. To the S. Heraut has a desert of some 
extent, separating it from the district of Furrah, in the Dooraunee coun- 
try. 

Mountains , .] The great range of the Elburz, separating Persia from 
Kliowazam and the basin of the Oxus, passes to the N. of Heraut, and 
corresponds to the Motile s Seriphi of Ptolemy, which run E. till they join 
tlio Hindookhoosh, or Indian Caucasus. We can say but little concerning 
the elevation or breadth of this range, as it has not been explored in this 
part of its course by any European traveller. On the road from Mcsched 
to Heraut, S.E. the range runs generally to the left of the route at no great 
distance, and is denominated by the natives the Kohistaun , or ‘ mountain 
country.’ All we know of it is, that the range increases in height as it 
proceeds eastward, aud is of considerable elevation to the N.W. of Heraut. 
E. of Heraut it expands to a great breadth of 200 miles, according 
to Elphinston s information, and 350 in length, to the Kohistaun of Cau- 
bul : presenting a confused mass of mountains, such as the most inti- 
mate knowledge could scarcely enable the traveller to trace, and which, 
though affording a habitation for wandering tribes, is so difficult of access, 
and so little frequented, that no precise accounts of its geography are to 
be obtained. The western half is less rugged than the eastern ; but even 
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in it the hills present a steep and lofty face towards Heraut, the roads 
wind through rough valleys and over high ridges, and some of the forts 
are so inaccessible that all visitors must be drawn up with ropes by the 
garrison. Still the valleys are cultivated, and produce wheat, barley, and 
millet, and almonds ; pomegranates and barberries are found wild. The 
N.W. part, inhabited by the Jumshedees, is more level and fertile ; the 
hills are sloping and well-wooded ; the valleys rich, and watered by the 
Margus or Morgaub. The south of the Tymoonee lands also contains 
wide and grassy valleys. The whole of the mountains abound in springs 
— hence the name of Paropamisus , which is just the Sanscrit name Para - 
\ pan is , or 4 the mountain of springs’ made Greek. The eastern part is far 
more rugged, steep, and barren, than the western. The hills are very 
high, and the country in many places impassable for horsemen. From the 
northern face of the Paropamisan range, the descent is sudden and great 
to the plains of Baetria, watered by the Oxus, which come, without a 
single break or undulation, to the very foot of these mountains, as t > a 
wall, so distinct is the boundary. Several passes lead through this tract, 
from the Dooraunee country, or Western Afghanistaun, to Baetria, — one 
of which leads straight N. from Candahar to Baulkh, which is the most 
western, and another from C :• ihul to the same city, by Baumceann ; but 
these passes are bad, tiie lulls lofty, and generally covered witfi snow, and 
the road impassable in winter. At Ak Roobaut, a few miles N. of Baumee- 
aun, another route strikes oft’ to the N.W., and crosses the Paropamisus 
at a lower elevation. From Baumeeaun another route again runs straight 
W. and joins the road from Kandahar to Baulkh, 50 miles W. of Bau- 
meeaun. The mountains in this western route are covered with snow 
only about 4» months annually, according to Elphinston’s information. 
The eastern termination of this mountain-plateau is exceedingly lofty, 
containing in its embrace the sources of the Bactrian rivers, those of 
Caubul and Ghiznee, and the upper course of the Heermund and its 
northern tributaries. This tract includes tbe high land of Baumeeaun, 
tlie Coheu Baba, the Kohistaun of Caubul, and the western termina- 
tion of tbe Ilindookhoosh. 

There are but few rivers of any note in this country. The 
chief is tbe Poolimahin, or river of Heraut. It rises to the N.F. of 
Oba, in the territory of the Eimaks, and runs W. as far as Gharin, 
passing by Heraut, whose beautiful and extensive valley it waters and 
fertilizes. From Ghorian, 10 farsangs W. of Heraut, it turns N., run- 
ning in that direction all the way to Marou Shah Jehaun, receiving a 
little below Scrukhs the Tedjen, and a little farther on, the river of Mes- 
ched and Toos. From Marou it runs N. and N. W. ; hut whether it 
falls into the Oxus, or into the Caspian sea, or is lost in a marsh or 
pool, is not yet fully ascertained. By Rennel, it is made to fall into 
the Oxus at Amol ; and, by Fraser and Elphinston, to be lost in the 
marsh of Balacamber. It is however believed, with good reason, to 
have once entered the Caspian, under the name of the Ochus , at the 
hay df Balkhan. Its course to the supposed marsh is at least 300 B. 
miles. It receives a number of streams before it arrives at Heraut, 
where the greater part of its water is expended in the vicinity on the 
cultivation, as several canals are cut from it, and pass through the 
city. — The Morghaub, the Margus of Ptolemy, rises in the Hazaureh 
hills, in a district called Balai Morghaub, or the highlands of Morghaub. 
It runs a N.W. course to Marooshah, or Maroo-al-Rudd, where it is joined 
iv 2 u 
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by the Kyser coming N.W. from the same mountains. A little farther 
N.W. the combined stream joins the Pooliinalaun at Seri Bund. — The 
Tcdjcn is rather a small and unimportant stream, rising in the mountains to 
the N. of Heraut, running N.W. to the Pooliinalaun. 

Lakcs.~\ There is no lake of consequence in this country but that of 
Balacambcr , of which we know very little. 


CHAP. II. — CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS— INHABITANTS AND 
POPULATION. 

Tiie climate of this country (for of this we have no accounts from tra- 
vellers,) must vary with physical circumstances. The heat in summer, 
and the cold in winter, are stated to be both severe. At Heraut the win- 
ter cold is extreme ; and in summer, were it not for a permanent N.W. 
wind, the heat would be oppressive. On the high upland of Paropaniisus, 
we are certain the cold must he severe, while the summer heats will he 
temperate, unless in deep and narrow glens and valleys. As the general 
level of the Paropamisan country cannot be under 5000 feet of elevation, 
and much more at the eastern extremity, near the base of the Ilindookho, 
the cold of winter must he excessive. In that season it is impossible to 
travel from ITeraut to Caubul, on account of the deep snows, which con- 
tinue to fall for weeks together, the only passable road being that to Kan- 
dahar. Sultan Baber tells us in his memoirs, that, in attempting the 
road in winter through this region, though in the latitude of 34“, he and 
his men narrowly escaped perishing on the road between Chekcheran and 
Yckeauleng. It snowed the whole way, and they lost their road ; and but 
for a large cave which they fortunately found at the foot of the pass of 
Zirrin, into which they all crept, they must all have been either frozen to 
death, or lost amidst the snow, men, horse, and camels ; and many lost 
their hands and feet. For a week running they could not advance above 
2 miles a day, by heating down the snow. 

Productions . As the Paropaniisus is a pastoral country, its agricul- 
tural productions arc scanty ; but the valley of Heraut is renowned for its 
fertility. This valley is 30 miles iu length by about half that in breadth, 
— the whole covered with villages anti gardens, and well watered with 
streams and canals drawn from the river. Besides abundance of the finest 
fruit-trees, the environs of Heraut produce vast numbers of mulberry- 
trees, which are planted in the gardens for rearing silk-worms. Wheat 
and barley are plentiful. Pasture of the very best quality exists in the 
neighbouring hills, and all the necessaries of life are cheap and plentiful. 
The districts of Ghorian and lam, on the road from Heraut to Mesched, 
are said to he fertile and well-peopled, thickly interspersed with gardens 
and villages. The district of Marou, or Mcrve as it is now spelled by 
our orientalists, is said to be renowned for its fertility. It is, however, but 
a small district — a mere oasis in a desert of sand, as the cultivable soil 
does not extend above 12 or 14 miles around the city. The district of 
Seahbund, in the S.W. angle of the Paropamisan hills, is fertile arid well- 
watered; but it is used for pasturage, which is excellent. Baber remarks 
in his memoirs — for it is from him only that we have any information 
respecting this country — that all the grazing grounds are in the valleys ; 
the hills have not a handful of grass like the mountains of Toorkistaun, 
nor are they even well-wooded, nor abound in pine forests. But he ad- 
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wiits the grass in the valleys to be excellent food for horses and sheep. 
Above these hills the country is good riding ground, and level, and there 
all the cultivated ground lies. Deer are very numerous in these moun- 
tains. The courses of the streams are profound glens, often quite perpen- 
dicular, and incapable of being descended. He mentions it as a singular 
circumstance, that while, in all other mountainous tracts, the strong-holds, 
and steep and rugged places, are at the tops of the hills, there they are all 
towards the bottom. These remarks he applies to the hill-countries of 
Ghour, Karmed, and llazaureh. 

Inhabitants and Population.^ Our materials on this subject, as well 
as on the physical geography and features of this division, are very 
scanty, and therefore on this subject little can he said. Tin* inhabi- 
tants of the district of Ileraut are mostly denominated Taujiks , an ap- 
pellation generally bestowed on the agricultural population, who speak 
Persian as their vernacular tongue, in opposition to their Toorkish and 
Afghaun masters, who use the Toorkish and Pushtoo languages. These 
Taujiks are the descendants of Persians and Arabs, commingled by 
marriage, language, religion, and manners, and are by far the best and 
most industrious part of the population of Eastern Persia and Mawar- 
alnahar. They are a race remarkable for their love of fixed dwellings, 
and their attachment to agriculture and settled employments, itrwhich they 
are a perfect contrast to the other inhabitants, the descendants of Scy- 
thian horsemen., who still retain the roving, desultory, unfixed habits of 
their pastoral ancestors. The Taujiks, consequently, are a mixed race, 
of Aral) and A rian descent. Much has been said and sung in praise of 
the pastoral life and its comparative innocence ; but it is a mournful fact, 
that the pastoral tribes, in spite of all that has been said in their praise, 
have, done infinite mschiof to mankind, and that, unless they be re- 
strained within their native deserts and mountains, there is no safety 
for <he industrious cultivators of the soil. The pastoral life generates 
habits of idleness, and these produce poverty; and the wealth of the 
industrious peasant is always a temptation to these heirs of hereditary 
idleness, who know no other way of acquiring wealth but by rapine and 
plunder. The other inhabitants are Dooraunee Afghauns, Toorks, 
called Moguls, but erroneously, Hindoos, he. The Paropumisaii coun- 
try is inhabited by the Eimauks anil llazaurehs , pastoral tribes ; hut. 
whether of Mongolian or Toorkish descent is uncertain. They are a 
different race, in language, appearance, and manners, from the Afghauns, 
and hear some resemblance to their Toorkish neighbours oil the north, 
but differ in this, that they use a dialect of the Persian language. Tra- 
dition declares them to be of Mongolian descent ; but the great number 
of Toorkish words in their language would seem to indicate a loorkish 
origin. The Eimauks inhabit the western division, ami the Ilazau- 
rehs the eastern division of this region. The former are correctly called 
the Chahaur Oumauk , or 6 four tribes,’ and were in reality formed into 
so many divisions, as the Teimoonees, llazaurehs, Teinworees , and 
reesi The first of these Eimauks includes 2 other divisions, the Kip- 
chauks and the Durzijes ; and the second, the Jiunshedces and lerooz- 
cohees ; whilst the Zoorees inhabit Subzvvaur, an extensive plain amongst 
mountains, to the E. of the road from Furrah to Ileraut, and are con- 
sequently in some measure detached from the rest. I he leimoorees 
and Llazaurehs arc now within the Persian limits, as they live W. of He- 
vaut. The whole numbers of the Eimauk population E. of Ileraut, ex- 
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elusive of the Teimoorees and Hazaurehs mentioned above, are estimated 
by Elphinston’s information at from 400,000 to 450,000 souls ; whilst by 
Fraser’s account they are made much fewer, the beroozcohees containing 
26,000 families, and the Jumshedees 12,000 tamilies. But in this esti- 
mate the Teimoonees are not included. It is plain, however, that our in- 
formation on this point cannot cither be full or accurate, lhese tribes an? 
again subdivided into a great many smaller tribes, governed by duels, all 
having separate lands for pasturage. The chiefs inhabit strong castles, 
sometimes containing spacious palaces, where they maintain, like our an- 
cient Highland chiefs, little courts of their own, and are attended by splen- 
did retinues. They levy taxes on their tribes, keep troops in their own 
pay, and are mounted on their own horses. The administration of jus - 
tice, with the power of life and death, and all the rights ot an abso- 
lute monarch, are in their hands. The government is indeed carried 
on in the king s name, but the chiefs are never controlled in the ma- 
nagement of their own tribes. The Eimauks live almost entirely in 
camps, which they call oord, or orde, an appellation manifestly from the 
Tocrkish word cordco , ‘ a camp,’ whence we have formed the word horde . 
Their tents are almost universally of the kind called /argali, used by the 
Tartars. They all keep many sheep and rear a small but hardy breed of 
horses, many of which are exported to foreign countries. What few vil- 
lages exist in their country are inhabited by Taujiks. Like other nomadic 
Asiatic races, they eat horse flesh. laving under the despotic authority of 
their own chiefs, they are more quiet and orderly than their neighbours, 
the Afghauns ; hut in war they are more ferocious and cruel than they, 
throwing their prisoners frequently from precipices, and shooting them to 
death with arrows, which was, indeed, the common practice of the Mongols, 
under Jenghis Khan. — The Hazaurehs, who inhabit certain districts lying to 
the E. of the Eimauks, are composed of many tribes, the most considerable 
of which are the l)ch Zengee, Dch Rounder, Jauglioore, and Pol an dee, 
eacli having its own sultaun, whose power is absolute in his own tribe, like 
the Eimauk chieftains mentioned above. Some of the sultauns have good 
castles, flue clothes, and servants adorned with gold and silver. The Ha- 
zaureh tribes, like our Highland clans of old, are almost constantly at 
variance with each other ; sometimes they engage in foreign wars, and some- 
times two or three sultauns join together in rebellion against the king, hut 
they seldom come to any successful issue for want of unity of interest and 
views. As their country is much more rugged and elevated than that of 
the Eimauks, it is proportionally worse peopled. The Hazaurehs generally 
live in villages of from 20 to 200 houses, though some live in Tartar tents 
like the Eimauks. Each village is defended by a higli tower, capable of 
holding 10 or 12 men, and full of loop-holes. In each is a kettle drum, 
and, in time of peace, a sentry remains there to sound an alarm if necessary. 
Each village has a chief, called the Hokee, and one or two elders, deno- 
minated, in Toorkish, Auksukaul (‘ white beard’), hut all entirely dependent 
on the sultaun. The Hazaurehs arcs a very hot, irritable? race, fickle and 
capricious ; a single word is sufficient to produce a quarrel. In other re- 
spects they are a good people, merry, conversihle, and hospitable. They 
are very ignorant and credulous, as, for instance, they believe the king of 
Caubul to he as high as the tower of a castle. The* women have the sole 
management of their domestic affairs, take care of the property, do their 
share of the honours, and are very much consulted in all their husbands 
affairs ; they are never beaten as in savage communities, and have no con- 
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cealment. It is universally agreed, however, that the wives arc by no 
means remarkable for chastity, and in some parts of the country it is the 
custom for the husband to lend his wife to the embraces of his guest. Both 
sexes spend a great deal of their time in sitting in the house round a stove. 
They are all great singers and players on the guitar, and many of them 
are poets. Lovers and their mistresses sing verses to each other of their 
own composition, and men often sit for hours together railing at each other 
in extemporaneous satire. Their out of door diversions are hunting, shoot- 
ing deer, and racing, for which last a space of ground is cleared, and they 
ride bare-backed. They are all good archers and good shots, every man 
having a matchlock. Their houses are thatched and sunk in the slopes of 
the hills. Respecting their religion, it is that of Mohammed; lmt, while the 
Eimauks are Soonees, or orthodox Mussulmen, the liazaurehs, mi the con- 
trary, arc Sheeas like the Persians. They hold the Afghanns, Eimauks, 
and Usbecs in detestation on this account, and insult, if they do not perse- 
cute, every Soonee who comes into their country. They even distrust such 
of their own countrymen as have been much with the Afghanns, suspecting 
them of being corrupted with heretical principles. From such persecuting 
principles it is no wonder that no Taujiks are to he found among them, 
and that they should have little intercourse of any kind with their Soonite 
neighbours. Their number is stated at 350,000 by Elphinston. 


CIIAB. III.— CITIES. 

Tn the Paropamisan country are the cities of Ghoranl , Baumceaun , and 
Seahund , but of which wo have no other information than that they are, or 
were, the abodes of the Hakims nf the Afghani! monarchs, appointed to 
keep tlie Eimauks and Hazaurehs in order. Baumceaun is, or rather was, 
a very ancient and famous city, believed by Kennel to have been the Cau- 
casian Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great at the southern foot of 
the Indian Caucasus. The city of Baumceaun consists of a vast number 
of apartments and recesses cut out of the rock, some of which, on account, 
of their extraordinary appearance, are supposed to have been temples. By 
Abul Tazl there were reckoned above 12,000 of these recesses in the dis- 
trict of Baumceaun. The attention of travellers, however, is principally 
arrested by two colossal statues, 50 cubits high, which are erect and adhere 
to the mountain in niches. From the numerous fragments remaining it 
would appear as if there had been many hundred statues, the existence ot 
which and the excavations would indicate that the inhabitants had at one 
time been Boodhists. When Praun Pory, the noted Hindoo Joggee, visited 
this place, between 1770 and 1780, he was astonished at the number of 
statues still remaining, although the place had long been deserted by its in- 
habitants. By Eraser's information, the two statues are stated at 45 feet 
in height, naked and erect, like some of the figures cut out of the rock at 
Gualior. Prom these sculptures it has obtained the appellation of Boot 
Baumceaun . These sculptured ruins are certainly worthy the investigation 
of a*European traveller, and would probably throw some light on the an- 
cient history and religion of Eastern Persia. Baumeeaun was a fortress ot 
great strength and importance in the days of Jenghis Khan, and made a 
long and brave defence against his numerous army, commanded by himself 
in person, in 1220. It was at last taken by storm, and all the inhabi- 
tants, without distinction of age, sex, or condition, inhumanly butchered by 
the inhuman conqueror, nay, not so much as a beast escaped the carnage ; 
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all the mosques and dwellings were razed to the foundation ; the city be- 
came a ruined heap aud the vicinity a desert. From this horrible catastrophe, 
Baumeeaun has borne the appellation of Maubalig , or 4 the unfortunate 
city.’ The present city of Baumeeaun is certainly not on the spot of the 
old city, ruined by the Mongols, but on another site in the immediate 
neighbourhood ; but Elphinston has given no other information respecting 
it than this, that it is the seat of an Afghaun Hakim. Ghoraut is about 
two degrees to the S. of Baumeeaun, and the latter is placed by Elphin- 
ston’s map in 34° 30' N. hit., and 67° 50' E. long, or a degree farther E. 
than in Kennel. By Do la Croix, Bamecaun is placed at eight days jour- 
ney from Ghiznee, and ten from Baulkh, which latter distance agrees with 
a route given in Fraser from Baulkh to Caubul. In the first edition of Ha- 
milton’s Indian Gazetteer it is stated to be eight days from Caubul, and 
in the second to be eight, days journey from Baulkh, whilst in Fraser 
it is made four days journey only from Caubul which is the true distance, 
and agrees with La Croix, who makes the distance between Ghiznee and 
Baulkh eighteen days journey ; whilst in Fraser the distance between 
Baulkh and Caubul is given at sixteen days journey. But it must be re- 
membered that Ghiznee is more than a degree farther S. than Caubul, and 
therefore proportionally more distant from Baulkh than the latter. Stall - 
bund, or Shahbund , is on the S.W. amrle of the Paropamisan country, in 
the province of the Eimauks. Balbi, in his statistical table, has given a 
population of 20,000 inhabitants to Bar. ne aim, and 10,000 to Seeabund, 
though on what authority we know not. 

What is called the kingdom of Ileraut, in contra-distinction to the rest 
of Eastern Persia, once abounded in numerous and populous cities, as Ncsa, 
Ba/rcrd , Canidar, Marou Shah Jchan , Marou al llud , Mahan , Radagis , 
Scrrtiks, Toorbut i Jama : , Ahengcran, Gorian , llcraut , ike. But the 
most of these have long since disappeared, leaving nothing hut their ruins, 
from a total want of a sufficient protecting government, the frequent revo- 
lutions for political power, and the vicinity of these powerful and constant 
enemies of peace and industry, the Turcomans and Usbeks. Mayor e was 
once a great and important city, founded, it is said, by Antiochus, the son 
of Seleucus, and called after him Antiochia Margiana. Of Nisa, Rawer d, 
and Cacndar we have no account, but only that they are iu ruins. Re- 
specting Marou-al-rud , on the Morghaub, 120 B. miles S.E. of its 
junction with the river of Ileri, we can say nothing ; but the former cities 
apparently correspond to the Nisaia of Strabo, and theAparbartica, and 
Gadar , of Isidore, of Charax. The inhabitants of Caendar and its district 
are named Gandarii by Pliny and Herodotus. Radagis corresponds to the 
Bitaxa of Ptolemy. It was also once a place of note, but it is now a place 
of small account, and its site does not appear in the maps of Elphinston and 
Fraser, but it lies N.W. of Ileraut. Mahan is now called Mehintth in 
Fraser, and lies in the Attock or skirt of the bills that separates Goorgaun 
from the desert of Khwarisnee, and is now in possession of the Tuekeh 
Turcomans, if a mere mass of ruins can deserve the name. Sc rr ucks \n a 
very ancient place, the Si roc of Isidore, 120 miles N.E. of Meschid, on the 
northern slope of the Sariphi mountains, and is the principal abode of Ha- 
kim Khan, a chief of the Satera tribe, many of whom pitch their tents 
around the few houses that remain. A few Usbecs and foreign merchants 
have settled here, and furnish the tribes with such articles as they require, 
for the surplus produce of their herds and flocks. Being a caravan-station 
on the road from Meschid to Bokhara and Baulkh, it is a place of some 
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consequence. It is a great mart for horses and camels, and there are stated 
fairs held here, where may be had the choicest animals from the breeds in 
the desert. It is at present nominally subject to the prince of Meschid. 
Toorbeet i Jamec , half way between Heraut and Meschid, is the capital of 
a well-peopled and fertile district, and is famed for being the birth-place of 
the poet Jamec, author of the poem of Yussuff and Zulcika (Joseph and 
the wife of Potiphar), a production greatly admired in the East. It lias 
been translated into German, with notes, by Rosenschweig, and published 
in 1824. The tomb of the poet, a huge slab of marble, is situate in a large*, 
garden of pistachio nut-trees, near the fort of lam. Ahcngcraim is the capital 
of the Ghorianee district, W. of Heraut. We have little doubt in identifying 
Ghorian with the Gurianc of Ptolemy, though he places it between wlmt he 
calls the two principal branches of the Margus in Margiana. But it is clear 
to us that his southern branch of the Margus is the river of Ileri, and his 
Arius the river of Eurrah ; for the Etymandrus is not mentioned by him. 
Ghorian is also named Ahengeraun, and was governed by a line of inde- 
pendent Afghauu princes of ti e Soorqy tribe, according to Mirklmnd, who 
drew their descent from Zohauk, one of the earliest Persian princes, and so 
famous in Oriental romance. Ttis farther said that this city never Tell into 
the hands m the Arab conquerors «.f Khurasan, and that there was in the 
district a fort, called Chonr.r, so strong as never to have been taken, hut bv 
Solomon the son of David. But Mirklmnd and Fraser, who lias quoted him 
as authority for his account of Ghorian, are both mistaken in taking 
Ghorian, W. of Heraut, as the residence of the Sooree tribe of Afgliaims 
and of those Ghorian princes who ovoi threw the dynasty of Gliiznee. These 
prince?’, reigned at Ghore, E. of Eurrah, in a mountainous tract, called the 
mountains of ( : in:re a branch of the Paropamisan mountains, running W., 
20 miles to the N f Pun an. 

Heraut lias always been a city of note, which it owes to 
its line situation, and the great commerce it enjoys, being the chief, if not 
the only, channel of communication between Eastern and Western Asia. 
All the trade and produce of Caubul, C ’ashmen*, and India on the one side, 
and of Bokhaura, Persia, Arabia, Turkey, and even Europe, on the other, 
must pass through this city, and consequently the richest productions of 
all these countries centre and are exchanged in the bazaars of Heraut. Its 
exports are silk, saffron, assato;tida, pistachio nuts, almonds, dried fruits, 
and rose-water. Its principal manufactures are silks of various fabrics and 
colours, silken and woollen carpets, celebrated and in high demand over all 
the East, for the beauty of the patterns and brilliancy and durability of the 
colours, sword-blades and cutlery, the former of whicli are equal to those 
of Meschid, and owe their excellence to the same cause, the transportation 
of the Damascene sword-cutlers by Timoor Bek. The duties on merchan- 
dise, according to captain Clnistie, who was here in 1810, are a Kith part 
of a rupee on every 20 rupees’ worth of goods sold iu the city, levied on 
the purchaser ; a toll of two rupees on every camel’s load of merchandise 
that leaves it ; and taxes arc imposed upon all serais, shops, and gardens ; 
the aggregate amount of all which amount to 4 }, lacs ot Persian rupees, 
and the revenue of the whole principality is estimated at 1,000,000 ru- 
pees, or £125,000 sterling annually. Amid all the revolutions whicli have 
afflicted, and still continue to afflict Persia, Heraut still continues to pros- 
per, and no city in all Persia but Ispahan n can vie with it in riches or po- 
pulation, as Eraser was informed. The area of the city exceeds four 
miles square, according to Christie, who observes that in his approach to it 
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he rode for four miles through the suburbs. Its population, including the 
suburbs, must be very great, but it would be quite? absurd to state its 
amount in the absence of all positive information. It is surrounded with 
a lofty mud wall, with numerous towers, and a wet ditch. Its population, 
which Christie supposes to be at least 100,000 (exclusive of the suburbs) 
includes 10,000 Afghauns, 600 Hindoos, a few Jews, the rest being the 
Ilerautees, or natives of the vicinity. It was a favourite residence of Shah 
Iiokh Mirza, the greatest and best of the sons of Timoor, and of his suc- 
cessors, till it was taken by Shaibanee Khaun, in 1509, who put an end to 
the dynasty of Timoor in Khorasan and Mawaralnahar. It then abounded 
with numerous and magnificent buildings, and was then the abode of science 
and literature, such as has never since appeared in the East. During the 
reign of Husseyn Mirza the court of lleraut was the most splendid and 
luxurious in Asia. No court of Europe could then vie with that of Heraut 
in magnificence, or in the number of learned and ingenious men who then 
nourished under its patronage, in the various capacities of historians and poets, 
moralists and metaphysicians, in the cultivation of music and the fine arts, as 
Mirkhond Khondemir, his son, Ali Shir Beg, a celebrated Toorkish poet, 
and a patron of literary genius, Jamee, Soheilee, Binai, and a great num- 
ber of others, whose names and merits have been preserved by Sultaun 
Baber in his memoirs. A detailed account of the* principal buildings of 
lleraut, as they stood more than three centuries since, is given by Khon- 
demer, himself a native of the place, who has described a tedious succes- 
sion of mosques, colleges, caravanseras, palaces, ike. as also by Baber, in 
his memoirs. But whatever were the glories of lleraut in those days, 
whether as a royal residence, or the haunt of genius, they have long since 
departed, and it is one amongst many melancholy instances, of that insta- 
bility, inseparable from despotism, which lias in every age been more or 
less communicated to the science and literature of the East. On the de- 
feat and death of Shaibanee Khaun, at Marou or Merve, by Shah Ismael 
Sooffee, in 1510, Heraut remained under the Persian government, till the 
period of the Afghaun invasion, when it fell into the hands of the Abdallee 
or Doorrannee Afghauns. It was recovered, after a ten months’ siege, in 
1731, by Nadir Shah. After the death of this conqueror it fell, in 1749, 
into the hands of Ahmed Shah Abdallee, founder of the short-lived dynasty 
of the Caubul sovereigns, and has ever since been the residence of an 
Afghaun prince. It is now the only remaining part of the extensive do- 
minions of Ahmed Shah, that belongs to his descendants, and prince Cam- 
ran Mirza, the son of Mahmood Shah, is the present ruler of Heraut, and 
for which he is or was obliged to pay the crown of Persia the sum of 
£6,000 of annual tribute. In 1825, Camran having despatched an army 
to assist the khan of Toorbut-ee-Hyderee, against the prince of Meschid, 
and called in the Tartars of Kyvah to co-operate with him, his army was 
completely defeated by the Persians, leaving Toorbut in their possession, 
who took its chief and put him to death. The Tartars of Khyvah, who had 
come with 30,000 men to Iieraut, at Cam rail’s desire, found the gates 
shut against him, as he was now quite sick of this unfortunate busiliess. 
Raheem Khaun, in revenge, wasted all the country round Heraut, carried 
off many of the unfortunate villagers into captivity, and then recrossed the 
Oxus to Oorgunge, his capital. Such are the political fluctuations in this 
region, that it is impossible to say at this moment whether Heraut be in 
possession of Camran or not, (1829). All we can say is, the probability 
that Heraut will, ere long, from the weakness of the Persians on the one 
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hand, and the power of the Usbecs, be in possession of the latter. Ser- 
rukhs, Marou, Mahan, and Morghaub, are already in their possession, and 
many of the Hazaurehs, bordering on Baulkh have been reduced by the 
khans of Khooloom and Koondooz. 


CHA r. V.—SEISTA UN. 

Seistaun, or Sigislaun , is the ancient Drangiana or Zaraug, and received 
its modern appellation from the Sacie, who, passing the Oxus 126 years 
before Christ, overthrew the Greek kingdom of Bactria. In ancient times 
it was a province of great importance, extent, and fertility, having Car- 
mania Deserta on the YY r . ; Aria, from which it was separated by Mount 
Bagous, on the N. ; Arachosia on the E. ; and Gedrosia on the S. In the 
days of its prosperity, it was one of the richest inland tracts in the whole 
Persian empire, being a vast hollow space, surrounded by hills on all sides, 
and having a large lake in the centre, the common receptacle of all the 
streams that flowed in every direction from them, and particularly of the 
Etymandrus. At present it is a province of small account, its once fertile 
surface being now, for the greater part, a desert. It is not easy to account 
for so remarkable a change in a province once the granary and the paradise 
of Persia. The extirpation of its ancient agricultural possessors, the Sa- 
rangaams, by their Scythian conquerors, the JSacac, its conquest by the Arabs, 
another race of shepherds, its devastation by the ruthless Timoor and his 
destroying hordes, and the indolence of its present possessors, the M^hom- 
medans, a very different race from the ancient Ghubres, may all have contri- 
buted to its present melancholy aspect. The sandy deserts are gaining 
ground in Persia, and have a tendency to do so, anti their gradual increase 
lias reduced the modern Secstaun to less than one half the rich and allu- 
vial soil of Drangiana, which anciently comprehended a space double that 
of the ancient Susiana. Every wind from the wide and sandy deserts on 
every side, except on the N., where it has the elevated highlands of Subz- 
vvar, the Mohs Bagous of Ptolemy, brings clouds of a light shifting sand, 
which destroys the fertility of the fields, and gradually overwhelms the 
villages. Where no means are used by ingenuity and industry to protect 
the soil from the accumulation of sand, — where no endeavours are made to 
preserve the ancient water-courses from their destructive influence — and 
such means cannot he expected to he put in practice where there is no 
security of property, either for lord or peasant — the cause will continue* to 
operate till Sigistaun itself be wholly converted into a desert, and the lake 
he dried up. Nothing can more clearly evince this, than the fact that the 
lake is annually diminishing, notwithstanding the vast influx of waters 
brought into it by the Etyrnandrus and its subsidiary streams, which drain 
the whole western slope of the Afghanistaun mountains. Besides these it 
receives the waters of the Furrah Rood from the N., another considerable 
stream. The lake itself is called the sea of Zoor, or Zurrah , or Zuvang , 
or Durrah. In Persian books it is called the sea of Soukh. YVe are 
ignorant of its real dimensions. Elphinston, from all the information he 
could collect, estimates its circumference to be 150 miles, whilst Rennel 
makes it in his map 100 miles long by 20 broad. This lake may be reck- 
oned the lowest hollow of all Eastern Persia. Its water is brackish and 
hardly drinkable. In its centre stands an insulated hill called the Kohee 
Zoor, and sometimes the fort of Rustum, that hero of Persian romance. 
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It has the appearance of having been once so, as it is steep and lofty, and 
surrounded by a ditch of great depth, and is still a place of refuge for the 
inhabitants of the opposite shores. The edges ot the lake are, to a con- 
siderable distance, choked with long rushes and reeds. The shores aLo 
are overgrown with the same sort of vegetation, and subjected to inunda- 
tions, and full, in consequence, of miry places and stagnant pools. These 
marshes and thickets are frequented by herds of oxen, kept by a descrip- 
tion of men distinct from the other inhabitants of Seistaun, being tall and 
stout, but black and ugly, with long faces and large black eyes, going nearly 
naked, and dwelling in reed-huts. Immediately beyond these marshes the 
land produces grain, grass, and tamarisks, as does the narrow valley 
through which flows the Uehnund , and probably the valley of the 
Furrah J» »o d, entering from the north, produces the same. These 
an? the only fertile places now in Seistaun, the rest being almost a 
desert, yielding, like others of the same description, forage for camels, and 
here and there a well for the wandering Belochees who tend them. The 
whole extent of Seistaun from N.W. to S.E. is 300 miles, hy upwards of 
80 of average breadth, containing a surface of 25,000 British square miles. 
It is full of ruined cities up to the very foot of the Beloochistauu moun- 
tains, and on the banks of the Ilelmund, but which of those corresponds 
to the Propthasia and Ariaspe of Ptolemy is impossible to say. The. 
ruins of Dooshauk or Jellallahad are supposed to be those of Seistaun or 
Zarang, destroyed by Timoor, and these again arc supposed by D’Anville 
and Kennel to be those of Propthasia , and Ariaspe is supposed to be 
Dcrgfispc on the Ilelmiuid, considerably to the N.E. of the former. But 
the reverse is the case in Ptolemy’s table of Drangiana, which places 
Ariaspe considerably to the S.W. of Propthasia. The truth seems to he 
that Ptolemy was very ill acquainted with the topography of this region, 
and the two latter little better. The ruins above mentioned cover a vast- 
extent of ground, showing it once to have been a great city. N.W. of 
this are other large ruins of an ancient city named Pausliwaroon , and S.E. 
of Jellallahad are the ruins of Pulkoo and Key hob ad. On the hanks of 
the Ilelmund, still more to the east, are the ruins of a great edifice called 
the Bund, or Dyke of Kustum, destroyed by Timoor in his march from 
Seistaun to Bost. This ferocious monster, the whole of whose active life 
was employed in the work of destruction, and in which he pretended to 
have nothing at heart but the glory of God, and the propagation of the 
true faith, the creed of an impostor, utterly destroyed the city of Seistaun, 
all the inhabitants, from the infant on the breast to the man of 100 years 
old, men, women, and children, being massacred by bis orders, as his 
biographer tells us, with great satisfaction at the inhuman deed. The 
original inhabitants of Seistaun are Taujiks, a mixed breed of Persian and 
Arabian descent. Of foreign descent arc two tribes called Shchrukec and 
Surbundee , who emigrated from the Persian Irak to Seistaun, and in 
much later times a Beloochee tribe lias fixed its residence in the east of 
the country. The Taujiks and the two tribes mentioned above much re- 
semble the Persians, and have little remarkable in their character. The 
Beloochees were, in 1810, commanded by Kbaun Jehaun Khaun, an en- 
terprising robber, the terror of all caravans and the vicinity. They for- 
merly lived in tents, and subsisted, as most nomadic hordes do, by pas- 
turage and pillage ; but they have lately applied themselves with industry 
and success to husbandry, and adopted the dress and manners of the Seis- 
taunees. The nominal prince of all Seistaun, in 1810, was Malek Behraum 
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Kyaunee, a reputed descendant from the ancient Kyaunian kings who ruled 
over Persia, and produced the famed Cyrus and his successors. Though 
this line of descent he at least very problematical, Malek believes it 
firmly ; he still assumes the name of king, and maintains, on a small scale, 
all the state and form of royalty. Ilis authority is, however, recognised 
hut in a small part of Seistaun, and his whole force does not exceed 1000 
men. Mis capital is Jellallabad, before mentioned, containing a few thou- 
sand people, and which lies amidst ruins of vast extent. An ancestor of 
this chief, named Malek Mahmoud, rose into great notice in the com- 
mencement of Naudir Shah’s career, and acquired possession of the greater 
part of lvhorasan, hut was ai last defeated and slain by orders of Naudir, 
who subsequently reduced llie whole of Seistaun, and transferred its 
government to his brother's son, Solimaun, who was chief in the time of 
Ahmed Shah, the founder of the Afghaun monarchy, submitted to him, 
and gave him his daughter in marriage. The Seistaunees used to pay a 
slight tribute to the successors of Achmed, and furnished him with a con- 
tingent. of troops ; and the present prince of Ileraut, the only one of the 
race of Achmed who has retained a portion of his dominions, is # married 
to a daughter of Malek Mahmoud, the present nominal chief of Seistaun. 

II. AFGHANIS!' A IJN JLMlOl’KR. 

M avinc described the kingdom, of Ileraut and principality of Seistaun as 
once integral parts of the Afghaun inouaichy, Afghanistan!! Proper will 
now' engage our attention. 

Boundaries ti'-d r].rtcnl.~\ This is a large and extensive portion of very 
irregular form, hounded by Celoochistaun on the S., by the Indus on the K., 
by the Mind *okot b, and by the Paropamisan mountains on the W., whilst 
its S.VV. angle L hounded by Seistaun on the S., and Heraut on the N., 
and on the N.W. by the desert of Kermaun. From long. 09" E. and 35" 
X., its boundary runs S.VV. to long. 08° E. and 33° N., whence it runs in a 
somewhat waving direction alongst the southern limit of the Paropamisan 
upland to 03" E. long., and 33" N. hit., from thence it runs N.W. to 02° 
long. E. and 34 N., from thence it runs due W. N. of the source of tin* 
Fuivah Rood, to 01" long. E. and 34" N. lat., forming in this small angle 
the dividing-line between the streams that run S. to the lake of Zurrah, 
and the principality of ileraut. Its gieatest extent from N. to S. is in the 
eastern part where its breadth occupies 0 degrees of latitude, or from the 
29th to the 35th degree, and upwards. Towards the W. its breadth does 
not exceed 3 degrees of latitude. Its greatest extent E. and W. is 1 2 
degrees, or from 61 to 73, but in the N.E. part it does not exceed 4 
degrees beyond the parallel of Caubul. Its form is so irregular as to be 
reducible to no determinate figure, and lienee the difficulty of calculating 
the amount of its surface in square miles. Balhi has calculated it at 
229,000 square miles, but in this lie included Seistaun on the W., and 
Mooltaun on the E. of the Indus, anti the provinces of Baulk and Badak- 
shaun. So that if these be excluded, the total superficies will not exceed 
150,4)00 square miles. 


CHAP. I.— NAME— HISTORY AND DIVISIONS. 

The modern appellation Afgkaunistaun is Persian, signifying, ‘ the country 
of the Afghauns,’ and is known to the natives only through that medium. 
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But. whence the Persian terms Afghaun and Afghaunistaun are derived none 
ran tell. The natives call their own nation Pooshtoon , and in the plural 
Pooshtauneh. Hence their language is called the Pooshtoo, Yet, according 
to Mr Elphinston himself, the Afghauns claim kindred with the Jews, 
and say that they are descended from one Afghaun, the graudson of Saul. 
It would appear from this, that if they acknowledge one Afghan n as the 
common ancestor of their nation, they must call themselves Afghauns as 
well as Pooshtoons. But whatever he the origin of the name Afghani t , 
we find no trace of it in ancient history nor geography. No trace of it 
appears in the books of the Ghubres, or even in those idle legends of the 
earliest Mussulmaun historians of Persia, who have been ridiculously dig- 
nified with the name. Mr Elphinston denies that the Pooshtoo language, 
as asserted by Sir William Jones, has any affinity with any of the Hebrew 
dialects ; while, on the other hand, it is affirmed by the translators of the 
Old Testament into that language, that it abounds more in Chaldaisms 
than any other language of Hindoostaun or Persia. It is clear, however, 
that at a very early period the Afghauns inhabited the mountains of Ghore, 
and are. perhaps the descendants of those Mardi who occasioned such 
trouble to Antiochus in his Bactrian war, Mardi being an ancient Persian 
generic name for mountaineers. According to Ilan way they inhabited 
the mountainous country to the E. of Heraut in the 7th century, the very 
tract inhabited by the Mardi of Pliny. They seem also to have early 
possessed this mountains of Soliniaun, or the southern mountains of 
Afghaunistaun. In the 9th century they are said by Ferishta to have been 
established in the north-eastern mountains of this region, and the greater 
part of them were nominally subjects of the Sammanean dynasty. At the 
commencement of the Ghiznean dynasty under Mahmood, they furnished 
a large part of his army, and that of his successors. As the Pooshtoo 
name for a mountain is Ghur, this may perhaps be the origin of the word 
Ghor, or Ghore, or Gaur, a name generally applied to the Paropamisan 
mountains in general, and to many places in particular in this region. The 
Sooree tribe of Afghauns inhabited the mountains of Ghore E. of Furrah, 
and their principal cities were Ghore, Feroozeoh, and Baumceaun. This 
Afghaun principality overthrew in the 12th century that of Ghiznec, and 
established a powerful empire over all eastern Persia, Baulkh, Badak- 
shaun, and India. But of this they were soon stripped by the Kowaraz- 
mian princes, their Indian dominions excepted. We hear no more of them 
till the time of Tamerlane, when they arc noticed by his flattering bio- 
grapher, Sherefeddin, under the name of Ouganes, and were then inde- 
pendent, and continued so, till they were partially subdued by Sultaun 
Baber and his successors, who having firmly established themselves on 
the throne of Delhi, the plains of Afgaunistaun were divided between 
these sovereigns and those of Persia, but the mountaineers still retained 
their independence. In the beginning of the 18th century the Ghiljie 
tribe of Afghauns founded an empire which included all Persia, and ex- 
tended westwards to the limits of the Russian and Turkish empires. Part 
only of Afghaunistaun, however, acknowledged their dominion. Nadir 
overthrew this dynasty, and annexed all Afghaunistaun to Persia, and soon 
after his death, the Doorranee dynasty of Afghauns was founded, which is 
now dissolved. 

Divisions,'] The Afghaun monarchy being dissolved, and Afghauni- 
staun Proper being the present subject of discussion, it is impossible to 
say wliat are its present political divisions, the whole being parcelled out 
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among the numerous sons of Futteh Khaun, late vizier to Shall Mali- 
mood, the last of the race who had any political power in this extensive 
region. These sons have been continually at variance with each other 
since that event. In 1809 the Afghaun monarchy comprehended the 
following divisions : Her aid, Seislaun, Fuvmh , Scalibund , Ghoraut , Bau- 
mecuun , liaulkh. Of these the two first have been described already. 
Furrah still remains as a part of Afghaunistaun being within its natural 
limits. The other three were in the Paropamisan country, to which the 
Roman ks and llazaurehs were subjected, who have also been described. 
Baulkh belongs at present to the Khaun of Khoondooz, an IJsbec chief. 
Leia, Sinde, Mooltaun, Bahawulpore Child), Ilazaureh, Dnimtour, Tur- 
naul, Puckholee, the Bumbas and Cukkas, and Cashmere — all these, 
lying on and to the E. of the. Indus, belong now to the ameers of Sinde anti 
Runjeet Sing, chief of Lahore, Drumtour excepted, which still belongs to 
Afghaunistaun, and is inhabited by the Jadoons. The remaining divisions 
comprehended Afghaunistaun Proper, Furrah, Subzwar, Candabar, Gliiz- 
noe, Caubul, Ghoorebund, Jellallabad, Pesliawer, Lumglmun, l)era Ismael 
Khaun, DeraGbazee Khaun, Bungushaut, Saufees, and Tagou, Damaun, 
Kuddeb, Chuchansoor, and Kislikee Gumlomee, near Seistaun* Araur- 
derreb, and Poosbt.ee Ko!\ All these were governed by liakims and 
sirdars : <lie former resilient governors, removable at pleasure ; the latter 
collectors of the revenue from the wandering tribes. This is all that can 
at present be said of its political division”. But Afghaunistaun, physi- 
cally considered, is divided into eastern and western, being divided by a 
great, mountain range running N. and S., which parts all the streams that 
run 10 tin* Indus, from rho..j that flow to the desert and the lake of Zur- 
rali : Candab.ir, I'*, rah, Subzwa., being the chief cities of the western ; 
Ghiznce, Caubui, Pishawer, of the eastern division. 


CHAP. II. — PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

Its predominant aspect is irregularity of surface*, being composed of lofty 
mountains, elevated uplands, rugged, deep, and narrow valleys, extensive 
plains, and every variety of surface that can he imagined ; so diversified 
indeed, that it would require a large volume to describe them. The rich 
and fertile plains are on the hanks of the Caubul river, in the vicinity of 
Candahar, on the banks of the Helmund, which is called the Gurmseer, or 
hot, flat region ; but the great body of the region is mountainous. Nature, 
in this country as in Switzerland, presents the most striking contrasts, — 
the icy climate of the poles alternating with the heat of the equator. The 
warm aud cold districts, says sultaun Baber, when describing Caubul or 
North-eastern Afghaunistaun, are close by each other. You may, in a sin- 
gle day in Caubul, go to a place where snow never falls, and in the space 
of two astronomical hours reach a place where it always lies. In fine, it 
is made up of mountains covered with eternal snows, hills of moderate 
height and easy ascent, rich plains, and stately forests, and these enlivened 
by innumerable streams of water. But Southern Afghaunistaun is not near 
so pleasing a country as the Northern. The southern hills, says Baber, 
or those of Kwajeh Ismail, Damaun, and Dukkee, have all a uniformity of 
aspect, being very low, with little glass, bad water, and not a tree, and 
which are an ugly and worthless country. At the same time, the moun- 
tains are worthy of the men : as the proverb says, ‘ a narrow place is 
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largo to the narrow-mi iuled.’ There are perhaps scarcely in the whole 
world such dismal looking hill-countries as these. These hills, so de- 
scribed, are between the range of Solimaun and the Indies. 

Mountains.] These are the Hindookhoosh, running E. and W., 
forming the northern boundary of Afghaunistaun, — and those called the 
Afghaunistaun mountains, consisting of two great parallel ranges, running 
N. and S., from which iimumerahle minor branches extend E. and W., 
intersected by as many valleys, running in the same direction as tin* lateral 
chains, the Ghorian mountains, and the mountainous upland of Subzwar 
to the S. of Heraut. 

Hindookhoosh . Ties is by far the loftiest range of those* above-men- 
tioned, being the western prolongation of the great Himalayan chain, the 
northern boundary of Hindoostaun. So far as this chain forms the north- 
ern limit of Afghaunistaun, the longitudinal extent is from 68“ E. long, to 
73” E. long.; or from the snowy peak, so called, to the N.W. of Caubul, 
to file source of the Abbaseen, a tributary of the Indus, an extent of 280 
B. miles and upwards in a direct line. Hindookhoosh is a Persian appella- 
tion, signifying ‘ the Indian mountain,’ corresponding to the Indian Caucasus 
of Stralio, Pliny, and Ptolemy. One would infer from this, that in the days 
of Alexander the Great, India extended as far VV. as the vicinity of Bau- 
meeauu, though now the Indus is its western limit. This range is covered 
with ever-during snows, soaring far beyond the inferior limit of constant 
congelation. It is visible to a vast distance, being conspicuous from Bac- 
tria and the borders of India, and seen from places far oil* in Tartary. 
Elphinston and liis suite, in their journey from Dera, Ismael Khaun, to 
Peshawor, first saw it at 100 miles’ distance, at the mouth of the valley 
of Kohaut ; and it would have been visible long before, had not the view 
been intercepted by the hills through which they had to pass. In appear - 
and*, it seemed very near, and presented a scene of unequalled magnifi- 
cence. The ridges and hollows of its sides were clearly discernible ; and 
this distinctness, joined to the softness and tranquillity which their distance 
gave them, produced a very singular and pleasing effect. The snowy ridge 
is by no means of equal altitude, being in some places surmounted by 
peaks of great height and magnitude, not tapering to a point, hut rising at 
once from their bases with amazing boldness and grandeur. Four ranges 
of mountains are seen to the N. of Peshawer, rising successively in eleva- 
tion, — the first having no snow, the second its summits clad with it, the 
third covered with it half-way down, and the fourth or central range com- 
pletely clothed in its snowy mantle. This range hears the name of the 
Hindookhoosh as far as the eastern frontier of Cashmere, in 77“ E. long. 
Beyond this it is called the Heemalleh , or Himalaya ; hut it is, in fact, 
the same range continued E. as far as Yunnan in China, — the greatest and 
grandest on the surface of the globe. The stupendous altitude of this 
range, the magnificence and variety of its lofty summits, the various na- 
tions by whom it i9 seen, and who seem to be brought together by this 
common object, and the awful and undisturbed solitude which reigns 
amidst its eternal snows, fill the mind of the spectator with ineffable" ad- 
miration and astonishment — such as language utterly tails in attempting to 
express. The height of several of its peaks, as taken by lieut. Macart- 
ney, showed an altitude of 1° 30' at 100 miles’ distance, which gives an 
elevation of 20,493 teet above the plain, an altitude surpassing that of 
Chimborazo, believed till recently to ho the highest of the Andes, 
the plain of Peshawer being at least 1500 feet above the level of the sea ; 
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and on the range itself, on the 18t,h of June, the snow had suffered no 
diminution, though in the plain of Peshawer the thermometer stood at 113" 
of Fahrenheit. The range towards its summit is perfectly hare of ver- 
dure, hut its base is well-wooded, while the peaks appear excessively rug- 
ged. Beside the passes already described in our account of the Paropa- 
liiisan country in the district of (ihorebund, there are other four passes to 
the E. of Ghorebuud, which lead into Afghaunistaun Proper, over the Ilin- 
dooklioosh, from the; district of Anderaub in Eastern Bactria. The first, is 
the pass of Pcnvan , which leads over to Charinaghzar. Between Penvau 
and the Hindookhoosh are seven minor passes, called ‘the seven younglings.’ 
These gradually resolve into two, which in their turn unite at the foot of the 
main pass to Anderaub. K. of this is the pass of Bazurul\ or Barendi 
leading from Seifahad direct to C’hannaghzar. E. of this again is the 
pass of Tool, (the Tulle of Sherefeddin) or the long pass, because it is a 
circuitous road. The most eastern is the pass of Kcrindah, <>r Khewak . 
at the; head of the valley of Punjshir. All these three passes are in the valley 
of Punjshir, and that of Tool is the best. The pass of Verm an is the worst 
of the four, and very difficult. The pass of Khewak , or Kurimlah , is the 
Kawucic, or Caonc , of Sherefeddin, in Kaufeeristaun. But Timoor, after 
his expedition against the Siapoos 1 es, or ‘ black vests/ did not enter i he head 
ol the Punjshir valley by Khewak, hut marched from it to Tool, taking 
it as the best, though longest road. Baber entered Afghamm.tann, or ra- 
ther (’anhul, by the (ihorebund valley, through the pass of Kipchak, 
from the N.W. There is another pass mentioned by Elphinston, leading 
up tin* valley of Punjcorah, and over the range at the head of the river of 
that nairm into Khan skit nr. By this pass a chief of the Enzufzies crossed 

the snowy mount. * with difficulty, and c onquered one of tin* Kaushkm 

khuuus, and took his capital, out was unable to retain his conquest, on 
taiouut of the difficulty of communication with his own tribe across the 
range. From the head of the Punjshir valley, in 35" 10' and 70" 10. long, 
the Hindookhoosh takes a deep S.E. bond for 80 miles, to where the 
kliaushkhaur riven- pierces the range in its way to the valley of tin* Cau- 
Iml river. From this point it again takes as deep a bend for 140 miles to 
the N. and N.E., as fa; as the sources of the Sheesha, in the lofty peak of 
Tutukaun Mutkaunee, in 35" 35' N. lat., from which it runs a straight 
course to where the Indus runs through the range, S.W. to Attock ; so 
that the Hindookhoosh, including its windings, forms, for 350 miles, the 
north frontier of Afghaunistaun. From this range many infciior ridges 
descend towards the centre of the Caubul valley, decreasing in altitude 
proportioned to their distance from it. The tops of the highest are ban*, 
hut their sides, and the whole of the inferior ridges, are well- wooded. 
Though three lower ranges o.dyare distinguishable when seen from the plain 
of Peshawer, many more are probably passed before reaching the snowy 
range. There is a plain between the first and second ranges ; and it is 
probable that higher and narrower valleys separate the more elevated ridges 
till the increasing roughness of the country renders them scarcely observ- 
able,* and thus the distinction is finally lost amid a confused mass of iiiouii~ 
tains. Three lateral ranges project from the great range at right angles to 
the inferior ridges. The most eastern is close to the Indus, and ends in a 
point opposite Torbaila. The next, called the ridge of Ailum, is of con- 
siderable height and breadth, and is divided from the former by the valley 
of Boonere. The third range is divided from that of Ailum by the val- 
ley of Sevvad, into which another valley from tin* N.W. , called Punjcorah, 
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opens. This most western branch is much broader than the two former, 
and extends so far S. as to join the roots of the Sufficed Koh, or * the white 
mountain/ across the Caubul river. Though not high, it is steep and 
rugged, and covered with pines. Between it and the southern projection of 
the Ilindookhoosh is the low and hot plain of Bijore. In the district of 
Sewad the snow covers the hills four months annually. Their summits have 
but few trees, hut their sides are covered with a profusion of pines, oaks, 
and wild olives ; lower down are many little valleys, well and beautifully 
watered, and enjoying a delicious climate. Their sides are adorned with 
a variety of European fruits and flowers, growing wild in the utmost 
profusion and perfection. Many beautiful kinds of ferns and similar 
plants are produced on the hills, with several elegant shrubs ; even the 
very rocks are beautified by the rich verdure of the mosses which cover 
them. The plain of Sewad, watered by a dear and beautiful stream, 
yields tw > crops of grain annually, of most kinds, — besides abundance of 
mulberry-trees, planes, and various species of fruit-trees. The Boonere 
hills are very similar to those of Sewad : like them, they enclose many 
small valleys, all opening on a great one, running S.E. and watered by 
the Burrindoo. These are narrower and worse-watered than those of 
Sewad, and consequently less fertile. The valley of Bijore is hounded 
westward by the projection of the Hindookhoosh. The subalpine tract 
is narrow and rugged in this part of the chain, particularly at the snowy 
peak of Coond, which is the southern point of the angular curve, and 
which descends abruptly into the low plain of Jellallabad. Beyond the 
N.W. point of the curve, the subalpine region resumes its extent and 
character, forming tin? Kohistaun or highlands of Caubul, well-watered, 
and even still more delightful than Sewad itself. All these northern or 
lateral valleys open on the south into the long valley of the Caubul 
river, which separates the subalpine region at the foot, of the llindoo- 
khoosh from the mountains of Solimaun, and seems to be a breach in a 
continued chain, once formed by these mountains, of more than 200 miles 
in length, with a breadth in some places of 25 miles. To the S.W. of 
Bijore is the valley of Coonner, through which runs the Kliaushkur to 
join that of Caubul. The lower part of this valley is hot, hut the upper 
part terminates in long glens, many of them pointing N.W. to the snowy 
peak of Coond. West of the Coonner valley is that of Mundrnor, where 
the river of Alingaur joins the Caubul river. At the head of this valley 
two others join, and form a figure like the letter Y — the eastern one called 
Alingaur, and the western Alishung. Each of these runs for about 20 
miles into the mountains. These valleys, with the plain of Jellallabad, 
form what is called the Lumghanafc . Successively W. of this are the val- 
leys of Oosbeen and Tugow ; the latter is a longer valley than any of those 
yet mentioned. All the mouths of these valleys rise in proportion as we 
ascend the valley of the Caubul river westward ; hut those of Oosbeen 
and Tugow are very sensibly elevated above the rest, and have the climate 
of Caubul. \V* of these is the Kohistaun of Caubul, comprehending 
the valleys of Nijrow, Punjsheer Ghorebund, with the minor valleys which 
open into them, as Sunjeer, between Nijrow and Punjsheer, Doornautneh 
and Sauleh Auleng, between Punjsheer and Ghorebund. S. of these 
is the Koh Damaun, or skirt of the mountains, or small fertile plains 
alongst the foot of the subalpine region. From the level of the Caubul 
river valley to the principal ridge of the llimiookhoosh, the siibalpiuc 
region is from 70 to 100 and 120 miles of breadth, and in some places 
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less, as the cliain deviates more or less from a direct line. Tins snowy 
peak of Hindookhoosh 80 British miles N. W. of Caubtd is stated by 
Elphinston s information to be the western termination, as no line of per- 
petual snow can be traced farther W. But, in Fraser’s appendix of routes, 
the snowy range must extend 40 miles farther W., as it is there stated, 
that in the range between Baumeeaun and Saurbagh, the passes are bad, 
the hills covered generally with snow, and the road impassable in winter 
for caravans. In Elphinston’s appendix, it is stated, that by the route 
from Candahar to Baulkh, no snowy mountains are crossed, but only hills 
bearing snow 4 months annually; and that this route crosses the range 
only 50 miles to the W. of the Hindookhoosh peak. But, on looking his 
map, the route from Candahar to Baulkh crosses the range more than 100 
miles to the W. of that point, and 70 miles to the YV. of the pass of Bau- 
mecaun, mentioned in Fraser’s appendix of routes. We therefore think 
that the snowy range does not terminate at that peak, hut at a point to the 
W. of the Baumeeaun pass ; but bow far, it is impossible, for want of 
further and better information, to say. 

Range of Soli maun, ^V.] Whilst the range of the Hindookhoosh may 
he said to belong as much to Toorkistaun and Tartary as to AfghaiTuistauu, 
the range now to he described, and those connected with it, belong wholly 
to it. To the S. of the Caubul river, the country is equally mountainous 
as on the N. Amongst these, the Sutleed Koh or Speenghur, stands pre- 
eminent, as the Mont Blanc of the Afghaunistaun mountains. It is sepa- 
rated from the snowy peak of Cooiul, the south point of the angle formed 
by tlie deep bend of the Hindookhoosh, by the Caubul river only, from 
which it vises with a very steep acclivity. It is here that the great mass 
of mountainous country to the F. may be said to commence ; and the 
whole, including Afghaunistaun, Beloochistaun, and Lus, may he considered 
as an enormous lateral range thrown oil* from the Hindookhoosh, — the 
western prolong” ion of i be sublime Himalaya, in 71" E. long, and 31" 
30' N. lat., the narrow valley of the Caubul river only intervening, and 
extending 8. and S.W. full 700 B. miles, in a direct line, to capes Urboo 
and Monze, In N. lat. 25" and E. long. G7", 55 miles N.W. of the mouth 
of the Indus. The Afghaunistaun division of this mass extends to 30" 40' 
N. lat. , and the Brahooick, or Beloochistaun division, extends from 
thence to the coast. Its breadth is great, proportioned to its length : far 
exceeding that of the Alps, Pyrenees, Allcghanies, or Andes, the direct 
breadth of which last is not above 120 miles between this opposite basest 
But in the mass now under consideration, its general breadth is from 200 
to 240 B. miles direct, and in one place only 180 miles. Of this mass, 
the Solimaun range seems to be the eastern crest, whence numerous late- 
ral ridges project in that direction ; hut we have not information sufficient to 
enable us to speak with precision on this point. The ranges are so numerous 
and so intersected as to render it impossible to say which is the. principal 
crest of this mountainous /egion. Between Peshawer and the Suite ed 
Koh, a distance of 75 miles S.S.W., 4 ranges of mountains are seen to rise 

H the c ase of the Andes, tlievc is, however, one exception, where the gieat ehain 
divides itself into two longitudinal ranges running parallel to each other tor <i deg. and 
embracing between them the extensive and highly elevated plateau which contains the 
great lake of Titicaca. The space thus occupied by the two branch.* and great upland 
is more than 5 deg. directly across between the parallels of 1 1" and ^0“ »S. lat. \\ e have 
thought it proper to mention this exception, as otherwise it might have been supposed 
that we were either ignorant of this newly-discovered tael, or bad omitted it hum 
carelessness. The range of the rocky mountains at the source of the Missoni i is also 
of great breadth. 

I v. 2 Y 
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in successive elevation westward till they reach this point. From thin 
point the range runs S.W. to the source of the Koorrum, where it brun- 
ches off into two ranges running S.S.W. and S.S.E. ; the formei passing 
alongst the E. side of the elevated upland of Ghiznee to 30° N. lat., se- 
parating all the sources of those streams that descend to the Helmundand 
to the sandy desert, from those that How E. to the Indus, as the Zhobe, 
the Gomul, the Koorrum, and others, — whilst the other, called the Soli- 
maun range, passing to the S.S.E. of the Suffeed Koh, is pierced by the 
Koorrum, 12 miles S. of Huryoob. It then runs S. to 31° N. lat., form- 
ing in its progress the mountainous region of the Jadrauns. From this it 
runs still S. to the Gomul, forming a mountain mass, covered with pine 
forests, and inhabited by the wild hill* tribe of Vizerecs. Running farther 
jS. through the countries of the Sheraunces and Zmurrees, as far as 29 ' 
N. lat., it joins the Brahooick mountains. The highest part of the Soli- 
mauny range is near its commencement, as the Suffeed Koh has snow all 
the year, hut no other part of the range, as Elphinston says, has snow in 
summer. In the Sheraunee country is the lofty peak of Tukte Solimaun , 
or i the throne of Solomon,’ and called in Pooshtoo, Casstnj Ghur , or ‘ the 
mountain of the Chasas.’ Snow lies on it three months annually, and on the 
surrounding mountains for only two months. At the distance of 60 miles 
from Dera Isinael Khaun, it had its angle of altitude at 1° 30', which gives 
a perpendicular elevation of 12,830 feet above that point, or 13,000 foot 
above the sea. Two of the gentlemen composing the mission, while at 
Dera Ismael Khaun in the month of January, made an attempt to arrive 
at and scale the peak ; hut, after a fatiguing march of three days, they 
found themselves still three days’ journey from the base of the mountain, 
and were informed that its upper part was inaccessible from snow, and 
therefore desisted from proceeding farther. Elphinston supposes the 
mountainous tract of the Ztnurrees as high as most parts of the Cassay 
Ghur ; and it is distinctly visible from Mooltaun, though 100 miles dis- 
tant. Beyond this the range curves deeply to the S.W. from the Indus, 
and is not visible from Shekarpoor : but in Lower Sindo it again bends to- 
wards the river, and is visible all the way to Tatta, about 30 coss distant. 
The base of the western range must at least he regarded as the highest land 
in Afghaunistaun, where the slope is to the E. and to the W.; but it must 
he remarked, that the eastern declination is much greater than the western, 
the level of the great sandy waste of Seistaun, Belooehistaun, and Mek- 
raun, being much higher than that of the Indus. But we are ignorant 
of the precise elevation of this western level, which serves as the base of 
the western range, and the height of the range itself ; hut that it is much 
higher than the Solimanny, or eastern range, may he inferred from Pottin- 
ger’s journal, who ascended the pass of the Kohunwaut, from Bayla all 
the way to Kelaut : “ On the ?'th of February, our bags of water were 

frozen this morning into a mass of ice, and our people would not venture 
out before 8 A. m., when we mounted ; and after a very fatiguing march 
of 50 miles through a bleak and desert country, we arrived at the village 
of Soheraub, seated on a plain of the same name, at 9 p. M. It became 
so piercing cold after sunset, that we were obliged to dismount and 11 lead 
the camels, which wore nearly exhausted from famine and toil when we 
got to the village, wjierc a Mingulce Brahooe kindled a fire for us, and 
gave up his own house to us, himself and family going into a neighbour’s. 
The mountains on the E. of this plain are exceedingly lofty, and their 
summits white with snow. A snowy peak also appeared during the latter 
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part of tins day's niarcii, winch we subsequently found to be upwards of 
75 miles N. of Kelaut, and must have been, when we first saw it, at the 
most moderate calculation, 150 miles distant.” This gives an elevation 
of 15,000 feet above the point where first descried, and much more than 
that above the level of the sea, if the piercing cold which Pottinger and 
his fellow-travellers endured, as stated above, be considered, in their ascent 
from Khozdar, 27° 58' N. lat. to Soheraub. This peak is the Kohcn Tchi- 
hultann , or ‘the mountain of 40 bodies,’ supposed to be those of so many 
saints, whom Mohammed left among the lhahooes for their conversion": 
05 miles N.E. of this, in direct distance, is another peak of equal altitude, 
called Tukkaloo in the maps of Pottinger and Elphinstou. Now, as these 
lofty peaks belong to lateral ridges projecting westward from the main 
range or dividing ridge, it is conclusively evident, taken in connection with 
vvliat has been above; observed, that the western range is much higher than 
the eastern, or Solimauny range. On both sides of the Solimauny range 
the slope is deep and sudden, from the southern limit of Afghaunistaun, as 
far N. as the (found ; but it is by far more so on the eastern side, the 
western level being much more elevated than it. To the N. of this stream 
both sides of the range become intricate, by the numerous minor hills 
projected to the E. and the \V. ; hut the descent is much more gradual on 
both sides, the western especially, where the high upland to the E. of 
(ihiznee meets it, which is perhaps higher than many parts of the Soli- 
mauny itself to th » S. of that point. — Two ranges of minor height run 
parallel with the Solimauny i singe, from the southern borders of Afgbaun- 
istaun, on its eastern side, as far as 32° 20' N. lat. The first of these is 
higher than the second or more eastern, and between them is a rugged but 
cultivated country, possessed by the Sheraunees. All of these are pierced 
by \ alleys running east war !, and sending streams to the Damaun or plain 
on the hank of t! Indus. The Solimauny range is stated to he composed 
of hard black . >ck, — whilst the next consists of red stone, equally 
hard, — hut the third is composed of friable sandstone. Whilst the sides of 
the high range are covered with pines, their summits are all hare. Those 
of the second range are covered with olives and other trees ; hut the third 
mi lowest range is entirely bare, blit in the hollows, which contain some 
brushwood. To the N. of Rughzee, in 32° 20' "N. lat., a range runs E. 
lioin the Solimauny as far as Punniallee, steep, craggy, and hare, scarcely 
passable, hut in one place, where there is a breach in the range 1 . It ends 
in an abrupt cliff, 900 feet high, opposite Punniallee. Its whole length is 
not above 60 miles, and marks the boundary between the plain of the In- 
dus to the S. and the hilly country, which immediately succeeds, to the 
N. Another range, called the Salt range, runs S.E. from the Sufficed Koh, 
;:s far as Kallabaugh on the Indus, passing to the 8. of Teerah. At Kal- 
lahaugh it cresses tilt; Indus ; or, to speak more correctly, the Indus passes 
through a gap in the ridge, 350 yards wide, and stretches across part of 
the Punjaub, and ends at Jellaulpoor, on the western hank of the Ilydas- 
pes. It diminishes in height as it gets farther S.E. from the Sufficed Koh. 
It is, however, higher and broader than the Sunniallee hills. It abounds 
in salt, which is dug out in various places. In the Punjaub it produces 
a rock-salt of a brownish hue, called Lahore salt. N. ot this is the third 
range, running from the eastern -side of Sufficed koh, straight E. to tin; 
Indus, and beyond it, but not tar, as that river pierces it at Neelaub. It 
is called the Teerah range, and the range of Kliybor, because inhabited 
by that Afghaun tribe. It is a very, lofty range, increasing in elevation 
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as it goes westwards to Suffeed Koh. In Kennels memoir this range 
is called the heights of Sindia Busteh, and are described as craggy, 
steep, and tremendous, separating the Bungushate from the Lumghan- 
ate, and having pretty wide valleys. At Koliaut, near its eastern extrem- 
ity, the snow lies till the spring is far advanced ; and even on the parts 
adjacent to the Indus snow falls at times. From the Indus to Suffeed 
Koh, this range runs 120 B. miles W., and then, piercing the Soliinauny 
range at that point of its commencement, runs 8. and S.W., passing to 
the E. of Ghiznee, as far as 30° N. lat. and 67" E. long, of Greenwich, 
where it joins the Beloochistaun mountains. This range, thus extended, 
may he justly considered as the Montes Parveti of Ptolemy, which se- 
parated the Indians from Arachosia and Paropamisus. The 8. W. ter- 
mination of this range is called Khurlukkee. From this great dividing 
range others are projected to the W., as the range separating Pisheen 
from Shawl on the S. The central elevation of this lateral range is called 
Tukkatoo, the highest point, which gives name to the whole, being high 
and steep compared with the surrounding hills. Another range, leaving 
to tin; 8. the table land of Kelaut, runs N. and N.E. under the names of 
Sjjccn-jfttijzeh, Kho„u/i, and Khujch Amraun , and Toba its N. E. ex- 
tremity, where it joins the main range near the source of the Lora. It 
is stated to he a broad range, but neither high nor steep ; but it rises in 
elevation as it proceeds N.E., where snow lies on it for three months an- 
nually. As this range is called Roghaunee where it runs to the N., and 
Amraun Khojeh where it runs N.E., the ancient name Arachosia , and the 
modern Arokhaje , have very probably some connection with this range, 
which was probably the northern boundary separating it from Paropamisus. 
The other ranges, which ramify from the main range, are so numerous 
and so interwoven, that it is impossible to convey any thing like a clear 
description in words ; and for further satisfaction, the reader is referred to 
the maps of Pottinger and Elphinston, where more; will he communicated 
by a single glance than by any verbal description. Thu district of Subz - 
wanr, or Isfezaur , in the N.W. angle of Afghaunistaun, and to the 8. of 
lleraut, is an elevated upland, covered with lofty mountains, where the 
snow remains live months annually. These are a continuation of the Pa- 
mpamisan mass, which stretch across that district into Persian Khorassaun, 
and are covered with extensive forests. 

Rivers.] Though Afghaunistaun he a country of large dimensions, it 
has few large rivers. Except the Indus , its eastern boundary, they are all 
fordable during some part of the year. The largest partake of the charac- 
ter of torrents, which, though they often come down with great force, yet 
soon run olf. Their importance is also diminished by the drains which are 
made from them for irrigating the lields. The rivers in Western Afghaunis- 
taun are the Fur rah- rood, the Etymandrus , the Khaush-rood, the Urghun- 
dauh , the Turnuck , the Urghessaun , and the Lora. The first of these 
streams rises about 75 B. miles S.E. of lleraut. In the cold season it is 
from 50 to 60 yards broad, but in the hot season it is unfordable and very 
rapid. It is joined above Furrah and below Guram* by a branch of ecpial 
length and magnitude, called the Jizia-rood. It. falls into the lake of oeis- 
taun at the N.W. angle, after a course of 200 miles in a straight line. 

The Etymandrus , Hind mind or Helm and, llermund or llelbund — foi 
it goes by all these names — rises 20 miles W. of Caubul at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Kohee Baba. It is composed of three small streams, all of 
which meet at Gardundeewar, 20 miles below their sources. It runs a 
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S.W. and then a W. course to the lake of Seistaun of full 600 B. miles, 
more than 200 of which are within the Paropamisan mountains, after 
which it enters the cultivated plains of the Dooraunees. These, however, 
are not of any great breadth, and the river soon enters a desert which ex- 
tends all the way to its termination in the lake of Seistaun. Though for- 
dable for most part of the year throughout the whole of its course, the river 
is still a considerable stream. 1 ’ The (Jrghundaub rises in the Hazaureh 
hills, 80 miles X.E. by N. of Kandahar, passes within five coss of it to the 
N. and \V., and joins the Heluiund five coss below Girishk on its left hank, 
after a course of 150 miles. The hhaush-rood rises at Sakkir, about 00 miles 
S.E. of Ile.raut, and, after a course of 150 miles, joins the llelmund al 
Konesheen on its right bank. It is larger than the Urghunduub. 

In Eastern Afghaimi.staun the most noted streams are the river of Khaush- 
lihaur , the river of Caubul , the Abba Seui, the Koonnn , the Gonad, and 
the minor streams watering the valleys projecting S. from the Hindoo- 
klioosh. 'The Khaushfchaur river is a large stream which rises in the snowy 
peak of Pooshteekhur, being separated merely by an intervening ridge from 
the source of the Oxus to the N- From this point it runs S.W., having 
two ranges of lofty snow-clad mountains bordering its course all tin* way to 
the I lindookhoosh. Near Droosl* ’t receives the Shccsha, a large stream, from 
the N.K., and then, passing through a gap of the Hindookhoosh, it enters 
the district of Kuttore, or Kmifireestaun, having on its right the southern 
projection of that range, and on its left mountains of great elevation, but 
not bearing perpetual snow, running parallel to it. Having passed tlm 
snowy peak of Coond to the S.W., it pierces the sulmlpine ranges to the 
S., and rushes with great violence into the valley of the Caubul river, which 
it joins at the village' if Kainnia, after a comparative course of 330 13. miles. 
The combined stream of the Khaushkhaur and river of Caubul runs 100 
miles eastward till joins the Indus three miles above the fortress of At- 
tock on the oppos ; • hank. Die river of Caubul is formed by the junction 
of the (Jhuruhund and Panjshnr river below Cliiarakar, and is there called 
the Barnn river in Baber’s memoirs. Both these streams are very con- 
siderable, the former coming from the Hindookhoosh peak, N. of Bau- 
ineeaun, and the latter 100 miles E. of it from the same range, the one 
running S.E. and the other S.W. to their junction. At Cliiarakar the 
Ghorehund receives the river of Shibbertoo , coming 50 miles from the W. 
at, the foot of the Shiber pass. At Baureekaub the Baran, or combined 
stream of the Ghorehund and Punjshur, receives the river of Ghizuec , a 
stream little inferior to either, which rises a little to the S.W. of Ghiznee, 
passes by that once renowned capital of Subuktagee Mohammed, and run- 
ning N. and N.E., receives in its progress the little river of Caubul, a stream 
ten yards broad, and which runs in the snowy hill of Kohce Baba. This 
small streamlet communicates its name to the whole river as far as the .junc- 
tion with the Baran at Baureekaub, though in strict propriety it should he 
called the river of Ghiznee. From this point of junction tin* name of the 
Baran is lost in that of the Caubul river, which runs eastwards rapidly, 

being increased in its course by all the brooks that on either side run 

• 

! ' By some unaccountable oversight in the Appendix to IOlphiriston’s Caubul, the 
whole course of this river is made only 360 miles, 260 to Girishk and 100 from thence 
to the lake of Seistaun; when, by the map itself, the direct distance of the latter portion 
is at least 3 R) miles ; and Hlphinston, in his second edition, does not appear to have 
noticed the mistake or observed the discrepancy, for in his account he makes the whole 
eourse of the Heluiund only 100 instead of 600 miles as in his own map, exclusive of 
its windings, which are many and great. 
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down from tlie bordering hills, till it meets the Khaushkaur river at Kam- 
ma, when the whole stream takes the name of the Kamma, from the village 
at the junction. From the plain of Caubul E. to the plain of Jellallahad 
on the right hank of the river, the country is called Nemgrahaur, or the 
nine rivers, because so many in that space descend from the hills on the S. 
to the Cauhul river. On the N. side, the rivers of Tugow and Oozbenn, 
and the combined stream of Alislmng and Alingahur join the Cauhul 
above its junction with the Khaushkaur. Above Noushehra, the Kamma 
receives the river of Sew (id (the Suaslus of Ptolemy), a large stream com- 
posed of the Punjcora and Lundye streams, the one coming from the N.VV. 
and the other from the N.E., and meeting at Tutookaun Mutkaunee, where 
the name of both is lost in that of the Sewad. From the sources of both to 
the junction is 50 miles, and as much from the confluence to its exit in the 
Kamma. From such an accession of numerous streams — not to name those 
which come from the Tocrah hills on the S. — the Kamma, or river of Cau- 
hul should he a very large river ; hut it is of little or no use for internal com- 
munication, being too rapid to admit of navigation, having numerous rapids 
and whirlpools. At the valley of Peshawer the river is broken into three 
great branches, which re-unite 12 miles below at Dobundee, the most 
northern receiving the Sewad river two coss above Hushtnuggur, five from 
Dohumlee, and fifteen miles N.E. of Peshawer. 10 Opposite Noushehra, be- 
low the re-union, the whole riven* was 400 yards broad in the middle of June, 
deep, clear, and rapid. At the point of junction with the Indus are 
numerous rocks, and as both rivers run with vast rapidity, the sight and 
the sound produced by the dashing of their waters are grand and sublime. 
A great accession of water is here made to the Indus, for, though it be 
sometimes fordable above the junction, it is never so below it. From the 
source of the Khaushkaur river to this point is above 400 miles, and from 
that of the (ihorebimd above 300 miles. The Abba Seat is a small stream 
entering the Indus at Mullai, on the right bank, about- 100 miles above 
Attock. It rises about 1 20 miles N.W. of its mouth, in a snowy peak of the 
Ilindookhoosh, called Son Chukesur. This stream has been mistaken by the 
neighbouring Afghauns for the principal stream of the Indus. From the N. 
side, of the same mountain the Shusha rises and runs W. to the Khaushkaur 
river. The, Koorrum is a pretty large stream, rising 12 miles S.W. of 
Ilurvoob, E.N.E. of Ghiznee, and which, after a course of 115 miles, joins 


10 Elphinst on’s map contradicts description, for then* the Sewad river enters 
the Kamma below II ushtuuggur, instead of above or to the W. of it, and riot into the 
northern branch, as he says, blit below the point where they all unite into one stream, 
in another place he makes the Burrindoo, or river of Booucre, enter tlie Indus at Dcr- 
bend SO miles above Torbuila, whereas his map makes it enter the Indus more than 20 
miles below Torhaila, or 10 miles below Jlerhend. It is impossible for want of further 
information to say whether the verbal description or the map in these instances be right, 
but such both cannot he. JMr Elphinston has candidly acknowledged an error in his map 
respecting the course of the Bijore river, which he makes to run S. Si. to the Sewad 
river, and to join it halfway below the continence of the Punjcora and Lundye rivers, 
lie now says that the Bijore river joins the Punjcora river a march or two above its 
junction with the Lundye river, so that it runs to the N.E. instead of to the S. E. as 
in the map. It is joined by the Jomlol or Chindoul river a march below Bijore in 
its course to the Punjcora. llenncl also, in his map, makes the Bijore and Cbindoul 
rivers fall into the Punjcora river above its continence with the Lundye ; and, indeed, 
the fact is plain from Faber himself, who tells us that he marched from Bijore to its 
junction with the C'liindoul, and from thence to the junction of the Bijore river with 
the Punjcora. Hushtnuggur, though it be plainly oil the Sewad river, is also placed, in 
Elphinston’s map, on the Kamma, immediately below the confluence of the three 
branches, and above the junction of the Sewad with the Kamma. The truth seems 
to be this, that Hushtnuggur stands on the Sewad river, which a few miles below 
enters the Kamma. 
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tlie Indus 3 miles E.S.E. of Kagal walla. 1 he bed of this stream, when 
crossed by the British embassy, in February, was 3 ] furlongs broad, the 
stream shallow, with only one foot water, the bed sandy, but its descent 
is very great, and it must be very rapid oil the melting of the snow. It 
was then at its lowest point, and must in summer he a deep and powerful 
stream. A number of canals brought from it into the Ecsakhail valley con- 
siderably diminish its stream near its junction with the Indus. It is joined 
by the Gumbela at Lukkee. The next stream to the S. is the Gomul , a river 
of much longer course than the Koorum ; hut its waters notwithstanding 
never reach the Indus, hut when swelled by the rains. This river is ihe 
Cow Mull of D’Anville, Kirkpatrick, and Kennel, and has been confounded 
by them with the Koorum, or the river of Bughzan and Bunnoo. D’An- 
ville represents this diminutive stream a’ larger than the Indus or tin* 
Kamma; and Kennel calls it the Great River of liuugus//, whereas tit:* 
Bungushate is not watered by that river at all, hut by the Koorum, which 
is but a small stream compared to the Kamma, or river of Caubul. Dif- 
ferent other streams to the 8. of the Gomul, issue from the mountains at 
Zirkunce, Deraubund, Choudwa, Wukwa, all running through valleys, and 
the two latter completely pierce; the mountains of Solimaun, one rising in 
Spnstaaml the other in the Moosakhail district , both W. of that range, and 
both reaching the Indus whe.; sw» Med with the rain. 

Lake of An b island fdiC\ There is only one small lake in all Afghann- 
istaun. It is called Aubislandeft , which in Persian means ‘ standing wa- 
ter,’ and lies to the S. of Ghiznee. The tra.t surrounding this lake forms 
a basin, of which it is the centre, and is free from hills, moderately fertile, 
forming the highest part of the. elevated upland of Ghiznee. All the. 
streams to the W\ of the JMummye range, N. of Gnash tch, S. of Gliiz- 
nee, and E. cf M klo»#r, run into ibis lake, as the Puttsso, the Jilga, tlu; 
Guashteh, and others. In dry weather tliis lake is from three to four miles 
in diameter, hut it is twice as much after floods. Its water is salt. It ap- 
pears, from Baber’s description of it, to he much frequented by water- 
fowl of various kinds. 


CIIAP. III.— CI/.MATK AND PRODUCTIONS. 

Climate .] Afghaunistaun, like India, is subjected to the SAW monsoon, 
hut in a much less degree, (its force being exhausted at no great distance 
from the sea,) and is not at all perceptible at Candahar. It is, however, 
much more felt in the north-eastern part, which it receives from the K. 
The countries under the Ilindooklioosh, such as Puckholee, Boon ere, and 
So wad, have all a share of the monsoon rains, which diminish as they go 
\W, and at Sevvad are reduced to a month of clouds, with occasional 
showers, near the end of July and beginning of August. The rain which 
falls in winter, and which assumes the form of rain or snow, according to 
the temperature of the place, is of much greater importance to agriculture 
than the S.W. monsoon. Except in the districts above-specified, it is the 
most* considerable rainy season in Afghaunistaun. Where it falls in the form 
of snow it is the most beneficial to agriculture, but where it falls as rain it 
is less so than that of the spring, the inferior quantity of the latter being 
more than compensated by the opportuneness of its fall. The spring rain 
falls generally at different times, for a fortnight, in some places, and for a 
month in others. Both this and the winter rain come, it is said, from the 
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W. From the varied nature of the surface in Afghaunistaun, the climate 
must he necessarily very various ; much more so, than from the mere dif- 
ference of latitude. It is also materially affected by the direction of the 
prevailing winds. Some blow over snowy mountains, others are heated in 
summer and rendered cold in winter by passing over deserts, some places 
are refreshed in summer by breezes from moister countries, and some are 
so surrounded by hills as to be inaccessible to any wind whatever. In the 
plain of Caubul the wind in spring blows incessantly from the N., and is 
hence called the breeze of Perwaun, a town N. of Caubul, at the foot of 
the Jlindookhoosh. In the district of Peshawer, which is a low plain, 
surrounded by hills except on the E., the air is much confined and the beat 
greatly increased. In the summer of 1809, esteemed as a mild one, the 
thermometer, suspended in a tent artificially cooled, stood for several days 
at 1 1 and 113”, which is as high as in the hottest parts of India, and its 
greatest beat, in the sun, Mr Elphinstoi judges, would be 120”, and its 
greatest depression in the course of the year 25”. Put the duration of this 
beat is not so great as that of an Indian summer, and is compensated by a 
much colder winter, and the snow-clad peaks of the sublime Hindoo- 
khoosh'are ever in sight, exhibiting the appearance of eternal winter. 
After the middle of July a cold wind sets in from the E., which produces 
cool and cloudy weather, and winter is reckoned to commence in the latter 
half of September, and the succeeding months grow progressive?! y colder 
till February, and boar frost frequently covers the ground to the middle of 
March, in the mornings. After that, the *olar beat increases so much, as 
to be disagreeable by 8 A. m., and the weather gets gradually hotter till 
May, when the very wind, which previously tempered the increasing heat, 
becomes itself heated. Western Afghaunistaun is, however, colder than 
Eastern Afghaunistaun ; as a proof of this, the western winds are much 
colder than those from the east. But the coldest parts are those imme- 
diately to the E. and W. of the dividing range. Though Candaliar has, 
comparatively, a hot climate, and has no snow in winter, yet it gets gra- 
dually colder to the S. N. and E. In this last direction, as we ascend the 
valley of the Turnuk, the cold increases at every stage and the summer 
heat proportionally diminishes. Even at Kelautee Ghiljee snowfalls often 
and lasts long, and the Turnuk is often frozen so as to bear a man, and yet 
it is in the lowest part of the Turnuk valley. In the high tract, 8. of that 
valley, the cold is very great. To the N. of (fhiznee the cold gradually 
diminishes, till we arrive at the Kohdamaun and Kohistaun, N. of Caubul, 
where it again increases, and that gradually, as the country rises towards 
the Ilindookhoosh. Caubul itself being lower than (Jhiznee, and more 
inclosed by hills, is not so cold as it. The cold of winter is equal to, and 
more steady, than that of England ; but the summer is much hotter, in so 
much so, that the people are unwilling to expose themselves to its influence 
during that season. The climate may be generally pronounced dry, and 
little subject to rain, fogs, or clouds. We know too little of the climate 
to say precisely what is its degree of salubrity. The inhabitants appear 
generally stout, active, and of larger size than those of India, and fyw of 
those epidemic diseases, which make so much havoc in other countries, as 
the plague, cholera morbus, and yellow fever, are known there. Fevers 
and agues are common in autumn, and are sometimes felt in spring. 
Coughs, as might be expected in a climate whose variations are sudden 
and frequent, are very common and troublesome, and dangerous in winter. 
The smrfl-pox carries oft’ many, and the vaccine inoculation lias not yet 
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been introduced into common practice. Ophthalmia is a common dis* 

ease. 

Animals. - ] Lions are rare, but tigers and leopards are numerous in 
Eastern Afghaunistaun. Wolves, hyainas, jackals, foxes, and hares, are 
abundant. Bears are very common in all the woody mountains. Many 
kinds of deer, including the elk, are found in all the mountains, hut ante- 
lopes are rare, and confined to the plains. Wild sheep and wild goats are 
common in the eastern hills. Porcupines, hedge-hogs, mangooses, ferrets, 
and wild dogs, are numerous, and apes are found in the valley of the 
Khaushkaur river. In the mountains the flying-fox is found. Caubul was 
once a great mart for horses, not less than GO, 000 being annually brought 
into this country from the Usher Tartars. Sheep is the great stock of the 
pastoral tribes, of the kind called in Persian doornba , having tails a foot 
broad, almost entirely composed of fat. A long-haired species of cats 
called bo or auks, is much esteemed, and great numbers of this species are 
annually exported to the neighbouring countries. It is remarkable that 
neither elephants nor rhinoceroses are now to be found W. of the Indus, al- 
though the latter existed in Baber’s days, and the former in those of 
Alexander the Great, who seems to have procured them in the lower valleys 
of So wad and Boonere, nca r the Indus. That both are not now, as then, 
to he found, seems evidence that the country is better peopled and 
more cultivated than in tln^e days. The feathered tribes, both wild, 
tame, and aquatic, are numerous. Of eagles there are two or three species, 
and of hawks many. Herons, cranes, and storks, are common, as are wild 
ducks, geese, swan;,, partridges, quails, and that beautiful bird the Greek 
partridge, called in India tie hill-chuck ore, and cupk by the Persians and 
Afghauns. Cue 1 " ,s vhicli are '•are, and magpies which are unknown, in 
India, abound in Afghaunistaun, hut neither peacocks nor parrots exist there. 
Of the reptiles of this country, the snakes are mostly innocent, hut the scor- 
pions of Peshawer are notorious for their size and venom, yet their bite is 
seldom or never fatal. There are no crocodiles, hut turtles and tortoises 
arc common. 

Vegetation .] Very little is known of the vegetation. The best account 
we have is from Baber himself, who is lavish in his praises of it, hut it 
must be remembered, that though a florist he was no botanist, and Mr 
Elphinston was no farther W. than Peshawer. Both he and Baber agree 
in their admiration of the beautiful plain of Peshawer, covered with a va- 
ried profusion of the richest vegetation. The orchards scattered over the 
country, contain a profusion of plum, apple, peach, pear, quince, and pome- 
granate-trees, which display a variety and brilliancy of blossom, seldom 
equalled, and never excelled, whilst the uncultivated parts present a thick 
elastic soil, never equalled hut in some parts of England. This rich plain 
is also plentifully irrigated by water-courses and canals. Never was a 
spot, says Elphinston, of the same extent better peopled. The bearings of 
32 villages were taken from one height, all within the compass of four 
miles, all large, neat, clean, and set off with trees. Every stream, how- 
ever small, had a little bridge of masonry, ornamented with a small tower 
at each end. The greater part of the trees on the plain were mulberries 
or other trees. Several picturesque groups of trees adorn the plain, and 
tamarisks here grow to the height of 40 feet. Baber praises the anemo- 
nies and other wild flowers that ornament the meadows of Peshawer : El- 
phinston, on the contrary, saw none of these, but says that the want of 
these was fully compensated, in his eyes, by the prolusion of dandelions 

iv. 2 z 
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and other weeds so common in England. Roses are abundant. English 
flowers are found in the gardens of Peshawer ; but the gardens of Caubul 
are the boast of the Afghauns. The fruits, both of cold and hot climates, 
are found in the vicinity of Caubul. Those of the cold districts are grapes, 
pomegranates, apricots, pears, apples, quinces, jujubes, damsons, almonds, 
and walnuts, all in great abundance. The cherry-trees were introduced 
by Baber himself from India, and now thrive well. The fruits of the hot 
climates are oranges, citrons, amluks, and sugar-cane. The wines of Dereh- 
Nur are famous over all the Lumghanate, and are of two kinds, yellow 
and red. The grapes of Ghiznee are superior to those of Caubul, and its 
melons more abundant. Madder is the chief object of cultivation in this 
district, and is the most profitable crop. On the slopes of the Hindoo- 
klioosn are many forests of pines, firs, oaks, and mastic. The pistachio- 
tree grows wild in the Hindokohoosh. \mongst the mountain-pines the 
jelgoozeli is remarkable for cones larger than artichokes, which contain seeds 
resembling pistachio-nuts. To the S. of Ghiznee the country is destitute of 
wood, but in the plain of Shilgur many planes and poplars are planted for 
the sake of the timber, the want of which is felt over all this region. 

Mineralogy .] Little is known of the mineralogy of Afghaunistaun. 
Gold is found in the streams that flow from the Hindookhoosh. The 
fable of vegetable gold found in the country of the Yusufzyes arises from 
the particles of gold washed into the fields when those streams are in flood. 
Baber says that there are mines of silver and lazulite in the bills of Ghor- 
bund. The former is found in small quantities in the country of the Kau- 
feers, in the upper ridges of the Hindookhoosh, and whole cliffs of lazu- 
lite overhang the river of Kaushkaur, between Chitraul and the Yusufzye 
country. Mines of lead and antimony mixed occur in the country of 
the Afridees, and in that of the Hazaurehs, of lead in Upper Bungush, 
and in the districts of the Zmurrces and the Kaukers. Iron is abundant 
among the Vizeerees, in the district of Bijore, and the adjoining hills, where 
are also indications of copper. Alum is made from the clay at Kalla- 
baugh, where are also whole cliffs of rock-salt. 

State of Agriculture^ The business of cultivation is conducted in 
Afghaunistaun by five classes of persons: I. Proprietors who cultivate 
their own lands. 2. Tenants who pay rent, either in money or a fixed 
proportion of the produce. 3. Buzgitrs, the same as the metayers in 
France. 4. Hired labourers ; and 5. Villeins, who cultivate tlieir lords' 
lands without wages. Landed property is more equally divided here than 
in most countries. Small proprietors are numerous. One great reason of 
this, is the Mohammedan law, which enjoins the equal division of every 
man’s estate amongst all his sons, which prevents the great accumulation 
of landed property in the hands of a few, and consequently of a powerful 
hereditary landed aristocracy. The value of land is said to be from 9 to 12 
years’ purchase, and the longest period of a lease, five years. Labourers 
are hired and paid chiefly by the buzgurs. The general time of service is 
nine months, and the common rate, when they are paid in money, is 30 
rupees or £3 15y. besides food and clothing. In towns the common wages 
of a labourer are 4 a day with food, and in Candahar from 6c? to Id a 
day. In Caubul 51bs. of wheat may be bad for 2d, and in the country 
the same sum will purchase one half more. There are two harvests in 
most parts of Afghaunistaun annually, one sown in spring and reaped in 
autumn, and another sown in the end of autumn ami reaped in summer. 
Turnips are much cultivated in some parts as food for cattle. Ginger, 
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turmeric, and sugar-cane, are grown in the eastern parts, but the cultiva- 
tion of the last is confined to the rich plains. The castor-oil plant is com- 
mon over tlie whole country, under the name of budanjur. Madder 
abounds over all the western parts. This root is only found in cold cli- 
mates, and with it most of India is supplied from Afghaunistaun. To- 
bacco is generally cultivated as a favourite plant, the Afghauns being much 
addicted to the use of snulf. 

Commerce.'] Afghaunistaun, being a very mountainous inland country, 
without a single navigable river, and containing a population principally 
pastoral, has but little commerce, and that conducted wholly by caravans. 
Its exportable articles are but few, and these are principally fruits and 
horses. Lying between Persia, Toorkistaun, and India, it is merely a 
thoroughfare for the merchants of these countries. Its chief commerce 
was with India, but it has declined much of late, from the unsettled state 
of the country, perpetually changing masters, and the growing extent of 
British domination in India. Formerly, there was a great exportation of 
horses from Toorkistaun through Caubul, for supplying the Indian armies. 
Large armies of horse are now changed for small ones of infajitry, and 
there our officers prefer Arabian steeds. The native armies have also 
diminished, as the circle ot heir power has been circumscribed, and if the 
breeding steeds of the India company be successful, the horse-trade be- 
tween Toorkistaun and India, through Caubul, will be annihilated ; but 
the internal commerce in horses is increasing many of the Afghaun farmers 
buying them now who never thought of doing so formerly. 


C 1 1 A P. I -t'0» ,r JLATiON— LANGUAGE— RELIGION. 

On the subject of population wc have nothing but mere conjecture. Whilst 
the Afghaun domination was at its height, the population, it is estimated 
by Elphi listen, must have been 14,000,000 at least. But in the present 
dismembered state of the Afghaun monarchy, it is impossible to say what 
is the population of Afghaunistaun Proper, in distinction from those nu- 
merous provinces lately comprehended politically under that name. The 
majority of the inhabitants are confessedly Afghauns, hut what proportion 
these bear to the other classes, cannot be determined. Balbi estimates the 
whole population at 6,500,000, but he includes Seistaun and Mooltaun 
under Afghaunistaun, as also Baulk and Badakshaun. Elphinston calcu- 
lates the whole number of Afghauns at 4,300,000, but in this he includes 
the Afghauns of Heraut, and of its population as a distinct province he 
gives no account, nor indeed could he without documents. But as, ac- 
cording to his accounts, the bulk of the population in the vicinity of Ile- 
raut are Taujiks, whilst those of the Paropamisan country are Tartars, and 
those of Seistaun are all Taujiks, if his estimate be adopted, we cannot 
reckon the Afghauns under 4,000,000, excluding those of Heraut. He 
classes the Afghauns under the three great divisions of Dooraunees , Ghil- 
jies, and Berdooranees , the two former belonging to the western part, and 
the last to the eastern part, of Afghaunistaun ; besides these there are a 
great number of minor tribes. 

Character.] The Afghauns being composed of a great many tribes 
bave a proportionate modification of character. 1 he Dooraunees, Ghiljies, 
Euzofzyes, and Caukers, differ from each other in several traits of dispo- 
sition. The Dooraunees bear the p^e- eminence for hospitality, courage. 
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and elevation of character, for liberality, and humanity. They are the 
most polished race, and, unlike most other Afghaun tribes, they have no 
internal feuds. The Ghiljies are more turbulent and less civilized than 
the Dooraunees, and their chiefs have not the same influence over their 
respective tribes as those of the former, and hence internal feuds are fre- 
quent. When the Ghiljies were under a kind of monarchical govern- 
ment, the chiefs were possessed of authority sufficient to regulate the 
concerns of their respective tribes. But with the fall of the monarchy 
the chiefs gradually lost that power they then possessed ; and a democracy 
in every tribe has succeeded, which gives rise to perpetual internal feuds. 
The Euzofzyes are the most turbulent and rapacious of all the Afghauns, 
Ev< y community, however small, is independent of another, and they live 
in almost constant mutual hostility. The Euzofzyes of the upper coun- 
tries, compared with those of the plains, are remarkably sober, and free 
from vice, whilst the latter are notorious for every vice. The Caukers 
are rude, ignorant, and peaceable, and have nothing of the predatory cha- 
racter common to the other Afghauns. Hospitality is a common feature 
of the Afghaun character. Their manners are frank and open, and they 
want the subtlety and mendacity of the Persians. They are all fond of 
independence, which is carried to such an extreme, as to have produced 
anarchy amongst most of the tribes. They are divided into almost innu- 
merable petty clans, but, unlike our Scotisli Highlanders, the clannish 
attachment of the Afghauns is more to the community than to the chief. 

Manners and Cnstoms.~\ The manner of life is very various among 
the Afghauns, who may be divided into the two classes of shepherds and 
agriculturists, — or the dwellers in tents, and the dwellers in houses. The 
former are most numerous in the west ; the latter in the east : the number 
of the former, in Elphinston's opinion, seems to be diminishing, and those 
of the latter increasing. This is owing to the increase of the pastoral 
population and their flocks, which lias compelled the shepherd, who found 
his means narrowed as his wants extended, to add to his means of sup- 
port by tillage, a change by which ten acres are made to support more 
mouths than as many miles could do before. The tents of the Afghaun 
shepherds are all black, being made of coarse black blankets, or black 
camlet, as is the case in most parts of Persia. Their manners and mode 
of life are much the same as those of other pastoral tribes ; they are hos- 
pitable, social, fond of strangers, conversible, and addicted to mutual visit- 
ing, and hunting parties. In towns the Afghauns are greatly addicted to 
smoking. No people arc more sociable than they. Besides the large 
entertainments on marriages and similar occasions, they have parties of 
live or six to dine with them, as often as they can afford to kill a sheep. 
After dinner they sit and smoke, or form a circle to tell stories and sing. 
The old men are the great story tellers, which are of kings and viziers, 
of genii and fairies, but principally of love and war. These stories are 
often mixed with songs and verses, and always end in some moral. The 
Dooraunees delight in the dance of the (ilium or ghoomboor , in which the 
dancers go through a number of attitudes and figures, shouting, clapping 
their hands, and snapping their fingers. Every now and then they join 
hands, and move slow or fast according to the music, all joining in chorus. 
When Elphinston was shown this dance, a love song was sung to an ex- 
tremely pretty tune, very simple, and similar to a Scotisli air. Polygamy 
is allowed by the Mohammedan law, but the bulk of the people content 
themselves with one wife. Women of the lower orders share all the do- 
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mestic amusements of their husbands. Those in towns go veiled ; but in 
the country they go unveiled, except when a man appears with whom they 
are not acquainted, and they seldom come into the public apartment of 
their houses when a stranger is there. They are not, however, scrupulous 
on this point with Armenians, Persians, or Hindoos, whom they count 
for nothing. They treat guests when their husbands are absent with the 
utmost hospitality, but the moral conduct of the country women, espe- 
cially those of the shepherd class, is exemplary. 

Language."] In the days of sultan Baber not less than eleven languages 
were spoken in Afghaunistaun ; viz. Arabic, Persian, Toorkce, Hindee, Mo- 
golce, Afghanec, Pushawee, Puraunchee, Goberee, Burrukee, and Lumgha- 
nee, and he doubts whether so many distinct races and different languages 
could he found in any other country. This enumeration nearly corresponds 
to actual fact. Persian and Turkish are both spoken by the Taujiks and 
Kuzzilbaushes ; the Hindkees speak a dialect of Hindoostanee resembling 
the Punjabee ; the Arab tribes seem to have lost their language which they 
spoke in Baber’s time ; the Deggaunee language is that called Lumgfrince, 
and is a mixture of Shansc-rit and modern Persian, with some Pushtoo 
words, and a very large mixture of some unknown root ; and the *Pusha- 
wees, a branch of Taujiks, Shuhnanees, and Tur/ees, speak each a pecu- 
liar language. The Guberee seems to he the language or at least a dialect 
of the Kaureon on the N. of Afghaunistaun. The Burrukee corresponds to 
that spoken by the Burrukees of Logur and Bootkauk, a Taujik tribe. 
The Puraunchee seems to correspond to the Baraiches of Pislieen ; and the 
Mogalee to have been the langung ' of the Eimauks and Ilazaurehs in 
Baber’s time, though they now speak a dialect of Persian. The Afghaunee 
is tht; Pony hi oo language spoken by all the Afghauns or Pooshtoon nation. 
The origin of this t ;;nguag is unknown, as a large portion of its words 
nuinot he traced i.o any of the ancient languages, although Sir William 
Jones considered it as a dialect of the scriptural Chaldaic. In a specimen 
of the Lord’s prayer in the Pooshtoo, the missionaries could scarcely trace 
four words to the Shanscrit, though half of them were quite familiar as 
being current in the Hindoostanee. It is consequently evident that the 
languages derived from the Shanscrit terminate in Afghaunistaun, which 
idea is confirmed by the Balloochee dialect to the S. of this region. In 
writing Pooshtoo the Afghauns generally use the Persian alphabet and the 
Nushk character, but where they have sounds not expressible by any Per- 
sian letter, they denote them by adding a distinctive point or mark to tbe 
Persian letter, which approaches nearest in sound. I hough the Pooshtoo 
be a rough language, it is yet manly and not unplcasing to an ear accus- 
tomed to oriental sounds. It has two dialects — the eastern and western, 
which differ as much from each other, not only in pronunciation, but also 
in words, as English and Scotish. There are no authors of note in the 
Pooshtoo more than a century and a half old, and there are probably no 
books in it more than three centuries old. Whatever literature the Af- 
ghauns possess is of Persian derivation, and Persian is still the language 
in which all the works having any science are composed. Ihere are a few 
poetical works in Pooshtoo, the most popular of which are the odes of Reh- 
rnaun, exactly similar to those of the Persians. But in the opinion of Elphin- 
ston, Khooshaul is a far superior poet to Rehinaun. I Lis poetical personage 
was khaun of the Khuttuks, who spent his days struggling with the arms of 
Aurungzebe, but unsuccessfully, though he maintained the unequal contest 
with the bravery and patriotism of a Wallace. Many of his poems aie 
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for the purpose of animating the Afghauns, his countrymen, to assert their 
independence, and defend their rights, to unite as one in the sacred cause 
as the only method to insure success. But both his exertions and his 
poems failed of their object ; he could not prevail on the numerous jarring 
tribes of Afghaunistaun to lay aside their mutual enmities for the sake of 
opposing the general foe, and the Moguls were victorious in the issue, 
after being defeated in six engagements by Khooshaul and his few com- 
patriots. His poems are numerous, and he likewise composed a history of 
the Afghauns, from the epoch of the Babylonish captivity down to his own 
times. Ahmed Shah Dooraunee, the founder of their late monarchy, was 
also a poet, and composed a hook of odes, on which a voluminous com- 
mentary was written by the Khauni Ooloom. He also composed odes in 
Persian, as did also his son Timoor Shah. Their prose writers are chiefly 
on theology and law. Persian, however, is the learned language, and all 
the Persian authors are familiarly read in Afghaunistaun, but the learning 
and accomplishments of the nation are inferior to those of the Persians. 
The sciences studied are the same as in Persia. Their method of studying 
them is quite methodical. A learned man of those countries meeting 
with another with whom he is not acquainted will ask him what sciences 
lie has studied (a question which would puzzle most well-informed Britons), 
and then ask what books lie has read : to which the other will reply, up 
to so and so, which will be at once understood, as they read all books in 
a fixed manner like school boys. This practice, common in all Moham- 
medan countries, prevents their having much of the miscellaneous know- 
ledge of European gentlemen, though, on the other hand, what they have 
learned, they generally know well. The moollahs are enemies to the dif- 
fusion of knowledge*, and Shah Zemaun was persuaded by them to forbid 
the study of logic by a public proclamation as injurious to the Moham- 
medan faith. 

Religion . ] The Afghauns are all Soonees, or orthodox Mussulmen, in 
opposition to the Persians, who are Sheeahs, or followers of Alee. This 
difference creates a bitter animosity on both sides. Other sects are the 
Sooffees, the Zukkhecs , and the RoosJ unices. The first hold the same 
tenets as those described in the account of Western Persia, and are held 
in equal aversion by the Afghauu moollahs. They are increasing among 
the higher orders, and even among such of the moollahs as are fond of 
dabbling in mystical theology. The second is so called from moollah 
Zukkhee its patron and founder. They are hostile to all revelation, and 
the belief of a future state, and are said to identify their conduct witli their 
doctrines by the depravity of their lives. Their opinions, however, arc far 
more ancient than the time of moollah Zukkhee, and are precisely those of 
an old Persian poet, called Kheioom, whose impious language in a poetic 
dress has hardly a parallel. These opinions are said to have been very 
prevalent amongst the licentious nobles of the court of Shah Mahmood, 
the last sovereign of Afghaunistaun. The Rooshunees originated in the 
time of Akbaur from one Bayauzed Ansauree, who assumed the title of 
Peeree Rooshcn , or ‘ apostle of light/ His system was substantially the 
same with Sooffeeism, but to it he added the dogma of transmigration, 
and that the Deity was manifested in his own person particularly, as he 
had been in those of other holy men, that all who did not believe in his 
opinions were to be considered as dead, and that consequently their pro- 
perty fell to the lot of his followers, as the only survivors. A religion 
which thus sanctioned robbery and spoliation spread rapidly among the 
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Berdooraunees till ho was able to assemble armies, and contend with the 
established government. Ho was at length finally defeated by the royal 
troops, and died of fatigue and grief. Some adherents of this impious 
sect still remain about Peshawer, and still more among the Bungushees. 
So far as respects the external forms of their religion the Afghauns are 
very regular and devout. So much is their common conversation tinged 
with their religion that one would imagine the whole people, from the 
monarch to the peasant, were always engaged in holy reflections ; scarce 
a sentence is uttered without some allusion to the Deity, and the slightest 
occurrence produces a pious ejaculation. They are so greatly addicted to 
swearing, that one would think them to be always put upon their oath, as 
if they were before a court of justice. They are much given to acts of 
charity, as enjoined in the Koran, and acts of hospitality. Gaming of all 
kinds is strictly forbidden. Wine is drunk only by the rich, but an in- 
toxicating drug, called bang, though equally unlawful, is used by the de- 
bauched in most parts of the country. The Afghauns, however, very far 
surpass both the Hindoos and Mohammedans of Indus in this respect. A 
man reeling drunk in the streets is a prodigy in Afghaunistaun., The 
moollahs are very numerous, and are found in every rank, from the chief 
courtiers and ministers to the lowest class in the poorest and wildest tribes. 
They are collectively called the Ulema. They are generally active and 
comparatively able men ; they have much of the corps de esprit , and are 
careful to maintain its ascendancy. They are possessed of the most of 
what is called learning in Afghaunistaun. The education of the youth, 
the practice of the law, and the administration of justice in all parts of the 
country completely under the royal authority, are entirely committed to 
them. These advantage; , together with the respect which their superior 
knowledge commands amongst an illiterate and superstitious people, give 
them a paramount influence over individuals and bodies of men, enable 
them to check and control civil authority, and even to intimidate and en- 
danger the king himself. It was by their influence chiefly that Shah 
Maiimood was deposed for his favour to the Sheoahs, and Shah Shoojauh 
made king in his stead. Their influence in reconciling tribes hostile to 
each other is great and often beneficial. Besides the regular clergy there 
are many persons revered for their own sanctity or that of their ancestors. 
Among the latter are the Se'uls or pretended descendents of Mohammed, 
and the former compose a class common to all Mohammedan countries, 
called Fakeers, Derwishes, or Calenders. These latter are believed to have 
supernatural powers, as those of prophesying, seeing visions, and working 
miracles. Their very tombs are held sacred, and some of the most cele- 
brated are used as places of safety in times of danger from rapine or 
murder. The Afghauns believe each of the numerous solitudes in the 
mountains and deserts of their country to be inhabited by a lonely demon, 
called by them the G/umlc Bceabaun , or 4 spirit of the waste.’ He is re- 
presented as a frightful and gigantic spectre who devours any passenger 
whom chance may bring in bis way. To the power of the Ghoules, the 
miragb of the desert, by which the traveller is deceived in crossing the 
desert, is attributed ; they are also said to haunt burying- grounds, to dis- 
inter the dead, and devour them. The Afghauns revere burial places, 
which they poetically denominate 4 cities of the silent, and which they 
people with the ghosts of the deceased sitting each at the head of his own 
grave invisible to mortal eyes, and enjoying the odours of the flowery 
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garlands hung on their tombs, and of the incense which is hurni by their 
surviving relatives. 


CHAT. V.— GOVERNMENT— REVENUE— AND ARMY. 

Afghaunistaun is at present parcelled out among the sons of Futteh 
Khaun, a chief of the Baurikzyes, a Dooraunee clan, who lived at Girisbk 
on the Helmund S.W. of Candahar. During the late dynasty of Doo- 
raunee sovereigns, the sovereign power was limited by the aristocratic 
spirit of the Dooraunee cdans, much in the same way as our ancient Scot- 
ish sovereigns. lie was obliged to consult the humours of his contend- 
ing nobles, and the people in the tribes considered him as a monarch with 
very limited powers, and having no business with their internal concerns. 
The various and numerous tribes constituted so many petty independent 
republics, of which the Dooraunee sovereign was merely the nominal 
head. The towns, and the country in their immediate vicinity, with the 
Taujiks and the foreign provinces, were entirely under regal government 
and control, and so far he was enabled to raise a revenue independent of 
the tribes, and maintain an army independent of their aid. He had the 
superintendence of the whole kingdom, and was empowered to levy a fixed 
contribution of troops and money proportioned to the population and re- 
sources of this tribes for the common defence. But the Afghauns are 
seldom or never actuated by one interest, and pay more attention to their 
individual interests as tribes than to that of the monarch or the state. 
The, interests of the king and the nobles, and chiefs of the tribes, were 
often in collision, and thus weakened the efficient power of the monarch. 
The tribes obeyed him just as they thought fit, and as it answered the in- 
terest of the clan. This state of things, combined with a total contempt 
of the rights of regal primogeniture, and the constant competition for a 
disputed sceptre amongst the sons of the sovereign, gradually, but rapidly, 
paved the way for the dissolution of the reigning dynasty. 

Revenue.} The fixed revenue of the Dooraunee sovereigns when their 
power was at its utmost was estimated at near 4*3,000,000, but one-third 
was remitted to different lialf-subdued princes, who were content to hold 
their revenue as a royal grant, but who would never consent to give it up 
to him. The real revenue fell a good deal within £200,000. Of this a part 
was assigned in Jaghire, and another portion was allotted to the support 
of the Moollahs, Dervises, and Seids, and of mosques and colleges. The 
other half was received by the king till the civil wars commenced. It 
amounted then to upwards of a million sterling. The whole expense of 
the king, independent of the army, &c., was not much above half a crore 
of rupees, or £600,000, and what remained was used as a fund for extra- 
ordinary expenses. Balhi, in his statistical chart for 1828, has estimated 
the revenue at £1,856,000, but this cannot possibly apply to the state of 
things at present, but to what they were 30 years since when the monarchy 
was entire. Since 1822 Afghaunistaun has ceased to be a monarchy, and 
been separated into a number of small independent chieftainships, and it 
was therefore absurd to rank Afghaunistaun as an independent monarchy 
under Shah Mahmood in 1828, and his revenue at the sum specified in his 
table, when nothing was left him hut Iieraut. 

Military Power!} The military strength of the monarchy wa* never 
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very great, though stated by Balbi at 150,000 in time of war. The great- 
est army raised by an Afghaun was 100,000 men, under Timoor Shah, in 
1789, when h» marched against Shah Morad. The conduct of the Doo- 
raunees in their civil wars gives but a mean idea of their military charac- 
ter. Their armies were very small, seldom exceeding 10,000 men on 
each side, and these generally ill-paid and discontented. The victory was 
usually decided by some chief going over to the opposite side, on which 
the greater part of the army followed his example, or took to flight. Even 
when the battle was decided by the sword, little blood was shed, and that 
chiefly among the great khauns interested in the result, the common sol- 
diers being quite indifferent about the issue. 


CHAR VI.— CHIEF CITIES. 

The chief cities of this region are : Candahar, Caubul, IVshawer, 
Ghiznee, Furrah, and Jellallabad. 

Candahar.~\ When and by whom this city was founded is unknown. 
The* oriental geographers will it to have been founded by Secuntfer Xul- 
kernain, or 4 Alexander the Great/ This notion has also been adopted by 
many modern geographers ar.d historians ; and, amongst the latter, by Dr 
Robertson, who makes it the Paropaniisan Alexandria, But, as IV \n- 
ville justly remarks, the name Kandahar 10 does not come from Alexander, 
but from the Persian (or rather Turkish) term Kand t denoting 4 a fortress/ 
The ancient name of Candahar was JJalioo, s, according to Kirkpatrick, 
(pioted by Rennel. This completely sets aside the derivation of Candahar 
from Iscander, or Alexander. The Paropaniisan Alexandria was besides 
built at the soothe- n foot of the Hindoukhoosh, and at the northern ex- 
tremity of Paropamisus, according to Arrian, whereas Candahar is to the 
S. of the Paroparnisus. It stands in 32° 20' N. lat. and 66° 30' E. long., 
according to Elphinston’s map. The ancient city Htood till the reign of 
Shah Hussein, who fouuded a new city under the name of Husseinahad. 
Nadir Shall again altered its site, and called it Nadira had m Finally, Ah- 
med Shah founded the present city, and denominated it Aimed Shauhee , 
and Ashreff-ool- Belaud, or 4 the noblest of cities by which latter name 
and title it is mentioned still in public papers, and in the language of the 
court, during the Dooraunee dynasty. But the old name Kandahar still 
prevails among the people. It is the capital of Western Afghanistaun, 
and in Ahmed Shah’s time was that of all his empire. But his son Ti- 
moor removed the seat of government to Caubul. Its population, accord- 
ing to Elphiuston’s information, amounts to 100,000 souls. The form of 
the city is an oblong square, and very regular. Four long and broad ba- 
zaars meet in the centre of the town, and at their place of junction is a 
circular space of 40 or 50 yards in diameter, covered with a dome, into 
which all the four streets meet. This place is called the Chaursoo , — 
Around it are shops, and it may he considered as the public market-place. 
Here proclamations are made, and the bodies of criminals exposed to the 
• 

10 There is a place called Kandar in the Deccan, where no one can pretend. Alexander 
ever came, and another of the same name in Ajmeer; and Isundhura is the Sanscrit 
name for all the three. There is also a plaee railed Caendar on the borders of the A t~ 
truck, N.E of Mesehcd, and a fortress of great importance in the times of Jeughis 
Khan and Tamerlane, corresponding to the (Jandar or iiadar ot Isidore o( Charax, 
and the Gandarii of Herodotus and Pliny ; and a people called the Gaudane are placed 
by Ptolemy between Suastene and the ‘Indus, a tract corresponding to the modern 
valley of tfoonere. 

IV. '> A 
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popular gaze. The four bazaars are each about 50 yards broad, the sides 
consisting of shops of the same size and plan,— in front of which runs a 
uniform veranda for the whole length of the street. The §hops are only 
one story high, and the lofty houses of the town are seen over them. 
There are gates issuing into the country at the end of all the bazaars, ex- 
cept the northern one, where stands the royal palace fronting the Chaur- 
soo. Its external appearance is not remarkable ; but it contains several 
courts, many buildings, and a private garden. All the bazaars, except that 
leading to the palace, were once planted with trees, with a narrow canal 
running through the middle of each. But many of the trees have withered, 
and the canals are now no longer visible. The city, however, is well- 
watered by two large canals, drawn from the Urghundaub, which are 
crossed in different places by little bridges. From these canals water- 
courses mn to almost all parts of the town. All the other streets run 
from the four great bazaars. Though narrow, they are all straight, and 
almost all cross each other at right angles. The city is divided into many 
viohulhihs , or quarters, each of which belongs to one of the numerous 
tribes aipl nations forming the population of the place. Almost all the 
great Dooraunees have houses in Candahar, and some of them are said to 
be large and elegant. Mosques and caravanseras are numerous. The 
tomb of Ahmed Shah, the founder of the city and dynasty, also stands 
near the palace. It is not large, but it has a handsome cupola, and is ele- 
gantly painted, gilt, and variously ornamented within. It is highly vener- 
ated by all the Dooraunees, and is an asylum against all enemies, the king 
not <wen daring to touch a man who has taken refuge there. When any 
of the great lords are discontented, they commonly give out their inten- 
tion of (putting the world, and spending their lives in prayer at this tomb. 
Caiulahar is chieily built of brick, often with no other cement than mud. 
The Hindoos, as is usual, have the best houses of the common people, 
and adhere to their common custom of building them very high. The 
streets are very crowded from morning till night ; and all the various 
trades, as at Peshawer, are carried on here, except that of water-sellers, 
which is here unnecessary, there being reservoirs every where, furnished 
with leather buckets, fitted to wooden or horned handles, for the people to 
draw water with. Ballad-singers and story-tellers are numerous in the 
bazaars ; and all articles from the west are in much greater plenty and 
perfection than at Peshawer. The greater part of the population are 
Afghauns ; and the other inhabitants are Taujiks, Eimauks, Hindoos, Per- 
sians, Seistaunees, Beloochees, and a few Ushers, Arabs, Armenians, and 
Jews. The gardens and orchards round the town are numerous, and there 
are many places of worship, where the inhabitants make parties, more for 
pleasure than devotion. Candahar, with the surrounding country, was usu- 
ally considered a province of the Persian empire. In the days of Akbaur, 
both city and province were subject to the Mogul dynasty, and had been so 
from the time of Baber ; hut they were wrested from Jelian Ghir, the suc- 
cessor of Akbaur, by Shall Abbas the Great. In 1638 the city was be - 
trayed into the hands of Shah Jehaun by Alinurdan Khaun, the Persian 
governor, who was disgusted at the cruelty and incapacity of Shah Sefi. In 
1650 it was recovered by Shah Abbas II., and remained in the Persian hands 
till the revolt of the Ghiljies, who possessed it under their hereditary 
chiefs till 1737, when the celebrated Nadir Shah, having expelled the 
Ghiljies, and reduced the Ahilallies of Heraut, besieged it in the beginning 
ol 1736, and took it, after a siege of 18 months, by storm, put the gar- 
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rison to tlie sword, put Husseyn Khaun, the Ghiljie chief, to death, aud 
totally demolished the fortifications, and removed the inhabitants to a new 
site, on which he founded a new city, called, as above-mentioned, Nadira- 
bad. On the assassination of that great conqueror in June, 1 747, it fell 
into the hands of Ahmed Shah, and during his life-time was the capital of 
the Afghaun monarchy. Its travelling distance from Delhi by Caubul 
is 107! miles, and 2074 miles from Calcutta. 

Caubul ] Is the second capital of Afghaunistaun, since the reign of 
Timoor Shah. This city stands in 34° 10' N. lat. and 09” 15' E. long , 
on the banks of a small stream of the same name, which a little below 
falls into the river of Ghizuee. The plain on which it lies is abundantly 
well -watered, and interspersed with walled villages. The stream divides 
the city, and in its vicinity are many groves and gardens, especially on the 
N. and W. Forster, who passed through it in 1783, describes it as a 
walled town of a mile and a half in circumference, and situated on the 
eastern side of a range of two united hills, forming a semicircle, enclosing 
it on three sides. There is an opening towards the E. enclosed by a ram- 
part ; and here the principal road enters through a gate, after passing a 
bridge over the river. The Bolla-hissar , or ‘ Acropolis,’ stands on the 
part of the hill N. of this entrance, and contains the royal palace, Balbi 
has fixed its population at 80,000 in his statistical table published in 1828 ; 
but the authority on which he has grounded this estimate not being there 
stated, it is impossible to say whether it be correct or erroneous, if the 
city be only a mile and a half in circumference, it cannot possibly contain 
so great a number, especially as, owing to the frequency of earthquake's, 
the houses are for the most part low, and constructed of wood. With the 
exception of Mr F.usttr, none of our countrymen have visited Caubul. 
But it would appear, from Elphinston’s information, that several French 
and Germans have visited Caubul on their way from India to Europe. It 
must be from some such sources as these that Balbi has derived his infor- 
mation. The distance of Caubul from Delhi by the road is 839 miles ; from 
Candahar 232 do.; and 1815 from Calcutta. 

Peshawer. j This city was the third capital of the Dooraunee dynasty 
in the reign of Shah Shujah in 1810. It stands on an uneven plain, and 
is about 5 miles in circumference. It owes its existence to the emperor 
Akbaur, who encouraged the inhabitants of the Punjaub to settle here, 
finding the Afghauns averse to the pursuits of agriculture and commerce. 
The district of Peshawer is called JBekram , both in Baber and Abul 
Fazil. On the site where Peshawer stands were a number of cavernous 
excavations, collectively called Gurhkatri, originally intended by the Bood- 
hists as so many cells for hermits of their sect. Baber says, that nowhere 
else, in the whole world, were such narrow and dark cells as here. This 
immense excavated cave was not only the abode of hermits in its numer- 
ous excavated cells, but also a place of pilgrimage to Boodhist devotees 
and Jogees, who cut off their hair and beards, and left them as a votive 
offering to the place. Peshawer, from its convenience as a connecting 
position between India, Afghaunistaun, and Persia, soon became of great 
importance both in a political and commercial respect, and subsequently it 
rose to be the capital of the Afghaun dominions, and the occasional resi- 
dence of the Dooraunee sovereigns. The houses are generally built of 
brick in wooden frames, and are commonly 3 stories high, the lowest ap- 
propriated to commercial purposes. The streets are paved, hut narrow, 
having the kennel in the centre. The mosques are numerous ; but the 
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Balia Hissaur and a fine caravansera are the only public buildings worthy 
nf notice. The former is a castle of no strength on a hill near the city. 
It contains several fine halls, commands a romantic view, and is adorned 
with some spacious and pleasant gardens, well described by Mr Elphin- 
ston, who visited them whilst there in 1809. Some of the palaces are 
splendid, hut few of the nobility have houses here. The population is 
estimated by Elphinston at 100,000, which has been adopted by Balbi. 
This city is now, or was lately, garrisoned by 2 battalions of Runjeet Singh, 
king of Lahore’s troops, and was under the government of Yar Ali Mo- 
hammed, a son of Futteh Khaun, and now dependent on Runjeet Singh. 
This city is situated in 34° 6' N. lat. and 71° 13' E. long. Its travelling 
distance from Caubul is 210 miles, and from Attock 45 miles. 

Ghiznee , ] This city was for nigh two centuries the capital of a potent 
empire, which, in the days of Sultaun Mahmood, reached from the Tigris 
to the Ganges, and from the Indian ocean to the Iaxartes. It was suc- 
cessively the capital of the Ghiznevides, the Gaurides, and the Kharis- 
mians. lint after the destruction of the last-named dynasty, it gradually 
sunk into political insignificance ; and in the time of Baber, 3 centuries 
after its capture by Jenghis Khan, it was a mean place. It consists at 
present of only 1500 houses, besides an extra-mural suburb. It stands on 
a height, the foot ot which is washed by a pretty large stream, running 
N.E. from the Paropamisan mountains. According to Baber, the stream 
is large enough to drive 4 or 5 mills. The town is surrounded by a stone 
wall. Alaoddin Jehansus Ghoree, when he subdued this country in A. D. 
1159, broke down the mound, ruined and burned the city of Ghiznee, 
massacred its inhabitants, and destroyed the tombs of the Ghiznevide sul- 
tauns. For seven successive days was this city devoted to plunder and 
carnage ; and for this horrible tragedy did this Ghorian conqueror obtain 
the epithet of Jehansus , or ‘ he who sets the world on fire/ The tomb 
of the great Sultaun Mahmood still remains undamaged 3 miles from the 
city. It is a spacious, but not a magnificent building, covered with a cu- 
pola. The doors, which are very large, are of sandal wood, and are said 
to have been brought as a trophy by the sultaun from the famous temple 
of Sumnaut in Gujeraut, which he sacked in his last expedition to India. 
The tomb-stone is of white marble, on which are sculptured some Arabic 
verses from the Koran ; and at its bead lies the plain but weighty mace 
said to have beeu wielded by Mahmood himself. It is of wood, with a 
head of metal so heavy, that few men can use it. There are also some 
thrones or chairs, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, in the tomb, said also to 
have belonged to Mahmood. The tomb-stone is under a canopy, and some 
moollahs are still maintained, who incessantly read the Koran aloud over the 
grave. Baber declares that a man, setting out from Ghiznee at early 
dawn, may reach Caubul at 5 r. m. This seems incredible, if the road- 
distance be 82 miles. Its position in the map of Elphinston, however, is set 
down solely on Forster’s authority. 11 The population of Ghiznee is given 
at 9000 by Balbi, which calculation is probably under than above the truth. 

Jellallabady ] Respecting Jellallabad we can say nothing of its 'po- 
pulation, only that it is a large and populous place W. of Peshawer to the 

11 By a mistake in the last edition of Hamilton’s Indian Gazetteer, Ghiznee is placed 
in 06*-’ 57 E. long., instead of 6S W 57', as in Elphinsum’s map. Its latitude is there 
given at 10' N. It may be remarked, once for all, that not a single position, except 
IVhhawer, is fixed by celestial observations, all being done by a calculation of routes 
and bearings in Elphinston’s map. 
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S. of the Caubul river. The only account we have of Furrah is from 
Frazer in his appendix of routes, where we are told that Furrah is 11 days’ 
journey S. of Heraut, that it is as large as Neeshapore, and is situated in 
a valley among hills, with about 20 villages and many gardens. Now Fra- 
zer does not estimate the population of Neeshapore at above 10,000, but 
admits that if it were peopled proportioned to its dimensions, it might con- 
tain from 30,000 to 40,000 persons. But if Furrah occupies as much 
ground as Neeshapore, its population may be about 40,000, independent of 
t he villages. Suhzwaur , or IsJ'ezaur , lies, according to the same authority, 4 
days’ journey N. of Furrah, and 7 days’ journey 8. of Heraut in an extensive 
and well-watered plain or elevated upland, fertile, and surrounded by moun- 
tains covered with forests, and which form a western branch of the Pare- 
pamisan mass. The tract in its vicinity is highly cultivated and abound- 
ing in gardens replete with numerous and varied fruits. 

III. BELOOCHISTAUN. 

Name , Boundaries , and Extent .] The name of Beloochistaun, or i the 
country of the Beloochees,’ is comparatively modern, and was first applied 
to the mountainous country 8. of Afghaunistaun, but has become extended 
of late years to the whole tract westwards to Kermaun and Laristaun, N. to 
Seistaun and 8. to the sea, including the whole of Lus and Mckraun. 
Taken in this extensive sense, Beloochistaun is bounded on the S. by the 
Indian ocean, on the E. by Shikarpoor and Sinde, on the W. by Kermaun 
and Laristaun, and on the N. by Seistaun and Afghauuistaun. Sinde may, 
perhaps, be viewed as belonging to it, as a great part of its population are 
Beloochees. The maritime coast extends from Cape Jask, in 57° 55' E. 
long, to Cape Monze in 66" 58' E. long., or near 600 B. miles ; but if taken 
from the fortress of Schwaun, washed by die Indus, at the N.E. angle of 
the Brahooick mountains, in 68" 7' E. long., to Cape Jask, the length will 
be 615 B. miles. Its breath is from 24" 55', its extreme point, to 30" 40', 
its N. point ; hut the general breadth is from 25" to 30" N. lat., or nigh 
350 B. miles, the whole containing an area of 146,000 B. square miles ac- 
cording to lbilbi. 1 - 

n This extensive tract corresponds to the Gedrosia of the ancients, which lay S. of 
Arachosia and Drungiana, and comprehended all the country from Carmania to the 
Indus, in their erroneous estimate of its boundaries. The name Gedmsia does not ap- 
pear to have been known till the expedition of Alexander the Great; for it is not men- 
tioned by Herodotus in his account of the 20 Satrapies of Darius Ilystaspes. Though 
not so named, however, by that respectable historian, it is obvious that it formed the 
17th Satrapy of the Persian empire for the Garicanii , as Kennel thinks, corresponded 
to the people of Poo rah mentioned by Arrian; and the modern Fn/ira}, or Goo re} , and the 
Ethiopians of Asia, to the inhabitants of iMekraun and flaur. He is, however, doubt- 
ful of the geographical situation of the Parycanii, being by no means satisfied with the 
meagre* notices of Herodotus. The marches of Alexander throw little or no light oil 
the subject, as he never crossed the Beloochistaun mountains, nor marched through the 
interior of the country, hut merely along the coast, which, till his time, had never been 
explored, whilst the division under Crater us marched through Arachosia and Dran- 
giana, or Candahar and Seistaun. Alexander, it appears, had heard enough of the 
Beloochistaun mountains and deserts to deter him from the attempt of traversing them 
on his route home. The interior of this region seems to have been as unknown to the 
Greeks as that of Africa to the moderns. They hud heard, indeed, that there was such 
a country, and that it was mountainous and desert, and that on the mountains there 
lived *a race somewhat resembling the Scythians in their habits and occupations; 
hence they denominated the eastern part ot it Indosct/lhia , as may he seen in Ptolemy. 
Posterior to the Macedonian conquest, all the armies that have passed from India to 
Persia, and from the latter to the former — except that of Nadir Shah, who marched 
down the western side of the Indus, to the city of Tatta, in 1739, on his return from 
Delhi — have studiously avoided Beloochistaun, from the appearance of the wild and 
rugged mountains on the one side, and the barren deserts on the other. The Arabian 
army sent by the Klialif Alwalid, in the 99th year of the Hegira, marched alongst the sea 
shore of Kerman and Alekruun ; and all the succeeding invaders of the Ghazuevide and 
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Historical Remarks No authentic accounts of the Beloochees reach 
above two centuries back, for though they be incidentally mentioned at the 
commencement of the 10th century by Ebn Hawkel, they are merely so 
as a roving savage tribe of depredators. More than two centuries ago the 
city of Kelaut, with the surrounding country, was possessed by Sewah- 
ltajah, a Hindoo chief. The inhabitants were then much infested by the 
depredations of the people inhabiting Cutch Gurulava (the Beloochees of 
that district). The rajah, in order to protect his subjects, sent for Kum- 
bar, a Beloochee chief, and took him into his service. This political 
Jonathan Wild progressively increased his followers, deposed the rajah, 
and, seizing the government, increased the daily tribute to 100 bundles of 
hay and grass for each man, besides a contribution of horses, camels, and 
foot-runners ; and this tribute still continues to be paid to the kliaun of 
Kelaut by the Dehwaurs or peasantry. lie was succeeded by four khauns 
successively ; the last of whom, Messer Khaun, was appointed khaun of 
Kelaut in room of his brother, Haujee Khaun. When the celebrated 
Nadir Shah was employed in the siege of Candahar, he sent off a large 
detachment against the Beloochees, and reduced them to his obedience, 
and raised Mohnbheet Khaun to the throne of Kelaut, keeping Nussur 
Khaun, his brother, as a hostage. On his death, ITaujee, the second 
brother, succeeded, hut was deposed by Ahmed Shah who raised the third 
brother, Nussur, to that dignity, who reigned as a tributary to the Doo- 
raunee sovereigns to the year 179.i. ,\h bis services to Ahmed Shall at 

the battle of Mescbed be was rewarded with the districts of Shawl and 
Moostoong, of Cutch Gundava, and Hurrund Daujil. He was succeeded 
by his son, Mahmood Khaun, a prince of very inferior talents to his father. 
His dominions have been mightily curtailed by the Ameers of Siude, and 
the Beloochee chiefs of Mekraun. Since 1810, Beloochistaun has been 
involved in civil commotions to such a degree that there is scarcely the 
semblance of a regular government, two of the khaun’s brothers having been 


Gan ride dynasties, of Timoor, and the Mogul conquerors, entered India hy the valley 
ot the Cauhiil river, all to the S. as well as to the N. of this route, being a complete terra 
incognita to the inw.ders. Haber, himself, was never farther S. than Dera Ghauzec 
Khaun in 20'* 50' N. hit., and seems to have been ignorant of the geography of Beloo- 
chistaun. It may in fact he said that, till two British officers, Pottinger and Christie, 
traversed it in ISO}), Beloochistaun proper, and the provinces of Mekraun and Lus 
were wholly unknown to Europeans ; and to them, in conjunction with Mr. 
Klphinston, it is that we are indebted for what geographical knowledge we possess, 
imperiect though it he, of Eastern Persia. The modern maps, down to D’Anville 
and ltennel are little better than the tables of Ptolemy or the Arabian geo- 
graphers, as they included Beloochistaun in Mekraun, and extended the latter 
two degrees too far N., and, instead of making Cape Arahah the eastern limit of 
Mekraun and western of India, actually carried the latter as far W. as 60° I t E. long, 
beyond Gaudel, at a place where a supposed range of mountains terminates on the shore, 
150 B. miles beyond the truth. \1! this, with them, made part of India ; and Cape 
Monze, which is the true political limit of India, was placed by llennel 1° 12' too far YV. 
Even Malte Brun tells us, that Mekraun extends as larE. as the mouths of the Indus, 
never troubling himself about Capes Arboo or Monze, or the intervening district of 
Lus. So far is this from being fact, that Cape Monze, the S. E. projection of the Bra- 
hooick range, and eastern termination of Lus, is itself 55 miles N.W. of the most wes- 
tern mouth of the Indus, and Cape Arboo is two degrees still farther W., Mekraun 
reaching no farther E. than the S. W. range of the Brahooiek mountains, which forms 
the western boundary of Lus. And. yet this is published in 1822, six years after the 
appearance of Pottinger’s account of Beloochistaun and Mekraun, and when his trans- 
lator found himself obliged to supply the defect by a very meagre account of llcloochis- 
taun ! The fact is, all that appears in the maps of D’Anville and Kennel, and in the 
superficial account given by Malte Brun, is almost wholly taken from Arabian geo- 
graphers. Pottinger’s work is the first that has yet given us any thing in the shape 
of geography respecting the countries in question, and is, therefore, a most valuable ad- 
dition to modern geographical knowledge. 
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killed successively, the one by assassination, and the other by Mali mood 
himself in an engagement. Whether Mahmood be still living, or what is 
the present state of his dominions (1829), we have had no means of as- 
certaining. In the meantime, Beloocliistaun as a whole has no political 
existence, neither as one sovereignty, nor as a confederation of mutually 
independent chiefs, for confederation is impossible in a region where every 
chief is a robber. 

Political Divisions. Beloochistaun, taken in its largest acceptation, 
includes six provinces: 1 . Beloochistaun Proper , comprehending the dis- 
tricts of Slial and Moostoong, Sarawaun, Kelaut, and Ihalawaun ; 2. Las ; 
3. Mekraun; 4. the Deserl ; 5. Kohistaun , or 4 the highlands’ west of the 
desert ; 0 . Kulch Gundava, and the district of Hurrund Daujil. 

Physical j Features.] The physical features of this country differ in 
each province. Kutch Gundava and Hurrund Daujil, to the E. of Be- 
loochistaun Proper, are flat, whilst the latter is a confused mass of moun- 
tains and elevated arid plains. Lus is a valley enclosed on three sides 
by the Brahooick mountains, and watered hy the Poorallee river. Mari- 
time Mekraun is a dry, barren, sandy tract, between the sea and the 
mountains, extending all the wa; to rape I ask in a waving direction, some- 
times receding 100 miles inland, and at other times approaching within 25 
miles of the sea. Interior Mekraun is composed of deserts and mountains, 
ramifying in all directions, whilst the streams that descend to the sea are 
mere torrents, deep and rapid in winter, and d y in summer. 

31ountainsJ] The* Brahooick mountains are the most important range 
in this country, whether politically or geographically considered. In both 
of these respects they have a’ ways constituted the natural and political 
boundary of Persia I India, and the western limit of the basin of the 
Indus. They are a \ .ere elongation of the Afghaunistaun mountains to the 
S., springing abruptly up from the sea at the two conspicuous headlands 
of capes Urhoo and Monze : the two arms run N.E. and N.W. till they 
meet in one mass, to the N. of the Kohunwaut, the most southern pass 
of the range, thus encircling the district of Lus like a crescent, of which 
the sea is the base. The combined mass runs almost due N. to 30‘ N. 
lat., where it meets the mountains of Afghaunistaun. Beyond this point 
the range decreases so much in magnitude and elevation, that it sinks to a 
level with the hills of the Caukers. These hills, form ail intermediate lower 
level between the Brahooick mountains and those to the N.E., being 
merely a depression of the range, for beyond this point it rises again to its 
former height. From cape Urhoo, on the S.W. point, to the N.E. of 
Nooshky, the length of the Brahooick range is 425 miles S.W. and N.E., 
hut from the Kohunwaut, on its southern verge, the length to Nooshky; 
due N., is 250 miles, and the eastern side from cape Monze is 350 miles 
in a diagonal line. About 90 miles N.E. of cape Monze, the Brahooick 
range sends off a branch as far as the Indus, which washes its base at the 
fort of Sehwaurt. The breadth of the range, at its emergence from the 
sea at cape Urhoo, is not above 30 miles between the opposite sides of the 
base, *an extent not at all proportioned to its great altitude. At the Ko- 
hunwaut the breadth does not exceed 40 miles ; hut it gradually increases, 
till in 28° N. lat. it exceeds 200 miles from E. to W., and in 30° N. lat. 
275 miles. At 25}° N. lat. the range runs progressively N.N.W. and 
W.N.W., comprehending several deg. of long., and projecting many col - 
lateral ranges, all inferior to the main one — some of which pass through 
the whole length of Beloochistaun, and conjoin with the mountains of Per- 
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sia ; others elongate southerly till they touch the sea, or come within a fev 
miles of it ; whilst the western side of the main mass stretches away 
N.W. by N. to 28° N. lat., where it meets the S.E. termination of the 
desert in 64° E. long., where it runs N. and N.E. to Nooshky, in 30° N. 
lat., whence it runs more easterly, till it joins the Afghaun hills, and can 
no longer be traced as a distinct chain. Among these ridges, however, 
there are intermixed in this quarter numerous towering ridges coming from 
the N.E. and terminating on the S.E. edge of the desert, between 64° 
and 65° E. long. Within a few leagues of this spot, where the western 
face of the main range is repelled by the sandy desert, an immense mass 
disengages itself, and diverges in a variety of ramifications to the W. and 
to the 8. One of the former, superior in bulk and elevation, establishes 
a barrier to the encroachments of the sandy waste, by running alongst its 
southern side for 2 deg. direct W. It then suddenly alters its course for 
50 miles to the N.W., and then, gradually receding to a direct western 
course, it finally converges with divers lesser ranges coming from the west- 
ward, in 31° N. lat. Thus united, they form a narrow, but, in some in- 
stances, a very lofty range, running between 59° and 60° E. long., so far 
northwards as to seem in some measure to join the Paropamisan range S. 
W. of Ileraut. This chain divides the desert of Kennaun from Seistaun, 
and marks the limits of Eastern and Western Persia. About a degree and 
a half to the 8. of the point where the range above-mentioned projects 
W. from the main body, another range runs W. from the main mass, pa- 
rallel with the former, for more than ;230 miles, both of them reciprocally 
protruding arms, connecting them so intimately, that, were it not for the 
intervention of some capacious and barren fiats, added to their total even- 
tual disjunction, they might have been accurately examined as one mass. 
At the western termination of its course, it meets another great pile of 
mountains coming from the W., by which means the range diverges into 
two branches, running, the one to the N. and the other to the 8., both of 
which, after making a short circuit, reunite, and then run to the 8.W., 
spreading or contracting, according to the height or variety of the emi- 
nences, till it becomes identified with the mountains of Laristaun. From 
its commencement to its final termination, many branches project to the 
8. and form headlands on the coast, as cape Mobarek, and others on the 
confines of Persia. 

The Kohistaan.~\ The ranges terminating on the? W. of Mekrauri co- 
alesce in a very confused mass, called the Kohistaun , or 4 the highlands.* 
The most western district of the Kohistaun is called Bushkoord, a com- 
pound term, signifying the residence of the Koord, or Koord Beloo- 
cliees. Some of its towering peaks are visible from Bunpoor, more than 
100 miles of direct distance. Previous to the junction of all these ranges 
in the Kohistaun, they disperse numberless inferior rocky ridges, that 
stretch in uneven and oft interrupted lines, across the N.E. of Mekraun. 
These are slowly and imperceptibly compressed on one side by the wilds 
of Kermaun, and on the other by that range which is turned to the N. by 
the Kohistaun mass, until they meet and conjoin in the manner above- 
mentioned. In a 8.W. bend of these ridges, constituting the continuation 
of mountains which Pottinger passed the day he quitted Basman, the Kohec 
Non shader, or sal-ammoniac mountain, is found. All these end in abrupt 
cliffs on the edge of the sandy waste separating Bushkurd from Noorman- 
sheer, and are excessively rugged from base to summit. The Kohistaun 
may he denominated a northern inland projection of Mekraun, reaching to 
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30° N. lat. This northern projection of the Kohistaun is denominated in 
Persian Surhud, or £ the cold region,’ as its peaks are seen soaring above 
all the rest to 90 miles distance N. of Pottinger ’s route. From the Ko- 
histaun a branch runs N.W. alongst the southern frontier of the district of 
Noovmansheer, whilst another forms its northern boundary. 

Deserts r\ There are two extensive deserts in this country, the one in 
the interior of Mekraun, called the Desert of 13 unpoor, and the other to 
the N. of Mekraun, and W. of the district of Sarawaun, denominated the 
Desert of Deloochislaun, The sandy waste of Bunpoor lies to the S.W. 
of the Kohistaun, or highlands of Mekraun, and 8.E. of the district of 
Noormanshcer, the eastern projection of Kermaun. It is of an oval figure, 
155 miles long by 80 in its greatest breadth. The desert of Beloochistaun 
is far more extensive, being 300 miles long by 200 of medial breadth, 
according to Pottinger. But if we extend it N. beyond the Ilelmund 
river, which merely interrupts it, and connect it westward with the desert of 
Kermaun, from which it is separated merely by a narrow range of hills, 
we have a dismal and desolate waste of (500 miles E. and W. by 500 miles 
N. and 8., or 280,000 square miles. This is exclusive of the Great Salt 
Desert already described in our account of Persia, and the desert of Kara- 
kum, or * black sand,’ N. of Khorasaun. Maritime Mekraun is a desert, 
barren, sandy coast, though by no means so bad as described by Arrian ; 
for water may always be obtained near the shore by digging. The red 
sandy desert of Beloochistaun, crossed by Pottinger, is much worse than 
the Sahara of North Africa. It is composed of red moving sand, furrowed 
like the waves of the ocean in a storm, perpendicular on one side like so 
many brick walls, and sloped on the other, with hollows between. The 
difficulty of crossing these waves and hollows can only he appreciated by 
those who have been compelled to traverse them, language being utterly 
inadequate fully to describe it. 

Rivers.^ In such a region as we have now described, rivers are scarce, 
small, and shallow. Amongst the mountains indeed rivers of some mag- 
nitude would naturally be expected, but none such occur. During his 
whole route from Soumeany to Shcerauz, a distance of 1500 miles, 1300 
of which were on as direct a line as the paths would admit from E. to W., 
Pottinger says he did not meet with a running stream sufficiently deep to 
take a horse above the knee, till he met the Bundemir, near Sheerauz. 
What streams occur are all rivulets, which, when swollen with rain, be- 
come rapid and dangerous torrents, hut soon run off. 

Climate From the very varied configuration of this extensive region, 
a correspondent variety of temperature may be expected. Whilst an Al- 
pine cold reigns amongst the mountains and elevated uplands, a tropical 
heat prevails in the plains and sandy deserts. In the plain of Kelaut it- 
self, the cold of winter is excessive. That city and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, though scarcely more than 5 deg. and a half removed from the sum- 
mer solstice, are subjected to a most rigorous winter, and snow lies in the 
vales from the close of November till February. Rice, and certain other 
vegetable productions that require warmth of climate, will not thrive there ; 
and wheat and barley do not ripen so soon as in the British isles. 8now 
has been known to fall in the plain of Kelaut 15 days successively in the 
month of March. On the other hand, the heat of the low plains, valleys, 
and deserts, is as excessive, especially the last, from the reflected heat of 
the burning sands. The people of Nooshky are compelled, during sum- 
mer, to (‘migrate to the mountains for cool air and water. In the district 

iv. 3 B 
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of Kutcli Gundava the heat is intolerable during summer, and the pesti- 
lential simoom blows then, and is very fatal to the natives. The heat of 
Siwee is proverbially great. 

Productions.'] Where rivers are few and small, and water scarce, vege- 
table productions cannot abound. In the whole of Boloochistaun there is 
scarcely a forest tree, at least nothing that can be called a wood or forest, 
though plenty of thickets or jungles are to be found in the bottoms of the 
valleys, or skirting the beds of periodical torrents. The few arborescent 
plants mentioned by Pottinger are : the oriental plane-tree, mimosas, ta- 
marisks, oleanders, hedysaras, ficus, melias, besides tamarind, walnut, man- 
go, and other fruit trees common to Persia, Afghaunistauri, and India. Dates 
abound in maritime Mekraun. The mountains are studded with bulbous 
plants like tulips, whose fragrance is perceptible to a great distance. Kush- 
eput , or i the grass of the desert,’ also abounds there, and is used as win- 
ter store by the Brahooes for their cattle. It grows in bunches or tufts, 
with thick coarse stalks witli long and serrated leaves, and is very nutri- 
tious for cattle. The camel-thorn, called in Persian /chare shutur , also 
grows there, but not so plentifully* The assafoetida plant abounds in the 
district of Noosliky. Both Beloochecs and Brahooes are excessively fond 
of this plant, and eat it stewed in rancid butter more offensive and nau- 
seous than the plant itself. The only fertile districts in Boloochistaun are 
the low level tracts of Kutch Gundava and Hurrund Daujil, between the 
mountains and the Indus ; but of these little can be said, as no European 
has visited them. 

Mineral Productions.] Almost every kind of mineral is said to he 
found in this country, hut there is no particular information on this head. 
The mountains are generally composed of hard black rock, which is all the 
information we have derived from Christie and Pottinger, who seem to 
have had no knowledge of mineralogy and the composition of rocks. Rock 
salt is said to be common to the westward; and on the road from Kutch 
Gundava to Kelaut is a range of hills, containing salt of a perfectly red 
colour and aperient quality. Sulphur and alum are also found in its vici- 
nity, whilst grey and white marble arc found to the W. of Nooshky. 

Animals.] The wild and domestic animals of Boloochistaun are very 
numerous, both tropical and European. The horses are strong, well-boned, 
and large, hut usually vicious. Those sent to India are chiefly reared to 
the 8. of Kelaut, and in Kutch Gundava. Camels and dromedaries 
abound, and are highly prized by the Beloochees, — the former for burden, 
and the latter for speed. The sheep are of the doomba or fat-tailed kind, 
and are very numerous, besides goats and black cattle. These flocks are 
chiefly tended by the Brahooes, who reside in temporary huts erected on 
any spot which offers pasturage. 

[ n habitants.] Of these we knew about as little as about the tribes of 
Central Africa, till within these 20 years, both they and their country 
being equally unknown. The inhabitants consist of Belooches, Brahooees , 
Dehwaurs , Mekraunecs , Koords , Hindoos , and a few Afghan ns, with a de- 
testable branch of the Loorees from Looristaun in Persia — all distinct 
classes, having no common origin. Respecting the first class, it is impos- 
sible to say from what stock they are derived, or whence they came, or 
when. But they are not probably the aboriginal natives. Pottinger 
thinks them of Turkoman descent, as they resemble that race in every 
thing but language. He supposes them to have belonged originally to the 
Seljookians who settled in Persia during the 1 1th century, and who were 
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expelled subsequently by the Kbowarazmian princes, but not till they had 
dvvelt sufficiently long to acquire the modem Persian language, which they 
still speak, with no more alteration than might, from an intercourse with 
the neighbouring nations, be expected. Neither they nor the Brahooes 
have a written language, nor, consequently, any history, all their accounts 
of themselves being merely traditional. From a specimen of the Beloo- 
chee language in the Lord’s prayer, only 4 words could be found of San- 
scrit origin. More than half the words of the Beloochee language are 
Persian, disguised by a peculiar pronunciation. But Elm Havvkel, who 
seems to have written his geographical work about the year 920, affirms 
that the Afghaun tribes of Cutch and Baluch had already taken posses- 
sion ot the mountains of Mekraun, that they spoke a peculiar language, 
and that in their barbarous maimers and predatory habits they resembled 
the tribes ot the Arabian desert. If this author he correct, his account is 
latal to Pottinger’s theory, as this fact took place more than a century 
before the Seljookian Turks crossed the Oxus, and three centuries before 
their supposed expulsion by the Kbowarazmian sultauns to the mountains 
of Belooehistaun, their present abode. Elm Ilawkel was undoubtedly 
mistaken in calling them Afghaun tribes ; but this does not invalidate his 
statement, that the Beloochees then possessed the mountains of Mekraun ; 
and he distinguishes them from the nomadic Koordish tribes who then 
wandered iu the desuts of Ears and Kermaun, and amounted to 500,000 
families, it his numbers he correct. It is well known that a tribe of Tar- 
tar invaders, denominated the Sacir, conquered Drangiana, which from 
them was called Sacaslana by Isidore of Charax. Now, may not the 
Beh lochees he the descendants of these invaders, who were driven from it, 
during the vigorous sway of the Sassanian princes, to the mountains that 
separate Deloocfiistaun from Seistaun ? The one theory is as probable as 
the other ; and lli" v can he little doubt but they are of Turco- Tartarian 
origin, when we reflect bow many tribes from the north have successively 
crossed the Oxus, and settled in Persia. The Brahooes are equally nu- 
merous with the Beloochees, and seem equally to he of Tartar descent, and 
generally dwell iu the mountains. They are probably a more ancient race 
than the, Beloochees, and are perhaps the descendants of the Indo-Scythians 
of the ancients. Their language is different from that of the Beloochees, 
and is called the Koorgalee tongue. It in no respect resembles the Per- 
sian in sound, and contains a great many Hindoo words, having a strong 
resemblance, as they strike the ear, to the Punjabee dialect. The Deli- 
waurs are an agricultural race, speak pure Persian, and in all respects 
resemble the Taujiks, of Afghaunistaun. Pottinger conceives them to be 
the descendants-of the ancient Ghubres or Magians. The Mekraunees 
are the inhabitants of maritime Mekraun, a small, hardy, brave, race of 
men ; the women very plain- looking, and almost ail of them affected with 
weak eyes, probably owing to the tine particles ot sand from the desert 
constantly floating in the air. Their language is also modern Persian. 
The Hindoos are found scattered here and there over the country in small 
bodies, and over all the eastern world where money is to he made, unless 
iu Japan and China, where strangers universally are excluded. These 
personages conduct the miserable traffic of the country, and act as money- 
changers and agents to the native princes. As the Beloochees are the rul- 
ing tribe, both they and the still more numerous Brahooes are exclusively 
denominated Beloochees. The Beloochees proper are divided into the three 
principal distinct tribes of Nharrooees, Rinds, and Mugsees ; and these 
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again branch out into a great variety of subordinate tribes, — as Kumbur- 
anees, Mingulees, Zukrees, Panderanees, Nabarees, Imautn Hoseins, Be- 
zunjas, and others, too numerous to mention. A branch of the Nhar- 
rooecs, called Rukhsanee, inhabit the district of Nooshky, the confines of 
Seistaun, and the district of Bunpoor in northern Mekraun, and have 
nearly exterminated all th cjugdctlls, or cultivators of the soil, out of this 
last-mentioned part of Mekraun. They also dwell in Kutch Gundava, 
whither they emigrated from Mekraun in villages called Toomauns. These 
are a tall, hardy race of men, handsome and active, and, without possess- 
ing great physical strength, are inured to every species of fatigue, and to 
every change of climate and season. They are the most ferocious and 
predatory of all the Beloochee tribes, defy all law, and are restrained by 
no feelings of humanity. Private theft is esteemed dishonourable, but 
public robbery is commended as an act of the highest merit. Actuated 
by such a sentiment, they will individually rehearse and recount the plun- 
der and devastation they have committed, — what numbers of men, wo- 
men, and children, they have led captive or murdered, — what villages they 
have burned or plundered, — and what flocks they have slaughtered when 
unable to drive them off. These lawless incursions are called chupaos, 
and are conducted in armed hands, under the orders of a chief, or a num- 
ber of chiefs combined, very similar to th u forays of the ancient Highland 
chiefs. The* Brahooes possess all the good qualities of the Beloochees without 
any alloy of their mischievous propensities. In appearance they seem of a 
different stock, having neither the tall figure, the long visage, nor raised 
features of the Beloochees, but possessing short thick bones, round faces, 
and flat lineaments. They are a quiet and industrious race of men, and 
their fidelity is such that the Beloochee chiefs retain them as their most 
confidential servants. Whilst the Beloochees inhabit the plains, and sub- 
sist generally by rapine and plunder, the Brahooes, on the contrary, inhabit 
the mountains, and subsist by their flocks, which yield them cheese and 
clarified butter, and coarse blankets. Their food is not like that of the 
Beloochees, onions, garlic, and assafeetida plants stewed in ranced butter, 
but mutton, which they use half dressed without salt, and which they cure 
for winter food, by drying it in the sun, and then smoking it over a fire of 
green wood. They are equal to the Beloochees in personal bravery, and 
inurement to all the fatigues of life, and the changes of seasons and cli- 
mate, but they excel them in physical strength. They use the same dress, 
the same amusements, and the same weapons, as the Beloochees ; but 
their women are not like those of the latter secluded from, but enjoying 
the society of men, all living and eating together. They also are divided 
and subdivided into an infinity of tribes and small clans. It is impossible 
to state the aggregate population of all these tribes of Beloochees and 
Brahooes, together with the other classes of Jats, Hindoos, Mekraunees, 
Loorees, and Afghauns. Mr Elphinston estimated the Beloochees, as far 
as his inquiries could go, at 1,000,000, but thought the statement was 
much too low. Balbi estimates it collectively at 2,000,000, which appears 
a more probable estimate than the former ; and this is the utmost that can 
he said on a subject, where nothing certain can be obtained. According 
to a muster-roll possessed by the khaun of Kelaut, the Beloochee army 
amounts to 250,000 men. But this number is a mere oriental hyperbole, 
and his present list, as Pottinger was informed, contains 120,000 men, 
which, in his opinion, is more than double the number he could even raise 
on a great emergency. The khaun of Kelaut, though exalted in political 
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statements as the sole ruler of all Belooclustaun, is merely the head 
despot of many despots over whom lie has little efficient power, which 
only extends to the mountainous territory of Belooclustaun Proper, and 
the level districts of Cutch Guiulava, and Hurrund Daujil, the lam of 
Lus, and the chiefs of Mekraun, being independent of him, as the khaun 
of Bunpoor, and the shah of Puhra. Balbi’s statement, therefore, of 
150,000 men as the force which the khaun of Kelaut can raise is absurd, 
as they could neither be paid nor supported in a country like Beloochi- 
staun filled with mountains and deserts, and destitute in a great degree of 
water. The whole revenue of this mighty political personage amounted, 
in 1810, to 350,000 rupees, or £47,500 of clear revenue, obtained from 
1J errand Daujil, Cutch (Jundava, and the market dues of Kelaut. There 
is little internal trade or foreign commerce to pay taxes, which are chiefly 
levied on land, which, if watered by wells, pays 1 -20th, if by rains 1-lGth, 
and if by natural springs still more. 

The Beloochees and Brahooes are all professionally Sonnito Moslems, 
and strenuous enemies of the Shecahs. The Hindoo natives are mostly 
of the same faith. The Loorees of Mekraun are the most detestable of 
the human race for their principle and practices. Their belief is, that 
man was horn to live, to die, and to he forgotten. That during his exis- 
tence, if he is happy, he lies only to pray for its continuance ; but, if tbe 
contrary, he is at liberty, not omy not to pray, but to finish his being by 
suicide. When any of them dies, every thing that could be called his 
own, exclusively, whatever that be, is buried with him, in order that this 
article of their creed may be accomplished respecting his being forgotten. 
'They never marry, the temales living promiscuously with the males in an 
unbounded incestuous commerce. They very seldom have children, and 
accordingly prefer stealing girls, who are instructed by the force of exam- 
ple When any voman conceives, the issue is considered the joint pro- 
perty of the community, and initiated at a certain age accordingly. They 
are a Persian race, and speak a dialect of the Pehlevi or old Persian. 

IV. C AUF I IlEESTAUN. 

This is entirely a mountainous region on both sides of the Ilindookho, 
and the Beloor Taugh, and therefore partly within the northern boundary 
of the Afghaun territory, and the southern limits of Baulkh and Badak- 
shaun. We cannot therefore describe it under the heads of Afghaunistaun 
or Usbec Tartary, though within the natural and political limits of both, 
referring the one division to the former, and the other to the latter, as it 
would introduce a sort of indistinctness and confusion into the description. 
The people of this region are quite a distinct race as to their religion, 
complexion, and mode of life, from their Afghaun and Tartarian neigh- 
bours, and politically independent, at least for the greater part, of both. 
Both region and people, therefore, require to be described by themselves 
in a distinct section. This mountainous region extends on both sides of 
the Ilindookho, all the way E. from the Lofty Peak, properly so called, 
towards the north of Cashmere, but the boundary in that direction is far 
from being distinctly ascertained. It also occupies a portion ot the Beloor 
Taugh, at the point where these two great ranges meet. As no Euro- 
pean, Marco Polo perhaps excepted, who speaks of a race of idolaters in 
the Beloor Taugh in his route to Cashgaur, has ever set foot within this 
region, modern geographers were totally ignorant both of the region and 
people. Its boundaries, generally speaking, for beyond that we cannot 
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go, are the country of Kaushkaur to the N.E., Badakshaun to the N., 
the district of Koondooz to the N.W., Anderaub and Khost to the W. in 
the territory of Baulkh, and on the S. the Kohistaun of Caubul, and the 
other valleys and ridges of the subalpiue region possessed by the Afghaun 
tribes E. to the Indus. Beyond that point is mere conjecture. 

Historical Remarks There can be little doubt that the southern part 
of this region corresponds to the mountains of the LambaUe , which 
Ptolemy extends to those of the Comedi , which may perhaps correspond 
to the region of Kaushkaur. The whole region is called Caujircestaun , 
or 4 the land of infidels/ by the Mohammedan writers, because these 
mountaineers never received the Mussuhnaun faith. The first European 
writer who mentions it under this appellation seems to have been Benoit 
Goes, a Romish missionary, who in 1003 travelled from Attock to Caubul. 
He was informed at Peshawer that a region called Caphurslan lay a 
months journey to the N. of that place, and that it was full of Christians, 
but he was hindered by the caravan from passing through it. It is pro- 
bable the good father believed the inhabitants of that region to be Chris- 
tians from its name, not adverting that it is an appellation bestowed on 
Pagan as well as Christian countries. The next appellation by which it 
was known to Europeans was that of Ketuer or 1 Kutlorc in the history of 
Timoor Bek, by La Croix, in 1723. The inhabitants are there denomi- 
nated Sceapoushcs , or 4 black vests/ from the colour of their clothes. 
Timoor was instigated by the Mussulmaun inhabitants of Anderaub to 
undertake an expedition against these idolaters, as they exacted great 
sums of money from them under the name of tribute. Baber describes 
Caufireestaun as lying to the N.E. of Caubul, and in his time the dis- 
tricts of Punjsheer, Nijrow, Alishung, Alunkaur, Chuganserai, Conner, 
Noorgil, Bijore, Sewad, and Booneer, were bounded immediately behind 
by the Caufirs, and tin; inhabitants of Punjsheer were happy to pay them 
a fixed contribution to be saved from indiscriminate plunder. The Cau- 
firs, however, had made an inroad into that district, killed many of the 
inhabitants, and committed extensive ravages, after Baber had fixed his 
residence in Delhi. Since that time, though the southern borders of Cau- 
fireestaun have been often ravaged during the vigorous reigns of Akbar 
and Aurungzebe, yet the Caufirs have still maintained their independence 
amidst their almost impenetrable mountains. As Goes was informed that 
they wore infidels, and therefore thought them to be Christians, so from 
like ignorance they were believed by some to be Greeks, just as Abul 
Fazl believed the people of Bijore to be the descendants of the Macedo- 
nians who followed Alexander the Great. The celebrated Gibbon having 
conjectured the Greeks of Bactria to have instructed their neighbours, the 
Tartars and Indians, in science and the arts of civilized life, so much credit 
was attached to it that when the British embassy was at Peshawer it was 
no small part of their business to inquire after these supposed instructors 
of the east and the north. To their great mortification they found that 
the supposed Macedonians of Bijore were an Afghaun tribe, but heard that 
the Caufirs in many points resembled the Greeks, as being beautiful, hav- 
ing European complexions, worshipping idols, drinking wine in silver 
vases, using chairs and tables, and speaking an unknown tongue. Curiosity 
was now wound up to its acme, and the discovery of a Greek colony sub- 
sisting for more than twenty centuries sequestered amidst the loftiest 
mountains of Asia, was joyfully anticipated. Every inquiry that could bo 
possibly made, was employed to ascertain tbe fact, and a messenger .vm 
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despatched by Mr Elphinston to investigate the language and character of 
the Cautirs. Expectation so highly excited was followed by proportionate 
disappointment, and the Caufirs were discovered to be a mere rude race 
of independent Pagan mountaineers, having no feature of resemblance to 
the Greeks hut that of personal beauty. A vocabulary of their language 
was obtained by the messenger, who made himself master of every thing 
connected with Mr Elphinston’s inquiries ; and it is from his report, con- 
nected with the information of others who had visited the country, and 
that of a young Caufir who was interrogated at Peshawer by Elphinston, 
that the following abstract was drawn up of the Caufirs and their country. 

Geographical Sketch . The whole country is composed of snowy 
mountains, deep pine forests, and small hut fertile valleys, which pro- 
duce large quantities of grapes wild and cultivated, and feed flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle, whilst the hills are pastured with goats. Grain 
is inferior both in kind and quantity. The roads are fit. only for men on 
foot, and are often crossed by rivers and torrents passed by wooden bridiros 
or swinging bridges made of ropes. All the villages that the messenger 
saw are built on the slopes of hills, so that the roof of one house forms 
the street leading to the other above it, which is said to he the fonstant 
practice of the country. The valleys are well peopled, that of the Caumo- 
jee tribe containing J O villages at least., and the chief of these*, Caumdaish, 
within three stages of Pvzahad, capital of Badakshaun, consists of bOO 
houses. The people have no general name for their nation. Each tribe 
has its peculiar name, not according to genealogy, hut to geographical 
position, each valley being held by a particular tribe*. Caufirs and Cau- 
fireestauu are the general appellations bestowed by the Mussulman on 
all the people and their country. One division of them, as we have 
already mentioned is denominated Scea pons lies, or ‘ black vests,’ and 
Tor (' an firs , or black iniidels,’ and another division, Spcen Caufirs , or 
‘ white iniidels.’ Both epithets are taken from their dress, for all the 
Can firs are remarkable for the fairness and beauty of their complexion, 
hut those of the larger division wear a vest of black goat’s skin, whilst 
the other dresses in white cotton. There are several languages or rather 
dialects among the Caufirs, all having many words in common, and a near 
connexion with the Shanscrit, which renders their conjectured Greek origin 
utterly improbable. Nor do their traditions give any satisfactory account 
of their origin. They say that they originally dwelt in the vicinity of 
Candahar, whence they were expelled by the Mohammedans, at which time, 
their nation consisted of four tribes, the 4 th of which, named Caumojee, re- 
tained its ancient rites, whilst the other three were converted to the Mussul- 
man faith. One peculiarity is, that all the Caufirs count by scores in- 
stead of hundreds, and that their thousand (which they call by the Persian 
and Afghaun name) consists of 400 or twenty score. The same is the case 
with the Lumghaunees and Deggauns, whose language seems to bo a 
Caufir dialect, and gives ground to suppose them to he of Caufir origin. 
Elphinston, indeed, seems to think all the inhabitants of the Kobistaun 
of Caubul to he converted Caufirs, as the appellation of Ivohistauneos is 
applied to all the converted Caufirs. There is a Caufir tribe called Pusha 
by Moollah Nujub, which lives on the frontier of Caubul, and Baber 
mentions the Pushawee as one of the languages of Caubul, and the 
Pushawees are still found within the Kobistaun of Caubul. Their religion 
differs from all others with which we are acquainted. They believe in 
one God, called Imra by the Caufirs of Caumdaish, and Dagun by 
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those of Tsokooee. But numerous idols are also worshipped, whom 
they represent as deified saints, in this respect coinciding with the Jains 
and Bhoodists, as also with the more ancient pagans. An apotheosis is 
easily obtained among the Caufirs, as a rich man has nothing to do to ob- 
tain this posthumous honour, but to be liberal and charitable, and erect a 
statue for himself, which will be sure of being introduced into the Caulir 
pantheon after his decease. But the idols of one tribe differ from those of 
another, though there be one deity common to all. The Caufirs of Caum- 
daish have 13 deified heroes, one of whom, the first in the list, is Bughush, 
(probably Bhagesa or Bacchus,) and we are told by the ancients that Bac- 
chus was an Indian deity. One would infer from this, that the Caufirs are 
of Hindoo origin, anil that they belong to the impure hill-tribes, whom the 
Hindoos call Chasas. What adds strength to this, is, that all the Caufirs 
are beef-eaters, and sprinkle their idols with the blood of goats and cows. 
They have a hereditary priesthood, but their influence is small. Their fes- 
tivals are often accompanied with animal sacrifices, the blood of which is 
thrown through the tire on the stone-idol, part of the flesh burned, and part 
eaten by the priest and his assistants. One of their prayers on these oc- 
casions is always for the extirpation of the Mohammedans. As to their 
marriages, the wife is purchased from her father; the value of a wife is some- 
times estimated at 20 cows. The women are not concealed from public obser- 
vation. Some of their slaves are captured in battle, others are obtained from 
tribes with which they are at peace, but the greater number are from their 
own tribe, it being quite common for the powerful to seize the children of 
the weak, and either sell them to the Mohammedans, or retain them for 
slaves. A person who loses his relations is soon made a slave. The Af- 
ghauns purchase Caufirs for slaves, and some are made prisoners by the 
Yusufzyes on the borders. The captives are generally females who are 
much sought after for their remarkable beauty. What is the mode of go- 
vernment among them is almost wholly unknown. The authority seems to 
be lodged in the hands of the chiefs of each tribe, and the law of retaliation 
is firmly established. Their only honorary title is that of khaun, which 
they have borrowed from the Afghauns. Their property chiefly consists of 
cattle and slaves. The dress of the Seeapooshes consists of four goat-skins, 
two forming a vest, and the other two a petticoat, with the hair outside. 
Until they have slain a Mohammedan the men go bareheaded, shaving 
their heads all hut a small tuft on the crown, and wear beards four or five 
inches long. Their dwellings are generally wooden houses, and they have 
others where they keep their cheeses, ghee-wine, and vinegar. In every 
house is a wooden bench fixed to the wall, with a low hack to it, and they 
have stools shaped like drums, narrow in the middle. Partly owing to 
their dress and partly to custom, the Caufirs cannot sit as other Asiatics, 
so that when forced to sit on the ground, they are compelled to stretch out 
their legs like Europeans. Their stools are made of wicker-work, their hods 
of wood, and their thongs of neat s leather. Their food is usually cheese, 
butter, and milk, with bread or a sort of suet-pudding. Their flesh is eaten 
half-dressed. Their fruits are walnuts, grapes, apples, almonds, and .wild 
apricots. Both sexes drink wine to great excess. Of this they have three 
kinds, red, white, and dark-coloured, besides a kind of a jelly-consistence and 
very strong. So prevalent is the use of wine among them, says Baber, (who 
was himself a lover of the bottle,) that every Caulir has a keg or leathern 
bottle of it swung round his neck. They drink it during meals in place 
of water, and though elevated by it, are not quarrelsome, are exceeding 
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hospitable, hunt but little, their favourite amusement being dancing, which 
is prosecuted with great ardour by both sexes and all ages. Their musical 
instruments are a pipe and tabor, and their music is wild, quick, and va- 
ried. One of their most distinguishing characteristics is their ceaseless 
wars with their Mussulman neighbours, and their usual mode of attack is 
by ambush, and they give no quarter in battle. Their chief glory is the 
death of a Mussulman ; and in their solemn dances aud festivals, each man 
wears a turban, into which a long feather is stuck for every Mohammedan 
he has killed. The number of hells which he is authorised to wear round 
his waist is also regulated in the same way. A Caufir who has not killed 
his man, is not permitted to flourish his axe round his head during the 
dance. Such as have had the good fortune to kill a Mussulman are vi- 
sited by their neighbours, and have afterwards a right to wear a little red 
woollen cap or cockade tied to the head. Those who have slain many, may 
erect a high pole before their doors, in which are holes to receive a pin for 
every Mohammedan the owner lias destroyed, and a ring for each he lias 
wounded. But when taken apart from their long-rooted and hitter anti - 
pathies, they are said to he a kind-hearted, joyous race. Their anus arc a 
how witli barbed arrows, sometimes poisoned, and a dagger. Tliby have 
lately learned the use of fire-arms and swovds from their neighbours the 
Afghauns. The Mohammedan princes in their vicinity frequently invade 
their territories and carry oil’ slaves, and sometimes the Caufirs condescend 
to make peace with them, the negotiation being accompanied with 
strange ceremonies. In 1780 a general confederacy of all the Mussulman 
chiefs was made against the Caufirs. The united force of the khaun 
of Badakshaun, one of the chiefs of Kaushkaur, the padshah of Cooner, 
the bauz of Bijore, and several of the Yusufzye kliauns, penetrated 
into the very heart of the country. But notwithstanding this success, 
they could not ke^> their ground, and were forced to evacuate the country, 
after sustaining severe losses. There is no particular map of their country, 
to show the relative situation of their valleys, tribes, and villages, yet pub- 
lished. None of the tribes or villages mentioned by Elphinston are set 
down in the map, except Gumber and Punka . Baber mentions Kattor 
and Gebuk as places in Caufireestaun, but gives not the least hint of their 
relative situation. All that can he said of the topography of this region 
is, that Ketuer , or Kuttove , lies somewhere on the Kaushkaur river ; that 
Gumber lies to the E. of the pass of Kawuck ; and that the chief part of 
Caufireestaun seems to he in the large angle formed by the junction of the 
Beloor Taugh coming from the N.E. with the Hindookho coming from the 
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This is a very extensive region, comprehending all the tract between the 
Caspian sea and the great, plateau of Central Asia, and extending from the 
frontiers of Persia and Afglmunistaun on the S., to those of Aisatic Russia 
on the N. The geography of this tract is only known in a very general 
way; so obscure is it that it lias been justly characterized by one of 
our best writers on geographical science, Mr Pinkerton, as being “chiefly 
conjectural,” and as remaining, to the disgrace of science, “ in a wretched 
state of imperfection.” For our knowledge of it we are chiefly indebted 
to orieiUal historians and geographers, as Abulfeda, Ebn Ilaukel, Abul- 
ghazi, and others, and to some notices from Jenkinson, Thompson, and 
Hunway. These imperfect accounts have been followed of late years by 
more accurate in i urination, obtained by Mr Elphinstone, in his mission to 
Peshawer, — by the Russians, in their late embassies to Kokun, Khiva, and 
Bokhara, — and from the memoirs of Baber, a native of this region, and sul- 
tan of Kokun, previous to his expulsion by the Usbecs, the present pos- 
sessors. Some valuable additional in formation has also been obtained by 
Mr Fraser at Meschid in 18*22, which he received from an exiled Usbec 
prince there resident, who was the brother of the reigning khaun of Bok- 
hara. With such aids as the above additional information has given, we 
shall endeavour to give a concise account of this region and its inhabitants. 

Boundaries and extent . ] Independent Tartary has the Caspian sea 
and the river Jaik or Ooral on the W. ; the Ooral Tau, and the Algidym 
Shalo, on the N. and N.E. ; Soongaria and Eastern Toorkistaun on the 
E. ; on the S.E. the basin of the Upper Indus, or what we now denomi- 
nate Western Tibet; and on the S. Persia and Afghaunistaun. From 8. 
to N. it extends 16 degrees of latitude, or from 35° to 51° N. lat. and 20 
degrees of longitude from W. to. E., or from 54° to 74° E. long., that is, 
from the Caspian sea to the summit of the Beloor Tagh. It must be ob- 
served, however, that as the eastern limit of this vast tract has never been 
astronomically determined, it is impossible to he precise on this point. 10 
Independent of the Kirghissian portion of this tract, Balbi has estimated 
the total superficies of the Usbec and Turcoman portion at 555,000 Bri- 
tish square miles, thus : 

Khanate of Bokhara, . . 230,000 British, sq. miles. 

Do. Khiva, . . . 193,000 do. do. 

Do. Kokun, . . . 132,000 do. do. 


555,000 

In this estimate the surface of the Aral lake is included, but whether he 

10 The maps generally carry the longitude not farther than 70° and 72° E. and 
even IMalte Brun states the eastern frontier at the summit of the Beloor at only 09 ° E. 
long, adopting the opinion of Rennel, that the range of the Beloor has been placed five 
degrees too far E. by D’Anville. We must wait till the point he settled by future ob- 
servers. 
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includes the tract S. of the Oxus, or Jihoon, we are not certain ; but it is 
probable he does not. Malte Bran makes the whole superficies, exclusive 
of the steppe of Issim, only 400,000 square miles, which is certainly by 
far too low. If the medium breadth of this tract be 15 degrees of longi- 
tude by 16 of meridional length, then the surface will be found to be 
843,600 B. square miles, including the tract S. of the Oxus. This will 
not appear too great, if we compare it with the statements of Klaproth 
and Balbi. The former states the superficies of the tract occupied by the 
Lesser and Middle Kirgee hordes, and lately incorporated with ihe Russian 
empire, at 220,000 B? square miles, which, added to Balbi’s statement of 
that of the Usbec khanates, makes 775,000 B. square miles. To this 
must be added the large and extensive province of Bactria, extending more 
than eight degrees of longitude by two degrees of medial breadth. 

Names and Political Divisions. In compliance with long-established 
usage, we have adopted the customary appellation of Independent Tar- 
tary , as proper to this region. The name of Tartar has been for nigh mx 
centuries applied as a generic appellation to all the nomadic tribes of Nor- 
thern and Middle Asia, in the same way as the ancients applied the term 
Scythian to all the erratic nations of which they had any knowledge, whe- 
ther in Europe or Asia. N\ the vagrant tribes to tin; N. and E. of the 
Danube, es far as geographical knowledge then extended, were anciently 
so called, from the time of Herodotus downwards, and the modern appel- 
lation Tartar, has succeeded by common consent to that of Scythian, ever 
since the middle of the 13th century; and so firmly has this ethnographic 
term taken root amongst all European writers, that it is now no more pos- 
sible to eradicate it, than the generic term of Indian , universally applied 
to all the aboriginal natives of the American continent ever since, its dis- 
covery. The firs', writer who introduced the term Tartar was the political 
missionary, Carpmi, in 1246, but be applied it solely to the four great 
Mongolian tribes, who, he says, all spoke the same language, a strong proof 
that they belonged to the same parent stock. Ruhruqnis, in 1254, used it 
in the same sense, when he visited the court of Sartakh-Khau, grandson 
of Jenghis-Kban ; but the Mongolian piinces were indignant at being 
called Tartars, and told him that they were Mongols and not Tartars, who 
were a different and a vanquished tribe, and that they did not choose to be 
denominated from the name of a vassal horde. Still, however, the name 
prevailed, in spite of Mongolian remonstrance, and lias been, and still is, 
applied not merely to the Mongolians, but also, most improperly and erro- 
neously, by almost all modern writers, to designate exclusively, all the tribes 
of Turkish extraction, although it is certain these arc a very different and 
distinct race. Hence the modern fashionable division of Great Tartary 
amongst Tartars, Mongols, and Mandshoors. Tin; two latter names an; 
just and proper, as designating distinct races, and as recognised by these 
races themselves ; but the first appellation has never been acknowledged 
by any of the numerous tribes to whom it is applied. I hey all speak 
dialects of the same language, and know themselves only by the particular 
nante of their own tribe, or by the general name of lurks. As all these 
tribes have the best, and indeed the only, right to fix their own name, it 
is unjust to call them by one they have never acknowledged ; and if the 
name Tartar be at ail applicable to any of the great races, it belongs to the 
Mongols, one of whose tribes the ancient Tartars were, with much greater 
propriety, than to either of the others. By the Arab conquerors of Asia, 
and by the Arab and Persian geographers, the name of Turks was applied 
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to all the nomadic hordes, Mongols as well as others, of which they had 
any knowledge, and they divided them into two great branches, Western 
and Eastern Turks, the former extending to the Black sea, and the latter 
as far E. as China. In this they were more correct than succeeding Eu- 
ropean writers. Both nations knew the people and their language. Their 
error lay in the too great extension of the name, in applying it to the whole 
of the nomadic races, instead of limiting it to one. As the real proper 
name of the race is Turks , so the whole region inhabited by the number- 
less tribes speaking Turkish, even as far E. as Ilami, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Lesser Bukaria, should have been called Toorkistaun , in- 
stead of receiving the name Tartar y. It is probable that all the Scythian 
tribes known to the ancients since the days of Herodotus were of Turkish 
origin, and spoke dialects of the same language. 11 We shall, therefore, di- 
vide it in:o three great divisions, Southern, Middle, and Northern Toorkis- 
taun, all comprehended under the general name of Western Toorkistaun, 
to distinguish it from the extensive region to the E. of the Beloor, called 
Chinese or Eastern Toorkistaun. 

I. SOUTHERN TOORKISTAUN SOUTH OF THE AMOO OR OXUS. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

1. Turkman Desert and Kheewauh ; 2. Baulkh ; 3. Badakshaun. 

II. MIDDLE TOORKISTAUN. 

SUBDIVISION'S. 

1. North of the Amoo. 

1. Khotlaun ; 2. Karrategeen ; 3. Ilissar, or Saganian ; 4. Kesh ; 5. Vain 
of Sogd, comprehending Bokhara and Samareand. 

2. Vale of the Syr , or Jaxartes. 

1. Kokaun and Nemingaun ; 2. Tashkunt ; 3. UVatippa; 4. Ghaznah, or 
Desert of Aral ; 5. Ilak, or Iestaun ; 6. Toorkistaun Proper. 

III. NORTHERN TOORKISTAUN, OR KIRGIIISI AN REGION. 

Divided amongst the three hordes of the Lesser, Middle, and Great 
Kirghisian hordes. 


CHAP. I. — PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

All the western and northern part of this region is occupied with im- 
mense desert plains, whilst the southern and eastern parts, or the basins of 
the Syr and Amoo, are of a different description, having fine tracts of land 
defended by inaccessible mountains and barren deserts, and watered by 
numerous streams. But even to this there are exceptions, the fertile plain 

n The name Turkai or Turc.a: occurs in Herodotus, Pomponius Mela, and Pliny, so 
that it is of ancient origin, and we may hazard the hypothesis that all Scythia, from 
the Danube K. to the lmaus, or modem Beloor, was occupied by tribes of that wide- 
spread race. Even in the court of Attila the Hun, though himself a Kalmue, Turkish 
seems to have been the prevailing language, for his very name Attila, as Mr Erskine 
has ingeniously and justly observed, is Turkish, being obviously Atalik> a Turkish term 
signifying ‘ regent,’ or ‘ guardian,’ which he actually was over his nephews, sons of 
his uncle, whom he succeeded, and one of his own sous was named Dcnghisick, from 
dcnghis , another word in the same language, signifying the sea, as he was born near 
the Euxine, Caspian, or some other sea. All the various tribes who inhabit the region 
here denominated Independent Tartary, whether they be Kirgees, or Turkmans, or 
KaisaVs, or Mankats, or Usbecs, are Turkish, and speak dialects of that tongue. 
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of Kwarizme being a mere basis surrounded by moving sands, and several 
steppes even occur here and there on both sides of the Syr and Oxus. The 
surface is very varied in the S. and S. E. parts, consisting of numerous 
valleys, vast mountains, and extensive plains. The eastern shores of the 
Caspian present nothing but a long and gloomy succession of rocks and 
arid downs. 

Mountains.] The southern chain of the Hindookhoosh, that divides 
this region from Persia and Afghaunistaun, having been already described, 
we need not repeat it. A number of lateral ranges, enclosing extensive 
well-watered valleys, run N. toward the Amoo ; and the descent is much 
greater on the N. side than on the S. of the Hindookhoosh. The other 
great ranges are the lief nor- Tngh , the Mooz- Tagh, the Asfera range, and 
the KynAer- Tagh , besides a vast number of subordinate ranges, running in 
various directions from these chains. 

The Beloor-Tagh.~\ The Beloor-Tagh is the great range which on the 
E. divides this region from Central Asia. It is called Thsoung-ling , or 
“ the Azure mountains,’ by the Chinese, and has been long celebrated in 
the history of Tartary, as the great culminating point where tin; waters 
flow to the Aral Noor on the W., and towards the desert of Shamo on the E. 
The sources of these waters running in opposite, directions are estimated by 
the Chinese geographers at 1000 h., or 300 geographical miles of elevation; 
and, according to the geographers of the Ming dynasty, this range is many 
thousand Chinese feet in height. This lofty range consists of massive 
quartz. Hence, in the Mongolian and Oigoorian languages, it is called 
the Dolour range; and, in the Persian, Bailor Koh , or ‘ the shining moun- 
tain,’ from the transparency of the quartz, and sometimes the Beloot- 'Tagh, or 
‘the dark mouniuiu.’ from the perpetual clouds which overhang it. This chain 
is at least 500 lb « ■ il- *s from S.SAV. to N.N.E., or from E. long. 71" and N. 
lat. 34" 30', to where it meets the Mooz-Taghin, 41° N. lat. and 71" E. long, 
according to Waddington’s map. Prom this point it passes N. to 4:2° N. 
lat. when* it is intersected by the Alak-Tagh coming from the E. In this 
part of Its course it is called Khashghar Divan. This chain is covered with 
e verdun ng snow, and so lofty, abrupt, and precipitous, that the only 
known passes are those of Badakshaun and the source of the Syr. 

The Asfera Range, j The Asfera range, otherwise called the Vamer 
mountains, form the southern boundary of Ferghana, or Kokaun, running 
E. and W. Their nature, which is that of a very broad chain of mountains 
rising from an elevated land, leads to the conclusion that it is a continuation 
west ward of the Mooz-Tagh as far as the vicinity of Khojund ; and the 
fact that the only communication between Kokaun and Bokhara is by the 
pas ; of Khojund, between the extremity of this range and tile river Syr, is 
a strong evidence of its magnitude, and impracticability. 

The Ale- Tag h f\ From the Asfera range, in 67° 30' E. long., are de- 
tached the Ak-Tagh, or ‘ white mountains.’ On approaching Uratippa, 
these are again subdivided into two branches, the most western ol which 
terminates in (53" 30' long., and forms the northern boundary ol the vale 
of Sdgd, whilst the Ak-Tagh, properly so called, separates Bokhara from 
Yar-Ailak, and terminates in two brunches at Jizzukh and .Ion par. 

The Kara- Tagh.~j The Kara-Tagh, or 4 black mountains, are another 
lateral range, projected from the southern side of the Asfera range, and runs 
S. and S.W. for nigh 400 B. miles towards the Amoo river. Next to the 
Asfera, it is the most lofty, rugged, and precipitous range inUsbec Toor* 
kistauu. 
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Samarcand Mountains."] The Samarcand mountains, which form the 
southern boundary of the valley of Sogd, ave a branch of this range, pro- 
jected westward as far as 66° E. long. It separates the vale of the Sogd from 
the district of Kesh, where Tamerlane was bom, and is called the hill of 
Kesh by Sherifeddin, his biographer, and the mountain of Zarkah by Lbn 
Hawkel. The Ak-Tau ridge is called Al-Botom by Abulfeda. 

The Kynder-Tagh .] The Kynder-Tau is the range whicli bounds the 
country of Kokaun and the vale of the Syr on the N. all the way west as 
far as 65° E. long., when it expires in the desert of Aral. It is another off- 
set from the great range of the Beloor, and has a longitudinal extent of 
eight degrees, or 400 B. miles. It is of prodigious elevation, as we are 
informed by NazarofF, and is covered with garments of perpetual snow. It 
is also called the Ming Bulak mountains, and corresponds to the Arga Tau, 
or Argjuu, or Arka-oola, of Strahlenberg. From this range a lateral one 
runs S. to the Syr, and to the W. of Akhsikat, and divides the district of 
Kokun from that of Tashkunt. It appears to be of no great elevation. To 
the N. of the Kyndcr Tau the country is very little known, but seems not 
to be so* mountainous as the territory of Usbec Toorkistaun. It is said that, 
at the N.E. angle of the Kynder Tau, it is joined to a range of mountains 
running far to the E. and thus connecting it with the Ulugh Taugh. This 
is probably the Kichuck Taugh, or fi little mountain.’ But we are com- 
paratively ignorant of the directions of the numerous mountain ridges which 
traverse the country of the great Kirghisian horde. The fact is, the whole 
of Eastern Usbec Toorkistaun is full of mountains, and difficult both of ac- 
cess and description. 

Rivers.] The whole of Usbec Toorkistaun may be considered as a 
large basin hollowed out by the waters descending from the Paropamisan 
and Hindookhoosh mountains on the S. and those of the Beloor and Kynder 
Tau on the E. and N. ; hut formed into two divisions by the Asfera moun- 
tains, thus making the two great valleys of the Syr and Amoo. 

The *S)//\] The Syr has two sources, one in the Kynder-Tau and 
another in the Beloor. The first or N.E. source rises on the S. flank of the 
Kynder-Tau (the western continuation of the Alak Tagil) in 4*2” 31' N. lat. 
and 70° E. long in Waddington’s map. The other, or S. source, is in 41° 
31 f N. lat. and71 w E. long, (according to the same map), on the crest of 
the Beloor, where it is separated by an intervening ridge from the source of 
the river of Kashghar. These two branches meet below, or W. of Uskent, 
and the combined stream runs S-W. to Kojund, its most southern point, 
passing by Kokaun to the left. From Kojund the stream turns to the 
N.W. passing by the cities of Fenakunt, Tonkat, Tashkunt, Sairam, 
Otrar, and others which once existed, till at length it falls into the N.E. 
angle of the Aral Noor, after a comparative course of nigh 700 B. miles. 
It receives a great number of streams on both sides from the Asfera and 
Kynder mountains before it enters the desert of Aral. This stream seems 
to be diminishing towards its mouth, and its banks, where the Russian 
embassy crossed it, in 1820, in their journey to Bokfiara, 50 versts above 
its mouth, are hare, treeless, sandy, like the desert, and overgrown for 
several miles in breadth with thickets of tall reeds thrice the height of a 
man. The hanks are alternately steep and level. Near the shore are 
several small and larger lakes. The river was frozen, and the passage oc- 
cupied two hours across the ice, the stream being 400 paces broad. The 
Kooban, which falls into it near this place, is a small stream, only 30 
paces wide, and shallow. The whole tract in the vicinity of the Aral is 
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overgrown with tall reeds, and the ground so flat that not a single emi- 
nence can be seen whence a view of the Aral can be taken. The Syr has 
no connection with the Amoo near its mouth, as formerly supposed, but 
enters the Aral by separate channels of its own. The Russian embassy to 
Kaukaun crossed it above Kojund, where it was 500 toises broad. This 
river is the ancient Iaxartes , and is also called the Iksert , the Sihoon , 
and the Syr Daria . It was the northern limit of Alexander’s marches. 

The Oxus.~\ The Oxus, Jehoon , or Amoo , is a much larger and longer 
liver than the Syr, and has a much more expanded basin. Its source, ac- 
cording to modern information, is in a narrow valley surrounded on the S.E. 
and W. by the lofty snowy mountain of Pooshtukhur, where it is seen issu- 
ing from beneath a bed of snow, 000 feet deep, in the high district of Wuk- 
khan, K. long. 73” of Greenwich, ami N. hit. 38". The name of the stream 
at its source, and for a considerable, distance farther down, is Punj. It 
vims first N. live coss through the valley, and then N.W., where, at 25 coss 
from its source, it joins the Shiber , or Adum Kfwosh , coming still farther 
from the N.H. The junction of these two branches composes the main 
stream, the one being the larger branch, and the other having a more dis- 
tant source. From this junction it runs 120 miles S.W. till meeting with 
a mountain range in that direction, its c ourse is turned to the N.W. along 
the northern side, of this range, passing, on the N., the countries of Shoognan, 
Derwauz, and Karategun, where it finds a vent through this chain. From 
this most N.W. point of its mountain course it runs S.W. till it is again 
turned to a W.N.W. course by the subalpine ridge, extending from the 
IFmdooMioosh to Hnzrutimam. Fi\,m thence it runs W.N.W. till it finally 
enters the sea of Aral, after a course of 1 100 B. miles, nigh 500 of which are 
through a mountainous region, and the last 300 through a desert. It receives 
a vast number of ** n ams on both sides, from the S. side of the Asferaor Pa- 
mer ridge, and from the northern sides of the Ilindookhoosh and the Paropa- 
imsus, as the Kokcha or river of Badakshaun, the Auksurrai , the river of 
Balkh from the latter, and the Soorkhaub , the Kaufernihan , and the Sogd 
from the former. It appears that it once received the Morghauh , or river of 
Margiatia, three days’ journey to the W. of Bokhara, but, according to later 
accounts, that stream is now lost in the sands. It is a large, broad, and deep 
stream. Near Balkh, in the summer season, when at the lowest, it is fully 
equal to the Jumnali when at its highest state ; and near Bokhara it is 
1,000 yards broad, and when the snows are melting it spreads to a breadth 
of four miles. This harmonizes with Arrian, who states the Oxus, where 
his hero crossed it, to be three-fourths of a mile broad, and unfordablt*. 
Mention is made of a large river nearly equal to the Oxus, and called the 
Kbizil Daria y or ‘red river,’ as joining it below the cultivated delta of 
Khowarasm, and having its source in the hills of Ooratuppeh. We have 
not facts to confirm it, and the matter is uncertain. The Oxus has a large 
delta in the lowest part of its course, all the branches of which have different 
names, like those of the Ganges in Bengal. This circumstance, of course, 
renders the hydrography intricate and perplexed. In this case, a great river 
beiilg found by some traveller, and its connection with the main stream at 
the same time unknown, it might easily be taken for a separate and uncon- 
nected stream. 

Of the other mountains and rivers belonging to Northern 1 oorkistaun, 
we shall speak briefly when treating of the Kirghis. In the mean time we 
shad commence our account of the Usbec states with Southern Toorkistaun* 
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CHAP. II -TURKMAN DESERT AND KAI1AZM. 

This comprehends all the tract N. of the Attruck river and the Elboorz 
to the sea of Aral, and all the eastern coast of the Caspian sea, and the 
desert thence extending eastward to the mouth of the Amoo, including the 
fertile Oasis of Karazm. The whole of this region has been usually de- 
nominated Karazm , from the Oasis above-mentioned, and corresponds to 
the ancient Margiana Deseria and Chorasmia . The modern political name 
of this tract is Kheewah, from the city of that name, the seat of the Usbec 
Khaun. It may, however, he as well denominated Turkoman ia, from the 
great number of Turkman tribes which roam about in the desert ; and Jenkin- 
son, who travelled all the way from Astracan to Bokhara and Oorgunge, in 
1558, says that all the country E. of the Caspian sea to Oorgunge, was then 
called 4 the land of Turkman.’ As the country is for the most part a bar- 
ren waste, little description is necessary. If native accounts may be credited, 
it is made up of sandy wastes, occasionally raised into hillocks, quite void 
of vegetation, but interspersed with small patches of vegetation, which 
afford water and some grass feu- the Hocks of the Turkmauns who frequent 
it. But it is quite evident that these fertile spots are neither so rare nor 
60 small in extent, if the number of families, of which the different tribes 
consist and who find subsistence here, he considered. But it is the policy 
of these nomadic tribes to keep them as little known as possible, and the 
tract of caravans accordingly leads through deserts hardly affording water 
for the living beings that traverse them, and the wells of which are only 
kuown to the guides by particular marks. 

Population , t$-c.] The inhabitants of this barbarous state are a very 
mixed mass of Turkmauns, Usbecs, and Bukhars. The last of these are 
divided into two classes : Saris , or 4 traders,’ and Taujiks , or 4 the common 
mechanics and labourers.’ The settled population is but trifling, compar- 
ed to that of the wandering tribes here, as in Persia, called Eels ; but it 
is impossible to state the proportion, whether of the latter to the former, 
or of the Turkmauns to the Usbecs. The population of the oasis of 
Kheewauh itself, on a superficies of 4600 miles, has been stated at 250,000 
persons ; and that of the Aralians, including Turkmauns and Karakal- 
paks, at 100,000 ; whilst by Balbi, the whole population, fixed and noma- 
dic, has been estimated at only 800,000, — taken, we presume, from Rus- 
sian information. Mr Eraser, on the contrary, was informed that the po- 
pulation, including the Eels, amounted to 300,000 families, or 1,500,000 
persons. This came from the oilicial authority of the vizier of Moham- 
med Rahee Khaun of Kheewauh. And on the authority of a resident 
merchant of Kheewauh, then at Mesched, the numbers of the Eels, or tri- 
butary tribes, were the following : — 


Yamoots about the Hay of I3a1khan, 

Chowders brought from beyond the Oxus, 

15,000 famili 

- 20,000 

do. 

Kalpaks, - 

30,000 

do. 

Kuzzuuks, - - - 

- 40,000 

do. 

1 

1 

C £ 

il 

15,000 

do. 

- 15,000 

do. 

Usbecs, - 

40,000 

175,000 

do. 


Mr Fraser was also informed, that from each of the 300,000 families, 
comprising the whole of his subjects, the khaun receives 2 toinauns an- 
nually, or 600,000 yearly, or £360,000 sterling, valuing the Irakian to- 
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maun at 12.9., the impost being l-10th of agricultural and pastoral pro- 
duct?, and 2^ per cent, of customs. The military force of Kheewauh is 
differently stated ; the standing force is reckoned at from 15,000 to 30,000 
cavalry ; and it is supposed, that, in case of necessity, he can raise 40,000 
horse. The town of Kheewauh is situated on a canal of the Jihoon or 
Amoo. It is surrounded with a ditch, a clay wall, and a rampart. It has 
three gates, thirty mosques, and a college. The houses amount to 3000 ; 
hut, by Frasers information, the population of the place is 5000 families; 
whilst, according to others, the inhabitants do not exceed 10,000 persons. 
The present sovereign of Kheewauh is Rah maun Koolee Khaun, who 
succeeded his father, Mohammed Rahim Khaun in 1826. The usual title 
of these princes is Takser Khaun. The Russians have of late years built 
three forts on the eastern coast of the Caspian sea ; one at Okh-Trappeh, 
not far from Astrabad, and some miles to the N. of the Attruck, in tho 
country of the Yamoot Turkmauns ; a port in the hay of Balkan, called 
Krasnovodsk ; and an island in the bay of Mangishlak ; and are using every 
endeavour to conciliate the favour of the numerous Turkinaun tribes on 
the coast, with the ulterior view of conquering Kheewauh. .If they 
should, at some future period, succeed in their design, no friend of hu- 
manity can deplore the result, however much, on political grounds, he may 
regret the enormous increase of me Russian power. 


CIIAF. III. — BAULKIJ. 

Tins large region lies to the S.E. of the Turkmaun deserts, and corres- 
ponds to the western and larger division of the ancient Uaclria . It ex- 
tends from 63° to 70° E. long., and from 35° and 36° to 37“ and 38° N. 
lat. ; but it is impossible, for want of proper data, to arrive at precision in 
describing its extent and boundaries. But it may in a general way be 
stated at 400 J>. miles from E. to W., by 150 of general breadth — thus 
comprising a surface of 60,000 square miles. It has the district of Ba- 
dakshaun on the E., the Oxus on the N., the desert of Margiana on the 
N.W., the district of lleraut on the S.W., and on the S. the Puropami- 
san mountains, with the western projection of the Hindooklioosh. This 
is a highly diversified region of mountains, hills, glens, valleys, and plains. 
The subalpine ridges, below the Paropamisus and the Ilindookhoosh, take 
up half its surface, and several of the lateral ridges in the eastern division 
approach the Oxus. To the W. the country expands into wide and con- 
tinuous plains, increasing as they proceed in that direction, in similarity to 
the deserts of the Toorkmaun tribes, till they become completely identified 
with them. The whole district was subject in 1825 to Meer Morud 
Khaun, son of Khahlaud Khaun of Koondooz, who, on the death of Meer 
Killieh Alee, chief of Khooloom, and his uncle, seized on his territory and 
that of Baulkh, and is at present (1830) master of the whole country S. 
to the pass of Baumceauu and border of the Hazaurehs. The Us bees 
are the ruling people in all this region, and are divided into many tribes. 
They are all rigid Soonnees, and are very much influenced by the rnoollahs, 
who have a predominant sway in all their councils, and exercise a kind of 
theocratical power over them, and that of the very worst sort, as they 
teach them to believe, that murder or robbery, or taking captives for sale 
or slavery, are no crimes, when committed on the persons or property of 
1 v. 3 L) 
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Sheeauhs, Kaufirs, and Christians. In this point of view, the religion of 
Mahomet is the greatest curse that could have befallen Asia. 


CHAP. IV.— BADAKSHAUN. 

This is the eastern part of the ancient Bactria, and is one of the most 
mountainous countries in nature, and seemingly corresponds to the pro- 
vince of Bubacene, conquered by Alexander the Great, which is repre- 
sented by Curtius as the richest in the world for gold, pearls, and precious 
stones. It is bounded on the N. and N.E. by the stream of the upper 
Oxus ; on the E. by the Beloor ; on the S.E. and S. by the Khaulirs, se- 
parating it from Afghaunistaun and the Cobis of Khaushkaur ; and on the 
W. by Kadgliaun. It is nearly of a triangular figure, the base being the 
course of the Oxus, the two sides the Bc!oor Tagli, the upland of IIuz- 
rutimaum, and the mountains of Taulikhaun, whilst the apex is the nar- 
row angle which connects the Beloor and the Iliudookhoosh. Its length 
from E^to W. alongst its base is 250 13. miles, and its greatest breadth 
upwards of 150 from S. to N. But, strictly speaking, its physical north- 
ern boundary is not the Oxus, but the lofty range of mountains which 
bound the valley of the upper Oxus, all the way from its remotest source, 
on the N. and N.YV., to its confluence with the Kokcha at Kajaghar, for 
more than 300 miles. Uadakshaun seems to be tins generic name for the 
whole tract enclosed in the upper basin of the Oxus. It is composed of 
two great divisions : the valley of the Oxus, and that of the Kokcha ; or 
Western and Eastern Badakshaun. Though Badakshaun he commonly 
ranked as one of the Usbee states, and included in Toorkistaun, yet this 
is not strictly correct, as it has always maintained its independence, and 
its inhabitants are of a different race, and speak a different language from 
the Toorkish, — at least they did so in the days of Marco Polo. They 
are Taujiks, ami denominated Badakshces ; but towards the W. are many 
camps of wandering Usbecs. The appellative, Taujik , belongs to the 
fixed and aboriginal population, in opposition to the Toorks, Usbecs, and 
other nomadic tribes. The religion of the natives is Mahommedan, which 
they probably received from the Arabs, who became their neighbours after 
tlie conquest of Persia and Toorkistaun. They are governed by a sul- 
taun, and their present sovereign is called Mirza Abdool Ghafoor, the son 
of sultan Mohammed, who reigned there when Elphinston was at Pe- 
shavver in 1809. Ilis revenue is stated to be (5 lacks of rupees, or £75,000, 
and his military force is estimated at 10,000 matchlock-men. 


CHAP. V. — TOORKISTAUN NORTH OF THE AMOO. 

This corresponds to the Sogdiana and the Regio Sacarum of Ptolemy, 
and the Mawaralnahar of the Arabians, or the country beyond the Oxus. 
It is the Tooraun of the mythic history of Persia governed by the famed 
Afrasiab. In modern times this region, collectively taken, is called Great 
Buhharia , from the Bukhara, the aboriginal natives or fixed population. 
Beginning with the vale of the upper Oxus, on the north side, we meet 
with a large district called Khotlaun. 

1$/, Khotlaun .] This name does not seem to be known at the present 
day, but was used in those of sultan Baber and Ebn Hawkel to denote 
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all the country on the upper Oxus, opposite Badakshaun as far up as the 
Beloor on the E., and bounded on the \V. by the Soorkhaub, or Red river ; 
on the N. by the mountainous and rugged district of Karratageen ; and on 
the S. by Badakshaun. Its few valleys are said to be narrow, and over- 
hung by lofty and precipitous mountains. Khotlaun was the seat of a 
splendid dynasty of kings in the days of the Sassanian monarchy ; and 
A bul fed a mentions the magnificent palaces of its princes. These sove- 
reigns, according to Dr Hyde, assumed the title of Ilecyatelah, or Hee- 
Auh-Telah , or ‘prince of the golden river,’ (the Oxus) — a title not al- 
together misapplied, when it is considered that the Oxus contains a vast 
quantity of gold in its bed, and that the natives are acquainted with the 
art of collecting it, when its rapid waves, during the melting of the 
snows on the western slopes of the Beloor, detach the grains from the 
mountains ; and there can be little doubt that the Beloor range in 
Badakshaun contains very abundant mines of gold. The Byzantine 
writers, from ignorance of the Persian language, converted the title of 
the kings of Khotlaun into the name of their subjects, calling them 
/ lain/ halites, Kphthalilcs , Nepht halites, and Eutalites . Ilcnce some 
European writers, misled by them, took these people for Jews bf the 
tribe of Naphiali. 

2i/, Karratagcen.^ This district, like that c f Khotlaun, is more in- 
accessible and less known than any of those which compose Western 
Toorkistaun. It is seldom mentioned in history, and only twice by 
Shereteddin, who calls it Cair Tc/cin. It extends along the southern 
range of the As (era mountains as far E. as the Beloor, having Khotlan, 
Wakhika, and the district of Saganian on the S., and reaching west- 
wards to the hilly districts of Uratippa and Yar Ailak. It is wholly a 
mountainous couutr v , and the great edevation of the snowy ranges of 
Asfcra and the, Beloor nearly prevent all communication with the ad- 
joining districts, especially to the N. and E. 

3d, Hissaur . ] Hissaur, or Saganian, is a large independent district, 
bounded by Kanatageen on the N., Khotlaun and Waksh on the E., 
the Amoo on the S., and the Karadagh range on the \V. In its chief 
extent it is more hilly than mouutainous. The soil is generally samly, 
and tends to degenerate into desert, but, being on the whole well-wa- 
tered, it is capable of high cultivation. The present chief of Hissaur 
is, we believe, independent of Bokhara, being enabled to defend him- 
self against the Usbee cavalry by means of the Karadagh mountains, 
which cover his principality on the side of Bokhara, as cavalry cannot 
act in mountains as in plains. The late kliaun of Bokhara, Shall I lyder, 
was married to the daughter of the Usbee chief of this region. 

4 th, Kcsh.~] Kesh, or Subz , lies W. of the Karadagh mountains, 
which divide it from Hissaur, to the N. of the Amoo, and is hounded 
on the N. and W. by the Kesh hills, which divide it from Yar- Ailak 
and the valley of Sogd. The chief cities are the same as in the days 
of Timoor and Baber, namely, Kesh and Karshee, also called Nakslieb 
and Nesef. Khozar has always been a place of note, and lies 8. E. of 
Karsfiee, in a desert tract. The country round Kesh is uncommonly 
fertile, and rather marshy, as being full of streams ; hut it degenerates 
as it approaches the Amoo, and becomes a perfect desert, — insomuch, 
that the rivers disappear before they reach the Oxus. I he famous 
pass of Kaluga, or ‘ the iron gate,’ lies in the Karadagh range, be- 
tween Kesh and Hissaur. 
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5tk, Samarcand and Bokhara,'] We have now got quit of the Regia 
Sacarum , and have arrived at the vale of the Sogd, the Sogdiana of the 
ancients. The territory in which these cities are contained is one of the 
most beautiful and fertile in nature. It has the Kesh hills on the S., the 
desert of Karazm on tlie W., the Karadagh range and the district of Kar- 
rataggeen on the E., and the hilly country of Uratippa on the N. Tho 
chief river of. this charming district is the Sogd, or Polylimelus of the 
ancients, i most precious,’ and denominated in the modern Persian Zuruf- 
shan, or < the gold-shedding stream,’ which rises in tho Karadagh, and 
flows down by Yar-Ailak to Samarcand, and from thence passes to the 
N. and W. of Bokhara ; considerably below which, what small portion of 
it is not swallowed up by the sand, falls into the Oxus. The winters are 
very severe in Bokhara, and the cold intense. The rivers continue frozen 
for nearly three months ; the Oxus itself is then rendered passable for 
caravans on the ice. The wind during this period is dry and piercingly 
cold ; but though the snow lies sometimes for three rponths, it is seldom 
above knee deep. During the three months of spring, gentle rains come 
every three or four days from the W. The two first months of summer 
are very hot, the wind generally blowing from the N.W., and scorching , 
but the air is occasionally cooled by light showers. During the last month 
of summer the air gets cooler, and autumn is very pleasant. The rains 
are then very heavy from the W. The mountains in the vicinity of Bok- 
hara are said to contain inexhaustible mines of fossil salt, and in the moun- 
tain Al-Botom is abundance of mineral coal. This range is the Ak-Tau, 
or Ak-Kaya betore described. The soil of Bokhara is argillaceous ; tho 
whole tract to the foot of the mountains is an argillaceous plain, precisely 
similar to all those which precede or follow the sandy deserts in the route 
from Orenburgh to Bokhara. Many salt lakes occur, which have been 
drained, tor the most part, by means of human labour. But in many 
places the argillaceous soil is rendered barren by the superabundance of 
saline particles, and these the Bokharians leave untilled in the midst of 
cultivation. There are two harvests in this country, — those of spring and 
autumn. The former is of the seed sown at the beginning of the rains, 
and which is reaped in six months ; and the latter of that which is sown 
in autumn, and which is reaped the ensuing summer. The spring crop 
consists of one species of wheat and barley, jowaree, maust, nakood^ eoon- 
jid, arzun, gall, cotton, madder, sweet and water melons, cucumbers, and 
other plants. The population of the Khanate of Bokhara is composed of 
the nomadic tribes, or wandering hordes ; and the Taujiks, or fixed inha- 
bitants, who live in towns, and villages, and farm-houses. The nomadic 
tribes are composed of many hordes, but are generally classed under two 
heads, Usbccs and Turkmauns : the former are said to be by far tho most 
numerous, and are found inhabiting the towns and villages, as well as tents 
in the desert. Of the Turkmaun tribes we know little ; but there is one 
tribe of that denomination, called Acrsanee , which wanders on both banks 
of the Oxus, and contains 40,000 families, which in their turn are sub- 
divided into a number of smaller tribes under particular chiefs. The 
Salera and Suhatvah tribes of Turkmauns are of much more importance 
and strength, and may be considered as the collective names of a number 
of smaller tribes, or T urs, dispersed over all Mawaralnahar, and the tracts 
to the N.E. as far as Chinese Toorkistaun. Their subdivisions are said 
to be very numerous. Amongst tho names of tribes noticed as wandering 
over one or another part of its deserts, are : the Kuthai Kipchauks , Kuz- 
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mules, Noghays, Kirgees , Naimauns , and JKir/i Kalpaks , or ‘ black bon- 
nets ; but it is impossible to say if they are all really Tnrkmauns. But one 
thing is certain, that, excluding the Kalmucks, a few of whom still wan- 
der in this khanate, they are all, whether Usbecs or Tnrkmauns, of the 
Great Toorkee family, — and all speak the same Toorkoe or Jaghatai lan- 
guage, — the only difference being that of dialect, as they all closely ap- 
proximate, and can converse with and understand each other. What pro- 
portion the Taujik population may hold to the IJsbec and Turkmaun, is 
impossible to say ; but their language, employments, habits, and mode of 
lite, are quite different, from those of the Toorkee family. Their language 
is Persian, which is that of all the cities to the N. of the Hindookhoosh, 
and is employed as the vehicle of all polite and commercial intercourse. 
As these Taujiks, called Sarts and Bokhars hy their Tartar masters, are 
the descendants of the ancient Sogdians, there is presumptive evidence 
that Persian was the original language of all the fixed population of this 
extensive region, whether commercial or agricultural ; whilst the Toorkee 
was, at the same time, the language of all the Scythian or nomadic tribes, 
who wandered in the deserts and mountains between the Oxus # and the 
faxartes. Arabic, though introduced hy the Arabian invaders, has always 
been considered as the learned language, and sacred, its use being rhielly 
confined to the study of the Koran and its commentators. 'Hie Persian 
spoken at Baulkh and Bokhara is the Deri , or court dialect, on account of 
its elegance, and is usually denominated by classical orientalists, the lan- 
guage of Baulkh, of Bauineeaun, and Bokhara. The Toorkee, on the 
contrary, was not a written language till the thirteenth century. 

City of Bokhara.'] Bokhara is tho capital of the whole khanate, 
and is a place of great celebrity and antiquity, though no mention is umde 
of it in any of tin* Greek and Roman historians and geographers. It is 
mentioned as a city of great consequence at the period when the country 
beyond the Ainoo fell into the hands of the Arabs in the early part, of the 
eighth century, and was successively in the possession of the Saffarian, 
Sammanian, Ghaznevide, Seljookia.ii, and Khowarasniian dynasties. It. is 
situated near the Khurabad river, a tributary of the Sogd, and is encom- 
passed with a wall 14 versts in circumference. According to Fraser's in- 
formation it is fully inhabited within the walls, having no vacant spaces 
occupied with ruins, like Ispahauu, containing nothing but, well-built and 
well-peopled houses of from two to three stones high, built of brick and 
often strengthened by wooden frame-work, and the whole plastered over 
with a coat of fine cement, and many of them handsomely decorated with 
painting both within and without. The city abounds in roofed bazaars and 
caravanseras for travellers ; but the chief glory of Bokhara are its mosques 
and madresas. Of the latter there are above 80, they are generally built 
of stone and lime, and containing from 40 to 200 and even 300 chambers. 
The college of Gokultash, near the gate of Karshee, and the zearaut ot 
Bohaoddin Nagshbaud, are stated to have each 300 apartments. I he for- 
mer is composed of three colleges, of which one was founded hy the em- 
press Katherine II., whose memory is much respected at Bokhara. These 
colleges have two pupils in each chamber, and are supported by the rents 
of houses and lands attached to them. Their revenues vary from 300 to 
5000 rupees yearly, and support the lecturer and students. Many well- 
disposed and pious Mussulmauns build and endow colleges with 100 higahs 
of arable land and a few shops, and the khan liberally assists all such insti- 
tutions out of the taxes, allowing in many cases from 5 to 15 tillas a 
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month, so that in tliis respect Bokhara is the greatest seat of Mohammedan 
literature and theology in Asia. But it must not once be imagined, that 
these colleges are like ours. The sciences principally studied are theology 
and Mohammedan law, and in most of those sciences , says hlphimton , 
which we value, the Us bees are far behind the Afgh aims, lhe commerce 
of Bokhara was, at least very lately, great and extensive, notwithstanding 
the disordered state of the countries in its vicinity, but the foreign trade is 
much more extensive than its internal commerce. Caravans from Persia, 
Ilindoostaun, Afghaunistaun, Baulkh, Badakshaun, Kashghar, Kokaun, 
Tashkunt, and Orenburg, in Asiatic, Russia, are in the habit of going to 
Bokhara, loaded with the productions of their respective countries, which 
are either sold on the spot, or exchanged for other commodities. Two 
caravans f rom Orenburg arrive annually at Bokhara, the journey being 
completed in three months. Eacli caravan consists of from 4000 to 5000 
camels. The commerce of Bokhara with Russia has been calculated at 
20,000,000 roubles of annual value. 

Samarccin(ir\ This city was once the capital of all Independent Toor- 
kistaun, and in the days of Alexander the Great, under the name of Mara » 
canda , was the capital of the Sogdians. Kand is the Turkish name for a 
city or town, as in those of Khoiva-kand , Uz-kand, Ande-kand , Tush - 
kand, and others. This city is distant 12 caravaii-jouruies, or 175 road- 
miles, almost due E. of Bokhara, but the direct distance, according to 
Waddingt on’s map, is only 112 geographical miles, where it. is placed in 
39" 40' N. lat. and 04° 53' E. long, of Greenwich. But as the longitude 
of Bokhara lias never yet been taken on the spot by a European geogra- 
pher, qualified by previous science for that purpose, we cannot depend oil 
the longitude of Samarcand in respect of Greenwich, however it may ap- 
proximate to truth in respect of Bokhara. Samarcand is situated about 
four miles to the S. of the Sogd, here called the Koliik, from a hillock so 
denominated between it and Samarcand. A mile and a half to the S. of 
the city flows another stream called the Dargham, a branch of the Sogd, 
which separates from it a little above the city, .the gardens and suburbs of 
which are situated on its hanks. When taken by Alexander the Great it 
was surrounded with a wall of 70 stadia, or 8J- miles, in the days of Elm 
Ilawkel, the circumference of the walls was much the same. In the days 
of sultan Baber, the walls were paced round the ramparts by .his orders, 
and found to be 10,000 paces in circumference, or only five miles. When, 
therefore, Dr llerbelot and La Croix affirm, from the oriental authors, that 
Samarcand had a compass of 12 farsangs, or 48 miles, they forget that 
Samarcand was a walled district as well as a walled city, resembling, in 
this respect, the cities of Babylon and Nineveh, which were not merely 
walled cities, but walled districts, for this outer wall comprehended all the 
garden-grounds around the city, as well as cultivated fields, and even hills 
ami valley's. This wall bad 12 gates of iron, each a league distant from 
tlie other. But the inner inclosure, which contained the city itself, had 
only four gates, and the wall had neither battlements nor towers like the 
outer wall. Such was its ancient state when besieged by Jenghis Khan. 
The celebrated Timoor Bek made it the capital of his short-lived empire, 
and adorned it with a great number of magnificent buildings. But the 
glories of this place have passed away, like those of Bagdad and Delin’, 
and till the time of Shall Moorad, Samarcand had declined so much since 
its capture by Sheebance Klian the founder of the present Usbec dynasty, 
that it had become the haunt of the lion and the wolf. But that prince 
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made great exertion to have it repeopled and repaired. Its population has 
been since yearly increasing, and the place now contains about GO, 000 
people. Of the other cities, as Karmina , Ghajdewan , Karakool , Noot‘, 
Sheeranz , Jizzik , and Keneh Koorgaun , we know very little. 


CHAP. VI. — U 11 AT I P P A AND YAR-tLAK. 

Both these n re mountainous districts, and though they make no part of 
the vale of llie Sogd, being separated from it by mountains, yet they are 
politically subject to the hhiiuu of Bokhara. The former lies 11 days’ 
journey E.N.E. of Bokhara, and was formerly subject to the kliaun of 
Kokaund, but has been recently subjected to Bokhara by Shah Ilyder. 
The latter is a very hilly country, enclosed between the Ak-Taugh on the 
W. ; the Ivesh hills outlie S. ; the Kara-dagh on the S.E. ; and tin 4 As fern 
on the N.E. ; which separates it from Kokaun. In this district the Sogd 
takes its rise. It is a comparatively cold and baneu district, rugged and 
mountainous. The appellation denotes the country of summer-quarters, as 
the nomadic tribes retire to this district in summer to avoid the lieuts of 
the vale of the Sogd. 


CHAP. V1L— BASIN OP THE SYB. 

Au, thi< tract, with the exception of the district of Uratippa, is at pre- 
sent comprised in the kingdoni or khanate of Kokaun or Fergauna, a power 
which has hut v:*r' hitely risen to political importance. In its original 
state kokaur. was 1 ui, a small .vLate in tin* upper \ale of the Syr, hounded 
on rill shies hy mountains, except on that of Kojiiud, where alone it can be 
entered, from tin* dominions of Bokhara, by a very narrow opening between 
the mountains and the Syr river; hut in consequence of recent conquests, 
Kokaun now embraces all the country to the sea of Aral on The N.W., and 
to the N. as far as the Kirghisian desert. Its present political boundaries 
are: the Kirghisian steps on the N. ; the lofty range of the Kynder Tan, 
or the Ming Bulak, on the N. and N.E, ; the Khasghar Divan, or Beloor 
Taugh, the Tlisoungling of the Chinese, on the E. ; the Asfera or Yespera 
Tan, or the mountains of Jasper, on the S., which separate it from 
Karratlageen and upper Badakshaun ; oil the S. \V. Yar-Ilak and the 
state of Uratippa; and on the \Y r . the dominions of Bokhara. Kojund is 
a rery ancient city, known by the classical appellation of Ct/ropolis and 
Ah wandria Ultima , as being the boundary of Persian and Macedonian 
conquest to the N. The fortress is situated on an eminence, a how-shot 
S. from the bank of the Syr, and commands a very narrow pass through the 
hills to the Sirr and the passage across the river itself, Mvthat it is a place 
of great importance as a covering frontier on the side of Samarkand, and 
as the only key into the Khokaun territories from the N. or the S. It lies 
GO yiilos S.W. of the capital, and opposite the city on the other side of the 
Sirr is the hill Myoghil , celebrated for a turquoise mine; but the stones 
found here are of a greenish hue, and far inferior in value to those of Nee- 
shapoor in Persian Khorasaun. Khojund, says Eraser, though fallen from 
its wonted prosperity, still contains 30,000 houses. If so, it must be a 
very large city, and by Nazaroff it is said to be as large as Khokaun the 
capital itself. — N.E. of Khojund is Khokaun , the Khowakund of Abulfeda, 
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now the capital of the khaun. It is but of late that it lias obtained this 
honour, Andijaun being the former capital. Before the time of Narbueh 
Khaun, the father of the present ruler, Khokaun was but a small place, but 
lias increased so much since it became the capital, that it now contains, 
according to Fraser s information, more than 50,000 houses. Nazaroff, 
who was there, says that it is a very large and well-peopled city, contain- 
ing 400 mosques, but that the streets are not at all paved, and that the 
houses are built of earth ; it has three stone bazaars in the centre, which are 
opened for commerce twice a week. Ihe castle of the khaun is a vast 
building, and is the only defence of the city, having a garrison of 20,000 
men. Mayemlorf si vs that, according to his information collected at Bok- 
hara, Khokaun contains only 5,000 houses ; while in another place he 
makes it as large as Bokhara. The city has no wall, and water is intro- 
duced into most of the streets by canals from the Syr, on or near the hank 
of which it stands. — Tashkunt, or Tashkent! , is a much frequented cara- 
van-station, and contains, according to Nazaroff, 20,000 houses. 


chap. v r rr. — toorkistaiw. 

Toorkistaun lies N.W. of the district of Tashktint. It extends alon^st 
the right hank of the Syr, below Sayraui, and between it and the Aral Noor, 
and stretches considerably to the N. along the hanks of some small rivers 
that come from the Ik and from tin* N. This also was a very rich and 
flourishing country previously to the invasion of Jenghiz Khan, and full of 
considerable cities. It actually included at that time the whole basin of 
the Syr. But the name is now confined to the N.W. angle of that once 
extensive region, and it is now subject to Khokaun. At the time of sultan 
Baber, it was the seat of the Usbecs, from whence, under Sheibanee Khan, 
they came, and drove Baber, and all the princes of the house of Timoor, 
across the Syr, the Ainoo, and the Hindookhoosh. The chief rivers are 
the Sarasoo, the Arj, and the Boulat, the Talash, and the Turugay. All 
of these have been made to fall into the Syr. But the Sarasoo is now 
found to lose itself in a small lake, after running a long S.W. course through 
the Kirghisian steppe. The waters of this lake sometimes communicate with 
those of the lake of Tele-Kol , in 45° N. lat. and 07° 25' E. of Greenwich 
in the modem maps. The Turugay seems to have been mistaken for the 
Turgai , which runs S. from the same range as the Sarasoo, and falls into 
the lake of Ak-soo-kol, or Bialawoda, to the N. of the Aral Noor. The 
Talash or Taraz , which originates on the N.W. slope of the Kynder-Tau, 
after running for some space N.W. and then S.W., falls into the lake of 
Sakchum. Of the others we have no description. — Otrar, Jund, Saganak, 
Sabran, Yassi, Jenghikant, Osbanikhat, Esfijab, Jekel, Shalj, Taras, and 
Balasagun, were all famous cities in this region, but they have now, and 
for centuries, disappeared. The only city mentioned by Nazaroff is Sou- 
zaky the frontier city of Toorkistaun on the side of the Kirghisian desert. 
It is said to consist of 500 stone houses, built close to each other. Jt is 
situated on an eminence, and is surrounded with a stone wall. The inha- 
bitants are stated to be industrious, and are employed either hi agriculture 
or in commerce with the Kirgliees, who inhabit the banks of the Sarasoo and 
the Tchoui. Taraz , on the Arj river, 70 miles to the N.E. of Otrar, seems 
to be the same with the city called Toorkistaun by De Lisle, Strahlenberg, 
and others. It is situated 15 miles from the Syr, and contains about 
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1000 brick houses. It has nothing to recommend it but its fine situation ; 
it was, however, till lately, the capital of Toorkistaun, and the winter 
residence of the khan of the Kara-Kalpaks, or Mankats. 


CIIAP. VIII. — DESERT OF THE KARA-KALPAKS. 

This desert, which has the Aral Noor on the W., the Syr on the N., 
Bokhara and Khowarazm on the S., and Uratippa on the E., is now tra- 
versed by the wandering tribe above-mentioned. This district was called 
Ghaz by the Arabs, and sometimes — if the manuscript readings he correct 
— Ghaznah; and it probably extends to the N. of the Syr and joins the de- 
sert of Burruk. It is seven days’ journey from E. to W. and 10 from N. 
to S. The Kara-Kalpaks call themselves Kara-Kiptchaks * or ‘ Black Kipt- 
chaks,’ for the former is a nickname imposed by the Russians. By others 
they are called Mankats , as by Abulghazi ; but Kyrillow, in bis map of 
the Russian empire, makes the Mankats a distinct people from the Kara- 
Kalpaks. However this be, the nomades t o called were divided into two 
hordes, the -renter and the le *cr; and in 1742 the latter tribe, then con- 
sisting of 1 >,000 families, having sought the protection of Russia or the 
White czar, were almost annihilated by the Kirghisians for calling in fo- 
reign aid. 


CHAP. IX. — OF THE USBECS. 

Having discussed the political geography of the Usher states of TVor- 
kistaun, we must .w; sou.* account of the predominating race, and of 
their respective khans. The Usbecs have boon in possession of all the 
country we have described under this head, for more than 300 years, and 
erected the tbr e khanates of Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokaun. The foun- 
der of the Usbec power was Sheibanee Khan, a remote descendant of 
Tooshee Khan, son of Jenghiz Khan. How the subjects of this khan 
came under the appellation of Usbecs, it is impossible to determine; though 
Abulghazi, their historian, tells us the name originated with a khan named 
Usbec, who reigned in Kiptchak in the 14th century, and who was a very 
zealous Mussulman, introducing his new faith among all his subjects, wbo 
*h> revered him, that they called themselves by bis name. 1 * Tbe ancestors 
of Sheibanee Khan possessed the principality of Toora, which lay to the 
E. of tbe Ural-Tau, and their subjects, tbe Usbecs, dwelt in Rummer on 
tbe banks of the Jaik, and in winter on those of the Syr. Abdul Khayr, 


12 But it is passing strange, that, if all the hordes of Kipteliak took the name of Us- 
hers from Usbec Khan, none hut the hord»*s of Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokaun, should 
retain it. For the very same reason the Tartars of the Crimea should idso have been 
ealled Ushers, as they also at that peri oil were subjects of Usb«*c Khan; so that the 
reason of the name is by no means satisfactory, as given by Abulghn/.i. 1 le. tells os fur- 
ther, that the Usbecs are composed of four tribes : V 4; hours or Oigoors, Naim amis, 
Dormans, and Kongorats. But what dependence can be plans! on an author, who was 
so igftorant as to confound the Mongolian with the Turkish language, — who tells that 
he learned the Mongolian or Turkish language at the court of the. khan ol the Kluths, 
where he dwelt for a year, and wrote his hook in that. Uugiiage, --and who derives 
us all the tribes of Central Asia from Turk, the son of Japhef ; while, all who are ac- 
quainted with the subject know that the Mongols and Turks an* quite distinct races, 
have distinct features and languages, and that the traditionary legends ol the Eluths, 
respecting their origin and history, are completely at variance with the romance ol 
Abulghazi, dignified with the name of a Genealogical History Irom Adam down to 
Sheibanee. Khan/ 

iv. 3 e 
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the grandfather of Sheibanee, a powerful and ambitious prince, was, after a 
keen struggle, defeated and put to death by the neighbouring Tartar 
princes who combined against him, along with several of bis sons, the 
rest escaping by flight. But bis grandson, the son of Borak Khan, 
in part recovered bis hereditary dominions, and not only retrieved the 
honour, but even greatly extended the power, of his family. At the com- 
mencement of* Sheibanee’s reign his dominions were confined to the district 
of Toorkistaun above described, to the N.W. of Tashkunt. His followers 
were then a mass of tribes of Toorkee, Mongol, and probably of Finnic 
race, moulded down into one people, with a great preponderance of Turks. 
His army was latterly swelled by predatory volunteers, from all the no- 
madic tribes from Khashgar to the Wolga. The whole of the re- 
gion, possessed by the race of Timoor Bek, was at this juncture split 
into a confused mass of petty principalities, whose chiefs, continually 
at war with each other, and possessed of no talents for either conquest 
or government, could never be brought to act in concert against their 
formidable enemy, Sheibanee Khan, who swallowed them all up succes- 
sively, till not one foot of ground was left of all that Timoor had con- 
quered, between the Kynder-Tau and the Hindookhoosh, and from the 
Beloor to the Caspian. Sheibanee, not content with the conquest of all 
Toorkistaun, wished also to subjugate Persia ; but in this attempt he was 
defeated and slain by Shah Ismail, the founder of the Sooflhvian dynasty, 
in lb 10, in the vicinity of Merou Shah Jchaun. Though this decisive 
defeat saved Persia, the successors of Sheibanee still retained their con- 
quests between the A moo and Syr. Whilst they set up a descendant of 
Jenghiz Khan on the throne of Kheeva, the immediate descendants of 
Sheibanee succeeded to the khanate of Bokhara ; but what particular fa- 
mily filled that of Khokaun, we have no accounts, — whether a remote de- 
scendant of Jenghiz Khan, or of Sheibanee. We are indeed told by Mey- 
endorflf, that the khauns of Khokaun, Khiva, and Badakshaun, are related 
to each other by parentage or by marriage, and that they live together 
in harmony ; whence one would suppose, that the successors of Shei- 
banee retain only the khanate of Bokhara, which was till lately the most 
powerful of the Usher, principalities in Toorkistaun. The history of these 
khauns is nothing else but a disgusting repetition of wars with their Per- 
sian neighbours, or contests with the rival khauns of Khiva, and can bo 
neither instructive nor amusing. The male line of Sheibanee ended in 
Abul Fyze Khaun, who lost all his possessions 8. of the Amoo, through 
the valour of the celebrated Nadir Shah, and was suffered to enjoy the 
rest merely by the clemency of the conqueror. But bis misfortunes 
drew upon him the contempt of his Usbec chiefs ; and he was assassinated 
by a M ungut beg, named Ralieem, who succeeded him, and who was 
in bis turn succeeded, after a reign of 12 years, by Dauniar Khaun, a 
descendant of Sheibanee. He was succeeded, after a reign of 24 years, 
by bis son Shah Moorad, so celebrated under the appellation of Beggee 
Jan (beggee being the diminutive of beg> ‘ lord.’) He was an active, ambi- 
tious prince, who covered his thirst of conquest under the aspect of« po- 
verty and uncommon sanctity. He recovered almost all the territories 
which bad been lost to his predecessors since the time of Nadir ; and no- 
thing but the singular abilities of Killich Alee preserved Baulk h from fall- 
ing into his hands. 13 This royal priest and accomplished hypocrite reigned 

13 All the khans of Bokhara have professed to be saints, but this noted personage ex- 
celled them all in this respect, lie preached in the mosque, made long prayers both for 
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16 years, and was succeeded by Meer Ryder, who reigned 2 1 years, and 
died in 1826. The reigning sovereign is Batkar Khan, who succeeded 
the same year. The khan of Bokhara has the title of Emir-al-Mourne- 
n in, or 4 commander of the faithful,’ which was assumed by Shah Moorad, 
alias lkggee Jan, after he had captured Marou from the Persians. lie 
also assumed the title of Amir Vali Niami , or £ lord of bounties.’ Meer 
Ilyder, in addition to these titles, assumed those of Padishah , or 4 supreme 
ruler,’ and sultan, both which he obtained from the Othman sultan, who, 
as supreme khalif of the Mussulman faith, has the power of granting these, 
titles. The same title of Vali Niami is assumed by the khan of Kho- 
kaun ; and hence Nazar oil', ignorant of Arabic, wrote Amir Valliami, and 
took the two words for the name of the prince of Khokaun ; whereas, in 
fact, they are merely his title — not his name. The khan, in virtue of his 
office, as commander of the faithful, acts the part of supreme pontiff, — 
preaches in the great mosque every Friday to the people, — and reads the 
kholbeh in his own name. He remains many hours, and even days, without 
appearing in public, absorbed in meditation or study. He rises ni the 
middle of the night, and reads the prayers of the season, and then. pursues 
religious or moral occupations till day-light, when, having again said his 
prayers at dawn, he lectures lo al iut 40 or f>0 students on the traditions 
of the prophet and an explanation of the. koran. He then takes his place 
in the court, kneeling on a velvet cushion, and receives, in the usual man- 
ner, the salutation of salam aleikoom peace be to you,’) from his assem- 
bled courtiers, which is returned by a person appointed for that purpose. 
In tliis audience the sc ids, or 4 holy men,’ and the ulemas, sit on the right 
hand of the king, — the khan* on his left : all are on their knees. The 
vizier remains stanoieg m front of the king. The royal attendants stand 
near on his left. All the ulemas and khans, when they come to court, are 
dressed alike. At every introduction to the royal presence, the person 
puts on the Usheo dress, and is met by a mace-bearer at the door of the 
hall of audience, and led towards the king. lie stops at some paces, and 
exclaims salam aleikoom ! he then advances some steps, when two persons, 
taking him by the arms, lead him to within a short distance of his majesty. 
If the royal hand is presented, the person kisses it : if directed to he seat- 
ed, he is conducted to a place suited to his rank. When seated, he pro- 
file dead and the living of the Moslem community, carried daily a whip in his hand to 
drive the lazy of the faithful into the tnosipie, dressed in the habit of a beggar, lived on 
the meanest fare, and professed the utmost contempt for all worldly pomp. Having 
ostentatiously made an utter renunciation of all worldly authority, the Usbees thought 
they could not do better than compel such a spiritually minded devotee, as the very fit- 
test person for the office, to assume the khanship. Whether in the field or the palace, he 
still affected the manners of a devotee. Surrounded with his military chieftains dress- 
ed in all the pomp of war, Jan rode on a little poney in the humble guise of an indigent 
priest, ami was pleased to see the euvoys of the neighbouring potentates dining with 
him, under a ragged tent, on putrid meat, prepared by a cook whom his humble sove- 
reign allowed to sit with the company at table. The bread was as stale as the viands 
were unpalatable. “ Gcal knows,” says the ambassador of Chinuaran, in a written ac- 
count of this strange court, “ in what year of the Hejira the barley-bread had been 
baked which was now set before us !” All this abstinence and outward humility se- 
cure^, as might he anticipated, to Beggee Jan the most absolute authority and unbounded 
respect from his Usheo followers. They were persuaded that a leader, who condemned 
the worldly pleasures which they prized, and who preferred the patched mantle and 
crooked stall’ of a mendicant priest to a royal robe and sceptre, must act under the im- 
mediate direction of the Deity. So habituated are the Ushers to predatory excursions, 
or chaimowiiig, as they term it, that they cannot live without it, or conceive how others 
can. lienee^ when Beggee Jan was once describing to his plundering followers the 
joys of the paradise that awaited them and other true believers in the future state, one 
of them asked him if there was any chappowing in paradise; and when answered in 
the negative by this royal priest, he exrlaimcd, *• If so, then paradise wont do for me!” 
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nounces a compliment to the king, and then states his request. Ambas- 
sadors are maintained at the royal expense. When the levee is over, and 
all who assisted at it have retired, the chobdcirs announce to all who are 
collected about the gates every morning, that, if they have any represen- 
tation to make, they may advance ; and they are all admitted, and made 
to sit down before the king, who reads their petitions, and decides on them 
according to the legal authorities, copies of the principal of which lie on 
cushions before him . 11 At noon some learned men are admitted to dispute 
in the royal presence, and he often takes part in them. lie then says the 
mid-day prayers, when the hearing of causes is resumed, and continues 
till after noon-prayers. The usual occupations are then followed till the 
evening, when evening prayers are said, and some short time afterwards 
food is * iken. Then the prayers of the night are repeated, and the king 
retires to his repose for about four and a half hours. If any case requires 
a protracted investigation, it is referred to the kazee, who must decide 
agreeable to the law, through fear of the king, the general familiarity of 
the people themselves with the laws, and their ready access to the royal 
presence;. This is the character of Meer Ilyder as drawn by the hand of 
a native traveller, Izzet, Oollah. Mr Moorcroft, who was admitted to an 
audience of this commander of the faithful, found him seated in a small 
room fifteen feet higher than the area of the court, dressed in a plain drab- 
coloured coat of broad cloth, with a large loosely-folded turban of white 
muslin with a narrow gold border ; and before him was a large book, the 
leaves of which he frequently turned over with apparent earnestness. Tie 
saw the mode of despatching business in the court, which was summary 
and rapid. In cases where the claim was rejected, the king frequently 
assigned reasons why he rejected the suit ; and in every such instance the 
rejected petition was torn up. At the conclusion of every decision, the 
master of ceremonies repeated a short prayer in Toorkee for the preserva- 
tion of his majesty’s impartial administration of justice, at the end of which 
the whole assembly joined in approving by stroking their beards. There 
was much of respectful solemnity in the whole proceeding ; and the king 
delivered his commands with great promptitude and rapidity. 

Under the name of Usbecs are also comprehended the Jaghatai hordes, 
whom Jaghatai Khan brought with him when this region fell to his share ; 
but these are now so blended with their Usbec lords, as not to be distin- 
guished, the language and habits being the same. The Usbecs are gene- 
rally short, stout, well-made men, with broad foreheads, high cheek-bones, 
thin beards, and small eyes. Their complexion is fair and ruddy, and their 
hair generally black. Their dress is much the same as the Persian ; but 
they all wear hoots — even the women do the same ; and the national head 
dress is a large white turban, generally worn over a kalpauk or cap. As 
they are almost all horse-breeders, horses are, or at least were, so numer- 
ous, that there is scarcely a man so indigent as to walk on foot. Even 
beggars travel on horseback, or at least upon camels and asses. They are 
all known to be fond of horse-flesh, and the wealthy fatten horses for the 
table all the year. When Nazaroff had his audience of the khan of Kho- 
kaun, a sumptuous entertainment was served up to him, the Chinese 
envoys, those from Khivah and Bokhara, and the most distinguished per- 
sons of the court, to testify the khan’s satisfaction. The repast consisted 
of rice stained a rose colour, and horse-flesh, “ which we,” says lie, “ re- 

u Beggee Jan, assisted by forty moollahs, dispensed justice in person daily to all who 
came, aud that with wisdom and lenity. 
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framed from eating, alleging that our religion forbade us.” However, as 
that food is too expensive, the Usbccs are obliged to be content with beef. 
The great meal is in the evening, and consists of flesh and broth like that of 
the Afghauns. The common breakfast is tea and leavened bread. The tea is 
made by boiling the leaves ; it is then mixed witli milk and butter, or more 
frequently with oil made from the tail of the doomba sheep. The rich 
alone use sugar. In Khokaun it is used thrice a day. The national be- 
verage is koomish , an intoxicating liquor made of mare’s milk, but palat- 
able only to a Tartar ; and those only can procure it who have mares in 
number suflicient to make it in the house. The Usbecs live partly in towns 
and villages, and partly in tents in the uncultivated parts of the country. 
They are found in parties of from 200 to 1000 families : these are called 
aouls, or camps, and several of these compose an oorugh y or tribe. These 
have no particular chief any more than the Toorkmauns ; but each aoui 
is regulated by its beg, chosen by common consent, but by no means 
hereditary. In the large (touts the king lias a voice in the choice of the 
beg, but not in the smaller. These begs settle all disputes ot an infe- 
rior kind ; the more serious are referred to the convention ot the begs 
of the same ooriigh , or tribe ; and if these cannot decide the matter, it 
is referred to the kazcc of Cohhara. Every beg collects the revenue 
of bis aotilf who in bis turn pays it to the aumil , or royal collector. 
The revenue is one-fortieth of the live stock. The aumil fixes a price on 
this, which the proprietor must pay in money, as this species ot revenue is 
not taken in kind. All the tribes are perfectly in subjection to the king, and 
be takes care to keep up bis authority in various ways. He discourages 
any great number of powerlul tribes from living together in contiguous 
aouls , and often dii -cdy presents it, which is easily done by a simple order 
to that effect. Thus it is common to see in the desert a variety of tribes 
in contiguous aouls. All the oorughs are considered in the eye of the law 
as social subdivisions, amenable for their conduct, and each is made col- 
lectively for the crimes of its members. If a murder be committed by an 
individual of a tribe, the whole oorugh— if it should even consist of 20,000 
families— —must pay the price of blood, unless the murderer be discovered 
and given up. All villages and their inhabitants, within hearing of the 
spot where a murder has been perpetrated, are held answerable toi the 
crime and the price of blood. Murders are thus very raie, except by 
professed robbers and in desert places. 

The cultivated country is divided into districts, called toomauns , seven 
of which belong to the capital, and each has a hakim or governor. These 
toomauns contain many villages, over each of which is an ank-sukaul, 
(white beard,) or 4 elder,’ chosen by the inhabitants of the village. Tins 
office is permanent, and generally hereditary, nor is he ever changed but 
for manifest misconduct, or incapacity. Ilis duties are just the same as 
those of the begs in the aouls. He receives for his trouble, a present at 
every marriage, and a portion of grain from every individual at harvest. 
Wlmt has been said of Bokhara, is equally applicable to kokaun, the only 
difference is, that the ulemahs do not possess so much influence, nor does the 
khaun preach in public, or hold his courts in so ostentatious a manner as the 
royal saint of Bokhara ; but his administration is esteemed vigilant and im- 
partial, and Omar is held to be a mild, good, and equitable prince, and what 
is more, his people are said to be a happy contented race, free from the pre- 
datory habits of their kindred Usbecs, as they neither make slaves, nor trade 
in them, nor possess them, and among them the traveller is perfectly safe. 
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Like other Moslems, however, they hold all other religions in detestation. 
When Nazaroff was at Marghinan with his four Cossacks, the people find- 
ing them unaccompanied by the officers of government, followed them in 
a mob, pelting them with stones, and crying out “ the Kaufers ! the Kau- 
fers ! the Infidels !” 

To state the numerical population of the khanate of Bokhara is im- 
possible, even conjecturally, as there are no data on which to found it. 
Yet as it is deemed indispensable in a geographical work, to say something 
on the subject, we shall give the conjectures of others on the matter, hav- 
ing nothing else to offer. Balbi, in 1826, estimated the whole population 
of Independent Toorkistaun, exclusive of the lesser and middle Kirghisian 
Hordes, but including all the tracts to the 8. of the Oxus, as Baulkli, Ba- 
dakshaun, and other territories, at 5,000,000. On what data this number 
is given we are ignorant. In his statistical table of the population of the 
globe, in 1828, he estimates the whole population of Independent Toor- 
kistaun, at 4,300,000 or 700,000 less than the preceding statement, and 
of this, 2,500,000 are allowed for the khanate of Bokhara. Mr Elphin- 
ston allowed 1,000,000 as the population of Baulkli ; but in this estimate, 
the population of Badakshaun was not included, nor that of the upper val- 
ley of the Oxus, as distinct from that of the lvokcha. Now we can hard- 
ly state the population of this extensive region at less than half that of 
Baulkh, which would make a total of 1 ,500,000 persons for the popula- 
tion of the khanate of Bokhara S. of the A moo, which would leave only 
1,000,000 in whole for the khanate of Bokhara N. of the Amoo, even in- 
cluding, as Balbi does, the large districts of Khotlaun, Karrataggeen, Ilissar, 
Shadmaun, Shelier, Subz, and Uratippa, which seems very improbable, 
as it would not leave perhaps half a million for the population of the 
whole oasis watered by the Zurufshaun and its tributaries, and the 
wandering Turkinaun Hordes on both sides of the Oxus below Termid. 
It is certain that neither Badakshaun, nor Derwauz, nor Shoognaun, nor 
Seeapooshes, nor the Kobis of Khaushkaun, nor the district of eastern 
Badakshaun, ever did or do make a part of the khanate of Bokhara, for 
these have been always independent, and never were inhabited by Tar- 
tars, but by Taujiks. Now if 1,500,000 be allowed for the whole of 
Toorkistaun, S. of the Amoo, inclusive of the districts above mentioned, 
and 1,200,000 for that of the great Kirghisian Horde, 1,600,000 only 
will remain for Toorkistaun, N. of the Amoo, for Khiva, Bokhara, and Ko- 
kaun. But all accounts that have reached us, agree in stating the vale of 
the Sogdor Zurufshaun, as exceedingly fertile, well cultivated, and populous ; 
and as the superficies of this vale is at least 10,000 B. miles, a popula- 
tion of 500,000, even allowing so much, would not exceed 50 to the 
square mile, a number extremely scanty for an extensive valley, esteemed as 
one of the four Tempes of the Asiatic continent. The district of Bokhara 
itself, according to Meer Izzet Oollah, who travelled the whole way from 
Bokhara to Kokaun, and who was an eye witness, is exceeding fertile, 
well cultivated, and thickly studded with villages for forty miles round ; 
and particularly in the direction of Samarcand, where it is a journey of nfore 
than eighty miles through a crowded succession of villages, besides the 
large and populous town of Karinina. The case is stated to be the 
same around 8amarcand. Mr Eraser was informed by the Ameer Za- 
deh, brother to the kliaun of Bokhara, a most intelligent man, that Bok- 
hara, his native city, had twelve gates in its walls, from each of which, 
a continuous line of bazaars, with rows of houses and gardens, extends 
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for three or four farsangs into the country, so that the space thickly 
inhabited without the walls, greatly exceeds that within the walls . 
The best accounts he could obtain regarding the population of Bokhara, 
including what he heard from the Ameer Zadeh, stated, that within the 
walls the houses exceeded 120,000, and that of the suburbs and immedi- 
ate dependencies to as much more. “ This,” continues Fraser, “ may be 
a great exaggeration but there is no doubt that, in his opinion, Bokhara 
contains a population far exceeding that of any other city in Asia, except 
Pekin, and some other cities in China and India. According to Elphin- 
ston's information, Bokhara contained more inhabitants than any city in 
Great Britain, London excepted, and was at least equal in population to 
Peshawer. Mr Irving, who accompanied the embassy to Peshawer in 
1809, and who made all possible inquiries on this subject, estimated the 
whole population of Bokhara at 3,000,000 persons ; but of his data we 
are not informed. In this estimate the population of the khanate 8. of 
the Amoo is not included, as Baulkh, Khoolloorn, and other districts, as 
their population was included in that of Caubul by Mr Elphinston. So 
that his calculation, compared to that of Balbi, is as 31 to 1. So much 
for conjectural estimates. We do not pretend to determine which of them 
approaches to truth ; for we ar.; certain none of them is correct. 

The military force of Bokhara, is variously estimated from 100,000 to 
30,000. The former is evidently that which may be called forth into ac- 
tual service in a state of emergency, and which can undoubtedly be raised 
from the militia and the various tribes. By Balbi, the standing force is 
stated at 25,000, all horsemen, and who are regularly paid twice a year. 
The pay is stated by some to he 10 guineas and 20 maunds of grain annu- 
ally, by others at ouE 3 guineas and G maunds annually. They have no 
knowledge of war ao a science, and such military tactics as they possess, 
are the same as those of their ancestors, the rude Scythians ; hut still they 
are equal in this respect to their neighbours, the Kalmucks and Persians. 
They excel in predatory warfare, but are totally unfit for a regular engage- 
ment ; they charge; in a body with shouts loud and terrific;, to intimidate 
all their opponents ; they form their army into three divisions, so that they 
can rally twice, but the third repulse is entire defeat ; they never make 
above three charges, and it is an established custom with them, as with 
their brethren the Olhmaun Turks, that it they do not succeed in the third 
attack, it is to no purpose to attempt another : so that they take to flight. 
So well known is this never-failing custom of the Turks amongst then- 
warlike conquerors the Russians, that their generals have only to tell them 
to stand steady during the thrice repeated charge, and then victory is theirs. 
Like the Turks, the Usbecs are brave without science, but they arc; asto- 
nishingly patient of hunger, thirst, and fatigue. They are ignorant of the 
art of besieging, but they leave some knowledge of mining, and their most 
skilful miners are usually from Badakshaun, where they probably learn- 
ed the art from working the ruby and lazuli mines. The military force 
of Khokaun is stated at 30,000 horsemen, chiefly irregulars. But this force 
is rpised by Balbi to 100,000, on the authority of NazarofT wo suppose, 
who says, that in the three cities of 'Khokaun, Yarmazar, and Andijan, 
(Oosh,) there are 50,000 horsemen stationed for defence. Phis is extraor- 
dinary for such a state as Khokaun, and Nazaroft must either have been 
grossly imposed on, or Khokaun must have undergone a prodigious change 
since the days of Baber, its then reigning sovereign, who says, that the 
revenues of Ferganeh, (Khokaun,) may suffice without oppressing the 
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country, to maintain 3 or 4000 soldiers, and that Khoojund was an incon- 
siderable place, hardly able to support a single bey. Neither the regular 
nor irregular force of Khokaun can, however, keep the field above two 
months, being by that time compelled to disperse for want of provisions. 
Meer Hyder, the late sovereign of Bokhara, endeavoured to reduce Kho- 
kaun not long after the commencement of his reign, and marched an army 
of 80,000 horsemen for this purpose, but he was foiled in his attempt to 
force the pass of Khoojund, anil obliged to retreat. No peace was formal- 
ly concluded between them, but as Khokaun is a very mountainous coun- 
try, defended by strong passes, and a country where cavalry cannot act, it 
is quite safe from an invasion of Usbec horsemen, if the people be true to 
themselves, and be governed by a ruler of tolerable talents. Ever since 
1809, a continued bloody feud has existed between the rival states of Khi- 
vah and Bokhara, lltenuzzur Khan, grandfather of the present sovereign 
of Khivah, Rahmaun Koulee Khan, made a foray into the territories of 
Bokhara, accompanied by two of his brothers and a large force. He was 
met by Shah Hyder at the head of an opposing force, rather unexpectedly, 
and forged to retreat faster than he advanced, and was drowned with 
several thousands of his men, in attempting to recross the Oxus. His bro- 
ther and successor Ilaheem has endeavoured at different times to revenge 
h\s death and disgrace upon Hyder, but always without success. Both 
sovereigns endeavour* d, it is said, to interest the Russian court in the 
quarrel ; but the emperor Nicholas refused to act in any other character 
than of an umpire between the contending parties, and it is said that he 
lias succeeded this present year, (1830,) in effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween Rahmaun Ivoolee and Meer Katyr, the present rulers of the rival 
states. If so it. will give a preponderating weight to Russian influence in 
the councils of Khivah and Bokhara, and facilitate her ambitious views of 
more extended domination over all the nomadic hordes to the W. of the 
northern linaus, which may at no very distant day be felt on the shores of 
the I mlus. 


l’HAl\ X.-NOKTIIKUN i (MO Kl;< I’AUN, Oil COUNTUY OF THE 
K HIGH EES. 

Tins is mi extensive tract, hounded by the Jaik on the \V., the Oural- 
Tau on the W. and N.W., Uhi-Tiiu an. I the Algydim Slmlo range on the 
N. and N.E., Soongaria, or the country of the Eluths, on the E., the 
Aral-Noor, the lower course of the Syr, and the dominions of the khan 
of Khokaun on the S. Beyond the Algydim Slmlo mountains, the steppe 
of Issim is usually included in the Kirghisian territory, a barren region 
watered by the Issim and Irtish. The Kirghees are divided into three 
hordes, the little, the middle, and the great ; the first occupying the steppe 
between tin? Jaik, the sea of Aral, and the vicinity of Orenhurgh ; the 
second wanders alongst the N. side of the Aral-Noor as far as the Sarasoo 
on the S.E. and in the Issim steppe beyond the Algydim Shalo. The space 
possessed by the former two of these hordes lias lately been incorporated 
with the Russian empire, and is described in our account of Asiatic Russia. 
It has been enclosed with a line of forts on the western side to overawe the 
nomades and prevent them from changing their positions. In addition to 
these hordes Mr Eversman, in 1828, visited another horde, called liucaic, 
from the name of the khan Buki, a chief, it would seem, of the little 
horde, who, after the departure of the Torguut Eluths for Soongaria their 
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ancient seal, obtained permission from the Hussion government to occupy 
the steppe between theWolga and Jaik. About the commencement of 
tlu^ present century he arrived with a great number of Kirghecs from be- 
yond the Jaik, and submitted himself entirely to the Russian domination. 
Tins horde is at present in a very prosperous state, and contains 12,000 
Jeihilkis or tents, and the population of these is estimated at (50,000 
males. Supposing the females to In* equally numerous, this would uive 
10 to a kibitka or tent on an average. Some of these tents are very large, 
and the one in which Kvcrsman was received hy the present khan 
Sc! larigir, could hold 50 men with ease. Tins wealth of this horde con- 
sists, like that of other pastoral tribes, in cattle, and consisted of 1,000,000 
sheep, 1,000,000 horses, 500,000 camels, and 200,000 horned cattle. 
The Kirghecs generally dispose* of their riches in dress, of which they are 
very fond, especially of red cloth or velvet, as well as chains of gold and 
silver, and the women wear corals, pearls, silver plates, silver medals, and 
manufactured studs. These objects arc brought to them hy Tartar, 
Kussian, and Armenian merchants, who receive cattle in exchange. 'I'lie 
klmn appeared to he a very intelligent, inquisitive' person, and Inpl a very 
competent knowledge of physical and natural science, and was constantly 
ashing questions on natural phenomena; hut as lie got his education at 
Astracan, it would he injustice to compare the khans beyond the .Jaik 
with him, as they never enjoyed his advantages. It would appear from 
Kvcrsman that the saltans, in general, arc not loved hy the people, and 
in case* of disputes recourse is not had to them, hut to the patriarchs, who 
are instituted hy the khan and the people. 'Tin* sultans, on the con- 
trary, form what we call the aristocracy, and are denominated in their 
language Ak fiujuk, - men with white hones.' According to Dr Bolshoi’s 
account, — who spent 18 mouths amongst the Kirghecs of the middle horde, 
as a prisoner and a slave, m I S0J and 1801, — these robbers, for they deserve 
no better appellation, who dwell at the mouth of the Syr, are poor, igno- 
rant, ami cruel, and subjected to great misery for want of food in their 
inhospitable d a»rts. The khan of the tribe with whom he sojourned 
was so poor that he had only 8 ewes, 2 cows, 1 camels, and I horse, and 
Bolshoi himself was reduced to such a <h gree of hunger amongst them, 
that he would often tear a piece of horse, flesh from a clog, and swallow 
it half raw, as they gave him no other food but brawn and water, or sour 
milk, and sometimes chaff and water. 'The country to the N. of the 
Syr in this part is called the desert of Bursook, and contains nothing hut 
saline plants, and salt ponds. From the Syr N. to the large and bitter 
lake of Szor-Boolak, the whole country is called Sltcci/r/i-houni , or 
4 border of tin. 1 desert,* and beyond this is the Portshukoom (part of the 
desert) abounding in many plants bearing small juicy berries. Beyond 
this is the desert of Karakoom , or ‘ black sand.’ In the western part of 
this desert are many lakes containing kitchen salt, and to the cast, is tin* 
large lake of Akssoolbarhii. As there is nothing in the description ot a 
saline waste that can either amuse or edify, we shall pass to the great 
Kfrghisian horde which is more powerful, and possesses more pastures, 
than all the other hordes put together. 1 his great pastoial community 
possesses all the tract E. ot the Sarasoo river which divides them horn the 
middle horde to the frontiers of Soongaria and Khashghar. i hey not 
only possess the whole western face of the great, buttress of central Asia 
to the N. of the Jasper mountains, with their lateral ranges and interme- 
diate valleys, but they also pasture their flocks on both sides of the lolly 
i\. L> 
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Kynder Tau from its western termination to where it joins the Kichuk 
Tagh and the Alakoola, whilst to the S. of Kokun the slopes of the Jas- 
per mountains are pastured also by the same horde, and likewise to the 
E. of the same khanate, beyond Oosh and Uzkend, their flocks, their tents, 
and their camps, are to be found all the way up the northern and 
southern branches of the Syr to their remotest sources in the crest ot the 
Beloor or Thsoungling, and even beyond it, to within three days' journey 
of Khashghar. Whilst the eastern parts of this extensive pastoral region 
are abundantly supplied with wood, grass, and water, except toward the 
crest of the great range which is beyond the limit of vegetation, the 
western part is as sterile and desert as that to the W. of the Sarasoo. J o 
the E. of the Sarasoo is the desert of Jilt/ Kongoor , so called from the 
sandy hillocks thrown up by the wind. Here are found rocks of ala- 
baster, transparent glass, and of chalk. This desert extends 8 caravan 
journeys E. to the Tchooi , a river whose course is erroneously laid down 
in our modern maps. It issues from the western angle of the great lake 
of Tooz-Kol (a salt lake), denominated by the Eluths Timvirloo-Noor, 
or ‘ the .lake of iron/ It directs its course to the N.W., and receives a 
considerable number of small streams. In this direction it runs as far as 
46" N. lat., when it turns wholly to the W., forming a succession of lakes, 
and ends by discharging its waters into the, lake of hahak-Koulak (Pig's 
Ear), also called Kbochi Kol , or licife Kol. This lake lies in tin* little 
Boorsook desert N. of the great Boorsook. The upper part of the Tchooi, 
as given in tin* maps, is not that river, but. the Adji-Bak- Boulan, or Kliar- 
Khaitooi. From the Tchooi to the district, of Turkistaun there is nothing 
hut a succession of dry and sandy deserts, where there is neither food nor 
water for men nor animals. Farther E. towards the mountains are fertile 
lands and excellent meadows, dense forests and wooded hills ; but as 
this extensive region has never been explored by European travellers, wo 
cannot pretend to describe what has not been seen. Whilst the little and 
middle hordes are now to lx; regarded as dependent on Russia, the great 
horde is usually stated as tributary to China, over since the conquest, of 
the Eluths in 1759, and not only so, but the khanate of Kliokaun itself 
is also represented as dependent on China, together with all its conquests. 
Whether this he the case at present in respect of Khokaun we cannot 
determine, as we have no information to enable us to decide*. Wo are told 
by Nazaroff that while he was at Khokaun ambassadors from China were 
then at that capital : Klaproth, however, thinks that these were not de- 
puted by the emperor of China, hut by the mandarins of Khashghar on 
subjects connected with the government of that province*. Izzet Oollah 
also says, that all the Kirghees to the E. of Khokaun and towards Khash- 
ghar arc subject to the khan of Khokaun. This is not very like depen- 
dence on China, whether in respect of the Kirghees or Khokaunese. One 
thing is certain, however, that the moment the frontiers of Bokhara are 
passed, a most marked difference is to he seen in the manners of the 
people, and particularly amongst the Kirgeesh Eels. All is peace and 
tranquillity ; there is neither robbing nor pilfering, and although caravans 
are used for the transport of goods, yet the road from one place to another 
is perfectly safe, even for the smallest parties or for individuals. This 
security increases tin* nearer you approach the Chinese frontier, and when 
once then*, all risk ceases, and a child with gold in its hand might travel 
without fear. Now, as the Kirghees are well known to be notoriously 
addicted to plunder and pillage— as the Russian caravans have found to 
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their cost in going from Orenburg to Bokhara — it is not easy to account 
for this difference of conduct in the great horde, hut on the hypothesis, 
that they are under the strict surveillance of the Chinese government, 
and that by virtue of some convention between Omar Khan and the 
Chinese government, he is made responsible for the safety of caravans and 
travellers in their route through the Kirgecsli Eels to Khashghar. It is 
also known that the Kirgecsli tribes, amongst whom the rebel chief of 
Khashghar had taken refuge in 1827, after his defeat by the Chinese 
troops, were compelled to deliver him up to tho Chinese government. 
As the manners and habits of the Kirghees have been already concisely de- 
lineated in the description of Asiatic Russia, there is no occasion to resume 
that subject. Respecting the name, origin, and history of this erratic 
nation, little can be said, as nomadic tribes have no annals. The Kirghees 
in the time of Jenghis Khan dwelt far to the E. of their present seats, for 
they then wandered on the banks of the Jenisei. They belong to the 
great Turkish race, and speak a dialect of their language. Though they 
are commonly called Kirghees in all our modern works, and are go called 
by Abulghazi, yet they do not call themselves so, but denominate them- 
selves Kaisacs , 6 robbers,’ and Sa ra Kaisacks , or 4 robbers of the desert,* 
and Kuzzauks ; and the Ushers, in order to distinguish them from the 
Cossacks of the Jaik and 0'olga call these latter Kuzzauk Ooruos, or 
4 Russian Kuzzauks yet modern writers in spite of this make the Kaisaks 
or Kuzzauks a different tribe or horde from the Kirghees, when they are 
in truth one and the same. In old maps they are denominated Kosacci 
1 lor da, and Kasatschai Horda , and sometimes simply the Kassals, But 
their more modern name is Kir ghee Kaisaks . According to Klaproth they 
are called Kanak by the Chinese in the great geographical work of the Dai- 
syn-y-tundshi, whils* he himself calls them Booroots . That work divides 
them into two great divisions, the Karr tic of the right, or the eastern Boo- 
roots, who inhabit the mountains of the Kynder-Tau to the N.E. of the 
Syr, and the Kanak of the left, or the western Booroots, who inhabit the 
mountains of the Khashgar Divan, or the Jasper mountains to the S. of 
Khokaun. Like the other Kirghees the great horde are Mohammedans, 
hut they have neither korans, nor moollahs, nor mosques. 

Respecting the population of the great horde, we have not the smallest 
information on that head ; but considering the great range of mountain 
pasture they possess, extending at least eight degrees from N. to 8., and 
at least as many from E. to W., including level steps, it mu>st be numerous 
for a nation of nomades. For 350 miles of his road from Khashghar 
to Oosli, the frontier of Khokaun, Izzet Oollah continually met 
Kirgecsli encampments. On these grounds, and considering that their pas- 
ture grounds are much better and fai more extensive than those of the other 
two hordes put together, their numbers cannot be less than 1,000,000, what- 
ever they may be above it. 
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Of the name , India . ] The classical appellation, India , seems to have 
been anciently given to the whole of that vast region which stretches from 
Persia and Bactria on the W. to the country of the Since , or Chinese, on 
the E., and from the Scythian desert on the N. to the ocean on the S. 
Within these stupendous limits were included the lofty mountain-ranges of 
Tibet, the romantic valley of Cashmere, all the rugged domains of the old 
Indo-Scythians, the countries of Nepaul, Bootan, Camroop, and Assam, 
together with Siam, Ava, and Arracan, and the bordering" states as far as 
the China of the Hindoos and the Sin of the Arabian geographers, the 
island of Ceylon, and the whole western peninsula. The name is generally 
supposed ' o have been derived from the river Indus , winch waters the wes- 
tern extremity of this region. The words Hind , Hindoo, Hindostan, India, 
and Indian, were designations all ecpially unknown to the ancient natives. 
Under the appellation of India beyond the Ganges, some writers have com- 
prised the whole groupe of countries lying between the bay of Bengal and 
the Chinese sea. This is the Lesser India of Marco Polo, which he dis- 
tinguishes from the Greater India extending from Cape Comorin to Sinde ; 
and, besides these two Indias, he mentions a third, which he calls Middle 
or Second India, comprehending Abyssinia and the Arabian coast as far as 
the Persian gulf. In the early part of the 15th century we find the defini- 
tion of India made to comprehend nearly the same portion of the globe as 
that on which we so vaguely bestow the appellation of East Indies , the 
islands of the Indian archipelago being included. 

Of the name Hindostan.^ The modern name Hindustan ( Hindus! han J 
is a Persian appellation, composed of the words liindu, 4 black’ or 4 swarthy/ 
and stahn, 4 a place / and therefore signifies 4 the black or swarthy country/ 
By Mahommedan writers, this term was applied to the countries immediately 
subject to the Mogul sovereigns of Delhi, or the eleven provinces lying to 
the N. of the Nerbuddali river, while the tract to the S. of that stream 
was denominated the Deccan , or 4 south country/ By the Bramins the 
country is denominated Mcdhyama, or ‘central/ and Punyab'humi, or 4 the 
land of virtues’ — appellations vague and unmeaning in geography. Some 
modern geographers consider the limits of Hindustan as eo-extensive with 
those of the Hindoo religion. u This delineation,” Hamilton remarks, 
44 has the advantage of being singularly well-defined on three sides by 
strong natural harriers. According to this arrangement, Hindostan is 
separated, on the north, from the table-land of Tibet, by the lofty chain of 
the Himalaya mountains, which commences at the Indus, about the 35° N. 
lat , and, passing Cashmere in the same parallel, extends thence in a south- 
easterly direction to an unascertained distance beyond the limits of Bootan. 
To the S., Hindostan is every where hounded by the ocean, and on the 
west by the course of the river Indus. To the E., its limits are more 
difficult, to define ; hut the most distinct are the range of hills and forests 
that skirt the Bengal districts of Chittagong and Tiperah, and stretch »N. to 
the Brahmaputra, near to where that immense river, after having long 
flowed almost due W., makes a sudden sweep to the S. In this north- 
eastern corner the Hindoo religion is irregularly diffused, as it extends, far 
beyond the limits assigned, into Assam and Cassay, while that of Buddha 
prevails in Bootan, and protrudes into the Brahminical regions on the h aides 
of the Teesta.” 
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Boundaries and Bxlcnf.] I limlostan, then, is hounded on the N. by the 
southern front of the Himalaya, which, commencing near the Indus* and 
confining Cashmere on the N., runs in an uninterrupted line, with a 
southern inclination, beyond the utmost eastern extremity of the country; 
on the E. hy Arracan, Cassay, and the Langtang mountains on the 8.E., 
by the hay of Bengal; on the S. and S.W. hy the Indian ocean ; and on 
the W. hy the course of the Indus. According to these boundaries, the 
extreme length of India from N. to 8. is 27 degrees of latitude — viz. from 
Cape Comorin, in 7" 57', to the crest of the Himalaya, in 35° N. lat. — or 
l,(i20 geographical miles, which are equivalent to 1 ,880 B. miles. Its length 
from E. to W., or from the mountains which, in i)2° E. long., separate the 
4-ircar of Silhet from Cassay, to the most N \V. month of the Indus , in 
()?'’ E. long., is 2.) degrees, which, in that latitude, are equal to l, 100 geo- 
graphical, or 1 ,020 B. miles. These boundaries comprise an area ot 
l, LOO, 000 geographical, or 1,280, 000 English square miles, according to 
Arrowsinith's large 1 map of India, and Hamilton’s 4 Statistical Description 
of Hiiulostaii.’ We apprehend this approximation must he very near the 
truth; hut, until a trigonometrical survey shall he extended over tjie whole, 
we cannot speak with perfect assurance on this point. 

Table of Superficial Exh nl and Population f The following table, 
originally formed, in 1820, hy Mr. Hamilton, must he regarded as a mere 
approximation, hut is, nevertheless, as correct an estimate as we have any 
means of furnishing : 


_ ■— — 

/iritis ft 

l 


*/. Mi/rt. 

PopiUutiuH. j 

Bengal, Bahai*, ami Retires, ..... 

102,000 

30 , 000,000 

I Additions in Hindustan since A.l). 1700, 

1 is, ouo 

Js, 000, 000 

(iurwal, Knmaon, and tin- trari net ween the Sutuleju't 


IS, 000 

/>< *1 ff'OO 

anil .minini, . J 




't otal under the Bengal lYe.-adeney, 

7*28,000 

07,001 >, 0 i to 

Under the. .Madras 1 ‘residency, .... 

la 1,000 

1 0,000,01 X) 

Under the Bombay Presidency, , 

Territories in Bu Deccan, &r. acijuircd since 1810, consist- 1 


1 1.1)00 

‘2,000,000 

ingot' the Prdiwa’s dominions, &c., and since mostly 
attached to the Bombay Presidency, 


< »o,ooo 

s.o;jo,ooo 

Total under the British Government, 

007.000 

S, 1,000,000 

It ril'd) slides anil Trihiituries. 



The Ni/.am, ........ 

nn.oon 

10 , 01 10,01 to 

file Nag pool* Raja, ....... 

70,000 

:i,O0O.UiO 

The King of Oude, ....... 

•ji i,( :■( >o 

,7,00! t.O' to 

The Guirowr, ....... 

JS,0i >:) 

•2,0! 

Kotah, 0,000 ; Boondee, :2, .,!•;> ; Bopanl, 0,000, 

1 1,000 

1,000,(. on 

The Mysore Rajah, ....... 

‘2 ;,<m«) 

7. Os 10,01 'O 

The Nat him Raj *h, ....... 

11,000 

1 H ),( *1 lit 

Tea vail core, 0,000 ; Cochin, 2,000, .... 

s,oon | 

J ,0! >0,0! M) 

Under the Ilajas of J mid poor, Jey poor, Odeypoor, Biein-" 




e.ere, .lesselineiv, and other Rajpoot chiefs, Jlolear, 




Ameer Khan, the Row of Ci tch, Blnirtpoor, Ala- 
cherry, and numerous other petty chiefs. Ameers of 

■■ 

's:;,o:»o 

io,ooo,otxt 

Sinde, Nciks, Guilds, Bheels, Coolies, and Catties, all 
comprehended within the line of British protection, J 




• Total British Government and its Allies, 

1,10,1,000 

].*2.>, 000,000 

ImlcpenUent Stales. 



file Nepaul Haja, . . . ... 

AT ooo 

2 ,ooo, noo 

The Lahore Raja (Runjeel Singh), 

00,000 

3,000,000 

The Ameers of Sinde, ...... 

•21,000 

1.001 ),<)0D 

The Dominions of Sindia, .... 

10,OiK) 

4,000,000 

The Caluil Sovereign east of the ludu-, 

10.000 

1,000,000 

■ 

(hand Total of Hindustan, ! 

1,280,001) 

171,000,000 
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India hf.yond the Ganges, — Acquisitions in 1824 awl 1825. 

Sy. i \ IUcs . 

Countries S. of Rangoon, consisting of half the province of) 

Population . 

Martaban, and the provinces of Tavoy, Ye, Temisserim, and > 
the Mergui Isles, ) 

21,000 

51,000 

The province of Arracan, ....... 

Countries from which the Burmese have been expelled, consist- 1 

11,000 

100,000 

ing of Assam and the adjacent petty states, occupying a space > 
of about 3 

45,000 

150,000 

Total, 

77,000 

301,000 


Geographical and Political Divisions .] Ilimlostan, when viewed on a 
map, without any reference to its political divisions, presents to the eye 
two grand portions of territory : namely, the continent of India, or Hin- 
dustan Proper , — and the Dcccan , or peninsula. The former extends from 
the Himalaya to the head of the gulf of Cambay, and the mouths of the 
Ganges; and the latter stretches south to Cape Comorin, and is surround- 
ed on all sides by the sea, except on the north, where a line drawn from 
the S. K# mouth of the Ganges to the head of the gulf of Cambay, repre- 
sents the natural limit These two grand divisions may be again geogra- 


phically subdivided, as follows — 

I. NORTHERN INDIA. 
Modern D i visions 
]. Cashmere. 

2. Upper Lahore. 

:>. Hob of the Sutlege ana jiinuuh. 

1. Gurwnl. 

/>. Kumaon. 

<>. Nepaul. 

7. Sikkim. 

H. Loot an. 

3. Assam. 

II. INDIA PROPER. 

I. SituJeiic. 

I. The i’linjaiih, or lower Lahore. 
2. Mooltau. 

;5. Simla and Talta. 
t. Catch. 

!>. Peninsula of Guzerut. 

0. Province of Guzerut. 

II. Central 

7. Mai wall. 

8. Haj poo tana or A j moer. 

III. Gantelic. 

0. Delhi. 

10. Agra. 

11. Oude. 

12. Allahabad. 

13. Bahar. 

It. Bengal. 

III. TIIK DECCAN. 

1. Candeish. 

2. Guild wana. 

3. Orissa. 

4. The Circars. 

5. Berar. 

(i. Aurangabad. 

7. Beedar. 

8. Bejapoor. 


In possession of 

| lluiijoet Singh of Lahore. 

Bengal Presidency. 

Nepaul rajah. 

Sikkim rajah. 
l)eb rajah. 

Bengal presidency 


liunject Singh. 

I n d epe n d e.n t am e : ■ rs. 

Bombay presidency. 


Native chiefs. 

Bengal presidency, and rajpoot chiefs. 

Bengal presidency, and seik chieftains. 
Bengal presidency, Sindia, & c. 

King of Oude. 

Bengal presidency, and Bimdcla chiefs. 
| Bengal presidency. 


Bombay presidency, and Holkar. 
Bengal presidency, and Nagpoor rajah, 
Bengal presidency, and hill chiefs. 
Madras presidency. 

The Nizam. 

Bombay presidency, and the Ni/am. 
The Nizam of Hyderabad. 

Bombay presidency, and rajahs. 
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IV. THE PKNtNSUl.V. 

1. Tho Carnatic. 

2. Travaiimro. 

«‘J. Cochin. 

-4. Malabar. 

/>. Canara. , 

(i. Bala^Jiaiit. 

7. M ysurc. 


Madras presidency, and nabob. 
Madras presidency, and rajah. 

Madras presidency, and rajah. 

Madras presidency, and native chiefs. 
Madras presidency. 

Do. 

Madras presidency and rajah. 


C II A L\ I. —HISTORY. 

I he history of Hindustan may In* divided into three heads; namely, the 
ancient history, the Mohammedan history, and the history of the establish- 
ment of hmopean colonies there. The two former heads can only he 
shortly dwelt on, as much which they embrace is confused and ummthen- 
ticated, and as it will he necessary to make room for what forms by far the 
most important and interesting of its annals, the history of the rise and 
progress of British influence over this vast continent. 

Ancient History . The ancient history of Hindustan reaches to a very 
great antiquity ; hut the only events prior to the birth of Christ, of which wo 
possess any clear information, are the invasions of India by Sesostris, the 
great war of the Mahahharat, die invasions by Darius Ilystaspes, by Alex- 
ander the ( I rent, by Seleucus, and by Antiochus the Great. The sanguinary 
war which forms the subject of r,he epic poem, called the Mahahharat , is 
calculated to have taken plain* about l:2iK) year:, before tin* Christian era, and 
was distinguished by the political and religious changes which it produced. 
It was carried on by Khrislma and his brother Bali llama, against Jura 
Sand ha. who reigned in MagaJha, and who was surprised and slain in his 
capital. The ancicc' ./e.shin of Si. a oi Maka Deo, was nearly annihilat- 
ed, in order to intro, ace that, of lvhrishna; and that successful conqueror 
raised himself, along with his brother Bali Kama, to a sovereignty over 
vast provinces, and were conjointly worshipped as one incarnation of V ish- 
uoo. Of the invasion of India by Sesostris, nothing is known, except the 
fact, as mentioned by Diodorus Siculus. Dr Robertson, however, in his 
Dissertation concerning ancient India, doubts whether any such invasion 
ever took place, and ranks the exploits of Sesostris with the fabulous ones 
of Bacchus and Hercules. Under Darius Ilystaspes, the Persians, about 
oOO years before Christ, extended their empire into India. That monarch 
overran a part of India Proper, and imposed upon its princes, an annual 
tribute of 300 talents of gold. Before this, dissontions had arisen among 
the different states of Hindustan, which invited the inroads not only of the 
Persians, but also of the barbarians of Tibet, who attacked and laid waste 
the northern provinces ; and at the era of the invasion of Alexander the 
Great, the nations of the peninsula were separated from the eastern king- 
dom of the Prachii, which comprehended the modern Bengal, Bahar, and 
part of Oude, though the western provinces of Hindostan were more close- 
ly connected with it than at any former period. 

it* is admitted by a Hindoo writer, that the ostensible cause of the inva- 
sion of India by Alexander the Great, was to levy the tribute of Darius 
Ilystaspes, which had been withheld, and to compel the Indian princes to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Persia. After having subdued several 
small states on the banks of the Indus, Alexander passed the different 
rivers of the Punjab, attacked Porus, the king of that district, who had 
collected a numerous army on the banks of the IJydaspes to oppose him. 
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and obtained a decisive victory, in spin* of the gallant- defence of that 
prince. He then resolved to push for the (ranges, the great object ot his 
ambition; hut his troops had suffered so much from excessive rains and in- 
undations, that their patience as well as strength were exhausted, and on 
the hanks of the Ilyphasis, the modern Beyah, they ret used to advance 
farther, so that the conqueror was obliged to abandon his schemes, and to 
issue' orders for marching hack to Persia. He left behind him some ot his 
troops, for the. purpose of keeping possession of the conquered territory on 
the hanks of tin* Indus, hut they gave way to every kind of corruption and 
debauchery, and his death, which happened shortly after, hastened tin? 
downfall of his power in India. It was not, however, immediately anni- 
hilated. Nelencus, who obtained upper Asia on the death of his master, 
marched, about A. C. ‘100, into those countries of Asia which had boon 
subdued by Alexander, partly with a view of establishing his own authori- 
ty ther**, and partly to curb Chandra Gupta, or Sandracottus, king of 
Maghada, who had offered his assistance* to the western princes against 
the neighbouring dominions of the* Macedonians. The particulars of this 
invasion are obscurely and differently related ; but it would seem that no 
decisive success was gained by either party, as a treaty was concluded, in 
which Seleucus gave 1 his daughter in marriage to Chandra Gupta, who in 
return agreed to furnish Seleucus annually with fifty elephants. In order 
to confirm and perpetuate this amicable arrangement between the two 
monarch**, Seleucus sent Megasthenes, one of his otficers, to reside at Pa- 
lihothra, the capital of Maghada, who made observations on the country 
of India in general, which he afterwards published, mingled, however, with 
many absurd and extravagant fables. After the embassy of Megasthenes 
and that of his son Damaichus to Allitrochidas, the successor of Chandra 
Gupta, we hear no more, of the affairs of India, until the time of Antioelms 
the Groat, who, nearly two hundred years after Seleucus, made a short, 
incursion into the country, where he obliged Sophagasenus, king of India, 
to pay a sum of money, and give him a number of elephants. The succes- 
sors of Autiochus appear, soon after his death, to have abandoned their In- 
dian possessions. 

The throne of Magadha, after the death of the grandson of Chandra 
Gupta, is stated to have been successively filled by seven Maurya kings of 
the family of Chandra Gupta, or ‘ sons of the moon,’ and ten of the Surya 
varsha, or ‘solar kings.’ It. was the eighth of the latter dynasty, king Vi- 
cramaditya or Biekermajit, who, by a series of hold exploits, attained the 
supreme sovereignty of India, in the 5(>th year ICC. and whose reign 
forms a splendid era in the Hindoo annals. The Hindoos evince their 
respect to the memory of this prince, by calculating their civil time from 
the period of his inauguration. He was slain in his old age, in a battle 
against a confederacy of the princes of the Deccan, and the empire did not 
long remain in his family. In A. D. 151, Sipraca, one of the Andhra 
tribe, usurped the throne, of Magadha, and established a new dynasty of 
kings, which expired with Puliman or Puloma, the pious, who put an end 
to his life, in the year (518, by drowning himself in the holy waters of the 
Ganges, after the example of his grandfather, who had closed a brilliant 
career of conquest by a similar act of fanaticism. From this date, the 
empire of Magadha declined, and the greater part of India came to be 
divided into a number of petty sovereignties. Magadha had originally 
comprehended south Bahar only ; hut under the lunar race of kings, or 
Chandra Varshnu, its boundaries were much extended. Under the govern- 
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ment of tlie Andharas, it was again reduced to its original limits, and finally 
sunk in power and importance before the kingdom of Gaur or Bengal, 
which rose to he the first sovereignty in India, and continued long under 
distinct Mafia Rajahs or great chiefs. Orissa, Gujerat, and the provinces 
of the Peninsula, had also their dynasties, their civil contests and petty re- 
volutions, of which it would be useless to attempt a succinct narrative, or to 
advert to them farthei than occasion requires in illustrating the customs, 
religion, and antiquities of the Hindoos. 

Makommcdan Histonj.~\ In the reign of the Kalif Walid, the Mahoin- 
medaiis first obtained possession of Sinde, whence they made frequent in- 
cursions into the neighbouring provinces. Subuctagi, after having subdued 
the fortresses of Bost and Kosdaur, carried his arms across the Indus, and 
ravaged the Punjaub, but he made no permanent acquisitions in that direc 
tion, anil formed no establishment in Hindustan. To his son, the cele- 
brated Sultan Mahmoud Ghiznavi, by whom the glories of his house 
were raised to their zenith, belongs the reputation of first establishing 
Mabommedan power in India. 

Mahmoud, being equally influenced by a love of conquest, and* a super- 
stitious zeal to exterminate the Hindoo religion, invaded India, A. I). 1000, 
and reduced the province of Moultan, which was inhabited by the Kultry 
and Rajpoot tribes. A leagu** wa° formed against him among all the In- 
dian princes, from the Ganges to the Nerbudda; but they wen* defeated ; 
and the victor’s first step towards the destruction of the native religion was 
the demolition of the famous temple of Nagore Cote, in the mountains 
adjoining the Punjaub country. In 101 1, lie destroyed the city and temple 
of Tanafar, and reduced Delhi. In 1018, he took Canoge, and demolished 
the temples of that and seveu.l other cities ; but failed in his attempts on 
Agimere. In his I expedition, in 1021, he reduced the whole penin- 
sula of Guzei at, ai.i destroyed the famous temple of Sumnaut, as well as 
those of all the other cities he conquered. At his death, in 1028, his pos- 
sessions, forming the empire of Ghazna, embraced the east and larger part 
of Persia, with the Indian provinces from the west of the Ganges to Gu- 
/mat, and those between the Indus and the mountains of Agimere. The 
Punjaub, however, which was in the immediate vicinity of the empire of 
Ghazna, was the only part that was subject to regular government, under 
the Mahommedans. Mahmoud appears to have been a prince distinguished 
for the elegance and magnificence of his court, as well as for his patronage 
of literature. By his express order, the materials of the Shah-Nnmeh 
were collected ; and under his eye, Ferdousi composed that poem which 
has immortalized his name. 

In 1158, the empire of Ghazna, which had been brought to rapid and 
unnatural maturity by the talents and successes of Mahmoud, began to fall 
to pieces. The western part was seized by the Gauri, while; the east, con- 
tiguous to the Indus, remained in the possession of Chusero, whose capital 
was Lahore. In 1184, his sons were expelled by the Gauri, and in 1194, 
Mahomed Gori penetrated into Hindostan as far as Benares, committing 
as great devastations as Mahmoud had done. His death, in 1205, occa- 
sioned a new division of the Ghaznian kingdom. I he Persian part became 
subject to Eldoze, and the Indian part to Cuttub, who founded the Patau 
or Afghan dynasty in Hindostan. Cuttub made Delhi his capital; and in 
1215, his successor, Altmush, reduced the; greater part of I lindostan Proper, 
his empire extending from the mountains ot Tibet to that part of the Dec- 
can which lies in the latitude of 20'* N., and from the Indus to the Ganges. 
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This monarch was contemporary with the celebrated Mogul, Gengis Khan, 
who put an end to the Karasinian dynasty of Ghazna, which had succeeded 
the Gaurian, and overrun all Asia to the northward of the latitude of 30°. 

In 1265, the kingdom of Malwa, which had been reduced by Cuttub, 
shook off tlie yoke ; and the llajpoots revolted. From this period, almost 
to the time that the British government commenced, India presents a con- 
tinued series of conflicts. The Moguls made such frequent and formidable 
invasions, that at last, in 1292, the emperor Ferose II. allowed them to 
settle in the country. This emperor, with a view of increasing his domi- 
nions and revenue, employed Alla, governor of the district of Gurrah, to 
conduct an irruption into Dowlatabad, one of the richest states of the 
Deccan: the expedition was successful; Alla made himself master of so 
much gold and jewels that he gained the army over to his cause ; and 
inarching hack to Delhi, deposed and murdered his employer, in A. 1). 
1295. Alter this he reduced the forts of Guzerat, Kantampore, and 
Cheitore; and in 1303, the city of Warangile, capital of Tellingala. He 
died in 1316, and his successors were not able to retain the dominions he 
lott. Under Mahomed III. the inhabitants of the Deccan revolted, and 
drove the Mahometans completely out of all their territories, except tho 
city ol Dowlatabad. In 1311, Belaldeo, king of the Deccan, who had 
headed the revolt, founded the city of Bisiiagur, or Bijinagur. Mahomed 
111. died in A. 1). 1351, and was succeeded by Ferose III., a prince who 
preferred the improvement of his empire by the arts of peace, to the ex- 
tension ol it by war or conquest. Furore’s reign lasted 37 years, during 
which period, agriculture, commerce, arid arts were much encouraged. On 
his death a civil war broke, out, which lasted five years, and terminated with 
the advancement ol Mahomed to the throne. In 1397, the famous Timur 
Bek or Tamerlane, alter subduing all the W. of Tartary and Asia, invaded 
Hindustan, and rapidly penetrating to Delhi, soon completed the subjuga- 
tion ol the country. Delhi was sacked; its palaces and temples burned; 
aad an immense number of the inhabitants massacred by this cruel con- 
queror. lie may be said, however, rather to have overrun than to have, 
reduced and conquered it ; for he did not disturb the order of succession 
in Hindustan, reserving to himselt the possession of the Punjauh only. In 
1 113, Mahomed died, and with him ended the Patau dynasty. He was 
succeeded by Chizer, a descendant, of Mahomet the impostor, and his pos- 
terity continued to reign till 1150, when Alla II. abdicated the throne, and 
Belloli, an Afghan, took possession ol it. Belloli seems to have been un- 
qualified to preserve the empire under the, circumstances of disscution and 
weakness in which it was placed. In 1 IHS, it, was dismembered. All 
Hindustan tell into separate governments, and the authority of the emperor 
did not extend much beyond the province of Delhi. The whole of Bengal 
and Bahar was under the dominion of a Mahommedan usurper, who had 
taken the title ol king. A potentate, styled king of the East, whose resi- 
dence was at Jioupour, in the province ol Allahabad, was the most formi- 
dable of these petty sovereigns. The provinces of the Deccan, N. of the 
Krishna, had long thrown off their allegiance, and were now formed into 
live Mahommedan states, equally independent of each other, and of the 
imperial government. Yet, though the monarchs of Delhi had thus lost 
their influence and power, they still retained their crown. Seconder, tho 
son and successor of Belloli, transferred the scat of government to Agra, 
where he died in 1509, after a reign of 38 years. lit; was succeeded by 
his son Ibrahim II., in whose reigu Sultan Baber, a descendant of Tamer- 
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hmc, conquered a considerable part of the empire. Baberis first expedition 
was in 1518, and in 1525, after a severe conflict, in which Ibrahim and 
16,000 Patans were slain, he took Delhi, and proclaimed himself emperor 
of Hindostan, thus establishing the Mogul dynasty. lie reigned, however, 
only five years ; and on his death, his son Hoomaioon was driven from the 
throne, and obliged to take shelter among the llajpoot. princes of Agiinere. 
The sovereignty was usurped by Shews Khan, who in 1515 was killed at 
the siege of Cheitore. The government was so unsettled, that no fewer 
than five sovereigns succeeded Shere within nine years after his death. A 
strong party was induced to join in recalling Ilooinaioon, who is isaid to 
have been a prince <>t virtue and abilities, hut he lived only one year after 
re-establishing himself on the throne. Acher, Itis son, succeeded him, 
whose reign lasted 51 years, and was the most brilliant and prosperous in 
the history of the Mahomineduii empire ol India. J lis first years were 
spent, in reducing the revolted provinces, and in securing their future obe- 
dience, not only by appointing faithful governors, hut. by attending to 
the rights and privileges of the people, and establishing an unlimited toler- 
ation in religion. In 1585, he invaded the Deccan ; but though the war 
continued 20 years, the only progress made was the reduction of Uau- 
deish, Tellengana, the \V. part of Borar, and the N. part of Amednagur. 
Under his on and successor, Se'hn, who assumed the appellation of Je- 
hanghirc, the empire continued to prosper ; and it was in this reign that 
the first English ambassador was sent to Hindostan. Jehanghire was a 
man of talent, and fortunate in his prime minister, Acte mad ul Dowlali, 
(tin* father of his favourite mistress, Noor Jean,) whose name is to this 
day revered by th * people of India. He died in 1628, and ivas succeeded 
by his son, Shah Johan, who pursued the conquest of the Deccan with 
great vigour. T.’ii •nmiar b bad fom sons: Darn, Siijali, Aureng/ebe, 
and Morad ; among wliom, even before the death of the father, contests 
arose for superiority, which ended in the triumph of Aurengzeb;*, who seated 
himself, withon* a rival, on the throne, in 1660, having defeated Sujah, and 
cruelly put to death Darn and Morad. Notwithstanding t!: * unjust, and 
barbarous means which Aurengzebe took to gain the crown, his reign was 
along and prosperous one. From a jealousy of Sevage.e, the founder of 
the Mahratta state, he undertook tlie conquest of the Deccan ; and having 
quelled a rebellion of the Patans beyond the Indus, he persecuted the. 
Hindoos so severely, that the llajpoot tribes in Agiinere commenced a war 
against him. A long scries of conflicts ensued, in which Aurengzebe was 
generally successful. He died in 1707, after a reign of 52 years. Under 
him, the Mogul empire reached its utmost limits — comprehending the 
country from the 10th to the 35th degree of latitude*, and nearly as many 
degrees of longitude. His wealth was immense. u His revenue,” says 
Major llennel, “ exceeded ££2,000,000 sterling, in a country where pro- 
visions are about four times as cheap as in England. But so weighty a 
sceptre could he wielded only by a band like Aurengzebe’s ; and accord- 
ingly, in fifty years after his death, a succession of weak princes and wicked 
ministers reduced this astonishing empire to nothing !” He left tour sons; 
Mauzum, afterwards emperor under the title of Bahauder Shall ; Azim, 
and lvaum Buksh, who severally contested the empire with their elder 
brother ; and Acher, who, thirty years before, had been engaged in rebel- 
lion, and fled into Persia. Mauzum, after defeating his brothers, reduced 
the seiks, a sect of religionists who had established themselves along the 
foot of the eastern mountains, during the reign ot Shah Jelian, and who 
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were governed by Gooro Govind. He died at Lahore in 17 12, leaving 
also four sons, among whom a contest for the succession again arose. 
Jehaunder, the oldest, was eventually successful, and took possession of 
the throne ; but, in nine months, was displaced by Ferokshere, grandson 
of Bahauder Shah, by the assistance of two brother seids, Abdoola Khan 
and Ali Khan, who had extensive governments in the eastern provinces. 
Ferokshere, however, did not long enjoy his dignity ; for in 1717, the two 
chieftains, who bad raised him to the throne, thinking themselves slighted 
on account of his favourites, deposed and murdered him, placing another 
in his stead, whom they also deposed and murdered in the same year. 
The seids, it would appear, had now the disposal of the seat of govern- 
ment, and nominally of the empire at large ; but an incurable anarchy had 
been introduced into all the provinces, the governors of which were strongly 
disposed, not only to coincide with the seids in their want of allegiance to 
the head of the empire, but even to dispute the power of the seids them- 
selves. Mahomed Shah, who was raised to the throne in 1720, acquired 
his full and legitimate power by defeating the seids. But a new enemy, more 
formidable than either the seids or the Mahrattas, started up in the person of 
Nadir Shah, the celebrated Persian conqueror. Whilst employed in the siege 
of Candahar, Mahomet Shah had been requested by Nadir to station a force 
on his frontiers, to prevent the Hying Afghauns from taking refuge in his 
dominions. This Mahomet had repeatedly promised and neglected. A 
special messenger was despatched by Nadir, and escorted by a small party 
of Caubul horsemen, to learn the cause of the delay. These were inter- 
cepted on the road to Delhi, and most of them murdered. Incensed at 
this conduct of Mahomet, Nadir, after the capture of Candahar, in 1 737, 
inarched to the eastward ; and entering Hindostan, took Ghazna and Cau- 
bul, and then Peshawer. Crossing the Indus near Attock, he reduced the 
Punjaub, took Lahore, and totally defeated Mahomet, near Carnaul, and 
then marched to Delhi without opposition, in January, 1739, and demanded 
a ransom of 30 millions sterling. At first strict order prevailed in his army ; 
hut a report having arisen that Nadir was killed, the inhabitants rose in tu- 
mult, upon which Nadir gave orders for a general massacre, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex. A horrid carnage ensued, in which many thousands 
were slain. Nor, when the massacre stopped, did its effects cease. Many' 
Hindoos, as well as Moguls, in order to save their women from pollution, 
had 6et- fire to their houses, and burned their families and effects. These 
fires spread, and the city soon presented a dreadful scene of ruins. The 
dead bodies occasioned a pestilential disorder, to which was added famine ; 
and hundreds of persons desperate, and hopeless of escaping from such 
accumulated misery, put an end to their own lives. Nadir left Delhi on 
the 14th of April, 1739, carrying with him goods and treasure to tin* 
amount of above 80 millions sterling. The Mogul empire now became a 
prey to all the neighbouring states that were sufficiently contiguous and 
powerful to attack it, and it run rapidly to dissolution. Bengal became 
independent of Delhi, under Aliverdy Cawn. The Rohillas erected an 
independent state on the E. of the Ganges, within 80 miles of Delhi. 
The Jauts, a Hindoo tribe, established themselves, and founded a state in 
the province of Agra. The Deccan was usurped by its viceroy, Nizam. 
Oude, which at an early period of the Mahommedan invasion had been sub- 
dued by the invaders, and had remained, under different vicissitudes, at- 
tached to the throne of Delhi, was seized upon by Seifdar Jung. Alla- 
habad was seized by Mahomed Kooli. Malwah , which had been invaded 
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and overrun by the Mahrattas in the year 1707, was finally separated from 
the Mogul government about 1732, and was divided between the Poonah 
Mahrattas and several native princes and Zemindars : the Mabrattas also 
possessed the greater part of Guzerat, Berar, and Orissa, besides their 
ancient territories in the Deccan. Ajmeer had never become a regular 
organized possession of the Mogul empire like Agra and Delhi, though it 
continued under a nominal subjection; but about the year 1748 it assumed 
total independence, and reverted to its ancient masters, the Rajpoot princes. 
The seiks also took advantage of the weakness of the Mogul empire, and 
in 1710 made themselves masters of a considerable part of the Dooab of 
Havay and JaUinder. “ Thus," says Major llennel, “ the whole country 
of Ilindostan Proper was in commotion from one extreme to another, 
each party fearing I he machinations or attacks of the other; so that all 
regular government was at an end, and villanv was practised in every 
form. Perhaps, in the annals of the world, it has seldom happened that 
the bonds of government were so suddenly dissolved over a portion ol 
country, containing at least 60 millions of inhabitants.'' About the mid- 
dle of last century, the French and English first appeared in ajuilitary 
character, as auxiliaries of the princes of Ilindostan, in consequence of 
the wars respecting the sovereignty of the Deccan and the nabobship of 
Arcot. Of these Avars, and the further history of India, wo shall come 
to speak in the next section of this article, wherein we propose to trace 
the rise and progress of that power, which, proceeding from the western 
extremity of Europe, established such a vast umpire hi Ilindostan. 

lltslun f of British hiding The Venetians were the first Europeans 
who traded extensively with India before the discovery of a passage to it 
by the Cape of Good Hope, (a. n. 14*97,) opened up to the Portuguese, 
for nearly a century .m almost unlimited influence over the commerce of 
the East. The political situation of the different European nations, all 
engaged more or less in ruinous wars, long left the Portuguese undisturbed 
in the enjoyment of those possessions which their discovery and exertions 
had secured to them. The Dutch were the first who shook the power, 
and in the end gained an ascendancy over Portuguese influence in India. 
The English and French followed ; and the history of the progress of the 
former, to the extensive dominion which they now hold, will embrace every 
thing of importance regarding the establishments ol the latter. 

“ Two centuries have elapsed since a lew British merchants hum- 
bly solicited permission of the Indian princes to traffic in their domin- 
ions. The British power at present embraces nearly the ivliole ot that 
vast region which extends from cape Comorin to the mountains of Ti- 
bet, and from the months of the Brahmapootra to the Indus." Such is 
the striking commencement of Mr Mill’s History of British India; and 
certainly the conquest, by a company of merchants residing at another 
extremity of the world, of a territory extending over more than a million 
of square miles, and sustaining upwards of a hundred million ot inhabi- 
tants, is a political phenomenon unparalleled in the history of the world. 
Btft, as is remarked by Sir John Malcolm, those who look deep into the 
causes of great revolutions, and find them, not in the successful issue of 
the complex schemes of ambitious statesmen, but in the simple operation 
of natural and obvious causes, will perhaps discover, that the means by 
which India was rendered subject to England, (however inadequate they 
might at first glance appear,) were of all others the best calculated to 
effect that great object. Force and power could not have approached the 
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shores of India without meeting with resistance ; but to the unpretending 
merchant every encouragement was offered ; and when the spirit with which 
the early settlers defended their property from spoliation showed that they 
were as superior in their military as their commercial character, they be- 
came more an object of admiration than of jealousy to the principal pow- 
ers of India, who in process of time courted their alliance and aid against 
each other. 

It was in the reign of Elizabeth, that a body of merchants petitioned 
that queen to grant them encouragement and exclusive privileges, for the 
purpose of carrying on the trade with India. Elizabeth, always alive to 
the commercial interests of her kingdom, granted a charter on the 31st of 
December, 1600, which erected the merchants who had petitioned her 
into a corporation, under the title of 4 Governor and Company of Mer- 
chants of London trading to the East Indies.’ By this charter, the origin 
of that important and anomalous power, which has since grown lip under 
the name of the East India Company , the corporation was vested, for a 
period of fifteen years, with the privilege of an exclusive trade (to use the 
words of the charter) ‘ into the countries and parts of Asia and Africa, 
and into and from all the islands, ports, towns, and places of Asia, Africa, 
and America, or any of them, beyond the cape of Bona Esperanza, or the 
straits of Magellan, where any traffic may he used, and to and from every 
of them.’ The business of the company was to he directed by a gover- 
nor and 2J persons in committees ; and the original capital was ,£72,000, 
divided into shares of £.>0. The object. the company was principally 
to import pepper and other spices; and their voyages were at first directed 
to the islands of the Indian ocean. In 1609, a second charter having 
been obtained, by which the right of exclusive trade was made perpetual, 
with a proviso empowering the crown to resume the grant, 4 if it was not 
found to promote the interests of the realm,’ an attempt was made to open 
a trade at Surat and Cambay, which was frustrated by the influence of 
the Portuguese. In 1611, the attempt was repeated, and with full suc- 
cess. At Swally, near Surat, the English fleet was attacked by a large 
Portuguese armament, against which it made a triumphant defence ; and 
the Mogul emperor no longer hesitated to allow the English to establish 
factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambaya, and Goga, their merchandise 
being subject to a duty of 3J- per cent. The Jirmaun, authorizing this 
first establishment of the English on the continent of India, was received 
on the 11th of August, 1612. In 1611, Sir Thomas Hoe was sent by 
king James as the first British ambassador to the IMogul, from whom hi* 
obtained considerable privileges for the East India company. About the 
same time the Zamorin of Calicut granted them similar "privileges ; so 
that a long range of settlements was formed, immediately subject to' the 

presidency of Surat; among which were in the Mogul territory Broach, 

Brodera, Ahmedabad, and Ajmeer ; and in the Zamorin country, Cra mra’ 
nore and Calicut. ' ' D 

The opposition of the Portuguese to the progress of the English, in 
some degree deranged the finances of the company, as it involved^ ho rf. in 
the expense of military equipments. Their pecuniary embarrassments 
were further increased by the disastrous result of an attempt made, at this 
period, to share in the lucrative trade carried on by the Dutch with the 
spice islands. Although they succeeded in conciliating some of the Ma- 
lay princes, and obtained the cession of several valuable settlements, their 
factories were ultimately destroyed ; and after the judicial massacre at 
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Aniboyna, in 1623, of ton Englishmen and others charged with conspiracy 
against the Dutch authorities, the English company may he said to have 
abandoned to their rivals the commerce of the Eastern islands. 

lu the year 1640, the English tirst effected a settlement at Madras, the 
only station as yet chosen which was destined to make a figure in the fu- 
ture history of the company. They received permission from the Hindoo 
sovereign of the district to meet a fort there, with ilie name of Fort St 
George, and in 1653 this station was raised by the company to the rank of 
a presidency. Nearly about the same time the commercial transactions 
of the British commenced on the Ganges. In 1634, they obtained from 
the court of Delhi the privilege of a free resort to the port of Pipley, in 
the province ot Bengal. The piofessional skill and success of a surgeon, 
named Houghton, belonging to one of the company’s ships, who had the 
good fortune to cure tin; daughter of the emperor Shah Johan of a severe 
illness, secured the favour of that monarch and of the nabob of Bengal. 
On the payment'll 3000 rupees, a license was given for an unlimited trade 
without demand of customs ; and factories were established in Bengal, the 
principal of them at Hooghly, about 100 miles from the mouth of the 
branch of the Ganges, which takes its name from that town. 

But these favourable circumstances were not sufficient to arrest the de- 
cline of the company’s affairs S'Mne radical detects in the constitution 
of the company in England, the smallness of their capital, their increased 
expenditure, their want of forts, and consequent reliance on the precarious 
protection of the native governments, brough* their affairs into great dis- 
tress ; and during the civil wars in England, their very existence as a cor- 
poration appears to ha»e been nearly annihilated. Jn 1661, a new charter 
was obtained from Charles II., by which several additional rights and pri- 
vileges were con (ini ! t,, the company, among which were the power of 
exercising civil jurisuiction and military authority, and of making war or 
concluding peace with “ the infidels of India.” Charles also ceded to the 
company the island of Bombay, anti afterwards the island of St Helena; 
and the whole aid of his government was applied to promote their inter- 
ests and prosperity. This encouragement and protection, combined with 
tlie exertions of the company, raised them to a state of affluence ; which, 
though it excited altnck, gave them great means of resisting it. On the 
accession of James II. increased immunities, and a still buyer portion of 
sovereign power, were granted to the company, — which power was un- 
happily disgraced by numerous acts of corruption, violence, and oppres- 
sion ; some of them so flagrant as to become, at length, in 1695, the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary inquiry. 

The supreme seat of government, which had hitherto been at Surat, 
was transferred, in 1687, to Bombay, which was elevated to the dignity of 
a regency, with unlimited power over the rest of the company’s settlen^ents. 
Madras was at the same time formed into a corporation, governed by a 
mayor and alderman. The company had met with less favour and more 
oppression from the native powers in Bengal than in any other part of 
India, and therefore resolved to seek redress and protection by force of 
arms. VVitli this purpose, a military equipment, consisting ot JO armed 
vessels, was sent to India ; but as they did not arrive in the Ganges at the 
same time, hostilities were commenced before the English were in a con- 
dition to maintain them with success. They were obliged to retire from 
Hooghly, and take shelter at Chuttanuttee, near Calcutta, till an agreement 
with the nabob, or additional forces, should enable them to resume their 
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stations. The company’s servants had made considerable progress, by 
negotiation, in regaining their ancient ground, when a large ship, accom- 
panied by a frigate, arrived from England, and precipitately commenced 
hostilities, by plundering the town of Baiasore. These proceedings, with 
the shameful conduct of Sir John Child, governor of Bombay, who is re- 
presented to have seized 13 vessels at Surat, the property of the merchants 
of that place, exasperated Aurengzebe, the most powerful of the Mogul 
sovereigns, and exposed the company’s establishments to ruin in every part 
of India. Aurengzebe issued order's to expel the English from his do- 
minions. The factories at Surat, Masulipatam, and Visegapatam, were 
seized ; the island of Bombay was attacked by the fleet of the Siddees ; 
the greater part of it was taken, and the governor was besieged in the 
town and castle. The English stooped to the most abject submissions. 
With much difficulty, they obtained an order for the restoration of the 
factory at Surat, and the removal of the enemy at Bombay. Negotiation 
was continued ; and as the trade of the English was of consequence to 
the Mogul treasury, the emperor, as well as his deputies, were not averse 
to an accommodation. But the interruption and delay sustained by the 
company made them pay dear for their premature ambition, and for the 
unseasonable insolence and imprudence of their servants. 

The French, during these contests, contrived to improve their footing in 
India. From the wreck of their establishment at St Thome, which had 
been reduced by the Dutch in 1574, they formed their celebrated settle- 
ment of Pondicherry, where a small district was ceded them by the native 
prince. Soon after this, the history of their transactions become so blended 
with the English, that they must be considered together. 

About the year 1690, an unsuccessful attempt was made by the House 
of Commons to deprive the company of the monopoly which they had so 
grossly abused. Their charter was renewed in 1693 by letters patent 
from the crown. In the same year the Commons came to a vote, that it 
was the right of all Englishmen to trade to the East Indies, or any other 
part of the world, unless prohibited by act of parliament. In 1698, a 
bill was introduced to the House, to give effect to the project of a new 
association, which was incorporated under the name of 4 The English 
Company trading to the East Indies.’ The old company obtained, in the 
ensuing session, a legislative confirmation of their charter ; and thus the 
nation had two East India companies established by parliamentary autho- 
rity, instead of one deriving its powers from the royal prerogative. No- 
thing could be more violent than the contests of these companies during 
the short period that they continued separate. But as the struggle threat- 
ened ruin to both, they united their stock under the charter which had 
been granted to the old company, hearing date the 5th of Sept. 1698, and 
assumed that name under which they have ever since been incorporated, 
The United East India Company. 

In 1698, prince Azim, one of the grandsons of Aurengzebe, who com- 
manded the Mogul army in Bengal, was bribed by the English to confei 
on them a grant of the three connected villages of Chuttanuttee, Gorind- 
pore, and Calcutta, together with a justiciary power over the inhabitants. 
Shortly afterwards, the fortifications of the new possessions being com- 
pleted, received, in compliment to the king of England, the name of Fort 
William ; and about the same period the agency of Bengal was elevated 
to the rank of a presidency. For some years, the position and relative 
constitution of the British presidencies had fluctuated very much ; but 
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Bombay at last superseded Surat completely ; and from the date of the 
building of Fort William, the established presidencies were those of 
Madras, Bombay, and Bengal. 

After the death of Aurengzebe, the settlement of Bengal was much 
exposed to the depredations and extortions of Jaffier, who had become 
nabob of that province. In 1715, an embassy was sent to the Mogul 
court, which would have been defeated by the influence of Jaflier, but for 
the services of a medical gentleman who accompanied the embassy, by 
which an avenue to the imperial favour was opened. The surgeon (a 
Mr Hamilton) having effected a cure on the emperor, was requested to 
name his reward ; and he, with great public spirit, solicited, in lieu of 
any private advantage, privileges for the company, which were instantly 
complied with. Of these privileges, those relating to Bengal were the 
most important ; and indeed they were long considered as constituting the 
great charter of the English in India. They were, that, in Bengal, all 
persons indebted to the company should he delivered up ; that English 
goods might he conveyed duty free through the Bengal provinces ; and 
that the English should In*, at liberty to purchase the lordships of 37 
towns contiguous to Calcutta. This last privilege, however, they wen; 
never, through the influence of the viceroy, enabled to take advantage of; 
hut the exemption from duty, ai:*l a free passage for their goods, from 
which other Europeans were excluded, greatly favoured the English trade. 

From this time till the breaking out, in the year 1744, of the war be- 
tween France and England, the English settlements in India present 
nothing deserving of particular notice. About 1730, petitions for a free 
trade to India, and a dissolution of the monopoly, were presented to par- 
liament from various bodies of merchants, hut ended in the triumph of the. 
company, whose pi* lieges were xcnewed till the year 17(56, and by a 
new act passed ii. 1 741, the period was prolonged to 1780. At the 
breaking out of th«» war, the. English possessed the following settlements ; 
— Bombay ; Dabnl, about 10 leagues farther to the south, in the province; 
of Concan ; Carwar, in the province of North Canara ; Tellicherry, on the 
sea-coast of the Malabar province ; Anjcngo, their most southerly settle- 
ment on the western coast of the peninsula, on the sea-coast, of Travancore ; 
Fort St David; Madras; Visigapatam and Balasorc, on the Coromandel 
coast; and Calcutta. The principal French settlements were Pondicherry 
and Chandernagore ; the latter about twenty miles above Calcutta, the 
former on the sea-coast of the Carnatic. 

The occurrence of war between England and France, in 1744, was the 
c ommencement of a new era to British India. The English company bad 
for some time looked with jealousy on the increasing power of the French 
in the East ; and therefore when the war commenced in Europe, the flame 
soon spread to Asia. The respective sovereigns of the contesting king- 
doms assisted each company. The pursuits of commerce yielded to the 
occupation of arms ; and the strange spectacle was presented, of two 
European nations combating with each other on the shores of India aided 
by different native princes of the country. These chiefs, impelled by a 
short-sighted policy, thus sacrificed their permanent independence for the 
attainment of momentary objects of hatred and ambition. For it was 
soon very obvious, that, whether the troops of England or France pre- 
vailed, the native allies must become dependent on the conqueror. 

The peace of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, terminated those direct hos- 
tilities which the French and English had carried on in India ; hut the 
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armies which both states maintained at that period on the coast of Coro - 
nmmlel , continued to assist different native princes , ir/t/i the object on 
each side of obtaining, through such policy, a strength that would make 
their power, at the renewal of a contest, paramount to the other. 

The territory of the Carnatic, within the jurisdiction of which both 
Madras and Pondicherry were situated, was one of the subordinate prin- 
cipalities immediately governed by nabobs, but subject to the soubhadar 
of the Deccan, who was still regarded as a feudal prince under the Mogul 
emperor. On the death of Nizam ul Mull), the soubhadar, the province 
was disputed between bis son Nazir and bis grandson Murzafa. At the 
same time the nabob of the Carnatic, Anwaraadeen, who had been regu- 
larly established in that office by the Nizam, was opposed by Chunda 
Saheb ; the latter arid Murzafa made common cause, and to their alliance 
acceded T.I. Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry, a man of talent, in- 
trigue, and ambition. The combined troops of the French and the two 
princes overthrow those of Anwaraadeen, on the frontiers of bis own 
country, in a pitched battle, in which lie himself was slain, and his eldest 
son takrtL prisoner, while his second, Mahomed Ali, escaped, and im- 
plored the assistance of the English. The English, from a desire to 
curb and oppose the French, espoused the alliance of Nazir and Mahomed 
Ali, who had made common cause; and thus commenced the Carnatic 
Avar, which was in reality a contest between the European pinvrrs for 
superiority in Ilindostan. It was during this Avar, that Mr Clive, after- 
wards Lord Clive, commenced bis brilliant career, in 1751, he defeated 
his opponents in the plains of Arani ; and this victory Avas folloAved by 
the reduction of the forts of Timery, Conganzam, and Arani. These 
successes, however, Avere only against the Indian troops of Clmnda Saheb; 
but, in the beginning of 1752, be attacked and defeated, near A root, an 
army consisting of 1,500 sepoys, 1,700 horse, Avith 150 French, and 8 
pieces of cannon. Soon after this, Chunda Saheb, having been surrounded 
and cut off from his supplies by an English force, tied, but was taken and 
beheaded by bis rival. After bis flight, his army Avas defeated and routed 
by major Lawrence. The French immediately proclaimed Rajah Saheb., 
his son, nabob of the Carnatic. 

On the breaking out of the seven years* Avar between England and 
France, in 1756, fresh fuel Avas added to the contests in India. At first 
the French captured several of the subordinate English factories, and even 
laid siege, though unsuccessfully, to Madras. Rut the arrival of rein- 
forcements from Europe succeeded in turning the fortunes of war ; the 
French were repeatedly defeated ; Pondicherry was taken ; and Mahomed 
Ali established in his principality. Salabut Jung, the third son of the 
Nizam, who had been raised to the musnud of his father by the assistance 
of the French, at length sought and obtained an accommodation with the 
English, in return for which they received from him a grant, of the pos- 
sessions which their victories over the French had given them, viz. the 
Circar of Masulipatam and its districts, and the Circar of Nizampatam. At 
the same time, they received from Mahomed Ali a part of the territory 
about Madras, and the advantage of a powerful influence in the Carnatic. 

While the English were thus successfully establishing themselves in this 
part of India, they were obliged to detach a force to the succour of their in- 
terests in Bengal. Surajah Dowlah, who had, in 1756, succeeded to his 
grandfather, Aliverdy, nabob of Bengal and its dependencies, had at first 
shown himself favourable to the British. At length, however, provoked by 
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the imprisonment of an eminent Indian merchant, by his European allies, his 
resentment became equal to his former friendship. He complained of the 
additional strength which the British were bestowing on the fortifications 
of Calcutta, and which their expectations of commencing hostilities with the 
French had induced them to think necessary. He desired them imme- 
diately to demolish their works, a demand which, if they hesitated to fulfil, 
he threatened to accomplish by force. The British, forgetting the candour 
of their national character, pretended that they would yield him a ready 
obedience, while every exertion was made to complete the works. Sura- 
jab, perceiving that his demands were neglected, took the field with 40,000 
infantry, 30,000 cavalry, and 100 elephants. A large detachment, in June, 
1756, invested the British in Cassumbazar, situated on an island, formed 
by the western branch of the Ganges. The garrison consisted of 300 men, 
and the fort was defended by 00 pieces of cannon, and might have, made a 
vigorous defence, had not Surajah thought himself entitled to make use of 
that dissimulation, of which his enemies had afforded him the example. 
The chief of the factory was persuaded to trust himself in the power of the 
nabob, and was immediately made prisoner. The garrison was ,tlius in- 
duced to capitulate, and experienced a treatment little better than that of 
the chief. Every thing that was valuable was taken from them, and they 
were ordered to confinement ?n a neighbouring town. Su rajah, elated by 
his success, immediately invested Calcutta, and threatened to expel the 
British from his territories, unh-ss they should agree to pay him his duty 
upon the trade for 15 years, defray the expenses of his armament-, and re- 
lease the Indian merchants who were under confinement. To these* condi- 
tions tins British refin ed to submit. The place was soon carried by storm, 
and lb.* garrison were commixed for security, for the night, to a small, ill- 
aired, and mt\vhoh“ :ie dungeon, which the English bad used as a jail. It 
was now the most uliry season of the year; and the horrors of the black 
bole (as this prison was familiarly called J were by this circumstance fatally 
aggravated. Out of 146 individuals thrust into this dreadful place, only 
:i',\ wen* taken out alive in the morning. Some expired very soon after 
being put in ; others lost their senses, and died in high delirium. 

The news of the success of Surajah reached Madras on the 5th August, 
and Clive, with his forces, immediately embarked for Bengal. They ar- 
rived in December, and commenced their operations with vigour and suc- 
cess. Calcutta, Fort William, Tanna, and Boosboodge, were quickly 
retaken. The capture of Iloogley, which immediately followed, put a 
great quantity of provisions and stores of all kinds into the hands of the 
British ; and, by depriving Surajah of his supplies, considerably distressed 
his army. The nabob, provoked at the success of his enemies, determined 
to decide their fate by a general engagement ; when a sudden and success- 
ful attack upon bis camp completed his humiliation, and induced him to 
enter into a treaty highly honourable and advantageous to the English. On 
the nabob, however, little reliance could be placed ; and, as be was sus- 
pected of a secret correspondence with the French, the English resolved to 
attack the French settlement in Chandernagore, within the territories of 
8urajah, which, after a vigorous defence, was forced to capitulate. Hie 
nabob remonstrated and charged the English with a breach ot treaty, and 
with ravaging part of his dominions. The English denied the truth of 
both accusations ; and at length declared their resolution of taking ven- 
geance for the remonstrances of Surajah, by depriving him of his dominions. 
To give practicability to this design, they resolved to join their arms to those 
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of Mcer Jaffier, who, with the support of several chief men of the state, had 
formed a conspiracy against Surajah. A treaty with Jaffier was accord- 
ingly entered into, and this was followed by the famous battle of Plassey, 
23d June, 1757, by the issue of which Meer Jaffier gained the nabobship, 
and his English allies a large treasure, a portion of territory adjoining to 
Calcutta, and a considerable influence with the new nabob. Surajah fled, in 
the habit of a fakir, with only two attendants. On the 3d of July, he was 
found abandoned, and almost naked, on the road to Patna. He was car- 
ried to Muxadabad, and committed to the custody of Jaffier’s son, by 
whom in a few hours, he was privately beheaded. Jaffier entered the capital 
in triumph. On the 29th of June, lie was by Clive conducted to the carpet 
of state, and was acknowledged as sovereign, both by that party which had 
contributed to his elevation, and by that which now dared not to doubt his 
pretensions. 

The success which had thus attended the British, far from satisfying 
them, only inflamed their ambition to greater undertakings. Jaffier, whom 
they had aided in raising to the sovereignty of Bengal, soon became ob- 
noxious them, and they resolved to turn their arms against him. To 
give the appearance of justice to their cause, they made up a long catalogue 
of what they termed his crimes. They asserted that he had evinced an 
inclination to overturn that power to which he owed his dignity ; that he 
had banished, or put to death, all whom he suspected to favour the British ; 
that he had desired the Dutch to send him such forces as might enable him 
to crush his benefactors ; that he had often abandoned the British troops, 
when exposing themselves in his own cause ; that he wished to have made 
a treaty with the Mogul’s son, Shall Zaddah, and to have betrayed to him 
the British ; that he had almost formed a treaty with the Mahrattas, which 
must have ruined the whole country ; that lie obstructed the British in the 
collection of their assignments upon lands ; and finally, that it was incon - 
sistent with British justice and humanity, longer to permit his cruelty and 
oppression. Such was the accusation formed against the nabob ; but hi* 
principal crime lay in bis inability or unwillingness to pay those sums which 
he had stipulated for with the English, on gaining the nabobship. 

Of the deposition of Jaffier, as of every transaction in which there is a 
considerable share of political deceit, there are different accounts, more or 
less favourable, according to the different dispositions of the writers. By 
all it is agreed, however, that the affair w;u conducted with secrecy; that 
Jaffier retired to Calcutta, dreading the power of his successor ; and that 
Meer Causim, his son-in-law, whom the British expected to bo more sub- 
missive and subservient to their wishes, was, in bis room, raised to the car- 
pet of state. 

Meer Causim had not been long possessed of the nabobship when be 
entered into projects unfavourable to the English ; levying high duties on 
their merchandise, contrary to treaty ; and, at last, massacring the English 
deputies who were sent to him to adjust matters. The English, therefore, 
resolved to restore Meer Jaffier to the dignity from which he had been 
degraded. On the 7th of June, J7C3, he was proclaimed soubhadav of 
three provinces ; and war was declared against Causim. An army of 10,000 
men advantageously posted for the defence of Muxadabad, was speedily 
overcome, and the city fell into the hands of the British. They immediately 
proceeded in quest of the deposed nabob. Causim hesitated not to meet 
them. On the 2d of August, 1763, the two armies came in sight on the 
hanks of the Nunas Nulla. The Indian army was marshalled, armed, and 
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in some measure clad, like the troops of Europe. Its post was chosen with 
much skill. The engagement immediately commenced, and the Indians, 
who were by the British expected instantly to have fled, stood their ground 
with intrepidity for four hours ; but neither their number, which is said to 
have been 15,000 cavalry and 10,000 infantry, nor the progress which they 
had made in European tactics, could support them against the assault of 
the British. They were obliged to quit the field, leaving their artillery 
behind them ; nor were they again able to meet their enemies in a fair 
battle. Their retreat laid open the approach to Mongheer, the new capital, 
which was immediately invested. After the trenches were opened, its re- 
sistance continued only nine days. Patna was afterwards taken ; and 
Causim, abandoned by his army, and deprived of every fortification which 
he had possessed, fled to Sujah Dowlah, nabob of Oudo, who was at that 
time vizier to the Mogul. The British were thus masters of Bengal ; for 
the sovereignty conferred on Jaftier was merely nominal, and he could only 
be considered as “ a banker for the Company’s servants,” who could draw 
upon him as often, and to as great an amount a9 they pleased. 

Not contented, however, with having driven Causim from the dominions 
which they had formerly bestowed on him, they resolved to deprive him of 
the asylum which he had found in the court of Dowlah. Fortius purpose 
a messenger was despatched, proposing an alliance between the British on 
the one part, and the Mogul and his vizier on the other. The otter, which 
seemed rather to be proposed for the purpose of being refused, was rejected. 
Dowlah raised an army of 50,000 men, and Causim at their head, once 
more prepared to encounter the British. 

To supply the pi;, to of major Auams, who died immediately after the 
capture of Patna, the British appointed colonel Hector Munro to the com- 
mand of their army After having quelled a mutiny, by blowing 2! of the 
most active from e moutli . ;>f the great guns, lie inarched against, the 
army of Indians. Notwithstanding Causim’s former failures, he once more 
ventured to engage the British in a pitched battle. Though the army which 
Causim now commanded surpassed his former army in numbers, it was in- 
ferior in discipline. In October, 1764, the engagement took plate at 
Buxar, on the river Carumnassa. The Indian army was easily vanquished ; 
2,000 men were left on the field, with 130 pieces of cannon, and a great 
quantity of military stores. The British had only 87 Europeans killed, and 
7 1 2 sepoys. 

Munro next proceeded to the attack of Chundu Geer, a fortress situated 
upon a rock, and naturally very strong. Tin* British twice advanced to 
the assault, but by ihe number of large stones tumbled upon them from 
above, they were obliged to retreat. In a short time after lie had attempted 
the reduction of this fortress, Munro was recalled, and major Fletcher was 
appointed to succeed him. The Indian army did not again venture to at- 
tack the British troops ; they contented themselves with harassing their 
advanced posts, by continual skirmishes. On the 14th of January, 17(35, 
Fletcher removed from his camp at Benares. The Indians still retreated 
before him. He resolved, therefore, to attack Chunda Geer, from which 
his predecessor had been repeatedly repulsed ; and lie himself would pro- 
bably have experienced the same fate, had not a mutiny, occasioned by the 
want of pay, forced the governor to a capitulation. Allahabad, Dowlah ’» 
capital, a place of great strength, next surrendered ; when the army again 
received a new commander ; Fletcher being superseded by major Carnac. 

In the mean time, the British hail found means to detach the Mogul 
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from the support of Dowlah and Causim. Dowlah, however, did not yet 
account his cause to be desperate. lie collected all his forces, and 
strengthened his party by an alliance with the Mahrattas. But to oppose 
crowds of Indians to the discipline of Europeans, was to expose multitudes 
to inevitable disgrace and destruction. Carnac attacked the Indian army, 
in May, 1765, at Calpee, and obliged them precipitately to retreat to the 
other side of the Jumna. This engagement convinced Dowlah that he had 
nothing to hope from the success of his arms. Neither could he expect to 
form an advantageous capitulation. He opposed the British till all that he 
could at any time have offered was taken from him by force. In this 
desperate situation, such was his generosity, that lie disdained to buy his 
own safety by treachery to his friend. He permitted Causim to escape ; 
and, three days after the battle of Calpee, he surrendered himself to Carnac, 
without any stipulation, resigning himself wholly to the pleasure of Lord 
Clive. Clive was convinced that to exterminate the power of Dowlah was 
to destroy the strongest barrier of the Company’s possessions against the 
incursions of the Mahrattas. Instead, therefore, of prosecuting the war, 
he concluded a peace. Dowlah was reinstated in his dominions, except a 
small district which was ceded to the Mogul. To the Company’s o dicers 
was reserved the power of collecting the revenues of Bengal, and all its 
dependencies ; a stipulation which constituted them the real sovereigns. 
Of this revenue, they were to be accountable for 20 lacks of rupees, or 
£225,000, to the Mogul ; and 53 lacks of rupees, or £596,250 to the 
nabob of Bengal. The remainder was to belong to the funds of the 
Company. 

Notwithstanding what was called the successful event of this eastern 
contest, and notwithstanding the extension of the Company’s territories, 
and the great augmentation of their nominal revenues, their affairs were in 
reality so embarrassed, that they were obliged to desire, not only the in- 
terference, but the assistance of the British parliament. So true it is that 
the most successful wars are ruinous even to the victors. The British 
ministry made use of their interference for the purpose? of subjecting the 
Company’s territorial possessions to the authority of the crown ; and thus, 
without a struggle, assumed a sovereignty to which, perhaps, their title was 
no less valid than that of the Company. 

Jfi/dt >.r AU.~\ The British in India were not long allowed to enjoy that 
traiupiillity which Clive had procured for them, llyder Ali, an adven- 
turer, who by his daring activity, and energetic policy, had raised himself 
from the* condition of a sepoy, to the rank of a prince, had conceived de- 
signs of extending his power still farther. Convinced that, in the power 
of the British, he would find his greatest obstacle, his exertions were con- 
stantly directed to the diminution of that power. At the saint; time, sen- 
sible of his inability to contend with the formidable battalions of Europe, 
he used every art to procure a powerful combination against them. Ilis 
art, or his power, perhaps both, enabled him to procure from the iiizam of 
the Deccan, not only a renunciation of his alliance with the company, but 
a declaration of war against them. Hyder had been careful to introduce 
among his troops the European discipline ; and, like Causim, had giten 
every encouragement to European adventurers. These advantages, com- 
bined with the superiority of numbers, he hoped would enable him to meet 
the British, oven in the field, upon equal terms. He was soon convinced., 
however, that his hopes had been too hastily inspired. In September, 
1767, colonel Smith attacked his forces near Trincomalee, and completely 
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defeated them. The nizam, who had been induced to renounce the friend- 
ship of the British, only from a hope that Hyder would be able to main- 
tain a successful contest, was, by this defeat, so much intimidated, that ho 
deserted his new ally, and negotiated a separate peace. In this negotiation, 
the British were careful to make him pay for what they called his perfidy ; 
and extorted from him the territory called the Duanny of the Balaghaut 
Carnatic; which, besides the domains of some inferior rulers, contained 
those provinces which owned the sovereignty of Hyder Ali. Hyder, who 
was not so easily intimidated as the indeterminate nizam, continued his 
hostilities, though in a desultory manner. He ventured not to come to an 
open engagement; but, during the whole of 1707, occupied a mountainous 
district. His cavalry were continually employed in cutting off straggling 
parties of the British, and frequently in intercepting their supplies. The 
British, in the meantime, made a successful attack on Mangalore, Hyder’s 
principal port. They brought away nine ships, and left a garrison in the 
fort. This garrison was immediately attacked by Hyder, and the troops 
made prisoners. While the British Jay encamped between Trincomalee 
and Calishy Wacum, Hyder, by a movement no less quick than unex- 
pected, invaded the Carnatic with a numerous army, and laid the country 
waste before him. Instead, therefore, of completing their conquests, the 
British were now obliged to abandon his territories, and hasten to the rescue 
of their own possessions. The British allies, who were generally attached 
to them, more from a conviction of their power, than from any concern for 
their interest, eagerly embraced this opportunity of withdrawing their as - 
sistance. The nabob of Arcot, the only sovereign who showed himself 
firmly attached to th« British cause, and who, on that account, had incurred 
the hatred of Hyder, suffered severely for his attachment. His dominions 
were completely ra ,r « umJ. while those on whose account he suffered, wen* 
unable to afford hi the protection which he so well deserved. 

The British were not more successful when they returned to the (-arna- 
lie, than they had been before they left the dominions of Hyder. Hyder, 
avoiding a general engagement, continually weakened the army, by cutting 
off convoys and detached parties: he fatigued them by continual marches, 
and showed that he had the prudence to prefer this slow method of ex- 
hausting their strength, to the almost certain loss to he incurred by a 
pitched battle. That he was thus able to baffle and oppose an enemy, hi- 
therto invincible by Indian princes, so raised his reputation, that, from every 
quarter, adventurers flocked to his standard ; and he saw himself at the 
iiead of an army, of which the cavalry amounted to 90,000 ; so that, al- 
though in this, as in every Indian army, the cavalry were much more nu- 
merous than the infantry, the number of his troops must have been consi- 
derably more than 100,000. At last be was induced to give up his plan 
of defensive and dilatory warfare. A detachment of British forces, under 
the command of colonel Woods, when attacking an Indian fort, called 
Mul waggle, were repulsed with some loss. Hoping that their defeat might 
have dispirited them, and persuaded that the smallness of their number 
would prevent them from making a powerful resistance, Hyder marched 
against them with 14,000 cavalry, six battalions of sepoys, and 1:2,000 
men with matchlock guns. Wood’s force consisted only of 400 huropeans, 
and 2,300 sepoys ; but, notwithstanding his small number of men, he did 
not avoid an engagement. The battle lasted six hours, when Hyder re- 
treated. The British lost 300 men in killed and wounded ; but Hyder h 
loss was greater, even in comparison of his superior numbers. The sue- 
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cess of the British in this battle did not affect the general contest. Hyder 
resumed his former desultory mode of fighting, which, while it constantly 
weakened the force, and exhausted the resources of his enemy, put it out 
of their power to force him to a decisive engagement. At length his forces 
suddenly vanished, and when the British army were forming conjectures 
concerning his designs, he no less suddenly appeared in the neighbourhood 
of Madras ; and by his approach terrified that settlement so much, that 
they declared themselves willing to enter into a treaty. Hyder did not 
refuse to negotiate upon equal conditions. In April, 1769, was concluded 
a treaty, offensive and defensive, of which the only condition was, that 
each should restore the forts taken during the war. This treaty, which 
stipulated that the negotiating parties should mutually contribute to de- 
fend each other, specified the exact number of troops which each was to 
afford. 

Soon after this, Hyder was involved in a war with the Mali rattan, and 
demanded the assistance from the British, to which, according to the treaty, 
he undoubtedly had a right. The council was ashamed to give a positive 
refusal ; hut, under various pretences, they constantly delayed to fulfil their 
agreement. In this war he was very unsuccessful, having been totally de- 
feated in 1771, within a few miles of his own capital ; hut he escaped in- 
to Seringapatam, when; he waited until the enemy, by desolating the coun- 
try, were compelled to leave it. It soon appeared that the British wen; 
not so much averse to a war with the Mahrattas, as they had appeared to 
he when Hyder applied for their assistance. In consequence of some in- 
ternal disturbances, which had taken place among these powerful states, 
Kagonaut-row, or Kagoba, one of their chiefs, had taken shelter in Bombay. 
It was immediately resolved to procure, by force, for Ragonaut, the sove- 
reignty of his country. Ragonaut., it is true, was an usurper ; but he had 
promised to the British, that when he was secured in the supreme power, 
he would cede to them a valuable part of his territories. This treaty was 
not agreeable to the council of Bengal. They concluded a peace with the 
Mahrattas, and it was agreed that Ragonaut should reside in the Mahratta 
states, and he supported according to his rank. This stipulation was not 
willingly acceded to by the chief. He again tied to Bombay, where it was 
again resolved that the sovereignty should he procured for him by force. 
The council of Bengal no longin' opposed the resolution ; alleging, as their 
reason, that a rupture with France approached. An expedition departed, 
in February, 1778, to invade the Mahratta country. This invasion, how- 
ever, failed of its purpose. The British troops were, in January, 1779, 
obliged to capitulate with the Mahrattas. At this time, it was particularly 
stipulated, that general Goddard, who advanced with his army in a different 
direction, should he recalled. Goddard denied that the council of Bengal 
had authority to recall him. He, therefore, proceeded on his march ; and, 
in a short time, received orders to procure, if possible, more favourable 
terms than those of the treaty which had recently been concluded. 

Such conduct seemed ill calculated to acquire or retain the confidence 
of the Indian nations. The Mahrattas concluded a peace with Hyder, and 
both resolved to prosecute the war against the British, whom they consi- 
dered as their common enemy. Madras, on account of the breach of that 
treaty which had been formed with Hyder, was destined first to feel his 
vengeance. Although the council were sensible of his warlike prepara- 
tions, their time was spent in disputes about the mode of defence, without 
any active step being taken for their security. Hyder s motions were too 
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rapid for the tardiness of their debates. The passes into their territories 
were seized ; and through them was inarched an army of 100,000 men, 
accompanied by many European troops, under the command of Lally, the 
French general. On the 24th of July, 1780, advice was received in 
Madras, that Hyder s cavalry were at the distance of only nine miles. 
The inhabitants hastened into the fort, while Hyder ravaged the surround- 
ing country. Every place of strength was already in his power, except 
the capital, to which he was preparing to lay close siege. It became ne- 
cessary to make some vigorous exertion, to preserve the settlement from 
destruction. Orders were sent to colonel Baillie, at Gumeropanda, 28 
miles from Madras, to proceed to Conjeveram, where lie was to be joined 
by Sir Ilector Munro, with the main body, consisting of 1,500 Europeans, 
4,200 sepoys, and a small train of artillery. Such were the fatigues un- 
dergone by the main body in its march, that 200 men were left upon the 
road, unahle to proceed. When they arrived at Conjeveram, they found 
the town in flames; they perceived that they were surrounded by Hyder s 
troops; and that Baillie, with his detachment, being detained by a torrent 
suddenly swelled by the rain, had not arrived. Hyder, resolving to pre- 
vent the junction of Baillie’s detachment with the main body, sent his son, 
Tippoo Stub, with 30,000 cavalry, 8,000 infantry, and 12 pieces of camion, 
to attack them, while he remained in the neighbourhood of Munro's army, 
to observe its motions. Tippoo obeyed bis orders, but was speedily re- 
pulsed ; and Bail lie's detachment was joined by a small reinforcement sent 
by Munro, under the command of Sir Robert Fletcher. Next morning, 
Baillie gave orders to march, intending to join the main body. They 
marched, for some time, with little interruption ; but towards night., the. 
enemy commenced an attack, by opening upon them several cannon. The 
British retired into an avenue, where they rested on their arms during the 
night. Tippoo took t his opportunity of placing his cannon in a more ad- 
vantageous position, and of desiring Hyder to advance, to prevent the junc- 
tion of this detachment with the main body. Hyder was too anxious to 
prevent the junction, not to use every effort for that purpose. He ad- 
vanced with the strength of his army, and no less than (50 pieces of artil- 
lery. Notwithstanding the in Unite disproportion of numbers, the British 
not only received bis assaults with courage, but repulsed his men with 
great slaughter. Tin* ammunition of the British great guns was exhausted, 
and the troops were, exposed to a dreadful discharge of artillery, which 
they had it not in their power to return. At length, rather overcome by 
fatigue, than deprived of resolution, the remnant of troops threw down 
their arms; and with diliiculty obtained quarter. In this action, 700 Eu- 
ropeans fell, ilyder’s loss was industriously concealed ; and, for that rea- 
son, was supposed to be very great. This victory is said to have impressed 
him with more, terror of the British than all his former defeats. 1 So great, 
indeed, was his fear, that, notwithstanding his late success, lie no sooner 
learnt that Munro had marched to attack him, than lie retreated with pre- 
cipitation. Munro, however, instead of attacking the enemy, retreated to 
Madras. Ilyder instantly resumed his activity. Every part of the coun - 
try ‘was laid waste, and the British army was much harassed on their 

1 “ I am not alarmed at what I see of the force and resources of the Company, but 

<U what is unseen,” was his emphatic, observation ; and it well illustrates the impression 
made upon ignorant nations of the power of a state, which they observed to draw sup- 
port at pleasure from a country with whose means they were unacquainted, and whose 
power they were only able to judge of by its effects — effects of a nature calculated to 
make them form the most exaggerated opinion of its magnitude. 

IV. 3 l 
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march. This Activity of the enemy, ami the misfortunes of the British 
army, were attributed" to the dissensions which had long divided the council 
of Madras. The officers of the army were discontented. The natives no 
longer evinced any confidence in the British, and a languid inactivity re> 
tarded every operation. In this extremity, governor-general Hastings * 
requested Sir Eyre Coote to take upon himself the conduct of the war. 
When this gentleman took the supreme command, he restored to all parties 
a confidence which had long been wanting. Hyder, who had taken by 
storm Arcot, the capital of a nabob who had long favoured the British, and 
who had invested many other places, immediately thought it necessary to 
change his mode of military operations. On the approach of the British 
troops every siege was abandoned; while he himself, with the main body, 
retired before them to a considerable distance. Perceiving that it would 
be difficult to force Ilyder to a general engagement, the British turned 
their arms to the reduction of Pondicherry, the inhabitants of which had 
revolted. They were easily disarmed, and their magazines were seized. 
It soon appeared that this precaution was not unnecessary. A French 
squadrop approached the harbour, but finding that the place was again in 
the power of the British, it was obliged to put to sea. 

Hyder, in the meantime, had been constantly employed in drawing large 
reinforcements from dilferent parts of bis dominions. At length bis army 
amounted to 200,00') men; of whom 40,000 wore cavalry, and 15,000 
sepoys well disciplined. He resolved to venture a pitched battle, but was 
willing to engage with every possible advantage. He chose a favourable 
position, and waited the arrival of the British army. Coote, instead of 
hesitating to advance, eagerly embraced an opportunity, for which lie bad 
long vainly wished. 'Hie battle took place on the 1st of July, 1781, and 
lasted seven hours with uncommon obstinacy. But Ilyder s superiority of 
numbers, and bis imitations of European discipline, were vainly opposed to 
the resolute courage of European troops completely instructed in the art of 
European tactics. The Indians retreated; but. the want of cavalry pre- 
vented the British from pursuing their advantage. Ilyder s army had not 
been so far reduced by this conflict, nor the resolution of its leadin’ so 
much weakened, but that lie soon after ventured another general engage- 
ment with the British army. This battle was fought on the 27th of tin* 
following August, near the place, where colonel Baillie bad been defeated. 
The Indian, as usual, bad chosen for bis troops an excellent position, and 
had planted his cannon in such situations, as to do great execution. But, 
though bis troops fought with an obstinacy seldom seen in an Indian army, 
and though they maintained their ground from eight in the morning till 
evening, they were at length forced to give way. In this engagement the 

2 An account of the celebrated trial of this gentleman in Westminster Ilall for 
abuses in his government, which trial, after being protracted through eight years, ter- 
minated, in 17Do, in the honourable acquittal of the accused, does not conic within the 
scope of this article. Hut the reader is referred, tor an acute analysis of the whole pro- 
ceedings, to Mr Mill’s History of British India. “ It is admitted,” says Sir John 
Malcolm, “ that, during a time of unexampled public embarrassment, and at a moment 
when he had to contend against those from whom he should have derived support, Mr 
Hastings showed all the active energy of a great statesman ; and, by his spirited'' and 
extraordinary exertions, saved the interests of his country from the ruin in which they 
would have undoubtedly been involved, had a man of less resolution, fortitude, and ge- 
nius, held the reins of government. This is his praise. But his most strenuous advo- 
cates are forced to acknowledge, that the whole system of the government over which 
he presided was corrupt and full of abuses. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the 
promoters of these inquiries, however mixed their motives may have beeu, became en- 
titled to the gratitude of their country.” 
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British lost many of their troops, and, among the rest, a considerable num- 
ber of officers. 

This defeat, instead of producing upon Ilyder the exported effect, ra- 
ther elevated than depressed his courage. His troops were evidently mak- 
ing daily improvement in discipline; they daily fought with more courage 
and obstinacy; and, though they were forced ultimately to give way, the 
impression made on the British was evidently greater: and lie hoped 
soon to he able successfully to contend with his formidable adversaries. 
After a few weeks, therefore, he led his men to a third battle, in which his 
loss was greater, in proportion as the attack was more furious, and per- 
haps conducted with less caution. No defeat, however, could tame the 
courage or activity of Hydcr. Instead of permitting his troops to enjoy 
any repose, after their fatigues and repeated disasters, he immediately con- 
ducted them to the siege of Vellore. This siege was carried on with con- 
siderable vigour; hut was far from occupying the whole of his attention. 
He was convinced that the British would attempt to relieve, the place, and 
he took possession of a pass, through which, when advancing for that; pur- 
pose, it was necessary they should march. When the British general ar- 
rived at this place, he found that his way lay through a marsh : and that 
the higher grounds on each side were occupied by strong detachments of 
the Indian army. Through this pass lie forced his way, succeeded in car- 
rying relief into Vclloie, and returned by the same, road, through greater 
opposition than had boon made when he advanced. 

These repeated defeats convinced Ryder, that, to lead his army so fre- 
quently to battle, was to exhaust his force, without gaining any adequate 
advantage. I Ie did cot, therefore, f«»r some time, evince the same ardour 
to engage in active hostilities. This interval was made use of by the* 
British for the mupose of attacking the Dutch settlements at Negapatnm. 
The conduct, of tie e; peuition was committed to Sir Hector Minim, who, 
in a short time, made himself master of the place. To the capture of Ne- 
gaputam succeeded that of Trincomalee. In this expedition admiral Hughes 
co-oporated with general Munro, The resistance* was considerable, and 
about 00 of the British fell: few of the Dutch were killed. The garri- 
son, amounting to 400 Europeans, were made prisoners of war ; and two 
Indiamen, Avitli several small trading vessels, were found in the harbour. 

The attention of admiral Hughes was soon forced from co-operation 
with the land forces against the Dutch, to a mure formidable adversary. 
Admiral SutVreiu, with II sail of Brench ships, and several frigates, arriv- 
ed upon the coast. Hughes had been joined by three ships of the line. 
A fourth had been captured by the French upon the voyage. The French 
admiral, imagining that the British had not been joined by the re-inforce- 
ment, proceeded in search of them to Madras. He no sooner perceived 
that the re-in forcemeat had actually arrived, than he was no less eager to 
•‘scape than he had formerly been to pursue. Admiral Hughes retook 
live British prizes, with a French transport, which, besides having on 
hoard 300 soldiers, and several officers of the army, was laden with gun- 
powder, and other military stores. These captures incited the French ad- 
miral to an engagement. He directed his principal elforts against the 
rear division, which he perceived to be unable to keep up with the rest of 
tin* fleet. At length the wind became more favourable for the British. 
Hie French, dreading to await the attack of the whole* fleet, drew oil* their 
ships. In this engagement the British had 130 men killed and wounded. 
Tlie loss of the French was 250. Hughes sailed immediately to Madras, 
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vid thence proceeded to Trincomalee, to secure that place from the attacks 
of the French, as well as to protect a convoy of stores and re-inforcements 
which was expected from Britain. Suffrein had received intelligence of 
this convoy, and was actually in search of it when the British fleet came 
in sight. An engagement immediately commenced. The British admiral 
had been re-inforced by two ships of the line, and was more able to con- 
tend with the French, than he had been in the late action. The battle 
continued till night with much obstinacy ; and so much had both fleets suf- 
fered, that neither party was next day able or willing to renew the con- 
test. By these engagements the fleets had disabled each other, without 
gaining any decisive advantage. The greatest benefit derived from them, 
by the British, was the preventing of Hyder from receiving the re-inforce- 
ments which he had expected from the French ; a disappointment, which, 
to Ilyder, was of the most serious consequence. At the same time, lie 
had been obliged to raise the siege of Tellichcrry. His forces in that 
quarter were obliged to retire, and an opening was thus made into that 
part of the country on which Hyder had the greatest dependence. 

The advantage of having delayed Hyder’s French re-inforcements, and 
of having forced him to raise the siege of Tellichery, was in some measure 
overbalanced by the defeat and capture of a part of the British army. 
Colonel Braithwaito, with 100 Europeans, 1500 native troops, and 300 
cavalry, had been detached from the army of Sir Eyre Coote, and lay en- 
camped on the banks of the Coleroon. Tippoo had been informed of the 
situation of this party, and had resolved to attack it by surprise. He 
inarched with 15,000 cavalry, and 5,000 infantry, accompanied by a par- 
ty of French troops; and proceeded with a celerity which prevented the 
British from receiving any information of his approach till they were actu- 
ally surrounded. Braithwaite formed his men into a square, placing the 
cavalry in the centre, and his artillery upon the front. In this manner ho, 
for three days, sustained the utmost efforts of the surrounding army. He 
was frequently attacked, but as frequently repelled the enemy. These 
numerous attacks, however, were not sustained without the loss of a groat 
number of the British forces. At length, Lally, provoked that so small a 
body of troops should so long baffle the efforts of a numerous army, with 
the French troops furiously attacked one side of the square, while the 
other sides were attacked by Tippoo. The British, diminished in number, 
and worn out by fatigue, reluctantly gave way. Many of them were kill- 
ed, and probably the whole might have been sacrificed to the fury of the 
Indians, had not Lally interposed in their favour. All that survived were 
made prisoners. Only one of the officers remained unwounded, and by 
far the greater part fell in the combat. 

The reinforcements from France, which Ilyder had expected with so 
much anxiety, at length arrived. They were landed under M. Duchemin. 
They were soon joined by Hyder, and immediately proceeded to lay siege 
to Wandewash, a place of considerable importance. Coote hastened to its 
relief, and Ilyder, though supported by the French, durst not risk an en- 
gagement. He drew off his men to an advantageous position, and the 
British proceeded to lay siege to Arnee, where Hyder had a magazine of 
warlike stores. He was thus obliged to quit his advantageous position, in 
order to relieve the place. His motions, however, were accompanied with 
such secrecy and despatch, that he approached the British army before they 
knew of his march. Having planted his artillery upon the surrounding 
eminences, his cavalry attacked th# British, who were to march through 
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the low grounds. Notwithstanding the number of the enemy, and the dis- 
advantages of their situation, the British engaged with ardour, and forced 
Ilyder to retreat. The want of cavalry always prevented the British from 
pursuing the victories which their valour had acquired. Hyder’s troops, 
though vanquished, retreated with comparatively little loss. This on no 
occasion was more evident than on the present : for, notwithstanding his 
defeat, Ilyder, within five days, cut off an advanced body of the British 
army, and harassed Coote so much, that he was obliged to abandon his 
attempt against Avnee, and to retreat towards Madras. Madras was at 
this time suiVering under an accumulation of evils. The ravages of Ilyder 
had driven crowds of the inhabitants from all parts of the country to seek 
refuge in tin* capital, where mnliitudes were daily perishing of want. For- 
tunately for the British, the French had no knowledge of the unprotected 
and starving condition of the town, or they would certainly have taken ad- 
vantage of it. 

lip poo Saibr\ In the midst of this gloom which overhung the prospect* 
of the British, Hyder Ali died, December 178:4, at an age exceeding 
eighty. About, the same time Sir Richard Bickerton arrived from, Britain, 
with five ships of the line, having on hoard land forces to the amount of 
5000 men. Nor were the French backward in re-in forcing their fleet, and 
their army. The former was » > he joined by several ships of the line, while 
the hitter was to be augmented by 5000 men, from their settlements on 
the African islands. To counteract, in some measure, the operations of the 
Indians and French upon the opposite coast, the presidency of Bombay pro- 
posed to make a powerful diversion upon the coast ot Malabar. An ex- 
pedition, for this purpose, had been undertaken in 1781. General Ilum- 
berstonc, with a considerable T >ody of forces, had invaded the Mysore coun- 
try. Humbernonr T itb ease; entered Hyder’s territories upon this side, 
and made himself i:i.,ter ot several places of some strength. W hen pro- 
ceeding to attack Paligautcherry, however, he was suddenly surrounded by 
a numerous army ; and, after being obliged to leave behind him his bag- 
gage and provisions, it was with much difficulty that lie led ojf his troops. 
But, though Humberstone escaped from this danger, another immediately 
threatened him. Tippoo followed him with an army of 20,000 infantry, 
and 10,000 cavalry, attended by Lally and a body of French. Scarcely 
had lie entered Panyany, when the place was invested. Two frigates, 
which came to its relief, prevented Tippoo from making a lorcible im- 
pression. The siege went on slowly, till Tippoo, impatient of delay, with 
fury attacked the British lines. Notwithstanding the vigorous exertions 
of the Indians, supported by the French, they were obliged to retreat ; and 
such was their loss, that Tippoo raised the siege with precipitation. 

To support Humberstone’s detachment, general Matthews was despatch- 
ed with a powerful re-inforcement. Matthews soon effected the intended 
junction, and, in 1783, proceeded on an expedition into the territory of 
Canara, that part of Ilyder’s dominions for which he had evinced the 
greatest partiality. Ilyder no longer existed to cheek their efforts : hut 
Tippoo, his son and successor, inherited too much of his fathers activity, 
to permit the British, unmolested, to ravage his dominions. In a short 
time, the British army was invested in Bednore, the capital of Canara, by 
an Indian army consisting of 150,000 men. 1 hey were soon obliged to 
capitulate. They were to he permitted to retire to the British settlements, 
on condition that all public property should remain in the fort. lippoo, 
however, accused the garrison of embezzling the property which they had 
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engaged to deliver. The general and many of Jus principal officers were 
made prisoners; and, after enduring many hardships, were at length 
poisoned at Snringapatam. 

The war in India was prosecuted, by the British and French, during the 
greater part of 1783, long after peace had been re-established between 
the mother-countries in Europe. It had been resol veil by the council of 
Bengal, to afford such assistance to the presidency of Madras, as .should 
enable it to make a powerful impression on the force of 1 ippoo. For this 
purpose a sum of money was despatched, along with Sir Eyre Coote, who 
was to have conducted the operations of the war, hut who died two 
days after he arrived at Madras. In the meantime, colonel Fullarton, 
who had been despatched for that purpose hy general Stuart, invaded 
the territory of Coimbetoor, taking several forts. At length, however, lie 
was recalled, to co-operate with Stuart in the siege of Cuddalore, an un- 
dertaking which proved so difficult, that the execution of it was inter- 
rupted hy the general pacification. After the British had been driven from 
Bednorc. sometimes called Hydernagur, the only places subject to their 
arms in^Canara, were Mangalore, Onore, and Canvar. All these places 
were besieged at the same time. The attacks were vigorous, but the de- 
fence was no less obstinate ; and the treaty of peace entered into with 
'Tippoo in March, 1784, put a stop to hostilities. 

The peace which had been concluded in India, was not of long duration. 
Tippoo was without doubt the most powerful of all the Indian princes. 

1 1 is dominions were espial in extent to ( treat Britain; his revenue was 
computed at four millions sterling; and his military establishment consisted 
of about 150,000 men. It was not therefore to be supposed, that a per- 
son, possessed of the ambitious and restless disposition which characterized 
'Tippoo, would long remain at peace with such an immense force* at his 
disposal, or that he would find any difficulty in raising pretences for com- 
mencing hostilities. Accordingly, in 1789, he approached the country of 
Travancore with the avowed purpose of recovering two places which tin* 
rajah of that district had purchased from the Dutch, hut which Tippoo 
alleged were dependent upon him. As this rajah had put himself under 
the protection of the British, and was acknowledged to he so by the 
treaty with Tippoo in 1784, war between the latter and the British seemed 
unavoidable. Lord Cornwallis at this time was governor-general of India. 
His first object was to conclude a treaty with the Nizam of the Deccan 
and the Paishwah of the Mahrattas, while preparations were made to as 
sist the rajah. 'The army of the Carnatic was assembled in the southern 
provinces. No less was projected, than to reduce the province of Coim- 
betoor, with the adjacent territory ; and by the pass of Gujelliatty, to ad- 
vance to the siege of fSeringapatam. The army appointed for the execu- 
tion of this design was put under the command of general Meadows. 
Abercrombie, with the army of Bombay, was to attempt the reduction of 
the country situated to the \V. of that ridge commonly called the Ghauts ; 
and, after having effected this purpose, he was to co-operate with the 
main body. The Poona Mahrattas and the Nizam were to invade the ter- 
ritories of Tippoo from their respective frontiers : Seringapatam was die 
point at which they were to meet. While major Kelly, occupying a po- 
sition on the line between Madras and the passes leading to Mysore, com- 
manded what, from its situation, was called the centre army, and was ap- 
pointed to secure the Carnatic. 

General Meadows, with 14,000 men, on the 24th of May, 1790, a l- 
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vanced towards Coimhetoor. On the 15th of June, lie entered Tippoo’s 
country, and took possession of the fort of Caroor, which was evacuated 
Uj)on his approach. At tills place, by the Avan t of provisions, he Avas de- 
tained till the 3d of July. He then proceeded to Daraporain, where a 
plentiful supply of grain was found. On the 23d of July, he entered 
Coimhetoor, which had been evacuated at the approach of the army, and 
the different forts in its neighbourhood were ill a short time in the power 
of the British. 

In the meantime, information had been received that Tippoo had as- 
cended the G limits, leaving at. the foot of them, near Damicotta, a detach- 
ment ol cavalry. While the main body occupied Coimhetoor, colonel 
Floyd was despatched to attempt the surprise of that detachment, fie 
proceeded towards the place, hut took no more ihait 50 horses. About 
the mid of August, Floyd was sent against Dumicot.ta and iSa! timungalum. 
The latter, which contained a considerable quantity of provisions, \iddo * 
without resistance. Floyd was here joined by colonel Oldham, uhh a 
considerable reinforcement. Tippoo again descended the pass, and at - 
tacked this detachment. Floyd retreated (luring the. night, but wih eagerly 
pursued hv the Indians. When he approached Showoor he was severely 
attacked by the enemy, but they were repulsed with some. loss. Meadows 
no sooner learnt Floyd’s situation, than he hastened to join him. The 
junction was effected ui tin* Kith, after Floyd had lost, during his re- 
treat, 150 killed, twice that number wounded, and (i pieces of cannon. 
Meadows inarched on the 17th, in order to engage Tippoo’s armv. But. 
tin* sultan had retreated, and the British army was, t.u account of the 
want of provisions, obliged to return to Coimhetoor. About tin 1 end 
of the month. Meadows once more went in search of the enemy ; hut 
on account of the superior knowledge of the country possessed by ibe 
latter, it was for a I* -sg time out of his power to gain any certain intel- 
ligence. concerning them. On the. 12tli of October, however, it appeared 
that Tippoo had made himself master of Daraporain. The garrison ar- 
rived in the Biitish camp, on the 17th, under an escort of Tippoo's 
forces, and affirmed that they had been treated in the most honourable 
manner. Tippoo left Daraporain on the 20th, and proceeded to Satti- 
nmngalum. A considerable time was employed in marching and coun- 
ter-marching, in search ol the army ot Mysore. On the 1 nh of Novem- 
ber, a junction was effected with the centre army under colonel Maxwell. 
On next day, they came in sight of the rear of the Indian army. Alter 
pursuing them to the foot of t-lie pass ot Tnpoor, the British army man-li- 
ed back to Trichinopdy, for a supply of provisions and refreshments. 

While the army of Bombay, under the command of general Abercrom- 
bie, had taken possession of the country from cape Comorin, to the river 
Biiipatam, general Meadows left Trichinopoly and proceeded towards 
Madras. On the 29th of January, 1791, Earl Cornwallis arrived at Vel- 
lout, and taking the command, proceeded towards Vellore. 1 ippoo s 
army, deceived by the march ot the British, had secured tin* pass by the 
Barramahaul valley. Taking advantage ot this deception, C ornwallis 
matched through the pass of Muglee, and had proceeded a considerable 
way beyond it, before he was* interrupted by the enemy. Cornwallis 
marched towards Bangalore, and took that tort by storm. 1 lie army re- 
mained at this place for some time. On the 7th ot April, it was joined 
by upwards of 1-1,000 men belonging to the Nizam; and on the 3d of 
May, the whole body directed its march towards Scringapatum. On the 
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1 3th, Cornwallis was within sight of the capital of Mysore, and found 
Tippoo’s army ready to dispute his progress. An attack was immediately 
ordered, in which the British obtained a victory with little loss. This vic- 
tory would have enabled Cornwallis to lay siege to Seringapatam, had he 
not been deterred from the enterprise by the swelling of the river Caveri, 
and the want of draught cattle ; by which circumstances he was prevented 
from forming a junction with Abercrombie ; and as he had not provisions 
sufficient for a .siege, which might he expected to be of considerable dura- 
tion, informing Abercrombie of his design, he retreated to Bangalore. 
During his retreat, which commenced on the 2(>th of May, Cornwallis 
was joined by 30,000 Mahrattas, who brought along with them a supply 
of provisions. Having on their way taken several forts, the army on the 
30th of July, encamped within six miles of Bangalore. 

The winter was spent in preparations for the ensuing campaign, and in 
the reduction of several forts, on each side, which nevertheless afforded 
not to any party a decisive advantage. At length, the time arrived when 
more serious operations were to commence. Abercrombie had orders to 
advance, in the same manner as he had formerly done. On the 1st of 
February, 1792, the armies began to march, and, meeting with little in- 
terruption, on the 5th of the same month came within view of Seringapa- 
tarn. Tippoo, for the defence of his capital, had posted his army in a 
very advantageous situation. The first line of his fortified camp, on the 
north side of the Caveri, is said to have presented no less than 100 pieces 
of cannon. Ilis second line had about 300. The British, with their In- 
dian allies, advanced to within six miles of the enemy’s camp. The Eu- 
ropean forces occupied the first place ; the second was occupied by the 
reserve ; and, still farther to the rear, were posted the Mahrattas and forces 
of the Nizam. Though Abercrombie had not yet joined the army, Corn- 
wallis resolved immediately to make an attack. Accordingly, on the (»th, 
he marched at the head of the centre division, consisting of 3,700 men. 
Before they had arrived at the enemy’s lines, their approach was discovered. 
Instead of hesitating, however, they advanced with greater rapidity, and 
in a short time entered the lines. The right division, consisting of 3,300 
men, under general Meadows, met with a greater resistance ; hut at length 
drove the enemy before them. Colonel Maxwell, with the left division, 
consisting of 1700 men, after storming a fort upon Carighaut hill, and 
with some difficulty passing the ford, joined Cornwallis and Meadows, who 
had just, effected a junction on the eastern extremity of the island formed 
by the Caveri. The various divisions had left their camp about eleven at 
night, hut before they had formed a junction, it was morning. On the 
7th, the battle was continued with fury. The enemy were driven from 
every post which they possessed on the north of the river ; the cam}) was 
pitched as near the fort as the guns would permit ; and Seringapatam was 
approached by lines on its two principal sides. 

Cornwallis, in the mean time, was joined by the troops under Aber- 
crombie. The most vigorous preparations were made to attack Seringa- 
patam on the north, where the works appeared to be weaker than on any 
other side. Repeated feints, and false attacks upon different sides, pre- 
vented the attention of Tippoo from beffig turned towards that quarter 
where the preparations were most active. The morning of the 20th 
showed him a p anil lei and redoubt completed, within a small distance of 
the fort. To counteract this attack, Tippoo opened every gun which 
could be brought to bear upon the British line and redoubt. Parties of 
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his forces were continually employed in harassing such as were employed 
in the completion of the works. He attempted to deprive the British 
camp of its water, by diverting the course of a canal, by which it had been 
supplied. In all these attempts he failed. In spite of every effort to the 
contrary, the British works were completed. The party sent to alter the 
direction of the water were driven back before they had effected their 
purpose. A dreadful fire now opened from all the British batteries. The 
west side of the city was invested by Abercrombie. He soon pressed 
near the walls, and took possession of an evacuated redoubt and a grove. 
New works were erected ; and new batteries were prepared to open. The 
besieged were in want of every thing necessary, while the besiegers were 
provided with abundant supplies. Tippoo was convinced that his capital 
must soon he in the hands of his enemies. Berceiving that resistance 
would only precipitate his ruin, he declared himself willing to give what 
must soon have been taken from him. Ilis concessions were great ; and, 
after some negotiations, were at length accepted. Preliminaries were 
signed on the 23d of February. These were followed, on the 111th of 
March, by a definitive treaty ; by which it was agreed that one-half of 
Tippoo’s dominions were to be ceded to the British and their allies ; that 
he should pay 3 crores and 30 lacks of rupees ; that all prisoners were to 
he set free ; and that two of die rultan's three chlest sons should he deli- 
vered as hostages, for the performance of their father’s engagements. 

It was scarcely to he expecte d that a peace, on terms so unfavourable to 
Tippoo, should he of longer duration, than till lie could recover his strength, 
so as to he able again to contend with his former conquerors. The sultan, 
howevei, had been p»o completely humbled, that it was some time before 
his army could be again recruited. He is said to have displayed his hos- 
tile, intentions in l 7f d; and from that time to have kept the British do- 
minions in continual alarm, till war, in 1799, was again commenced. The 
ini mediate cause of war, at this time, was ail alliance formed by Tippoo 
with the Prcuich, for the purpose of depressing the British empire in the 
east, a design in which the French cheerfully concurred ; and an attempt 
to encourage Zemaun Shah, in his projected invasion of Hiudostan. The 
French expedition to Egypt, which was imagined to be only a preparatory 
step to an expedition to ludia, confirmed the suspicions which the British 
had so long entertained ; and suggested the necessity of immediately 
crushing Tippoo, who was believed to have been extremely forward to 
establish the French interests. 

On the 8th of November, 1798, therefore, the marquis Wellesley, who bad 
succeeded to the governor-generalship of India, in order to bring the sultan to 
an open declaration of his sentiments, informed him, by letter, that his con- 
nexion with the French was no longer a secret; and desired him to receive 
colonel Doveton at his court, in order that such negotiations might he 
entered into, as should terminate all existing differences. The sultan af- 
firmed that he had formed no connexion with the French, a people whom 
he accused of unfaithfulness and deceit ; presumed that, as lie had not in- 
fringed any article of the treaty, negotiation was altogether unnecessary ; 
an*d expressed his surprise at the warlike preparations which were daily 
making. Whatever plausibility was in Tippoo’s assertions, the governor- 
general reckoned them unsatisfactory. Another letter was sent to tbe huI- 
tan, urging him to receive the person proposed for the purpose of negotia- 
tion. Tippoo for some time delayed answering; general Harris was des- 
patched into his dominions, with the army under his command ; and when 

iv. 3 K 
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at length the sultan declared himself willing to negotiate with Doveton, he 
was informed that Harris was now the only person authorized to receive 
whatever proposals might be necessary for the restoration of peace. 

The British army, unwilling to allow Tippoo, under the pretence of 
negotiation, to prepare for a vigorous defence, advanced with rapidity into 
his dominions. Every fort in their way almost instantaneously surrendered. 
The sultan, at length, appeared at the head of his army ; but considering 
himself as too weak to contend with the main body, he suddenly directed 
his march against general Stuart, who, with about (3,000 men, was ad- 
vancing from Bombay. On the 6th of March, 1709, he passed his own 
frontiers, and attacked the detachment of the Bombay army : hut, though 
his forces were, in number, more than double those of the British, be was 
obliged to retire with loss. He retreated towards Seringapatam ; and 
afterwards advanced once more to meet general Harris. Oil the 27th, 
an engagement took place near Mallavelly. Tippoo was defeated, with 
the loss of 1000 men ; the British lost no more than 70. Harris con- 
tinued his march, till, on the 3d of April, lie came within sight of Seringa- 
pat am ; •and found that the sultan had posted his infantry under the south 
and east faces of the fort. The British approached upon the west. The 
out-posts were attacked, and soon surrendered. The sultan again remon - 
strated with the British general ; declaring that he had firmly adhered to 
the treaty already concluded ; and desiring to know the cause of the 
present invasion. He was referred to the letter which he had received 
from marquis Wellesley, the governor-general. Conceiving negotiation 
to he fruitless, Tippoo, supported by general Lally, with a body of French, 
made a furious assault upon the besiegers, hut was repulsed on every side. 
The sultan had again offered to capitulate ; hut the; only terms offered 
him were that half of his territories should he delivered to the allies ; that 
he should pay two crores of rupees ; that every Frenchman should he 
dismissed from the service ; that he should receive ambassadors from the 
British and their Indian allies ; and that four of his sons, and four of his 
chief officers, should he delivered as hostages, for the performance of the 
stipulated conditions. Notwithstanding the extremity to which the sultan 
was now reduced, lie hesitated to accede to terms so very humiliating. 
He wished, by negotiation, to render the terms less severe; hut was 
assured that he must submit to them, as they had been proposed ; or 
prepare to withstand the exertions of the British army. Convinced that 
he could no longer hope to obtain peace, without completely sacrificing 
his dignity and his power, he appears to have formed the resolution of 
defending his capital to the last extremity, and of falling with the ruins of 
his empire. 

On the 2d of May the works of the besiegers were completed ; and the 
walls were battered with the utmost fury. On the 4th, the breach was 
judged to be practicable, and 4000 men were, during night, stationed in 
the trenches, in order to make the assault. This assault, which was con- 
ducted by general Baird, commenced early in the morning, in a few 
minutes, the foremost of the troops had mounted, and displayed the 
British flag. The breach was immediately crowded by the troops of Bie 
assailants. The terror of the garrison caused many to fly, while others 
threw down their arms. The brave might resolve to perish in battle, but 
it was in vain to expect ultimate success. To save the life of the sultan, 
a flag of truce was despatched to his palace ; proposing that he should sur- 
render unconditionally. They found his sons in the palace, who instautly 
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surrendered ; but Tippoo bad disdained to shrink from the combat. He 
continued to encourage his soldiers by his presence ; and to rouse them to 
exertion by his example ; till he fell in a gateway, on the north side of the 
fort, surrounded by the dead bodies of his attendants. At length, the 
killedar, an officer of trust in the palace, influenced, partly by entreaties, 
and partly by threats, informed the British of the situation of his master. 
Search was accordingly made, and his body was found among heaps of 
the dead and wounded. 

Thus fell Tippoo Saib, one of the most troublesome foes of the English 
in India. In his person, Tippoo was about 5 feet 8 inches high, inclined 
to be hit, round faced, with large full eyes, and a countenance full of tire 
and animation. As a warrior, he was brave, cautious, and intrepid ; but 
bis courage was tinctured with ferocity, and bis firmness proceeded from 
obstinacy. His disposition was cruel, and his temper ungovernable. Be- 
tween him and his father there was a marked difference. Ilyder was a 
sagacious, strong-minded, heartless tyrant, who even in bis vices never 
lost sight of his political interests : Tippoo was impetuous, vain, ami rest- 
less, sacrificing often to passion his own advantages, and only in ojie point 
unchangeable, his hatred, namely, of the British, which no time could 
soften, or conciliation subdue. IJe succeeded in attaching to himself the 
lowest, classes of the Maltomiuodans. and his memory is still revered among 
them as a martyr who fell in the defence of their religion. With Inin 
ended the powerful kingdom *.f Mysore; and by its fall the designs of 
Krance against the British empire in India were totally frustrated. 

Of his territories the East India Company obtained the province of 
Canara, the district of Coimhetoor and Daramporam ; the country situated 
hetwei n the British possessions in the Malabar and those of the Carnatic ; 
die forts and post* < v \sl : *uting the passes above the Chants, on the Table 
hand of Mysore; nit the island, city, and fortress of Seringapatam. The 
Nizam acquired the districts of Gouty and Gorumcondah, with a territory 
upon the line of Chittledroog, Sera, Nundidroog, and Colar. Though 
the Mahrattas had taken no active part, in the war, political motives in- 
duced the British to grant them Ilarponelly, Soonda, Chittledroog, and 
part of Biddenore. The relations of Tippoo were carried to the Carnatic, 
and a descendant of t lie ancient rajahs of Mysore, of five years of age, 
was sought out, and elevated to the nominal sovereignty. 

War with J)hoondcc.~\ During the year 1800, a chief of the name of 
Dhoondee, a Mahratta adventurer, engaged in hostilities with the British. 
Against, him the lion, colonel Wellesley was sent with a considerable force. 
On the 10th of September, colonel Wellesley came up with (be forces of 
Dhoondee, consisting of 5000 cavalry, at Conaghall, where they were 
strongly posted. After a severe contest, the whole were routed with 
great slaughter, and the loss of their camp, with nearly all their artillery 
and baggage. Dhoondee himself perished in this battle; and colonel 
Stevenson immediately after, put an end to this warfare, by coining up 
with the wretched fugitives of this army, who were endeavouring to cross 
the Kristna, in the direction of Solapour, and again completely defeating 
anti dispersing them, with the loss of all their remaining artillery, stores, 
and provisions. 

IV a r with Sindca , Ilolhar , tyc . ] A contest of a more extensive 
and serious nature was rapidly approaching, the ostensible causes of 
which were these ; — The peshwa, or chief magi strati; of the Mahratta 
states, had long been the ally of the British, hut his power and authority 
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had been in a great measure usurped by the military chieftains, Sindea, 
the rajah of Berar, and Holkar. To avoid destruction from their hands, 
lie threw himself upon the protection of the British. On the 31st. of De- 
cember, 1802, a treaty offensive and defensive was concluded between 
him and the British, in which the latter engaged to support bis authority, 
and to restore him to the throne of Poonah. On the part of the peshvva, 
be ceded to the Company a portion of his territories, yielding a revenue* of 
2,000,000 rupees (between three and four hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling) to defray the expenses of the war, and as a compensation for the assis- 
tance to be lent him. A sufficient force under the command of general 
Wellesley, was soon collected and .in motion to conduct thepeshwa to his 
capital, where he arrived on the 14th May. The restoration of the pes.hwa 
gave great offence to those chiefs who wished to raise their own indepen- 
dence by the destruction of his authority. Sindea raised a numerous army, 
which he placed in a situation which threatened the security of the British 
dominions. Remonstrances and negotiations had no effect ; he prepared 
for war. Holkar, and the rajah of Berar, he without difficulty engaged 
in the confederacy. They even attempted to bring over the peshwa to 
their views, notwithstanding his recent treaty with the Company. They 
also endeavoured by promises and menaces, to detach the Nizam from the 
British interests, hut, in this they did not succeed. Such were the osten- 
sible causes of the approaching contest ; but it was well known that the 
evil had a deeper and more dangerous root, and that it was encouraged by 
French intrigue, and looked forward to French assistance. A force, how- 
ever, more formidable than ever Britain bad mustered in India, well pro- 
vided, and supplied with every necessary, stood ready to counteract all 
the plans of their enemies. It amounted to about 50,000 men, besides 
pioneers, gun lascars, and persons belonging to the stores and ordnance 
service. The Mahratta army, or rather the army of the confederates, was 
also very formidable, particularly as it was under the discipline and con- 
duct of several French officers, the most distinguished of whom was Mons. 
Perron, who had the power of making treaties in his own name. That, 
under Dowlut Row Sindea, and the rajah of Berar, amounted to 21,000 
infantry, and 38,000 cavalry, with 210 pieces of artillery; and that under 
Mons. Perron, to 43,650 men, infantry and cavalry, with 464 pieces of 
artillery, 'l'he hitter were destined to penetrate into the British posses- 
ses, along the valley of the Ganges, by Lucknow and Allahabad, ami 
were opposed by the British forces under Lord Lake. The others, under 
Sindea and the rajah of Berar, were intended to march upon Bombay, and 
were opposed by major-general Wellesley, with the troops under his com- 
mand. Such seems to have been the intentions of tlu; enemy, and such 
the strength of this formidable league ; which, together with the pros- 
pect of assistance from Europe, which the members of it most unques- 
tionably had, it was obvious, demanded the utmost strength and decision 
of the British power in the East to oppose and conquer. 

Early in August, 1803, active operations were commenced against the 
Mahratta states. On the 8th, general Wellesley commenced his opera- 
tions against Ahmednagur, an important fortress in the province of that 
name, 83 miles N.E. of Poonah, and 181 E. of Bombay. On the 11th, 
after repeated attempts, he succeeded in taking the place by escalade . 
To the capture of Ahmednagur, succeeded that of the; strong fortress of 
Broach, Barokia, or Baroach, situate on the north hank of the Nerbudda, 
here 500 paces in breadth, and about 38 miles N. of Surat, and 24 from 
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the sea-coast. A detachment of the Bombay army, under the command 
of lieutenant-colonel H. Woodington, invested this important place, and, 
on the 29th August, it was taken by storm. On the 18th September, the 
fortress of Powanghur surrendered by capitulation to the same officer. 
These successes, however, were only the forerunners of more important 
and decisive victories. Sir Arthur Wellesley, with a division of the army, 
on the 28th of September, came up with the united forces of Sindea and 
the rajah, encamped on the north side of the Kristna, their line extending 
from that river to the village of Assayc, upon the Nullah, which runs 
parallel to the river. An attack immediately commenced upon the 
enemy's left, and the troops advanced under a dreadful tire of cannon, the 
execution of which was terrible. After a terrible contest, the enemy’s 
line gave way in all directions, and the British cavalry cut in amongst 
their broken ranks, and made a. dreadful carnage. The enemy's force at 
first consisted of between 80 and 40,000 men. Their loss was very great, 
1200 men were left dead on the field, and the country was covered with 
their wounded. The force under general Wellesley, oil this day, did not 
exceed 5000 men ; of these 000 Europeans and 900 natives were killed 
or wounded. The battle of Assaye is memorable as the first of tliat bril- 
liant series of victories which has distinguished the military career of the. 
Duke of Wellington. 

The? confederate army continued its flight in the direction of the Ghaut 
of Adjimtee, whence it moved !o the northward; the rajah of Berar sepa- 
rating himself from Sindea, took the direction of (Jhandore, while Sindea 
continued his flight northwards, and on the 28d of October was at 
/Vfloonah on the rive* Tap tee. In tiie mean time, tile fortress of Burani- 
pore surrendered on the 15‘!i to a detachment under the command of 
colonel Stevenson ; ,d \sseerghu”, the lest remaining fortress which Sin- 
dea had in the Deccan, after a slight resistance, followed its example. 
When colonel Stevenson approached Burhampore, Sindea's infantry re- 
turned towards the Nerbudda, and were there completely dispersed. 
General Wellesley now commenced his journey in reascending the Ghauts, 
with the intention of turning his forces against the rajah of Berar. On the 
24th of November, major-general Wellesley concluded an armistice with 
Sindea, by which the British troops were not to advance beyond Dohud, 
and those in the service of Sindea were not to approach Dohud, from the 
eastward, nearer than 20 coss (50 miles). The main army ol the Berar 
rajah was encamped at Argaum, near (lawilghur. On the 29th of No- 
vember general Wellesley, being joined by colonel Stevenson, came in 
sight of the enemy, and after an obstinate conflict totally defeated them. 
Gawilghur, the rajah’s principal fortress, was then reduced, and the rajah 
compelled to submit to a treaty of peace on very unfavourable terms. 

While these events were passing on the western shores of India, the 
Bengal army, under general Lord Lake, was advancing, on that, side, 
against the enemy. On the 29th August, 1808, he came up with the 
forces under the command of M. Perron, strongly posted, with their right 
extending to the fort of Ally Ghur and their entire front protected by a 
deep morass. The British army immediately changed its plan of attack, 
and making a detour to the right, came upon the enemy s left flank, dis- 
lodging a body of troops which were posted in a village on tin*, enemy s 
front. The cavalry moved forward in two lines, supported by the line of 
infantry and guns, upon which the enemy immediately retired, after a few 
shots from their cavalry guns, which did some execution. Several attempts 
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were made to charge some strong bodies of cavalry who made an appear- 
ance of standing ; but the rapidity of their retreat was such that nothing 
of any consequence could be effected. The British loss was trifling. 
Mons. Perron finding that the cause in which he had embarked was not 
likely to succeed, abandoned the service of Siiulea ; and, on the 7th Sep- 
tember, obtained leave to pass with his family, property, and attendants, 
unmolested to Lucknow. M. Louis Bourguien succeeded him in the 
command of the army. Near ! )elhi, the residence of Shah Aulum, the 
two hostile armies met. The « ontest was most obstinate and bloody. 
General Lake himself, who fought at the head of the 7(>th regiment, had 
hi 9 horse killed unde him , and was saved only by the gallantry and filial 
affection of his son. The success of the British arms was, at length , in 
every point complete . More than 3000 of the enemy fell in the notion ; 
P>8 pieces of cannon, 37 tumbrils of ammunition, and 2 tumbrils of their 
/reason? fell into the hands of the victors, upon the field of battle. On 
the 14th, Bourguien and four other French officers surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war, and the routed army fled in the direction of Agra. 
Agra was quickly invested ; and, after an obstinate resistance, was taken. 
Barahutty, another strong and important fortress, also surrendered on the 
“iOll i of October. 

Immediately aft. r the fall of Agra, Lord Lake commenced Ins inarch 
against the grand army ot the confederates. Owing, however to the 
heavy rains, and the rapidity of the. movements of the Mahratta army, 
this was a difficult undertaking. The c**v;d'y came up with the enemy a 
little after day-break on the, 1st of November. An attack was imme- 
diately math? upon their position, hut finding them too strongly posted, 
the troops wen? withdrawn beyond the reach of cannon-shot, and waited 
the. arrival of the infantry. After a long and fatiguing march, the in- 
fantry arrived, ami the attack began. The enemy opposed a vigorous re- 
sistance to the last, and it was not until he had lost his guns that he 
abandoned bis post. 71 pieces of cannon, 01 tumbrils, completely laden 
with ammunition, and 11 stand of colours, fell into the bands of the vic- 
tors. The British loss was severe, and amounted to 821 killed and 
wounded, and 122 missing : that of the enemy was much greater: “ with 
the exception (says Lord Lake) of upwards of 20(H) who have been taken 
prisoners, 1 have reason to believe, that very few escaped the general 
slaughter.” The enemy’s force consisted at first of the whole of the 
fifteen regular battalions which had been sent from the Deccan, under the. 
command of Mons. Dundernog, and two battalions of the same descrip- 
tion which had escaped from Delhi, amounting together, to 19,000 men. 
The whole, therefore, of the regular forces of Sindea, which were com- 
manded by French oflicers, were, annihilated in this battle, which was 
fought near Laswaree. 

After these engagements, the enemy were not in a condition to make 
head against the British army in the open field ; hut they retired into their 
fastnesses, and more inaccessible parts of the country, whence it was a 
work of considerable difficulty and danger to dislodge them. The per- 
severance of the British commanders, however, overcame all difficulties. 
Place after place surrendered ; and the enemy had no sooner taken up his 
abode, in one strong position, than he was compelled to abandon it, and 
remove to another. Their army rapidly decreased. Many of the loaders 
who saw the cause was hopeless, endeavoured to obtain peace from the 
conquerors ; and others returned to their homes, and threw themselves 
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upon their mercy. The forces under Ilolkar, were in the end so reduced 
and dispirited by repeated defeats, that scarcely a sufficient number could 
be found to form a guard to his person. Peace had already been con- 
cluded with Sindea and other chiefs, and it was evident that Ilolkar 
would soon be compelled to follow their example. Previous to this de- 
sirable event, however, several severe conflicts took place betwixt the British 
forces and the confederate troops, in all of which the enemy was eventually 
worsted. The principal of these was the siege of Bliurtpoor, which was 
assaulted three different times by Lord Lake without success, and Indore 
which he lost above 3000 men. The fort of Zeemenah was, however, 
carried in the most gallant manner. General Smith, with a detachment 
of cavalry under his command, had expelled Mcer Khan from the Kohil 
cund, most of whose forces had deserted him at different times, and joined 
other leaders. On the 2d April, 1805, Lord Lake, after the most extra- 
ordinary exertions, came up with the remaining forces of Ilolkar, con- 
sisting principally of cavalry, and which were encamped at the distance «» f 
a few coss from Bliurtpoor. These were defeated with great loss, ;md 
the enemy compelled to fly in all directions. Previous to this, upon the 
31st March, captain Boyle, with a detachment under his command, had 
completely defeated Hernaut the Chilar of Ilolkar, in his position between 
Bharee ami Dholpon* and taken ; 11 his baggage and artillery, and com 
pletely dispersed bis remaining force. 

These repeated and severe dr '.eats completely humbled Ilolkar and Ins 
followers ; and every thing being prepared f« ” again attacking the strong 
fortress of Bliurtpoor, the .Hint rajah was so intimidated that, on the 25th 
February, be sued 15* peace., which was granted him; and on the I Oth 
April, a treaty was concluded; by which be agreed to cede the. fortress of 
Deeg, and to icvo al 1 the districts which were conferred upon bun by 
the British govern oeiit, sifter tin conclusion of peace with Sindea. lie 
also agreed to pay 20 lacks of rupees to the Company, and delivered his 
son to Lord Lake, as an hostage for the due performance of these engage- 
ments. On the Oth January, 1 800, a treaty of peace was concluded 
with Ilolkar, by which he surrendered a great part of his territories ; and 
at the same time, engaged, 44 mwer to entertain in his service, Europeans of 
any description, whether British subjects or others, without the consent of 
the British government.” The most of the territory wrested from Ilol- 
kar was afterwards restored to him. 

Nepaul War.~\ From this period, no event of much importance. t><; 
curred till 181 4, when the Company's government became involved in 
hostilities with the Nepaule.se. Earl Moira, afterwards Manjuis of 
Hastings, had succeeded Lord Minto in the governor-generalship of India, 
in 1813; and one of the first objects that forced itself upon his attention 
was the warlike encroachments of the kingdom of Nepaul, Nepaul was a, 
mountainous and intricate country, which stretched along the borders of 
the British territories for six or seven hundred miles, and had gradually 
pushed its encroachments to the Sutlej in the W. and absorbed many oi the 
petty Rajships in the N. At no distant period, this extensive tract of 
mountainous country appears to have, been divided among several small 
independent sovereigns, of whom the' most considerable were the Rajahs ot 
Nepaul Proper and Catmandoo. In the year 1 7(>8, the. former of these 
princes entertaining apprehensions from the ambitious designs of the latter, 
entered into an alliance with tin* neighbouring Rajah of Gorcah, whom, 
upon the invasion of his territory by the Rajah of Catmandoo, he called to 
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Ins assistance. The Gorcah chief readily complied with liis invitation, and 
joined the Xepaulese troops, succeeding in expelling the Rajah of Catman- 
doo; but the country which lie had delivered he was not willing to relin- 
quish ; he accordingly retained possession of it for himself, put an end to 
the existing government, and established the Gorcah or Goorkha dynasty 
upon the throne of Nepaul. It is thus that in speaking of these people, 
they are commonly called Goorkhas, from the origin of the reigning family, 
while the country in general is denominated Nepaul. From the year J 7(jtf, 
the Goorkha government, by a series of vigorous operations, had been 
gradually increasing in strength and extending its dominions. It had suc- 
cessively reduced all the independent chieftains of the hills, and, hy the 
incorporation of their territory, had consolidated a vast empire, and be- 
come a very formidable power. At the bottom of the Nepaul hills, and 
along the whole of their extent on the side of Hindustan, there is a narrow 
>lij) of land, not more, on an average, than twenty miles in breadth, which 
has been considered to belong to the Nepaulese, audit is denominated tbe 
Teuavu : it adjoins and forms a sort of margin of the whole line of tbe Bri- 
tish provinces of Bengal, 11a bar, Oude, and Delhi, and touches also upon 
part of the territories of the Vizier. This nairow slip of land gave rise, as 
might naturally be expected, to continual disputes concerning the line of 
boundary. Tin* Goorkhas, ever desirous to extend their possessions upon 
tbe plains, bad been pursuing, for many years, a system of petty encroach- 
ment upon tbe British provinces ; at first by steps so gradual as hardly to 
be noticed, but latterly, when impunity bail made them holder, by larger 
strides and more palpable aggression, until on one occasion they seized 
villages in Nunore, a portion of tbe British district of Bettiah, and continued 
to occupy them, notwithstanding tbe remonstrances of our government. 
Though tbe violence, of this proceeding would have justified tbe Bengal go- 
vernment, at that time, in recurring immediately to arms, yet, as a claim of 
right had been advanced by tbe Goorkhas, it was determined to submit the 
claim in question to an investigation, to be conducted on the spot by com- 
missioners appointed by each party. The effect of this inquiry was to 
establish tbe dearest right on tbe part of tbe Company to tin? lands, which 
were tbe subject of dispute ; but tbe Goorkha government still found pre- 
tences to delay their evacuation, and to protract the discussion from one 
period to another, till the year 1813 ; when, after repeated remonstrances, 
tbe Rajah proposed that tbe question should be settled by a new commis- 
sion. This proposition was immediately acceded to by tbe Bengal govern- 
ment, who deputed major Bradshaw to meet tbe Goorkha commissioners. 
The result of this inquiry was similar to that of the preceding, as there was 
not a pretence in justice for tbe claim which tbe Goorkhas bad set up ; but 
when their commissioner was requested to give the necessary directions for 
delivering up tbe disputed lands, it appeared that be bad no powers to do so ; 
and to tbe representations made to bis government no regard whatever was 
paid; on tbe contrary, major Bradshaw received a peremptory order to quit 
tbe Nepaul frontiers. Under these circumstances, a detachment of tbe British 
troops was ordered up; and, upon their advance, tbe Goorkhas retired from 
tbe disputed ground ; and it seemed as if, without making a formal renun- 
ciation of their pretended rights, they bad tacitly acquiesced in tbe British 
resumption of tbe territory. Shortly afterwards, tbe rainy season making 
it necessary to withdraw the troops, in consequence of the fevers which at 
that period of the year prevail in the neighbourhood of the bills, tbe charge 
of the recovered lands was intrusted to the Company’s civil officers at the 
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several lannahs, or police establishments, along the frontier; but no sooner 
was the military force removed than the Goorkhas advanced a body of their 
troops, attacked and killed several of the Tannahs, and by this means succeeded 
in re-occupying the disputed lands. It was now evident that from nego- 
tiation no satisfactory consequences could be expected, but that it was the 
purpose* of the Goorkhas to retain by force, what they had acquired by in- 
justice. In this posture of affairs the Governor-general lord Hastings, 
alter a strong remonstrance, to which no attention was paid, formally 
declared war against the kingdom of Nepaul. To bring the war to a 
speedy and decisive issue, his first, object was to penetrate into the moun- 
tains ; and, with this view, he divided his army into four columns : that to 
the eastward, consisting of the troops from Dinapore, under major-general 
Marley, was destined to enter the hills opposite Catmaudoo, and march 
upon that capital. At some distance to the westward, the Benares division, 
under major-general Sullivan Wood, was instructed to occupy Bootwal, 
and to co-operate from that side with major-general Marley. Upon the 
banks of the Suttledge, the western extremity of tin? British line of opera- 
tions, the division under major-general Ochtrelony was opposed to the 
Goorkha army under Amer Sing, their principal general. Major-general 
Gillespie was ordered to enter the Boon, and to possess himself of Ka- 
lunga ; to secure tin? passes 01 the /iveis in that district, and prevent the 
retreat of Aintv Sing when pressed by major-general Ochterlony. 'l'lie 
effect of this extensive plan of operations was to weaken tin; enemy’s line 
in every part by compelling him to occupy a most extensive front, and to 
render him uncertain of the precise point where the passes of the mountains 
would be forced ; while the success of any one of the columns penetrating 
into the mountains, by turning the enemy’s defences, would insure the issue 
of the whole campaign. The plan, therefore , was well contrived to bring 
the war to a prompt decision ; but its commencement was not signalized 
by immediate success. The columns under generals Marley and Wood, 
which were destined to act against Catmaudoo, experienced some difficul- 
ties in their march under the hills, which delayed their operations; never- 
theless, by drawing large bodies of the enemy to that quarter, they 
weakened the defences in other parts. The division under major-general 
Gillespie entered the hills as had been designed, and attacked the fortress of 
Kalunga, which he attempted to storm ; but the determined resistance of 
the enemy, and it is supposed some misconception of orders, baffled the 
efforts of the troops, and, after an obstinate conflict, they were repulsed 
with considerable loss. The major-general, in a renewed effort to carry 
the place, beaded himself the storming party, and, while cheering on his 
men to the attack, fell at the foot of the breach, covered with wounds, and 
lamented by the whole army. The assault tailed in consequence, and the 
troops were withdrawn. Bui here as in the case of generals Wood and 
Marley, although the operations were not successful, yet by the diversion 
which they caused, they essentially contributed to the lesult which was 
preparing in the west. In that quarter major-general Ochterlony was ad- 
vancing, and, to aid his exertions more effectually, lord Hastings, who was 
himself at this time in the northern parts of Hindostan, directed another 
column to he formed, of which he gave the command to colonel Nicholls, 
with orders to enter the province of Komaon, one ot the western districts 
of the Goorkhas, which his lordship conceived might be occupied while the 
attention of the enemy was engaged in opposing the other divisions. 
Colonel Nicholls passed through the mountains without loss, engaged the 
iv. 3 u 
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Goorkha army under Ilusti Dhal, one of the Rajah's uncles, and completely 
defeated it, Ilusti Dhal himself being killed in the action. lie next at- 
tacked the advanced positions of the Goorkhas before Almora, and carried 
them by assault. He then opened his batteries upon the fort of Almora, 
Which capitulated ; and in the course of ten days the province of Kemaon 
was completely reduced, and occupied by the British troops. This opera- 
tion was decisive of the campaign ; for Amer Sing, commanding the prin- 
cipal corps of the enemy on the Suttledge, being repulsed in some attempts 
which he made upon nmjor-general Oehterlony, and severely pressed by 
the movements of that officer, found his retreat intercepted by Colonel 
Nicholls’ occupation of Kemaon, and in consequence proposed the surren- 
der of his army to major-general Oehterlony, upon terms ivhich were ac- 
ceded to. 

Tims the whole of the Goorkha country, from the hanks of tin* Sutt- 
ledge to tin* Gogrn, was occupied by the British army; and the positions 
from which it was now enabled to prosecute the war rendered the conquest 
of the remaining part of the country certain. Under these circumstances 
the Rajah of Nepaul sent deputies to oiler his submission, and to solicit 
peace. A treaty was accordingly framed, the terms of which, while they 
left- the Rajah an independent sovereign, effectually secured the British 
against any future danger from that quarter. By these* terms tin* whole ot 
the Terraya, which had been the* source of so much dispute and the imme- 
diate cause of the war, was to In* ceded to the British government, with the 
exception of the district of Moiling. which \v:i> humanely left .to the Goor - 
khas, on account of the urgent want, ot some lowland pasture for their cat- 
tit*. The province of Reunion was to he given up, and united in perpetuity 
to the company’s dominions, and the country upon the Jumna, to the west 
of Kemaon, to In* restored to the several chiefs from whom it had been con- 
quered by the Goorkhas. The fortress of Nagri, and a certain extent of ter- 
ritory to the eastward, were to he assigned to the Rajah of Sikhim, the chiel 
of a nation partly I limloos and partly Tartars. This treaty was signed by the 
Rajah’s deputies, and the ratifications were to he exchanged within a certain 
period ; hut the Rajah, with the ordinary policy of Indian courts, interposed 
delays, and finally refused to sign the ratification, in the hope that the approach 
of the rains would oblige the British to desist from their operations. This act 
of perfidy rendered another campaign necessary. Accordingly, during the in- 
terval of the rains, preparations were made for the conquest of the country ; 
and as the British had retained military possession of Kemaon and all the 
western provinces, as far as to the Suttledge, the scale of operations was now 
reduced within narrow limits, and the success certain. The chief com- 
mand of the army in this second campaign was given to Sir David Ochter- 
lony, who was to advance by Muckwanpore to the capital, Catmandoo. 
As soon as the season admitted, Sir David commenced his operations, and 
encountered the enemy at Muckwanpore. At this place they made a vigorous 
stand, and fought, with great, courage?, but, after a sharp contest, they were 
completely defeated with considerable loss, and a march to the capital 
was secured. Deputies now arrived for the second time from the Rajah, 
supplicating any terms of peace that would leave him but a sovereign. It was 
in the power of the British to have acquired tin* country for themselves, or 
to have disposed of it in any other way that they might have thought ex- 
pedient. But the governor-general was satisfied with the terms of the former 
treaty, as fully answering all the objects for which he had gone to war, which 
the liajah now gladly and speedily ratified. 
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Pindarry Wnv.~\ The next important political measure which em- 
ployed the attention of lord Hastings, was the extermination of a roving 
hand of marauders, who, under the denomination of Pindarries, ravaged 
Central India and the adjoining British provinces. They consisted of about 
.‘10,000 cavalry, subject to no regular discipline, and having, in fact, no 
nat ional existence. Their origin and existence as a body is ascribed to tins 
Mahrattas, to whom they were convenient auxiliaries, and upon whose* 
chiefs they considered themselves dependent. To conduct a war against a 
class of marauders like these, according to the conventional system esta- 
blished among civilized nations, would have been ineffectual. Their rapid 
motions, and loose organization, mocked the operations of ordinary warfare ; 
but their dispersion was indispensable to the general welfare of Hindustan. 
From the very looseness of their composition, they became a nucleus to 
attract whatever was floating and unattached in the community, and always 
presented a mass of materials, which an able and popular leader might 
convert either to the destruction of others, or to his own aggrandizement. 
The insolence of the Pindarries, proceeding from causes which will pre- 
sently appear, grew to such a height ill 1816, that they invaded tin* British 
territories in the presidency of Madras, laid waste the country, and burned 
some village*, d ie* British army, in the course ot the year, came in con- 
tact- with the marauding parties of Cheettoo, the ’principal Pindarr\ chief- 
tain, who had fixed his cantonments amid lie* rugged hills and wild forests 
which lie between the northern hank of the Nerbuddah and tie? Viudhya 
lauge. Me qubted these fastnesses, and the following y^.ir, u hen the Bri- 
tish anne-s entvr s! Central India, he was closely pm>ued to Aggur ami 
Mewar. On the prone h of a British detachment lit* fled, ami returned 
by a wide circuit !<> hi* old s«mng-post. Hen* he had no resting-place. 
Mis main body was uguKed and routed, and his divided followers were 
pursued by detachments of British troops, until their spirit was so broken, 
that they became the* prey of the? petty Rajpoot chiefs and village-officers, 
who eagerly ret; bated the treatment they had so long endured from these 
nithless plmideiers. The other Pindarry chiefs and their followers were 
pursued with equal diligence by detachment* of the British army. Sur- 
rounded, and driven, as if into a net, by the converging forces of the Bri- 
tish presidencies, repelled from the, frontiers of Sindea and Ilolkar by the 
events of the Mahratta war, and cut off from their accustomed retreat 
across the Nerbuddah into the territories of the Peisluva, or tin* Bhoosla, 
one of their main bodies at length fell in with a British corps near (iutig- 
raur, and were so completely routed, that they implored the nabob of 
Bhopal to become their intercessor with the British government. Thus 
terminated the Pindarry war; and we have described it separately (so far 
as it, was expedient to describe a war carried on against independent hands, 
and by distinct, detachments), although it was implicated with a contest of 
far greater magnitude, and importance. 

Mahratta fVar . ] When the outrages before referred to provoked the 
governor-general to prepare for the course he pursued, information reached 
him that any hostile measures against the Pindarries would involve? him in 
a war with certain great powers, especially with Simlca and Ilolkar, the 
most powerful chiefs of the Mahratta confederacy. 1 his induct’d him 1o 
open a negotiation with these two powers ; and a treaty ot alliance was 
accordingly signed in November, 1817, by which Sindea engaged to com- 
bine his efforts with those of the British government in suppressing the 
predatory system, and restoring the general tranquillity ot the country. 
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A similar policy was employed with respect to Ameer llhan, a Patau ad- 
venturer, who, profiting hy the distractions of the country, obtained a ter- 
ritory, and established himself as an independent chief. His band of plun- 
derers was dispersed ; and their chief received a liberal provision, when 
Sir David Ochterlony advanced into Rajpootana, to co-operate in the ge- 
neral suppression of the predatory system. The treaty was signed at 
Delhi, tlie 9th November. The adverse factions which in the year 1816 
existed at the court of the Bhoosla dynasty of the Mahrattas, afforded a 
favourable opportunity for negotiating a treaty with the rajah of Nagpore, 
which was finally executed on the 27th May, between the British govern- 
ment and Moodhagee Bhoosla (Appa Saheb), who exercised the functions 
of the government in behalf of the Maha Raja, Pursajee Bhoosla. The 
accomplishment of this measure, it was expected, would not only afford 
great advantages in the Pindarry war, hut have the effect of detaching the 
Bhoosla for ever from the other members of the Mahratta confederation. 
The hostile demonstrations whicti had been manifested by Bajeerow, the 
Peishwa, and especially his evident connivance at the conduct of one of his 
commanders, named Trimbukjee, who openly resisted the British, and 
committed many acts of violence, gave rise to certain precautionary mea- 
sures, which produced, in June, 1817, after a long and troublesome nego- 
tiation, a treaty, recognizing, on the part of that prince, some important 
concessions, by one of which Bajeerow divested himself of the character 
of supreme head of the Mahratta empire. It also provided for the settle- 
ment of all those points which had been the subject of acrimonious dis- 
putes at the Poonafi durbar, and for defence, as far as possible, against the 
continuance of the prince s treachery. 

Whilst these various arrangements were completing, or in progress to- 
wards completion, lord Hastings prepared his general plan of operations 
for tlie campaign, avowedly directed against the Pindarries, but so arranged 
as to meet the exigencies of any unexpected emergency. This plan em- 
braced the whole circle of the reserved possessions of Sindea anti Holkai\ 
including, likewise, a great part of Rajpootana. Within these limits, it 
was the intention of his lordship, if possible, wholly to confine the cam- 
paign, hy surrounding them with a cordon of efficient corps, which should 
converge simultaneously towards a common centre. The points at which 
the several corps were ordered to collect, were Kalingur, in Bundlecund, 
some point on the Jumna, midway between C’alpee and Etawa, Agra, and 
Rewaree. The two corps of observation were to be stationed, one about 
llewa, to the S. of Mirzapore and Benares, and the other further eastward, 
in the southern extremity of Bahar. On the side of the Deccan, his lord- 
ship expected to have in the field at least four substantive corps and a re- 
serve, each of strength enough to act independently. In Guzerat, a corps 
was also to he formed, to penetrate in a north-easterly direction, and com- 
plete the cordon of the intended area of operations. It was the design of 
marquis Hastings to assume the personal direction of the different move- 
ments, and to fix his head-quarters with the centre division of the Bengal 
army, appointed to rendezvous between Calpee and Etawa ; and it ;vas 
deemed necessary, with a view to ensure a due consistency of action on 
the side of the Deccan, to request the commander-in-chief of the Madras 
presidency (Sir Thomas Hislop,) to take the personal command of the 
troops between the Nerhuddah and the Kishna, and to regulate the dispo- 
sition of the forces to be there collected, so as to fall in with his lordships 
projects on the side of Hindustan. 
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Under tlio mask of treaties, assurances of friendship, and apparent co- 
operation towards the scheme which then chiefly engaged the governor- 
general's attention, the Mahratta powers concerted a deep-laid conspiracy 
for overthrowing the British dominion in India. The scheme was first 
revealed at Poonah, on the 5th November, 1817, the very day on which 
the treaty with Sindea was signed. The peishwa having commenced hos- 
tilities against the subsidiary force stationed in his capital, seized upon two 
Englishmen, peaceably travelling with a small escort, and hanged them. 
The rajah of Nagpore governed himself according to the behaviour of his 
prince, now making preparations for war, now assuming an appearance of 
cordial friendship towards the British, as the peishwa’s designs became 
more or less apparent ; until the news of the insurrection at Poonah, and 
the arrival of a khilat (or dress of honour), from Bajeerow, determined 
him upon that course which, if either his honour or his interest had been 
consulted, would have been avoided by him. An attack was commenced 
upon the Residency, and, after a severe engagement, the Nagpore troops 
were defeated. The movements of Ilolkar’s army, and the character and 
circumstances of the court of Indore, left little doubt that this branch of 
the Mahratta power would shortly discover a participation in the general 
plot. Ameer- Khan, though he had treated, had not ratified his engage- 
ments ; waiting artfully until fh; coidd calculate the result of the approach- 
ing conflict. The neutrality of Sindea was insecure, and exposed to a 
thousand risks, from the continual solicitations and taunts with which that 
prince was assailed. In fact, the only one of the Mahratta allies who 
strictly preserved his fidelity with the British government was the Guick- 
war. A war was now commenced upon a scale before which the dimen- 
sions of a European campaign shrink in comparison. The punishment of 
a petty hand of free' motors had convulsed the continent, and every native 
power was upon the watch to profit by any miscarriage or misfortune of the 
British army, which had moreover to protect a frontier of not less than 
2,500 miles in “\tent. That the fortitude both of the troops and their 
noble commander might be subjected to every possible test, the army was 
visited at ibis momentous juncture by ae epidemic disorder, denominated 
cholera morbus but resembling that malady only in some of its principal 
features. It had been first observed about the middle of the rainy season 
of 1817, at Jessore, in the Delta of the Ganges, along whose hanks and 
those of its tributary streams it spread its fatal course, comprehending the 
city of Calcutta in its ravages. For about ten days the camp was con- 
verted into an hospital ; the deaths amounting to a tenth of the number 
collected. Europeans were attacked less frequently, but more dangerously, 
than natives. As the army advanced, in hopes of reaching a purer air, 
each day’s route was strewed with dead and dying. Those who fell down 
on the road could not he remeved, through the impossibility of finding ade- 
quate means of transpoit. The malady had happily expended its virulence, 
when the movement of the Pindarries towards Gwalior, at the end of the 
month, threatened to demand the active exertions of the marquis and his 
division in the. field. The late of Bajeerow was soon brought to a crisis. 
The march of the fourth division of the army, in less than a fortnight, 
drove that chief from Poonah, placed the British standard upon , the peisli- 
wa’s palace, and brought the resources of a populous city into action for 
the furtherance of the campaign against him. 

The defection of the Bhoosla did not remain long unpunished. Troops 
poured into Nagpore from all quarters ; and although no country could be 
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better adapted to desultory warfare than the territory, of this chief, the 
whole being a continued tract of mountains, ravines, and jungles, the mili- 
tary operations against the Bhoosla state were brought to a conclusion in 
less than a month from the llajah’s defection. After some hesitation be- 
tween the two expedients of deposing Appa Saheb, or of concluding a 
treaty with him, purchased by a sacrifice of territory, yielding a net re- 
venue of 247, 5200 rupees, the latter policy was adopted. 

It has been already intimated, that it formed a part of lord Hastings’ 
plan to conclude with the Ilolkar durbar a treaty of concert, similar to 
that effected with Sindia. A letter had accordingly been sent to the re- 
gency, explaining the terms of the connexion which it was the governor 
general’s desire to form with that state. Tor a long time no notice was 
taken of this communication, till at length, on the loth of November, ail 
overture wa* made by Toob.ee Bae, the regent, who offered to place him- 
self and the young Mulhar Row under British protection. Before any 
eilectnal steps could he taken to profit by this overture, which was either 
a feint, or made without the concurrence of her military chiefs, the news 
of the lVishwa’s defection changed the aspect of affairs, stirred up into 
fresh commotion the elements of political intrigue, which nourished in 
great perfection at this unprincipled court, and at length the wav faction 
determined upon engaging the British troops, which had arrived in the 
vicinity of the capital in prosecution of the measures against the Rimiar- 
ries. 

Sir John Malcolm, whose division was pursuing the Hying chieftain, 
C'heetloo, finding that the latter was in communication with the Ilolkar 
camp, and learning what was passing at the court of Indore, joined Sir 
Thomas Ilislop’s division at Oujein, and the two divisions advanced to- 
wards the Mahratta camp on the 14th December, with the ostensible view 
of giving elfect to the negotiations then pending between the durbar and 
the British Government. W hile the two armies lay within fourteen miles 
of each other, the regent, Toolsee Bae, was carried down to the banks of 
the Sepra and put to death, to prevent any intrigues against the desperate 
course about to he pursued. 

A few days after (21st December) was fought the decisive battle, of 
Meheidpore, which was the most splendid achievement of the Mahratta 
war. file enemy was drawn up on the banks of the Seepra in two lines, 
of whieh the infantry and heavy batteries formed tins first, and the cavalry, 
in masses, the second. An advance of cavalry, horse artillery, and light 
infantry, cleared the plain, by forcing the scattered parties of the enemy 
across the river to their main body. The passage of the Seepra was eject- 
ed without any opposition besides a powerful cannonade, by the light bri- 
gade, the cavalry and horse artillery following. The banks of the river, 
like those of most others in Malwa, are at least twenty-five feet high. As 
soon as the first brigade had crossed, Sir Thomas Ilislop gave orders for 
the attack of the enemy along their whole front. When the enemy were 
within about seven hundred yards, a smooth glacis separating the two ar- 
mies, Sir John Malcolm's division commenced the attack on their left, 
which was latterly brought forward to enfilade this expected operation. 
Tliis desperate service was resolutely performed; the enemy’s infantry 
were driven from their position, and their batteries were carried at the 
point of the bayonet, in face of a destructive fire of grape. A simultane- 
ous charge against the enemy’s right was made by the British and Mysore 
caudry, whose rapid movements brought them into the rear of the opposed 
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batteries. Both flanks being- turned, the enemy fled (though the Golan- 
dauze, or native gunners, served their guns to tin* last), followed by the 
British cavalry and the second brigade, which acted as a reserve. As Sir 
Thomas Ilislop ascended the high ground, in rear of the enemy’s position, 
he observed their camp still standing in the hollow. Sir John Malcolm 
was ordered to move upon it, and the cavalry getting sight, of it, abandoned 
the pursuit of the fugitives to the Mysore horse, and upon reaching the 
cam]) found it deserted. A fire being unexpectedly opened upon them by 
the enemy, who made a stand in a position defended by ravines, the cavalry 
waited Sir John’s arrival, whose advance, and the measures taken by Sir 
Thomas Ilislop, drove the enemy across the river by which their left flank 
had been covered. It appears that this premeditated stand had been made 
with a view of covering the retreat of tin* enemy, whose pursuit was now 
actively recommenced. The loss of the enemy was estimated at 
men. Young Ilolkar, who was in the action, fled with the principal bodies 
of horse (which suffered little, having kept aloof), to Alloat. Sixty-three 
guns, with many tumbrils of ammunition, were abandoned by tin* enemy ; 
and an immense booty, laden on elephants, camels, and hackeries* fell into 
the possession of the Mysore horse. Tim British loss in killed and wounded 
was 778. 

The power of Ilolkar was so completely broken by this defeat, that 
finding his retreat cut off bv the British divisions on every side, and no 
means of resistance or evasion left him, he determined to accept tin* best 
terms he could. A treaty was accordingly signed and executed on the (>th 
January, ISIS, and its immediate effect was visible in the altered conduct 
of Sindeas durbar, which thenceforward perfectly acquiesced in every ar- 
rangement. suggested by the governor-general. 

Little now remain' d to he done hut the reduction of the peishwa, who, 
though a fugitive, was at the head of a respectable force, commanded by 
several mutinous sirdars. Whilst this chief was chased by several British 
divisions and detachments, marquis Hastings determined to expel Bajeerow 
from the Deccan, to exclude his family from influence or dominion, and to 
annihilate the peishwa’s name and authority for ever. This strong measure 
he considered to he warranted by the uniform conduct of this insidious ally 
for years past, and the impossibility of binding him, by any ties whatever, 
to just and honourable engagements. His station, as head ol the Mahratta 
empire, was, besides, the cause of weakness in the British relations with the 
other chiefs of that nice. Accordingly, upon the capture of Sattara, Mr 
Llpliinstouc announced (Jltli February, 1818), in a manifesto to the 
Mahratta nation, the intention of the British government to restore tin* 
Sattara family to an independent sovereignty, and to punish the long- 
continued treachery of Bajeerow, by depriving him effectually of all public 
authority, and placing his territories under the Company’s control. 

Before, the ultimate fate of this chieftain was decided in the field, the 
measure just mentioned acquired fresh recommendation by the conduct of 
the Blioosla. It will hardly he credited, that after the events which had 
so recently demonstrated his impotence, and after sacrificing his army ami 
political independence, Appa Saheb should again enter into plots against 
the power which had restored him. Masking his designs with the most 
disinterested behaviour, and proffers of more than was demanded from 
him, he secretly made preparations for joining the cause of Bajeerow, and 
solicited succour from that chief, who despatched a body of troops to Nag- 
pore. The route of the peishwa’s force at the battle of Ashte, where his 
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sirdar ltopoo Gokla, fell, and the prompt measures of the British Resi- 
dent, destroyed whatever vain hopes might have been cherished by Appa 

The British forces drawing round the peishwa a net, from which it 
seemed impossible for him to escape, lie commenced a base species of ne- 
gotiation, which was terminated by the surrender of Bajeerow to Sir John 
Malcolm, on the 3d Junes 1818; and a residence was assigned to the de- 
posed prince at Bithoor, a place of Hindoo pilgrimage near Cawnpore, with 
an annual allowance of £100, 000 

The military results of the whole A fall raft a campaign may he summed 
up in a few words. Between A/ovember, 1&17, mul Juiw, 1818. 28 actions 
were fought in the field, and 120 forts, many scarcely accessible, some 
deemed impregnable, fell by surrender, siege, or storm. The distance be- 
tween the most northern and the most southern of these forts, is not less 
than 700 miles. The forces mi each side cannot well he compared, for 
want of accurate knowledge of the numbers belonging to the hostile powers. 
Colonel Blacker has estimated the aggregate amount of their armies at 
217,000. The British force in the field, including the auxiliary and irre- 
gular troops, amounted to 1 16,000. of which only 13,000 were Europeans. 

The war being thus successful v Tininated, Lord Hastings did not 
hesitate to proclaim the supremacy u hleh now indisputably belonged to 
the British government. : and lime we may close the sketch of that extra- 
ordinary series of events, which h: * placed in the hands of the British the 
sovereignty and the destinies of india.~ After centuries of war and anar- 
chy, “a handful of distant islanders” has restored, in a comparatively short 
space of time, and at a comparatively small effusion of blood, the blessings 
of external peace and internal repose, to Ilindostan ; and whether we con- 
sider the number of the conquerors or the means by which it has been 
achieved, so mighty ami rapid a change in the condition of an eighth part 
of the human race lias no parallel in history. Compared to the Mussul- 
man despotism, or to the conflicting dominations of petty princes, the Bri- 
tish ascendancy in India, notwithstanding the crimes committed in its first 
steps to eminence, is one of moderation and beneficence ; and it is evident, 
that with the continuance of this character will be intimately connected 
the duration of its existence. 


CHAP. 11.— PHYSICAL FEATmUiS— MOUNTAINS— 1U VERS. 

General Remarks. ] Two sides of the irregular four-sided figure which 
this country forms are washed by the sea, and the other two are hounded 
by land. The hay of Bengal, which washes the south-eastern shore, is not 
.so broad as the Arabian sea, which laves the S.W. side ; but the countries 
on the latter sea, especially towards the N., are more arid and sterile than 
those which lie along the former. The land-boundary on the N.W., to- 
ward the sea, is flat and desert ; as it recedes inland, tin? elevation increases 
and the scenery improves. The remaining, or N.E. side of tills country, 
from the termination of the low and swampy grounds near the hay of 
Bengal, is formed by mountains of prodigious elevation. From this vast 
chain the two great rivers of India have their source's, and flow to opposite' 
points of the continent. The countries on the Indus, — the central desert, 

* An account of the Burmese war will be found in the description of the Burman 
empire. 
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ns it is called, — and the valley of the Ganges,-— comprise the whole of 
India N. of a line drawn from the gulf of Cutch eastward of the mouth 
of the Indus, to the mouth of the Ganges. All the features of this con- 
tinental portion of India are on the most magnificent scale ; those of the 
southern or peninsular part are less bold, and partake more of the nature 
of an island. From the mouth of the Ganges to that of the Krishna, in 
lat. about 16°, the E. coast lies nearly in a straight line N. E. and S. W. t 
and the general outline of the country is that of a great oval basin, of 
which the southern portion approaches near to the Arabian sea, but is 
divided from it by a high land. From the mouth of the Krishna, a very 
irregular mountain-barrier, called the Eastern Ghauts, extends southward 
at a varying distance from the coast, which is here for the most part sandy 
and barren. The elevated country within this mountain-harrier gets the 
name of Balaghaut , or the country i above the gates,’ in opposition to the 
Paijccii ghaut , or country 4 below the gates.’ The name of Balaghaut is 
given to the whole upland country from Cape Comorin to the Ganges. 
From Cape Comorin another mountain-barrier runs parallel to the western 
shore for an extent of about 900 miles. It is nearer to the c ist* loftier, 


and less interrupted than the other, and is called the Western Ghauts. 
The termination towards the N. is near the gulf of Cambay ; : .ul here, 
for a short distance, the general slope of the couinry is towards the W., 
where the valley of the Nerbuddah is formed. Under the idth parallel, 
the Eastern and Western Ghauts are connected by a cross ridge, and the 
country does not inmu lately slope down to the N. and S. of this trans- 
verse rul‘»o, hut forms a table-land of considerable extent. N. of the gull 


of Cambay, the peninsula of G ze rat, beautifully diversified with hill and 
dale, extends to . -d ■ die gulf of Cutch. To the N. of the latter gulf, 
and extendin'; mmmIc a Is to i e great central desert there is a very dreary 
marsh called the Runii, measuring about 250 by 70 miles. We shall now 
proceed to describe, in detail, the great physical features of India ; and 
we dud l begin v.'tli the mountains. 

The Uimahuja Mountains^ Of the mountainous ranges of this country, 
ihe Himalaya is pre-eminently the chief. Tbit, chain separates it, on the N.. 
throughout its whole extent, from Chinese Tartary. Commencing at the 
snowy ( hain of the Langtang, which runs off from the mam range in 9 V* 2./ 
E.lon« r . and 28° N. lat., it runs W.N.W.till it meets the t aslunerian range, in 
N. lat? 34°, and E. long. 70". Thence it turns north, to 36 ‘ N.lat, whence 
tukino- a western direction it runs to the N.W. frontier ol Cauhul, in C X>" N. 
hit., and 67" E. long., where it joins the Gaurian mountains, or Paropam.san 
raiwe, N.W. of Baumeean. Between these extreme points, comprehend- 
ino^ffV of long, and 8° of lat., this immense range cannot he less than 
O000 En« r lish°niiles in extent. It is the celebrated Mans Imaus ol the 
ancients,— that appellation being the Sanscrit noun hhna signifying ‘ anew, 
made Greek. From the Sanscrit hhna , arise the various appellations given 
to this chain, of llimadree , Himachull , Hiinalichull , 1 1 unaval, lhmavatee 
Hunalkh , and Himalaya, which last is the general name, signifying tie 
abode of snow.’ To the W. of Cashmere, the Persian appellative, Hin- 
doo-Khoosh , or 4 the Indian mountain,’ is substituted for that ot Hinia a> i. 
The appearance of this chain, as far as it borders H.n.lost™, es^cmlly 
between the sources of tl.e Gogra and Gumh.ek, or from long. 81 to M , 
u. SO imposingly grand as to induce tl.e belief of ocular deception 
who have witnessed its glories. Hardw.cke, Llph.nstone, ltapo, NVo m 
l'l-aser Hodgson and others, who have visited or exploieil this migii y 

iv. 3 
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range, seem to have been utterly lost in astonishment, when it was first 
disclosed to their view. The stupendous elevation of these heights, — the 
magnificence and variety of their lofty summits, — their sharp and pointed 
peaks soaring sublime from broad but lofty bases, — the dazzling brightness 
of their snowy mantle, when illumined by the rays of an almost tropical 
sun, — and the awful and undisturbed repose which reigns amidst their 
eternal solitudes, fill the mind with admiration and astonishment, which 
no language can express. The unparalleled scene is best observed in tho 
clear soft light which prevails between dawn and sun-rise, misty exhala- 
tions hiding it during the boat of the day ; the sun gilds the pinnacles 
of the snowy mountains, long before it is visible to the inhabitants of the 
plain ; and lights them up again at the close of the day while darkness 
pervades all the lower regions. This stupendous harrier of mountains, did 
not the ligLt of science teach us otherwise, might easily be supposed to 
be the hound of our earthly abode, — the steps, as bishop Heber beautifully 
expresses it, of God’s everlasting temple. 

Though J mins and Emodus were well known to the ancients, as ranges 
clotheddn perpetual snow, yet they had not the most distant idea of their 
real height. The Hindoos were equally ignorant of their elevation ; and 
as to the moderns, though the combined testimony of several travellers, as 
Andrada, Grueber, Dorville, Bernier, LYeyre, Desideri, and Cassiano, hud 
established the fact of their great elevation, — though Reimel had stated 
that they rose considerably above the horizon, when viewed from the 
plains, at. the distance of 150 miles, — though the illustrious Jones had 
declared that the mountain Chumuluii was distinctly visible at a distance 
oi 241 miles, — and finally, though Bogle and Turner, in crossing tho 
Himalaya from Bengal to Lassa and Tishoolooinhoo, had borne witness 
to the fact, by their own experience, — yet all these testimonies passed 
unheeded. Philosophers and their lollowers, reposing in perfect secu- 
rity on tlie theories of Bouguer, Kirwan, and Leslie — which, built on 
a few partial facts, pretended to fix with mathematical, and therefore, 
as they inferred, infallible accuracy, limits of congelation for every lati- 
tude of the globe — believed that no mountains could equal, much less 
excel, the Andes ; and Mont Blanc, in Savoy, was unceasingly pro- 
claimed as the loftiest, summit in the old continent, though inferior to 
Chimborazo by nearly 6000 feet. The, height of the Himalaya had not 
indeed been hitherto ascertained by actual measurement ; and therefore 
it was believed, that though it might perhaps equal the Alps, it most pro- 
bably did not surpass them. Colonel Crawford sounded the first alarm, 
by the actual measurement of several peaks in tho vicinity of Nepaul. 
The second and third alarms were given by Colebrook and Webb. The 
matter now became serious; the theory was in danger, and it was felt 
a matter of incumbent duty to defend ii against such audacious statements. 
The task was therefore undertaken by one theorist in the Quarterly re- 
view, whilst Leslie boldly declared his utter disbelief in the measurements 
of colonel Webb, and ailirmed that the peaks of the Himalaya might per- 
haps rise to an elevation of 17,000 feet, hut could not exceed it. The 
chief objections were founded on the want of barometrical measurements, 
— the too great distances of the measuring stations, — the uncertainty of 
terrestrial refraction, — and above all, the inconsistency of such altitudes 
with the received doctrine of isothermal lines, and the believed limits of 
inferior congelation, which latter were stated as curves gradually dimin- 
ishing in height from the equator to the poles all over the globe. All these 
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objections were answered and confuted l>y Webb ; who, in order to evince 
tbe truth of bis measurements, ascertained the elevation of the Nitee 
pass, by a series of observations made with four different barometers on 
tbe 21st of August, 1818, to be 16,814 feet above the level of tbe sea. 
Not a vestige of snow appeared on tbe crest of the pass, nor on a should 
der of the mountain 300 feet higher. By this stubborn experimental fact, 
tbe limit of inferior congelation in 31“ N. lat. was demonstrated to be 
more than 1 7,200 feet above tbe level of tbe sea, or 6000 feet higher than 
that stated in Leslie’s tables, and 1453 feet higher than tbe limit on the 
side of Chimborazo. The same scientific observer, who spent several 
years in diligently exploring tbe recesses and elevations of this ele- 
vated region, afterwards published a memoir on tbe province of Kema- 
oon, wherein tbe elevations of 260 places wen* fixed, both barometrically 
and geometrically, where both could be done ; and by tlx 1 latter mode, 
where from tbe extreme height — as in the case of the peaks — the former 
could not be attempted. Every precaution was adopted by Mr Webb to 
prevent mistake, and preclude error, that science could suggest. Experi- 
ments on terrestrial refraction, from 1-1 0th to l-20th were madu, to de- 
termine what allowance should be made in the intercepted arch, and 1-1 8th 
was found as the mean under which the extreme differences were least. 
Subsequent ly to this urvey of tbe province of Ivemaoon by Webb, under 
tin* sanction of the government, another survey of the province* of Gur- 
whal, or Sirinagur, was made by Messrs Hodgson and Herbert, under 
tbe same* sanction, for tbe purpose of determining the altitudes of the Hi- 
malaya mountains in that district, iu the same way as Webb bad done in 
those of Kemaoun. This survey was not finished till 1821. It presents 
a list of 262 elevations, amongst which are 50 peaks. Successive surveys 
hav<* also been m;»« o b) M: Gerard, by order of tbe Company, from 1818 
to 1823 inclusive, in the province of Kboonavvoor, bordering on Ladauk ; 
and these have appeared successively in the Asiatic Magazine, in the Lon- 
don Asiatic umrnal, and in Brewster’s Philosophical Journal. All the 
elevations that could be taken barometrically were so ; but every person 
Knows that those of tbe lofty peaks cannot be ascertained in that way, 
and can only be measured geometrically from elevated stations, whose 
altitudes have been previously fixed by the barometer. By these different 
surveys of Webb, Hodgson, Herbert, and Gerard, all tin* peaks of that 
portion of tbe Himalaya, extending from 78“ 34' 4" E. long, and 31“ 53' 
N. lat. to 81“ 2' E. long., and 29“ 49' 43" N. lat., have been determined 
with tbe utmost possible exactness. Prom these memoirs, and tbe ele- 
vations taken by Crawford on tbe Nepaul frontier, and four others in the 
vicinity of tbe Dhawalaghir in 1814, taken by Captain Blake, we subjoin 
tbe following table, with the authorities for each : — 

TABLE — No. I. 


A<i. 


Auth ■ rihea . 

Hcirht. j 

! No. 

Authorities- Height. 




feet. 



1 Snowy range on the 



10 

Do. 20,410 

table land of the 




Hodgson Hi Herbert 23,531 

Indus, 


Gerard 

20,000 


Do. Do. 23,441 

2 Dhawalaghiri, 

or 




Do. I)o. 23,317 

• ‘ Great white 




Webb 23,203 

mountain/ 


W ebb & Blake 

28,104 


Crawford 23,230 

3 


Webb & Hodgson 

25,740 

10 

Webb 23,104 

4 Swetaghar, E. 

of 



17 

Hodgson »‘v Herbert 23,072 

Dhawalaghir 

yo 



IS 

Do. Do. 23,002 

miles 


Blake 

25,201 

10 

Illake 23,007 



Crawford 

24,5)24 

i 20 Soorga 

Ho: 

0 


Do. 

24,81)0 

! near Gangoutree, Hodgson &. Herbert 22,000 

7 


Do. 

24,714 

21 St Patriek 

, near tin* 

8 


Blake 

21,108 

1 snowy arch of the 

P 


< r a wield 

21,118 

Garigon, 

Ho. Do. 22,706 
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22 Mount. Moira, do. 

23 

2t Pour Kbyal, on the 
Spntee, 

25 Peak of St George, 
snow-bed of the 
Ganges, 


Hodgson & lloibert 22// 00 


20 Webb 22,635 , 

27 Do. 22,578 1 

28 Do. 22,198 ! 

29 Do. 22.4 VI . 

30 Do. 22,1-19 . 

31 Crawford 22,119 ; 

32 Roodroo Heemaln, 

near Gangotree, Hodgson Sc Herbert 22/190 . 

33 Webb 22,316 

34 Do. 22,313 j 

35 Do. 22,277 

;« Do. 22,233 

37 Do. 22,033 

38 Hodgson & Herbert 21,96-4 

39 Do. Do. 21,940 

40 Blanc 21,935 

41 Hodgson ft Herbert 21,772 

42 Webb 21,012 

43 Hodgson Sc Herbert 21,612 

44 Webb 21,139 

■16 Hodgson & Herbert 21,112 

4f» , Do. l)o. 21,389 

47 Pyramid Peak Do. Do. 21,379 

48 Webb 21,311 

49 Hodgson & Herbert 21,178 

!»() Boonderpnoch, • or 

the Monkey’s 
tail. 


Webb 21,150 
Do. 21,046 

Do. 20,992 
Do 20,923 

Hodgson Sc Herbert. 2o,!>16 
Webb 20,686 

IIo<]gsi;ii& ir.'rbert 20,669 
-Do. do. 20,068 


60 Peaks of the Ilin- 

dookhoosh above 
the valley of Pe- 
shawur 

fil 

62 Sree Kanta Peak, 

63 Peak behind Shipke 

on the Sutlej, 

61 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 Tuwara Peak, 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 Needle Peak, 

78 Jhala Peak, 

79 

80 
HI 
82 

83 

84 

85 
80 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 
91 


Height. 
Feet. 
do. 20,501 


Macartney 20,193 

Webb 20,407 

Hodgsou & Herbert 20,296 

1 Gerard 20,150 

Hodgson Sc Herbert 20,122 
Do. do. 19,928 

Webb 19,857 

Hodgson Sc Herbert 19,530 
Do. do. 19,512 

Webb 19,497 

Ilodgson & Herbert 19,131 
Do. do. 19,352 

Crawford 19.333 
Hodgson He Herbert 10,292 
Webb 19,153 

Do. 19,106 

l)o. 19,099 

Hodgson & Herbert 19,044 
Do. do. 18,795 

Do. do. 18,681 

Do. do. 19,798 

Webb 18,398 

Do. 17,994 

Hodgson Sc Herbert 17,425 
Do. do. 17,353 

Do. do. 17,337 

Do. do. 17, till 

Do. do. 17,174 

Crawford 18,960 

Hodgson & Herbert 17,035 
Do. do. 17,011 

Do. do. 1 7,017 

Do. do. 16,982 

Crawford 16,803 

Hodgson and Herbert 16,203 
Webb 15,811 

Do. 15,733 

Do. 15,246 


TABLE, No. IT. 

rASSFS IN TIIK CHEAT II IMA LAVA CROSSED KY BRITISH TRAVELLERS, AM) THEIR JIFICIir. 

I-'trf. 

1. Pass crossed at the N.E. frontier of Khoonawur, near the stone bridge, by Dr Gerard, 

upwards of (11.) . . ?i',no*> 

N.B. Gerard attained this elevation without crossing the perpetual snow. This is un- 
doubtedly the highest spot on this globe hitherto attained by man. It is higher by 800 
feet than Humboldt attained on the side of Chimborazo; and the German savans were 
completely baffled in their attempts to scale the summit of the Elboorz, being compelled 
to desist at the elevation of 16,233 English feet 

2. Point of elevation attained by captain Gerard, in lb!8, on the mountain Pargeoola, near 


Nako, on the Sutlej, by the barometer, . 19,111 

The same taken geometrically, in 1921, .... 19,142 

3. Pass into Tibet by Lebong, crossed by Webb, (G.) . . 19,871 

4. Do. of Mannerung, crossed by Gerard, in 1818 und 1821, HI.) . 18,612 

5. Do. Keoubrung, do. do. (B.) . . 18,313 

6. Do. Gungtung, do. do. (B.) . . 18,295 

7. Do. Shining, from Shipke to Gortope, upwards of . . 18,300 

N.B. Only one small stripe of snow on it.— Gerard. 

8. Do. Oota Dhoora, a day’s inarch beyond Milum. Monson, (B.) , 17,780 

9. Do. at the head of tho Ihannevie. Hamilton, . . 18,000 

10 . I)o. of Tukklaeote, crossed by Webb in 1816, (G.) ■ 17,598 

11. Do. Meyang La, from Shipke to Gam, (IV) . . 17,706 

12. Do. Charting, crossed by Gerard in 1921. (B.) . 17,318 

13. Nitee pass, crossed by Webb 1818, (B.) . . 16,814 

1 1. Pass between Shipke and Ladauk. Gerard, (B.) . , . 16,500 

N.B. Gerard vainly attempted to cross it in 1823. 

15. Kongma pass, between Numjea and Shipke. Gerard, 'll) . . 16,007 

16. Kimlia pass, attempted by Gerard in 1821, , 17,000 

11 Xibrang pass ^Southern Himalaya), (B.) Gerard, . . ’ 16,035 

19. Gunass do. .do. (B.) do. . 16,026 

19. Yusu do. do. (B ) do. , , 15,fi77 
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90. Ghusul pass (Southern Himalaya), (B.) Gerard. . . . ,15,851 

21. Shotul do. do. (11.) do. . . 

Itupiii pas?, ...... . 15,480 

22. Bamsooroo pass from the Jumna to the Ganges, . 15,447 

N.B. This pa98 was crossed by Fraser in 1816, and by Hodgson in 1818. 

23. Buranda pass, crossed by Fraser, from the Pabur to the Sutlej. Gerard. (It ) 15,218 

24. Nalgun do. do. do. Gerard. (B.) . . . 14,891 

25. Ilangarang do., N. side of the Soongnanm valley. Gerard. (B.) 14,837 

26 Snow bed of the Ganges. Hodgson and Ilerhort. . . 14,000 

N. B. Farther advance was impracticable for snow. 

27. Burning pass, S. of Soongnaum, .... 14,500 

28. Point of emersion of the Ganges from the snow, . . . 13,800 

29. Lnpcha pass from Siinalkur to Soorma, . . . 13,625 

30. Tungrung do. from M.irang to Nismig, . . . 13,739 


No. I. ot Table I. was observed by Gerard from Ilangarang in 1823. “ I stood on the crest at noon,*’ 
says he, “the thermometer 25 degrees ; in front was a granitic range of most desolate aspect. Not a 
Made of vegetation visible ; the snow itself only finding a resting place at 19,000 feet Beyond il, through 
a break, were scon snowy mountains, pale with distance, appearing to rise out of the table-land on the 
banks of the Indus; and from the angles of altitude which I observed, their pale outline, and tne 
broad margin of the snow, they cannot be less elevated than 29,000 feet. The impression 
which their faint cloud-like appearance leaves on the mind of the spectator who views them on 
the verge of the horizon, language fails to convey. It is tike something we have seen, but. ot 
which the idea retained is vague and ill-defined, appearing, through the dimness of # di stance as 
objects mingling with the skies. As I had no time nor place for fixing their position, T adopted 
Hnmbold.’s plan of vertical lenses, the results of which should give an approximation to their 
height *’ lie observed it also from ♦lie pass of Keobiung, and sa>s, that it was so completely covered 
with snow M at not a roc! was dFlniguisi »ble even by a telescope of large niagniM, ing power. — 
So. 2. was measured from different stations by Webb, and his measurements have been confirmed by 
those of Captain Blake in 1811, on the s »nu* principle and at similar distances, and the average dif 
ference is not 100 feet. — No. 3. is given at 25,669 by Webb, and 25,8*9 by Hodgson and Herbert. The 
mean between the two measurements is 25,719 as given in the table. — .V i IS. seems to be the peak, l 
milt" to (he N. of Kedarnaiith t unple, and whose height is given by Webb, at 22.81ft feel, dillerenee 
222 fee* It is denominate. i the Soomt'roo Purhnt or ‘great mountain Meroo,’ an appellation common 
with the Hindoos to very lofty mountains. Its angle of altitude above that temple, is 26° hV l.V, and it is 
elevated al». ve it 1 ' ,002 tret, the temple itself being 12,000 feet above the sea. — No. 20, is not more than 
r > nulls from the lemj h . Ga-igout.-^e, and is elevated 12, '’.SO feet above it- Its augleof altitude from 
C.miroutroo must be c. .vinous. — Smjz. 1,22 and 25, are more than 10,000 feet above the bed of the Gan 
gev, though not more Ilian from 6 to 8 miles distant, and surround the snowy vale from which it emer. 
... — A 21. is given at 22,488 feet by Gerard, or 212 feet less than the table from Hodgson. This vast 
Mountain rises- *o *h«* height of 14,60‘> feet above the Speetee which is washed by its base. Such an 
; location from the immediate bank of a river has no paralbd in any mountain of tin* globe, so far a; 
i uowu »o us. — A ns. 30 , 38 , 39 , and 11 belong to the Gangoulrce valley, and are like No. 20 . invisilile 
from the plains of Hindustan. — Ac. 15. is the huge Buldung peak, which at the distance of only 5 miles 
from the village of Ribo, near the Baspa, makes an angle of 27 degrees with the horizon, and an elevation 
of 13,112 feet above that place. — No. 47. or the Pyramid peak, was distant only 1 1,800 lent from Hodg- 
son and 1 lerbertbs station near the great snow-hod of the Ganges, and had an angle of elevation ofahout 
33 degrees and 8105 feet of height above their station. To form a proper idea of the imposing appear- 
ance of such a snowy peak, seen at so short a distance and with such an angle of elevation, it must be 
remarked that, if even when viewed from the plains of Hindustan at angles of elevation of one .t.nl one 
and a half degrees, the Himalayan peaks towering over many intermediate ranges ot mountains, inspire 
the mind with ideas of tht ir grandeur, even at so great a distance, how much more sublime must they 
appear, when their whole bulk cased in snow from the base to the summit at once tills the eye. It falls to 
the lot of few, to enjoy the pleasure of contemplating so magnificent ail object as a snow-clad peak ris 
ing to the height of more than a mile and a half at the short horizontal distance of only 2,* miles.— AV>. 
49. is the nigh conical peak at the source of the Baspa.— -AT). 50. is the highest peak of the Jumuotreo 
range at the source of the Birhai Gan;, a, the main branch of the Jumna. — Nos. 57,58, 59, belong to the 
large three-peaked mountain between the sources of the Tonse and Unpin. — No. 60. is the elevation of 
the Hindookhoosh peaks taken by Macartney, above the valley of Peshawur. But that valley itself 
cannot be less than 1500 feet above the level of the sea, and consequently the absolute height of these 
peaks must be 22,000 feet.— -No. 62. This peak was supposed by Fraser to be the highest in the valley 
of the Baghirathee, and to be far higher than Boonderpoodi, which was supposed by Barrow in his re- 
view of Fraser, to be 25,000 feet high, as had been previously determined, but erroneously, by Webb, 
who had placed it 23 minutes too far N. from his point of observation. The ascertained height in the 
table, has proved that Fraser and Barrow were both wrong. — No. 03. makes an angle of 28 degrees 
.bovc the point of Shipke. Fast of Ptirkhyal, the banks of the Sutb*j are bristled on both sides, with 
. succession of sharp snowy pinnacles more than 20,000 feet high. Respecting the amount ot terrestrial 
efraction required in the intercepted space between the point of observation and the visible object, 
rlodcson states the amount of it in the plains to be one 11th of the intercepted spare, ami in stations 
varying troin 7,000 to 14,000 feet one lf>th or nearly one 1 ith of the intercepted space. The amount of 
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refracti<>n,in fact, decreases from one Uth in the plains to one 21 in the mountains, and In no case is 
the refraction in viewing a snowy peak from an elevation of 7000 feet so great as one 16th of the arc, 
while the distance also is never (50. 

The table of the passes No. II., determined in most cases by the barometer, serves to give a reader some 
idea of the elevation of the ridges themselves, as in continuous ranges these are always the lowest parts 
of thejugum or ridge. It is these and not the peaks which give some idea of the mean elevation of the 
range which is itself the base of the peaks, which rise much higher in some ranges above their imme- 
diate base than in others. It is from comparing the elevation of the passes with the peaks that we 
can form some idea of the proportionate elevation of both, — the latter being the culminating points, and 
the former the minima points of the crest. In the Alps and the Caucasus the relation of the minimum 
of crest is to the culminating points as 1 to 2, or the latter are double the elevation of the former. But 
in the Himalaya, so far as observed, the crest is to the peaks as 1. to 1 8. From the table of mountain 
psisses it appears that the mean height of the chain is upwards of 17,000 feet, and not, as Humboldt 
imagines, only equal to the culminating points of the Alps : for their highest culminating point. Mount 
Blanc, is not 10,000 feet, and all the rest are below 15,000 feet, except Mount Rosa. All the passes 
below 10,500 feet do not belong to the main crest, but to the lateral ridges or ribs projecting from the 
spine, and to the southern ridge of the Himalaya, which is the lowest part of the whole range. Hum- 
boldt assigns near 12,000 feet as the mean elevation of the erest of the Andes. But this can only he 
applied to the Andes of Quito ; but the mean elevation of the passes of the Andes of Titicaca is from 
15,030 to 15,105 feet, and even this is still more than 2000 feet lower than the mean height of the 
Himalayan range. It must he admitted, however, that where mountains form groups or clusters, and 
not a continuous line, it is impossible to determine the mean height from passes 

.Vo. 10 is the most eastern pass measured by Webb. Takklacote is at the northern foot of the range 
in Chinesiaii Tartary. But beyond Takklacote another range must be crossed before we can arrive 
at the valley of the Mansaroar lake, and at the station of Gurdon or Gliarewdhoon, the abode of a 
Chinese deputy. — No. 3 lies to the W. of this, and is the highest pass erossed hitherto next to that 
attained by Or Gerard.-— Vo. 8 was not crossed till 1827. It lies E. of the Nitee pass, and a day’s 
journey N. of Milam village in the purgunnah of Juwaliir, the most northern station of the Juwahir 
Bhotiyas. As Herbert was unable from indisposition to seale this pass, his assistant, captain Munson, 
advanced to it, and found it to he loftier than those of Nitee and Takklacote crossed by Webb. It 
is on the road to Gortope or Gertokh ; and between it and thh pa^s are several ridges of equal eleva- 
tion. The whole space is destitute of vegetation, the road being for one march on this side of the 
pass more than 1000 feet above that line where shrubs <«1 any kind are found. This pass is practicable 
only two mouths in the year. During the rest it is blocked up by the snow. Notwithstanding the 
difficulties of the journey, however, this is the most frequented pass throughout the whole range by 
the Bhotiya traders. It is computed that above 7000 sheep, the only beasts of burden used in the 
Himalaya country, pass this mountain annually, importing about 9 or 10,000 inaunds of salt and borax. 
Here we have another proof amongst many of the absurdity of determining by mere latitude the infe- 
rior line o t perpetual snow, as at this elevation of 17,780 feet the pass is two months free from snow. — 
No. i leads from the valley of Soongnamn, over the range to the N.W. into the Speetee of Ladank, and 
is tremendously difficult, as Gerard experienced to his cost in the commencement of September 1821, 
The pass of Neilung, from the source of the Bhaspa to the Jliannevie, was not attempted by Gerard, 
as 18 persons had perished in the attempt some time previous. Mr G. J. Gerard had two of his ser- 
vants frozen to death in mid-day in the Shotu) pass, when he crossed it in September, 1820. 
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WHICH THE ELEVATIONS OK 1'HE HIMALAYA WERE DETERMINED 
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Nation* 

t'ert. 1 

Sluhit'ii. 


Ichalaru, 

11,302 

Rural, . . 

7,599 

Changshil, . 

12,871 

Rlmdraj, 

7,510 

Kedar Kanta, 

12,0S!> 

Beelethee, .... 

7,00H 

Choor Peak, 

12,149 

Calemath, 

Mlt 

VVhartoo, 

10,073 

Gangolee, .... 

5,K0f 

Tungru, 

10,102 

Jytuck, . 

Sehaurunpoor, 

4, 851 

Soorkanda, 

Chandpoor, 

Chandra Badanee, 

9,271 

1,013 

8,5(1 1 
7,(K>1 

Afzulghur, 

050 


Yet lofty as the Himalaya is, we dare not absolutely pronounce it to be the 
highest on the face of the globe. There is reason to believe that the Ccn- 
t in 1 and Northern Himalaya, or the Caillas and the Mooz Tagler, are still 
more stupendous.* It. is said that gneiss is the prevalent rock in the 

Although there was little snow when Moorcroft crossed the Himalaya, and none 
when Webb visited it, the Caillas ridge was covered with it. A range ol‘ stupendous 
mountains, says Moorcroft, when descending the Nitee pass, to Halm, hounded the 
plain before us, whose rugged sides and summits were apparently very thickly covered 
with snow. In crossing the gorges of the Caillas, on the 16th and J (it li of July* the 
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Himalaya. This is, however, as yet, but mere conjecture, as the geological 
composition of that range has been but very partially examined by mineral- 
ogists. If it be affirmed, from the want of granite, that the Himalaya is 
not a primitive range, but one of secondary formation, to use the language 
of the Wernerian school, the same may be affirmed of the Andes. Sand- 
stone has been found at 16,700 ; ammonites at 16,500 ; and limestone 
at upwards of 20,000 feet of elevation. 

This immense mountainous belt is composed of two regions, — the 
snowy and the woody ; and is of various breadths. That of the woody 
region is 60 miles of average depth ; the snowy is from 70 to 80 miles 
broad, and is seen at immense distances ; namely, from Patna, Anopshere, 
the plains of Panniput and Karnawl, places varying from 180 to 226 
miles distance. Trom Patna they appear as a continuous line of snowy 
cliffs, extending through two points of the compass ; while at an equal 
distance, Chimborazo, the highest, of the Andes, is seen as a single point, 
the rest of the Cordilleras being invisible. The Himalayan glens, for the 
most part, run perpendicular to the range, or from N.N.F. and N.F. to 
S.S.W. and S.W. The face exposed to the N . \V. is invariably nigged, 
aiid the opposite one facing the S.F. is shelving. On the declivity towards 
the N.W. the trees grow at elevations several hundred feet higher than those 
on the opposite* face. The g.mer: l height of the forest on the sout hern fare 
of the Himalaya is about 12,000 feet above the level of the sea ; oaks and 
pines reach that altitude ; birdies ascend a few feet higher ; and juniper has 
been seen growing at 13,300 feet of elevation. The extreme height of culti- 
vation on the southern slope is 10,000 feet; the highest habitation 9,500. 
On the northern slope villages are found at 13,000 feet; cultivation at 
13,600; line birch trees a i 11,000; and furze at 17,000. Further F., 
towards hike M:u ;miwar?i, crop.', and bush.es thrive at still greater eleva- 
tions. Throughout the Himalaya it is said that little granite has yet been 
detected; the mosi extensive rock being gneiss ; a circumstance which, if 
true, will we suppose, lead geologists to assert, that the present Himalayas, 
vast as they are, are but secondary to some more mighty formation that 
once existed, or may still exist. It has been asserted that no volcanoes 
occur in the whole course of this chain ; but we subjoin in a note an ac- 
count of some volcanic appearances, extracted from a letter in Dr Ihow- 
stor’s 4 Journal of Science,’ dated Tboonke Purneah, 13< h June, J82.V 
The chief mineral productions hitherto found in this chain are : sulphur, 
alum, plumbago, bitumen, gypsum, potstone, borax, rock-salt, gold dust, 
copper, lead, iron, antimony, and manganese. 

frost at night was intense; beds of frozen snow filled the ravines, while splashes of 
half-melted snow were found in various places. On the N. side of the Alansarovara 
lake, it snowed from midnight till nine o’clock in the morning of the loth August, 
and the tents were covered two inches deep with it. Air Webb — who viewed the table- 
land running between the Himalaya and the Caillas, from the northern projection of 
the Nitee pass — calculated its lowest part, or the bed of the Sutlnj, to be 1 feet 

above the sea, and only 11171 feet lower than his station, from whieh the river was 15 
miles in direct distance. This indicates a very gradual and comparatively .small de- 
scent, and also the superior altitude of the Caillas ridge, which appeared stupendous 
though elevated from so lofty a base. 

* The mountain in which these volcanic appearances were discovered is one of the 
highest in the Purneah district, and is visible occasionally from the eastern side of the 
lhirlnunpooter, S. of the G arrow hills, and also from lihougilpore. Several year* 
ago,” says the writer, when examining this peak from J)eenhutta, with a good tele- 
scope, 1 observed a singular looking fissure in the side of it so remarkable, that 1 took 
a sketch of it at the time. 1 think it is highly probable that this is an extinguished 
crater; and if the. smoke actually proceeds from a volcano, it. may even be the one in 
action, as it is on the H. side of the peak, and the peak might prevent this appearance 
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The Ghauts.-] After the Himalaya, there are hardly any other moun- 
tains in India, that will bear being mentioned, as forming any thing like 
characteristic general features of this region. The chain of hills commonly 
described under the appellation of the Eastern Ghauts , commences in the 
S. about N. lat. 11" 20', to the N. of the Cavery, and extends with little 
interruption or comparative deviation from a straight line, to the banks of 
the Krishna, in N. lat. 16", separating the two Carnatics; the one named 
the Carnatic Balaghaut (the true Carnatic) ; the other t he Carnatic Pay- 
eenghaut, extending along the coast of Coromandel. 5 The exact height 
of this ridge along its whole course has not been ascertained, which is ra- 
ther extraordinary ; but its general elevation is known to be considerably 
less than that of the Western Ghauts. About the latitude of Madras, 
which is the highest part, ir is estimated at 3,000 feet ; and the table-land 
of Bangalore, towards Ooscottab, which is within the chain, is more than 
3000 feet, above the level of the sea. As the rivers that have their sources 
in the upper table-land universally decline towards the E., it proves the 
superior elevation of the Western Ghauts, and they are by far the most 
abrupt in their ascent. The geology of these mountains is very imper- 
fectly known ; hut the chief rock is said to be a granite, consisting of 
feldspar and quartz, with dark green mica, in a small proportion to the 
other two ingredients. The rocks appear stratified ; but the; strata are 
very much broken and confused. — "Hie chain of the Western Ghauts is 
better defined than the other, as it extends from Cape Comorin to the 
Tuptee or Surat river, where, however, it d. es not terminate in a point or 
promontory; hut departing from its meridional course, it bends eastward 
in a wavy line parallel to that river, and is afterwards lost among the hills 
in the neighbourhood of Boorhanpoor. In its line along the Tuptee, this 
ridge forms several ghauts or passes, from which there is a descent into the 
low land of Caudcish. In their whole extent the Western Ghauts include 
13 degrees of latitude, with the exception of a break in the ridge, about, 
1(5 miles wide, in the latitude of Paniany, through which the river Paniany 

ln*i:»t*- seen from the southward. Ill the early part of February, IH^A, early in t !i <• 
morning, just as the sun rose above, the horizon, I observed a thick cloud, apparently 
smoke, rising perpendicularly from the highest point of the mountain, which, alter 
ascending to a considerable height, in a dense column, took ail easterly direction from 
the upper part of it, as if it had been carried away by the wind, detached parts of ii. 
being separated like small white clouds. The column of smoke continued to exhibit 
the same aspect as when it was first seen, and exa» tly resembled the smoke of a tierce 
fire, alter ascending far above tin* influence of the propelling power. At this time the 
atmosphere was beautifully clear for many successive days; and the appearance above 
described continued precisely the same, only at times the column of smoke seemed to 
be larger and more dense than at others, but always rising straight up, as if rushing 
from a crater, and the top always dispersing in the air on reaching a certain height, 
bigure to yourself a vast column of smoke rushing violently from the (lue of a strong 
furnace, black at the bottom, and burning clearer as it ascends, and tin* wind dispersing 
the top of the shaft when it rises above the influence of the fire, and yon will have its 
appearance in a few words. The peak on which this phenomenon is seen, is that, re- 
markable rocky one due N. of ltungapamiee, and the most elevated of the whole range 
from thence. Hut 1 am of opinion that, if it really he a volcano, the crater is situated 
ou the N. side of the highest point, because, when the smoke was seen, the peak ou 
our side was distinctly visible, and the smoke seemed to me behind it. It is probable 
that some lower eminence, concealed from us by the highest point, may be. the seat of 
it. It is hardly possible to believe that the appearances now described can arise from 
a cloud, as it is not usual for clouds to retain the very same form and shape for months 
together, nor to appear in the same, ideniieal spot. The summits of all the other peaks 
remained clear and bright as usual during the whole time that the smoke was ob- 
served.” 

6 The term ghaut properly signifies a pass through a range of high hills, hut the 
name has been transferred to the mountainous chains that support the Central table- 
laud in the S. of India. 
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flows to the Western ocean from the province of Coimhatoor. Their dis- 
tanro from the sea-coast is seldom more than 70 miles, commonly about 
40 ; and they are frequently visible from the sea, to which, between Bar- 
celore and Mirjaoa, they approach within six miles. The Western Ghaut 
mountains are in general from 2,000 to 3,000 feet higher than those of the 
Eastern Ghauts, and several are from 5,000 to 6,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. The peak of mount Subramani, on the frontiers of Coorg, has 
been estimated at 5,6 1 1 feet. 

Nuclghervy Mountains^ The Nil-ghiri , or 1 Blue mountains/ were 
scarcely known to the British public before the year J B 10, when some 
account of them appeared for the first time in the Indian journals. These 
mountains are situated to the N.W. of Coimhatoor, about 1 l degrees from 
the equator. They extend nearly 10 miles in length by 15 or 20 in 
breadth, and form a conned ing link between tin* Eastern and Western 
Ghauts. The following are the barometrical heights of some stations 
above the level of the sea : Jackanairy 5,659 feet ; J( totally, 5,976 feet ; 
Dimhutfy , 0,011 feet ; Got a Kamund, 6,410 feet; and Moorvhoorti /Jot, 
8,800 feet. In equality and salubrity of temperature, this region surpasses 
any other of the Indian continent. The average range of the thermometer 
is about 30” below that of the adjacent coasts of Malabar or Coromandel. 
The maximum boat :n the siiade, at mum, during 14 months, was 68° Fah- 
renheit ; and tin* average for the year 56^"; whilst the extreme variation 
was only 12”. During the prevalence of both monsoons very boisterous 
and unpleasant weather is occasionally experienced. The nights are uni- 
formly cold, and the ground often appears covered with hoar frost. The 
fatal cholera has never ascended these mountains. One remarkable feature 
of litis district is its freedom from jungle and morasses. The general 
scenery presents e,y litt! of that bleak, rugged, and barren appearance 
which is common to most other mountainous regions; the sides of the 
mountains are occasionally hart 1 , but more frequently covered with tine 
grass, a rich profusion of plants — many of them familiar to a European 
eye — and a short brushwood ; numerous streams meander through the 
valleys, and the gentle declivities are adorned with patches of cultivation. 

Rivers.] The glory of Hindustan, it has been remarked, consists in its 
noble rivers ; indeed, with hut few exceptions, tin? name of the Punjaub , 
or Land of streams/ which the natives apply to a small portion of the 
north, is descriptive of the whole country ; and in this respect it presents a 
remarkable contrast to Persia, the neighbouring kingdom on the W. The 
groat rivers of India too, have this peculiarity, that the greater part of them 
lie upon levels, or flow along very gentle declivities, and possess a great 
depth of water, so that they may easily be rendered available for the 
purposes of internal communications, and instead of tearing up and devas- 
tating the country during the rainy season, as in Africa, they nearly over- 
flow it with a fertilizing influence. 

The Indus.'] The Indus, the first river beginning from the W., was 
the earliest known of all the Indian rivers. It is now ascertained to have 
its source on the N. or Tibet side of the Cailas branch of the Himalaya, in 
31*” 22' N. lat., and 80” 55' E. long., nearly 23 miles to the 8. of Gortope, 
and 350 S.E. of Ladauk or Leh, whither it bends its course under the Tibetiau 
appellations of the Sing-Kee-c/too , and LJckung-choa , between the opposite 
ranges of the Cailas and the Mooz-Tagler. Eighteen cosses, or 36 Eng- 
lish road miles N.E. of Ladauk, it receives a large stream called the Shaw - 
mole; which originates in the Mooz-Tagler, 15 marches N. of Ladauk, 

j v. 3 N 
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and 18 S. of Yarknnd in Kashgar. Beyond this junction we know nothing 
of the course of the Indus, nor at what point it changes its line of course 
from N.W. to S.W., as Iz/et Oollahs latitudes are manifestly erroneous, 
ns in the case of Ladauk, which he has placed 3 degrees too far N. All 
we know is, that at some point to the N.W. of Draus it changes its course 
to the S.W., piercing the range of the Himalaya in its progress, ami re- 
ceiving the Abba Seen from the N.W., 100 miles to the N. ot Attock 
in direct distance. A little above Attock it receives the rapid river 
of C unhid coming from the W. Just above the junction of the Caolml,. 
the Indus has been forded during the dry months, but that is looked upon 
as an exploit even here, and there is no other point between the gorge of 
the ilindoo-Koosh and the Arabian sea, where even an elephant can cross 
the Indus without swimming. The Caubul is a large river, draining the 
southern slope of the Ilindoo-Koosh, for nearly 400 miles in longitude, and 
having one branch that extends nearly 300 miles beyond the mountains, 
ft. is fordable in many places in the dry weather. The ancients appear to 
have regarded ii as the true Indus. A lew miles below Attock, the hills 
approach close to the Indus ; and the stream, confined between two oppos- 
ing walls of rock, rushes through a channel of 150 yards in breadth, with 
astonishing velocity and tremendous noise. At Neelauh, 15 miles lower 
down, it is said to he not more than a stone’s throw in breadth. It now 
winds with great violence through the hills for about 60 miles, in a deep 
channel during the dry season, until it comes to the remarkable salt range 
of mountains which extends across the valley of the Indus N.W. and S.K., 
for about 200 miles, in the average lat. of 33". At Karabaugh, incorrect- 
ly written Calahaugh , it is 380 yards wide and very tranquil, hut very 
deep and swift. Thence to the ocean, the Indus flows across plains, over 
which its broad and expanded stream is poured in many channels, which 
alternately meet and separate. At Miittenda Kote it receives the Vmij- 
n ud , or combined stream of tbo Accsincs or Chunaub , the Hj/daspes or 
Uu/hniiy the Ifijdraotes or Itanvce, the Ui/phasis or Bcijah , and the ////- 
swims or Sutluj, which, though a large body of water, is not one-half 
the volume of the Indus. 6 Below this confluence, the Indus runs S.W. 
into Sinde, and enters the sea 70 English miles below Tatta, in one vast 
channel, 12 miles broad, and so deep that a first rate man-of-war may sail 
to Lahorybunder, 30 miles up. The Indus, indeed, forms a delta above 
llydrabad, a number of branches parting from the main stream, and enter- 
ing the sea by different channels; yet these are comparatively of no ac- 
count, being mere creeks. In the annual inundation, the Indus expands 
to a breadth of 15 miles in the flat country; from Miittenda Kote, up to 
Ouch, where the five rivers of the Punjaub unite, a distance of 70 miles, 
the interval between the Indus and Punjnud is only 10 miles across, and 
the whole space is one vast sheet of water, resembling a sea. The tides 
are not perceptible higher up than 60 or 65 miles ; but from the sea to 
Lahore — a distance of 760 geographical miles — the Indus is navigable 
for vessels of 200 tons. The Indus is called in Sanscrit, the Sindh u or 
Sindhus , and by the Persians, the Aid Sinde . Prom Attock to Moultan, 
it bears the name of the Attack ; and further down that of Shoor : hut it 
is generally known to Asiatics, by the name of the Sinde , — a name not 
unknown to Pliny, who says, “ Indus incolis Sindus appellatus.” Another 
name by which it was formerly known, is the Nilab or Ncelaub , that is, 

G As the ancients entered India hy the ford of Attock, and traversed the plain of the 
Punjaub towards the Ganges, those rivers were known to and named by them. 
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the ‘ Blue river,’ a name whir.1i appears to have been given also to the Cau- 
bul river. , 

The PunjnudJ] The five tributary rivers which unite in the Punj- 
mul, and give name to the Punjaub , are equal to the largest rivers in 
Europe. They discharge the rain which falls, and the snow which melts 
upon the mountains, from the pass, by which the Indus enters the plains to 
the lake of Hawaii’s Head, on the confines of Tibet, a range of about 500 
miles. — The first, proceeding from the; Indus eastward, is the 1/nflum, Be- 
hut , or Vidusta , the llydaspcs of the Greeks. It takes its rise in the 
S.H. corner of the valley of Cashmere, through which it flows, and after a 
course of about 500 miles, unites with the Chunauh or Ct icaaub , the 
Acesines of the Greeks. — The Chunauh , the largest in size of the five, 
rises on the opposite side of the same summit that gives rise to tin* Ihi/lum. 
Although the lliylum and this river flow for some time very near to each 
other, and consequently meet at a small angle, their junction is attended with 
great noise and violence, — a circumstance noticed by the historians, hotli 
of Alexander and Timour. Thu hanks of the Chunauh are low and well 
w.ooded. — About forty miles below the junction of these two rivers, .the unit- 
ed current receives the waters of the Raurnic , Raney, Travafi , or 1 1 //dr notes 
of the Greeks. 'Hus is the smallest of ihe five rivers, hut its length is con- 
siderable. It issues iVom tin? mountainous district or upper Lahore. Un- 
less where it stagnates, tin; Kauvee is no where much above; 500 yards 
across, and in the dry season it. does not exceed 10. — The conjoined rivers 
now roll past the city of Moultan, in one vast and i.tpid stream, hearing 
the name oi the Chunauh. Nearly 100 miles he. low Moultan it is joined 
by the united waters of the Reyah and the Sutluj . — The Reyah, Vipasa , 
or ancient ri\er <>f ilyphasis , rises in the mountains of Kooloo, and 
after a course of • neut .‘>5v miles joins the Sutluj. — The Sulla j , Sahdeje, 
Slteloodei\ or Sa/adru, tin; Zaradrus or Ilysudrus of the ancients, has its 
source in the Himalaya mountains, perhaps in the Hawaii’s Head and some 
adjoining lakes. It flows at first almost, due VV. and then S., hounding 
tlie province of Lahore on the E. Some have considered this stream to 
ho tlte real llydaspcs of the Greeks. The course of the Sutluj, from the 
centre of the mountain to where the Beyah joins it, may he estimated at 
above 500 miles, and their joint course to the; Indus about 100 more*. The 
converging of so many large rivers, necessarily insure a high degree of 
fertility in this quarter; and accordingly, the doabs, or narrow portion of 
laud between those rivers near their junctions, have always in tranquil and 
peaceable times hern famous for their cultivation and produce. 

77/e G7///gv.v.] The Ganges is the next river that claims our attention. 
Although not the largest, it is the most useful and the most highly 
venerated of all the Indian rivers. Previous to the discoveries of Webb, 
Paper, Moorcroft, Eraser, and Hodgson, the sources of ibis river in all the 
maps — from that of the Lamas down to that of Arrowsmith — were repre- 
sented as lying far up in Tibet, in the Kcntaisse range, from which two 
streams were made, to flew westward in parallel courses, d he southern 
hmnch was traced to the lake; of Mapuua, called Mansarwuira , or ‘ the 
sacred lake,’ by the superstitious Hindoos, and Mapaug by Moorcroft, who 
visited this spot in 181 2. It was thence conducted, altera very short course;, 
into another lake, to the \V. of it, called Ijiu ken by tin; Lamas, / ale he 
/ )hc in Tiefentaller, and Rhawan Head by Moorcroft. This southern 
stream, called Lanklshoa, and afterwards Ganga, or ‘the river,’ after 
emanating from these lakes, was made to run very far to the W almost as 
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far as Mount Kan tel, tlio eastern frontier of Cashmere, where it was joined 
hy the northern branch, which had pursued an equally long course, and 
passed to the S. of Ladauk. The united stream was there represented as 
piercing 1 the Himalaya about 100 B. miles to the S.E. of their junction, 
and falling into a vast basin at the foot of that awful range. This cavern 
was called the Upper Gangoutri , or ‘cow’s mouth; and placed by Tiefen- 
t.der, in 36° N. lat., and by Kennel in 33° N. lat. From this spot the river 
was delineated as running S.E. to Deupraag, where it met the Alucknun- 
dra from the E. By such representations of its course and source, a stream 
which is now known to emanate from the S. slope of Himalaya, and to be 
not larger at Gangoutri than a tolerable mountain-burn — as it would be 
termed in Scotland — was made to have a course of 1,150 miles through 
Tibet, by the Lamas’ map, and 800 miles of a mountainous course, hy 
Kennel. Toe two streams represented in the Lamas’ map, as forming the 
sources of the Ganges, are now known to he those of the Sutluj and Indus 
— the hitter rising to the N. of the Cailas, and the former from the point of 
tin 1 angle formed hy the junction of the Himalaya with the Cailas. By the 
labours of our scientific countrymen in Hindustan it has been most certainly 
ascertained that the Ganges has its origin in two mountain-streams, which 
unite at Deupraag, called the Bagkyj'e/ty or Bhagiralhi, and the Alucknun- 
dra or Alaknunda . Of these two, the latter is the larger body of water, The 
most distant sources of these two streams, however, namely the J-hanncvic 
and Dau/ij have not yet been traced to their origin. The origin of the Bha- 
gyrel/y is in the very depths of the great Himalaya, in a vast semicircular 
valley or hollow confined within the five mighty peaks of the Roodroo 
Uintah /, otherwise denominated Mahadeva Calinga, or ‘the throne of 
Mahadeva.’ On both sides the incipient stream is bounded by immense 
rocks, and in front, over the debouchc , is an immense wall of snow perfectly 
perpendicular, and 300 feet thick from the bed of the stream to the sum mil. 
This collection of snow, the accumulation of ages, is completely frozen and 
solid, and composed of successive layers several feet thick, each seemingly 
the remains of a fall of snow in a separate year. From the brow of this 
curious wall of snow, and immediately above the outlet of the stream, large 
hoary icicles depend. These an illiterate Bramin who accompanied captain 
Hodgson from Gangoutri, called ‘the lmir of Mahadeva’, whence, the 
Ganges is said in the Shasters to flow. It is to this extraordinary outlet 
that, in Hodgson’s opinion, the appellation of ‘ the cow’s mouth’ is aptly 
given. The height of the snow-arch is just sufficient to let the stream pas* 
under it. Masses of snow were falling on all sides when Hodgson visited 
it in 1817, and, little time being left, he could do no more than measure the 
size of the stream at its outlet. The mean breadth was 27 feet ; the 
greatest depth 18 inches, and the shallowest 9 or 10. This outlet is the 
first, appearance of the celebrated Ganges to the eye of the curious traveller. 
Zealous to proceed beyond this tremendous spot, Hodgson was neverthe- 
less compelled to relinquish the attempt, having frequently sunk in snow. 
The height of this first appearance of the Ganges was estimated hy the ba- 
rometer at 12,914 feet above the level of Calcutta, or 13,800 feet above 
that of the sea; and the elevation of a neighbouring peak at 22,651 feet 
above the same level, or 8,854 feet above the level of this point. The 
course of the J-hantwvic , or Jahnee Gang a, which joins this stream at By- 
rarnghattee, 16 miles W. of its source, is parted from it hy an intervening 
ridge of the Himalaya, and rises, according to native report, from the foot 
of a stupendous peak called R eke Sojrstan , 15 days’ journey E. of Byram- 
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ghatte, or 12 days’ journey farther E. than that of the Bhagyretty. But as 
the country is excessively mountainous, these cannot be estimated at more 
than live miles each. For the first 30 miles, the course of the Bhagyretty 
is almost due W. to Sookec, when it turns to the S ; and, after performing 
a direct course of 70 English miles in that direction, joins the Alucknundra 
at Deupraag, in 30’ 9' N. lat., and 78° 31' E. long. — The Dauli , which 
was traced by Moorcroft. to within 12 miles of its source, is the eastern 
branch of the Alucknundra, and is a much larger stream than the Vishnu, 
being 40, while the latter is only 20 yards broad. The source of (he Dauli 
is immediately under the last, and most elevated ridge of the Himalaya which 
separates Serinagur, or (iurhwul, from the Undes, in Little Tibet, not far 
to the N.E.. of the pass of Ndce. About 10 miles below the pass, it, is 
joined h; y tin* / iiwangul , from the \\ ., a larger stream than itself. Imme- 
diately above this confluence is the limit of trees. After the union of the 
two streams at Bissenpraag, it is called the Alucknundra; and being suc- 
cessively augmented by the Mandarin}, the liirlti, the Namlavni , the Pin- 
dar, and the dural Ganga , it becomes a large and rapid stream at Seiina- 
gur, where it is 80 yards broad, and from 10 to 20 feet deep at biw water; 
but when swolle.ii, the whole channel, 250 yards wide, is filled from side 
to side. Twenty miles below, it joins the lhighyretty at Deupraag, the 
two stromas being vspet lively 112 and 142 feet broad; and rising, 
when swollen 1>\ the united snows, to 40 and 47 feet each in addiiioual 
depth, the channels being much confined. Immediately below the con- 
fluence, the combined stream, now denominated tl.*.. (Tanges, is 80 yards 
wide, and very deen. The source, it lias been stated, has an elevation of 
above 1 3, SOU feet : at Hard war, in the province of Delhi, in 29" 57' lat., 
mu! 78" ,i f long , where the river enter the plains of Hindustan, its deva- 
lue: is little more >.! mu ]''• 0 feel, ho that in the short space of about. 200 
miles, the (Janges descends nearly thirteen times as much as in all the 
lemaimler of its long passage to the ocean, a distance not less than 
i 000 mile..;' lienee its lake-like appearance in the upper part of the 
v.dley. From Hurdwar, it pursues a 8.E. course to the sea — its pre- 
vious course having been W.S.W. — passing by the ancient cities of 
( anoge, Allahabad, Benares, and Patna, and receiving as it Hows II large 
rivers, some equalling tne Rhine, as the Jumna, Gogra , Gnmluc/t , Casa, and 
'fcc.sta, and none, smaller than the Thames, besides a great many of infe- 
rior note. From Hurdwar to Allahabad, where it receives the Jumna, it 
is generally from a mile to a mile and a quarter wide. After their junc- 
tion, the breadth i;> progressive till it has attained a width of three miles, 
in places where no islands intervene. When lowest, the principal channel 
varies from 400 yards to a mile and a quarter broad ; but is conmionlv 
three-fourths of a mile wide. Near its union with the Jumna, it is ford- 
able in some places, but ine navigation is never interrupted. At 500 
miles from the sea, the channel is 30 feet deep at low water. Opposite 

7 The descent from Ilurdwar to the sea, 1000 miles in direct distance, is estimated 
at nine inches per mile, or 7o0 feet collectively; but the windings are so great, as to 
refiner it to 4< inches per mile, at an average. From where it issues from the snow at 
the foot of the Roodroo Jlimala, the descent cannot be less than 100 feet per mile to 
iVupraag; and allowing the windings to double the distance, .00 feet, per mile. Its 
velocity at Serinagur is eight miles an hour; but only three miles an hour in the plains 
when low. When swelled, however, by the periodical rains, and the torrents of snow 
from the lofty Himalaya, it runs at the rate of six, and even eight miles per hour, in 
particular situations and under certain circumstances. At that season the violence of 
the current frequently undermines the banks, and sweeps away whole fields and plan- 
tations. 
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the mouth of the Cosa, at Colgong, 300 miles direct distance from the 
sea, the navigable stream is 70 feet deep. At 220 miles from the sea, 
commences the delta of the Ganges, — an alluvial tract, twice the size of 
that of the Nile. The smallest branch of the river, called the Hoogly , 
runs by Chandemagore and Calcutta, into the sea ; whilst the principal 
stream flowing S.E. to Dacca, enters the gulf of Bengal 80 miles of direct 
distance below. The extreme mouths of this mighty stream are inter- 
sected with woody isles called Sundcrbunds , the usual haunts of that most 
ferocious of all ferocious animals, the Bengal tyger. The Delta, and a 
considerable tract of land above it, are annually inundated ; and at that 
season present the appearance of a vast sea. The comparative course of 
this river, from the source of the Dauli to its junction with the Burram- 
pooter, is about 1,170 English miles ; and from thence to the sea 30 
more; being in all 1,200 miles. Owing to the looseness of the soil 
composing its banks, the Ganges has in the lapse of years considerably 
shifted its course. In tracing the coast of the delta, there are no fewer 
than 8 openings, each of which appears in its turn to have been the prin- 
cipal mouth. It is thought that the Ganges is but little swelled by the 
melting of the snows, but considerably by the rains which fall on the 
mountains. The sum total of its rise is 32 feet. In the mountains the 
rains begin early in April ; and by the latter end of July all the lower 
parts of Bengal contiguous to the Gauges and Brahmapootra are overflowed, 
the inundation spreading more than 100 miles in breadth. — The proper 
name of the Ganges, in the language, of Hindustan, is said to be Pndda. 
But the river is sacred to the goddess Gunga, the daughter of mount 
Ilimavut. 

Tributaries of the Ganges'] In a mere sketch of the Ganges it would 
be vain to attempt enumerating its tributary streams. The largest 
branches are on the western side, and have their source within GO miles of 
the gulfs of Cutch and Cambay, so that they are really larger than the 
Ganges itself; but, taking the aggregate, the greatest body of water flows 
from the ridge of the Himalaya on the E. Of the branches that enter the 
Ganges on the left side the five principal are : the Gogra, the G undue h, 
the CW, the Tees/a, and tin; Brahmapootra . 

The Brahmapootra .] The Brahmapootra, commonly written Burram- 
pooler , is a mighty river, exceeding the Ganges both in size and in length 
of course. Of its exact source we are yet ignorant, although we possess a 
good deal of hypotheses upon the subject.'* For many years past this 
river, on the authority of major liennell and captain Turner, lias been 
supposed to be a continuation of the Sanpoo of Tibet ; but recent dis- 
coveries have tended to bring this conjecture into disrepute, at least so far 
as refers to the eastern branch, or Luhit , the course of which has been 
traced until it diminishes to a shallow rocky stream, broken by rapids, 
among the range of mountains that bound Assam to the N.E. It has also 
been ascertained that Brahmacoond is not its source. Some geographers, 
however, expect that a connexion between the Brahmapootra and Sanpoo 
will still be established by means of the Dihong , or western branch ; bat 
this appears improbable, both from the inconsiderable size of the Dihong 
at the furthest point to which it has been explored, and the mountain- 

8 The most recent accounts we have received on this subject is a newspaper notice, 
stating that lieutenant P. P. Burlton, of the Bengal artillery in Assam, has dis- 
covered the source of the Burrampooter river to be a snowy range of mountains, in 28° 
N. hit.., and ‘Hi" 10' F-. long, — nearly 1000 miles distant from the place where it was 
before supposed to have had its rise ! 
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ous chain (apparently a prolongation of the Himalaya) which seems to 
extend without interruption eastward far beyond the longitude of the 
Dihong. Having quitted Assam, which it divides into two parts, the 
Brahmapootra enters Bengal, in the district of Rangamattey ; and then 
turning to the south, run9 300 miles direct distance more, through 
Bengal, till it joins the Ganges, below Luckipore, within 30 miles of the 
sea, after a comparative course of at least 1,600 British miles. In its 
course through Tibet, it receives the Painomtchieu below Tishooloomboo ; 
and in its passage through the long valley of Assam, it receives 34 streams 
from the Himalaya mountains on the N., and 24 from the Harrow moun- 
tains on the S., all navigable at all seasons for boats. After entering 
Bengal, it is augmented by a number of tributary streams from the Bootau 
and Tibetian mountains. For tbe last 60 miles of its course, it is from 
four to five miles wide ; and below Luckipore its channel is expanded to 
the breadth of ten miles. In Tibet it is called the, Sun poo ; in Assam, 
the Pur rum pooler ; and in the lower part of its course, the Megan, from 
the junction of a small Sylhet stream. The doab between this river and 
the Gauges is soft alluvial soil, — and in 1809 the Brahmapootra showed 
that with a very little more flood it would have swept 30,000 square 
miles of rich land into the sea. 

The Go‘ 4/71.] The source of this stream is not yet easily ascertained ; 
but is probably, like that of the Ganges, concealed by the glaciers of the 
Himalaya. It is composed of two branches, called the Eastern and 
Western Gogra, which run parallel courses, till united at Swargadwara, 
when the confluent stream pursue* a S.E. course through Kemaoon and 
Oudo, and joins tbe Ganges, at Mangy, in the province of Baliar, after a 
comparative course of 500 British miles. 

The Jumna an 1 konc.~\ Turning our attention to the branches which 
join the Ganges on the right, or western bank, the two most worthy of 
notice are the Jumna and the Sone. — The source of the Jumna , or Jum - 
nnh, was exactly ascertained by Mr Fraser in 1815, and captain Hodgson 
in 1817. According to them, it rises in a bed of snow, 43 miles W. of 
the Bhagyretty, on the S.W. side of the great Jumnoutri, and at the foot 
of the stupendous peak of Boonder Pooch, in 30" 58' N. lat., and 78” 23' 
E. long. This snowy bed, 180 feet wide, by 40 A- feet deep, conceals the 
soufce of the Jumna. The snow which forms it has fallen from mural 
precipices of granite which enclose the incipient stream on both sides. In 
geographical strictness, however, the Touse is the parent stream, — origi- 
nating far to the north of the Jumna, in the depths of the Himalaya. 
This branch, after receiving the Pahur from the mountains of Bischur, 
runs S.E. till it receives the Jumna below Kalsee, after running a direct 
course of more than 100 British miles ; whilst that of the latter does not 
exceed 65. Not far below this junction, the combined stream is aug- 
mented by the Girrec , which has pursued a direct course of more than 80 
miles from the N.W. At Fyzabad the Jumna enters the plains of Delhi, 
and flows S.E. till it enters the Ganges at Allahabad, after a comparative 
course of 800 English miles. At the point of confluence, the breadth of 
the Jumna is 1,400 yards, and that of the Ganges a full mile. — The Chum - 
hul and Betrvah , from the elevated level of Malwa, enter the Jumna on 
the S.W., after performing separate courses of 410 and 330 English miles 
each. Below the conflux of the Chuinbul and Jumna, the latter is never 
fordable. — The country where the Sone rises is but imperfectly known. 
It is supposed to be a table-land called Omcrhintuc. In the lower part 
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of its course this river is navigable. It deposits vast quantities of sand 
along its banks while in flood. # 

Rivers of the Deccan The chief rivers of the Deccan are : the 
Nerbuddah and the Tuplee flowing W. ; and the Mahanada , the Goda - 
very, and the Krishna , flowing E. — The Nerbuddah is one of the largest 
rivers which have their rise in the interior of India. It source is near that 
of the Sone ; hut it flows nearly due W. to the gulf of Cambay, which it 
reaches after a ‘straight course of about 750 miles. — The Tuplee, or Ta- 
pati , or Sural river , has a winding course of about 460 miles. — The 
Mahanada , or Kullak , rises in the mountains of Bundelcund, and flows 
by various channels into the bay of Bengal — The Godavery has its source 
in the Western Ghauts. Its course may be estimated at 850 miles, ex- 
tending nearly across from sea to sea. This river is held very sacred by 
the Hindoos of the Deccan. — The Krishna likewise rises in the. western 
Ghauts, and flows eastward, forming a delta near Masulipatam, after a 
course of nearly 650 miles. In no other part of India are the rivers of 
so little avail for useful purposes as among the hilly districts where the 
Krishna- and its branches are situated. They usually occupy dells that 
are very narrow, and the steep sides of the intervening hills pour the rains 
into the rivers as fast as they descend. 

The Pennar and Cavery.] The Pennar rises about the middle of the 
table-land of Balaghaut, and flows N. for the first 100 miles of its course ; 
it then turns E., and, about 60 miles from the sea, crosses from a ghaut 
in the hills into the low country, its final termination being a little below 
Nellore, and its whole course about 850 miles. — The Cavery descends 
into the plain of the Carnatic, a river of considerable magnitude. When 
it reaches the low country it divides into many branches, and when it ar- 
rives at the sea it forms a wider delta than any other river in the penin- 
sula. 

Lakes.'] There are few lakes in India. The Chilka lake, which sepa- 
rates the Northern Circars from the Kuttah district towards the sea, is one 
of the principal. It has evidently been formed by the ocean breaking 
over the flat sandy shore. It is about 35 miles in length by 8 in breadth. 
— The lake of Pullicat , on the coast of the Carnatic, has had a similar 
origin. It extends 33 miles from N. to S., and is 1 1 miles across in the 
broadest part. — The Coloir lake is formed by the waters deposited by^tlio 
Krishna aud Godavery during the period of inundation, in a vast hollow 
betwixt these rivers, 47 miles from E. to W. by 14 in breadth. — In North 
Canara there is an extensive lake, called the lake of Onore, which reaches 
nearly to the Ghauts. 

Canals.] The Pennar and Tripapaloro rivers, in the Carnatic, are 
connected near Port St David by a canal of about 1800 yards in length. 
— In 1803 a canal was made from the Black town of Madras to Ennore, 
which is 10,500 yards in length. — The canal drawn from the Jumna to 
Delhi, a distance of more than 100 miles, the work of the Mahommedan 
sovereign, was repaired and cleansed by the Bengal government in 1810. 


CHAP. III.— CLIMATE-SOIL— PRODUCTIONS. 

Climate.] The climate of India is much affected by the three great 
modifying causes of position in latitude, the nature of the surrounding 
region, and the form of the surface. It has been said of India that it has 
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only two seasons, — the dry and the. rainy, produced by the S.W. and 
N.W. monsoons. But the truth is, it is southern and peninsular India only 
that is governed by the monsoons. The commencement of the year may 
be considered as the time of general tranquillity of the elements in India. 
About the middle, or towards the end of April, the rain begins to fall 
along the Ghauts, but the full violence of the monsoon does not take place 
till towards the end of May. As we proceed northward, the monsoon is 
neither so early nor so violent. As far as respects the rainy season, the 
climate of that part of India to which the monsoons extend is, upon the 
whole, very regular. When the S.W. monsoon prevails, the Malabar coast 
is deluged with rain ; when the N.E. monsoon commences, about the mid- 
dle of October, the rainy season on the Coromandel coast begins. The 
winter-months are cold upon the high grounds in Hyderabad, and even in 
the neighbourhood of Mysore. At Delhi the winter’s cold is sometimes 
3° or 4° below freezing in December, at which time the thermometer is as 
low as 52° during the night at Calcutta, and not above 86° during the day. 
The temperature during winter is higher on the E. than on the W. coast. 
Taking Madras and Bombay as medium stations on the two coasts, the 
difference in winter-temperature may be stated at 7°, — Madras being 71°, 
and Bombay 64". In April and May, before the showers, the thermome- 
ter at Calcutta rises to 1 10", and a coup dc soldi is almost the certain re- 
sult of exposing oneself to the direct rays of the sun. Towards the north- 
ern mountains the warm season is comparatively late. 

Diseases. ] It will be easily apprehended, that miasma, or malaria, 
must be very preval* nt in this country, especially in the tracts contiguous 
to the larger rivers. The incessant decomposition of animal matter, the 
insalubrious exhalations from the dense low jungles, the presence of ex- 
tensive forests, an ' the extent of rice-grounds, are all powerful sources of 
malaria in this country ; and it seems to be an established fact, that mias- 
matic influence generates ague, remittent fever, malignant continued fever, 
dysentery, and disorders of the liver and spleen. In the Bengal presi- 
dency, fever is most frequent in the rainy and hot seasons, — dysentery and 
diarrhoea during the rainy and cold seasons, — and hepatitis and cholera in 
the hot season. The banks of the Hoogley and the district of Jessore, 
Moorshadabad, Gun d wan a, and Cuttach, are considered very unhealthy 
places. The prevailing diseases in the presidency of Madras arc fever, 
dysentery, and hepatitis, and the sickliest period is about the commence- 
ment of the monsoon, or from August to November. In Travancore, dis- 
eases of the liver appear to he particularly endemic among Europeans. 
The presidency of Bombay is the least salubrious. The singular affection 
of hemeralopia, or night-blindness, is very frequent among the natives. 
Pulmonary and bronchial affections are said to accompany fever in the 
northerly provinces. Rheumatism is the disorder of the elevated districts 
of the northern provinces of Hindustan. Dr Ranken considers, as the 
primary cause of the endemic disorders to which Europeans are subject in 
India, an excess of heat amounting, on an average, to 30" above the tem- 
perature of Great Britain. At the same time, it must be confessed that 
Europeans are seldom sufficiently -attentive to their diet and regimen in 
warm climates. Nothing can be more pernicious to a European constitu- 
tion, under such a climate as that of India, than the practice of consuming 
a quantity of fish, meat, and eggs at breakfast ; rich soups, roast meat, and 
fowl at tiffen, with the usual allowance of wine, and occasionally malt 
liquor. 

iv 3 o 
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Soil.] The soil of India may be generally described as fertile, and 
perhaps exhibits fewer varieties than might be expected in so vast a tract 
of country. The depth of vegetable earth is in some places not less than 
six feet. The substratum of the soil in Hindustan Proper is in many 
places calcareous ; in other parts it is clay or rock. 

Productions.] We can only devote a few hints to the natural his- 
tory of this country, rich though it indeed be both in vegetable and mi- 
neral treasures. 

Vegetable Kingdom.] India produces those species of grain which are 
most common to Europe ; but rice, as it forms the chief food of the inha- 
bitants, is the great object of culture, and is a grain which the levelness of 
the country peculiarly fits it for producing. There are no fewer than 27 
varieties of it cultivated ; and under the best cultivation the land brings 
forth crops all the year round. The Hindoos equal not the Chinese in 
their attention to manuring ; but the superior fertility of their country 
renders it less necessary. This fertility has probably been the cause of 
the prevalent slightness of cultivation ; at any rate it sufficiently compen- 
sates for the defect. Maize seems next to rice to be the most extensive 
crop, at least in the western provinces, but wheat and barley are likewise 
successfully cultivated. Sugar-canes and cotton are reared in many places ; 
but the tobacco of Hindostan is said to be inferior to that of America, 
probably because it is cured with less skill, and perhaps with less atten- 
tion. Mulberry-trees are carefully reared for the purpose of breeding silk- 
worms ; this being the country from which the western parts of the world 
have been supplied with these animals. Indian silk, however, is considered 
inferior to China silk by 9, and to Italian silk by 1 1 per cent. 

The impenetrable forests with which some parts of Hindostan are co- 
vered have been already mentioned. The species of trees are very nu- 
merous. Among them may be distinguished several species of the nu- 
merous and peculiar family of palms, of which that producing the cocoa- 
nut ( cocos nucifera ,) is the most remarkable. This palm is seldom seen 
wild ; but is every where cultivated on account of its nuts, which, in the 
eastern countries, are chewed with betel. A vigorous tree will yield 500 
full grown nuts in the season. On the coasts of Malabar and Canara 
these palms are very abundant. The large fan-palm has leaves of which 
one is sufficient to cover ten men, and only three or four to thatch a cot- 
tage. The leaves of the smaller fan-palm are used as paper, and from its 
trank, as also from the nut-bearing palm, is procured a liquor called pah i- 
toddy , the palm wine of Africa, which becomes arrack after it has under- 
gone the vinous fermentation ; and, when boiled down to a syrup, is called 
jagary, and serves as a substitute for sugar. The plantain produces a 
fruit, which in many places is used as bread, and the teak-tree ( Tectona 
grandis) is said to excel British oak in the building of vessels. The bam- 
boo ( Bambusa arundinaceaj is a most valuable tree, or, to speak more 
correctly, reed. It will shoot up to the height of 60 feet in a season ; in 
one year it attains its full growth, and during the next the wood consoli- 
dates. 

The fruits of Hindostan are very numerous. Cocoa-nuts and plantains 
have just been mentioned ; to these may be added pomegranates, citrons, 
dates, almonds, grapes, ananas or pine-apples, and tamarinds. In the north- 
ern provinces, apples and pears are plentiful. Oranges and lemons are 
also found, but are said to be of an inferior quality. The fruit called man- 
go is said to be one of the most exquisite of all the fruits of India. It is 
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found abundantly to the westward of the bay of Bengal. But the man- 
gisteen is the most delicious fruit that grows in British India. The durion 
is a fruit of a most offensive smell and exquisite taste. The small fruited 
banana has in all ages been the food of the Indian philosophers. 9 

Many trees and shrubs useful in medicine or the various arts are found, 
though in these respects the country cannot vie with the* Eastern archipelago. 
Among those used in medicine are the cassia Jisiula , mix vomica , and the 
laurus cassia. Among those useful in the arts, are the tree whoso gum 
is well-known by the name of gamboge , and the ccesalpina sappan used 
in dying red. The cotton-tree also flourishes here. Many of the trees 
yield wood of a beautiful grain, capable of the finest polish, and conse- 
quently much used in cabinet-work. San dal -wood is almost exclusively 
confined to the S.W. of Mysore. The pepper-vine is found native in 
some places of India. The papaver oriental ? , from which opium is ob- 
tained, thrives in almost all the provinces. Indigo is cultivated on a large 
scale in Bengal, Bahar, Oude, and Agra. The value of this article an- 
nually produced in India was recently estimated at £3,000,000. 

• Zoology.'] The zoology of India is extensive, but our limits preclude 
us entering into details. Among the domestic or tame animals, may be 
enumerated : elephants, buffaloes, oxen, horses, asses, and mules. The 
Indian elephants differ from those of Africa in having the transverse ridges 
of enamel in the teeth smaller, and more numerous, and a toe more upon 
each foot. Nine feet is the standard height for male elephants, and such 
an animal will carry a lead of nearly a ton. The dromedary is found in 
some places, but appears not to be common in every part of Hindostan. 
The horses are numerous ; b :.t as the breed is not equal to that of Arabia, 
the wealthy me si \lie I from that country and from Britain. The oxen 
and buffaloes arc f a large size ; they are always used in carriages, and 
sometimes they are made use of in riding. When intended for these pur- 
poses, they are trained to a step quicker than that which is natural to them, 
and are managed by a rope fastened to a ring which is passed through the 
gristle of the nose. The sheep have large tails, and they are covered with 
hair instead of wool, except in the northern districts ; and even there, per- 
haps from want of care, the wool is of a bad quality. The wild beasts 
are numerous, particularly in such parts of the country as are hut thinly 
peopled. The lion has been supposed to be unknown in Hindostan, 
hut our countrymen have both hunted and killed lions in the neighbourhood 
of Bombay. The chief haunts of the tiger are near the banks of the (hinges. 
His leap is .said to he sometimes not less than 100 feet — an assertion in it- 
self not very probable, and the truth of which it would be difficult to as- 
certain. It is from this spring that the tiger gets his name : he, as it were, 
shoots himself at his prey, and tiger , in the Armenian language, signifies 
* an arrow/ If at the first leap he misses his prey, he is said by some 
naturalists to retire without ever making a second attempt ; hut this is con- 
tradicted by others, who affirm, that, in pursuit of his prey, he sometimes 
makes use of his speed in running, no less than of his agility in leaping. 
Thq minor animals of prey are: leopards, jackals, wolves, hears, wild 
hoars, panthers, hyaenas, lynxes, and foxes. In the forests near the Circars, 
the ourang outang is found, and apes and monkeys of different kinds are 
plentiful. The rhinoceros is common in northern Hindostan, and is said 

u Trees are rented in Bengal just as lands and houses are in this country. A mango 
tree produces one rupee annually, a cocoa nut eight anas, a jack one rupee, a tamarind 
one rupee, a betel-nut four anas, a date two anas, a lime four anas. 
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to occur in some of the isles of the Ganges. Different kinds of antelopes 
are numerous ; with red deer, fallow-deer, musk deer, and elks. In the 
northern parts are many species of small animals, among which may be 
mentioned the musk-weasel. 

The birds and insects of India are remarkable for their number and 
beauty. The radiant hues of the peacock still gild the thickets in all parts 
of the country ; and all the domestic fowls now common in Europe, seem 
to be natives of this part of Asia, from which they have been successively 
carried to other countries. The inhabitants are tormented by innumerable 
swarms of flies, white ants, musquitoes, and bugs. Scorpions, snakes, and 
rats are plentiful ; with lizards of a green colour, and of a harmless nature. 
The Ganges is inhabited by a species of crocodile, which has a false belly 
into which it receives its young in the time of danger. Nowhere are the 
serpent-tribe more formidable, either for their muscular strength, or their 
poison. 

Mineralogy .] Generally speaking, India may be considered as what 
geologists style a primitive country, the rocks being commonly granite or 
syenite. * Animal and vegetable remains do not appear to be numerous 
either in the rock or the soil of India. This part of Asia has been cele- 
brated, from the earliest ages, for its diamonds. Stones of this kind are 
now found in Brazil, but they are of a quality greatly inferior. The most 
remarkable Indian diamond-mines are those near Visiapour belonging to 
the Mahratlas, and Golconda, in the territories of the nizam ; at Colore, on 
the southern bank of the Kristna, there is another diamond-mine. The 
other places mentioned as productive of diamonds are : a district of the 
river Mahanada, south of Sumbulpour, — Gandicotta, on the southern bank 
of the Ponnar, — and Penna, in the territory of Bundelcund, south of the 
Jumna. Those various mines give employment to a great number of work- 
men. It is said that the recent extension of British territory into the Bir- 
man dominions has given us possession of several very rich diamond-mines 
in that quarter. The other kinds of precious stones found in this country 
are sapphires and rubies ; but the latter are more frequently found in the 
territories belonging to the Birman empire. Gold, which is said to exist 
among the mountains of Tibet, and to he washed down by the branches of 
the Ganges which proceed from these mountains, is not known to exist in 
Ilindostan. Some travellers aflirm that in this country there are mines of 
silver; while others assert that it affords no indications of that metal. We 
are certain that if it be at all found, the quantity is extremely small ; since 
the inhabitants, from the earliest ages have constantly demanded bullion in 
exchange for their commodities, while, by strict laws, its exportation lias 
been prohibited. Mines of lead, iron, and copper, are said to exist ; but 
these metals appear to he scarce. It appears from discussions in the Bom- 
bay journals that the coal long known to exist in Cutch promises to be of 
use in steam navigation. As yet, however, the specimens which have been 
tried have been found to be of a bad quality ; but when it is considered 
that they have been procured without digging, where the stratum has ap- 
peared on the surface, or, as it is called, has 4 cropped out,’ the result cannot 
be deemed discouraging. Surprise has been justly expressed that the court 
of directors have never employed Europeans of science to ascertain what 
mineral riches are to be found throughout their vast territories. The dis- 
covery of good coal in Cutch might vevy much facilitate the steam-navi- 
gation of the Red Bea, the route by which a steam communication between 
India and Europe is mo9t practicable. In one of the Bombay papers the 
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island of Socotra is pointed out as an eligible place for the deposit of coal 
in the event of this navigation being attempted. 


CHAP. IV. — INHABITANTS — MANNERS AND CUSTOMS— RE- 
LIGION— LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

We have already stated, that any estimate of the immense population of 
India, must be a mere approximation ; and have given the elements of one 
approximation, by which it is reckoned at 134,000,000. 

Hindoos."] The Hindoos, or native inhabitants, still form the most nu- 
merous tribe in this country, “ though there are differences in the personal 
appearance of the Hindus, in some cases arising from the districts of 
which they are natives, and in others from the nature of their occupations, 
yet” — observes a sensible writer in the ‘ Picture of India,’ an admirable 
book recently published — “ yet there is generally speaking, a family like- 
ness among them, which sufficiently marks them as one people. The 
mountaineers of the north are strong and muscular ; the inhabitants of the 
south of more slender frame ; but they are generally what one would term 
‘ clean made,’ and capable of enduring much more, both of privation and 
fatigue, than one would, at first sight, be disposed to believe. They are 
unlike any of the races that have been found, as it is usual to say, native 
in tropical countries. Their features are much liner than those of any of 
the. Negro races, and they have neither the fiery eye nor the sinister 
look of the Malays • at the same time, they are without the impassioned 
aspect of the Arabs and Persians. The general expression is soft and re- 
tiring ; but there is a dasli of cunning about it ; and when a Hindu hum- 
bles himself to the dust before you, you are not wholly free from the ap- 
prehension of treachery. Perhaps that has been produced by the long ha- 
bit that has been forced upon them by their oppressive rulers, of conceal- 
ing their circumstances lest they should be plundered. On the part of the 
low castes, it no doubt arises in so far from the inferior situation in which 
they find themselves, without any blame on their part, or merit on that of 
those on account of whom they are bumble ; and in the Brahmins there is 
often a most hypocritical expression occasioned by the overacting of pre- 
tended sanctity. 

“ The face of the Hindu is oval, with a reasonable but not very large*, 
forehead ; the eyes have a tinge of yellow in the white, and the black of 
the iris is soft and dull ; their eye-brows are in general well-formed, the 
mouth and nose of rather a European cast, though the former has a little 
the character of that of the Jews. The hair is black and long, but rather 
soft, and has no natural tendency to curl. The females of the inferior 
castes, from the harsh treatment they meet with, and the severe labour 
they must undergo, are of diminutive stature, never handsome, and very 
early in life have a haggard appearance ; but even then they are capable of 
enduring a great deal of fatigue, and in some of the mountain-districts the 
wjiole labour of the field devolves upon them, the men being trained to 
arms. The women of the high castes are very different ; their forms are 
delicate and graceful, their limbs finely tapered and rounded, their features 
mild, their eyes dark and languishing, their hair fine and long, their com- 
plexions glowing, as if they were radiant, and their skins remarkably po- 
lished and soft. The only feature about them that does not quite harmo- 
nize with European notions of female symmetry, is the size and projection 
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of their ears ; but, with this exception, nothing can be more lithe and 
sylph-like than a genuine Hindu beauty .” 10 

“ The dress of the Hindus is remarkably simple, and, except in the fine- 
ness of the cotton-cloth of which it is made, there is very little difference 
in that of the rich and the poor, the distinction of the former consisting 
more in their jewels and attendants. The two grand divisions of the Hin 
du or Brahminical faith, are distinguished by the position of a white line 
on the face, which is made with chunam or lime — rather chalk and 
clay mixed — found in some holy places in Gujerat. The followers of Siva 
wear the line perpendicular, and those of Vishnu horizontal. The adora- 
tion of Siva has at one time been more prevalent on the west coast, and 
that of Vishnu on the east ; but they are now in so far blended. Still the 
Brahmins of Siva, on some parts of the west, consider themselves of a 
caste so transccndently high and holy, that they will not eat with those 
of any other place. The distinguishing badge of the castes is a string 
tied round the shoulders; the number, form, colour, and order of the 
th leads in which, indicate the particular rank that the wearer holds in 
his caste. No member of an inferior caste is however allowed to wear 
so many threads in the string as the very lowest order of the caste above 
him ; and the Sudra is not permitted to wear any string. The men in 
India have two fashions of dress, — one which they are described as hav- 
ing worn in the days of the Romans, and no one knows how long before 

10 “ I thought it remarkable that though most of the male deities are represented of a 
deep brown colour, like the natives of the country, the females are usually no less red 
and white than our porcelain beauties, as exhibited in England. Hut it is evident from 
the expressions of most of the Indians themselves, from the style of their amatory poe- 
try, and other circumstances, that they consider fairness as a part of beauty, and a proof 
of noble blood. They do not like to be called black, and although the Abyssinians, 
who are sometimes met with in the country, are very little darker than they them- 
selves are, their jest -books are full of taunts on the charcoal complexion of the ‘ II ub~ 
shee.’ Much of this lias probably arisen from their having been so long subjected to 
the Moguls, and other conquerors originally from more northern climates, and who 
continued to keep up the comparative fairness of their stock by frequent importation of 
northern beauties. India, too, has been always, and long before the Europeans came 
hither, a favourite theatre for adventurers from Persia, Greece, Tartary, Turkey, and 
Arabia, all white men, and all iq their turn possessed themselves of wealth and power. 
These circumstances must have greatly contributed to make a fair complexion fashion- 
able. It is remarkable, however, to observe how surely all these classes of men in a 
few generations, even without any intermarriage with the Hindoos, assume the deep 
olive tint, little less dark than a Negro, which seems natural to the climate. The Por- 
tuguese natives form unions among themselves alone, or if they can, with Europeans. 
Yet the Portuguese have, during a three hundred years’ residence in India, become as 
black as Cadres. Surely this goes far to disprove the assertion, which is sometimes 
made, that climate alone is insufficient to account for the difference between the Negro 
and the European. It is true, that in the Negro are other peculiarities which the In- 
dian has not, and to which the Portuguese colonist shows no symptom of approxima- 
tion, and which undoubtedly do not appear to follow so naturally from the climate as 
that swarthiness of complexion which is the sole distinction between the Hindoo and 
the European. But if heat produces one change, other peculiarities of climate may 
produce other and additional changes ; and when such peculiarities have three or four 
thousand years to operate in, it is not easy to fix any limits to their power. 1 am in- 
clined, after all, to suspect that onr European vanity leads us astray in supposing that 
our own is the primitive complexion ; which 1 should rather suppose was that of the 
Indian, half-way between the two extremes, and perhaps the most agreeable to the eye 
and instinct of the majority of the human race. A colder climate, and a constant use 
of clothes, may have blanched the skin as effectually as a burning sun and nakedness 
may have tanned it ; and 1 am encouraged in this hypothesis by observing, that of ani- 
mals the natural colours are generally dusky and uniform, while whiteness and a varie- 
ty of tint almost invariably follow domestication, shelter from the elements, and a mix- 
ed and unnatural diet. Thus, while hardship, additional exposure, a greater decree of 
heat, and other circumstances with which we are unacquainted, may have deteriorated 
the Hindoo Into a Negro, opposite causes may have changed him into the progressively 
lighter tints of the Chinese, the Persian, the Turk, the Russian, and the Englishman. 
—Bishop Heber's Indian Journal . 
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them ; the other has been in part adopted from the Mahommedans, though 
with such difference that the one can never be mistaken for the other. 
The ancient dress consisted of three pieces of cotton-cloth, one fastened 
round the waist, and falling down as far as the knee, — the second wrap- 
ped round the body, — and the third twisted round the head. The Ma- 
liommedan imitation consists of cotton-drawers down to the ankles, a 
long robe of cotton crossed on the breast, and tied round the body with 
a scarf; but to distinguish them from the Mahommedans, who fasten the 
robe on the right side, the Hindus fasten it on the left. A turban forms 
part of this dress, but it is easily distinguished from the Moorish turban. 
This is the regular dress of the Hindus ; but many of the poorer classes 
have only a piece of cloth wrapped round the loins ; while in the cold dis- 
tricts they have a thicker piece of cloth, oftentimes of woollen, and some- 
times of British manufacture, resembling the pamho of the South Ameri 
cans, which answers all the purposes of a robe, a mantle, and a bed. This 
covering of all work is most frequent in the Balaghaut country, and among 
the mountaineers in the north. The head is usually shaved, except a small 
lock on the hinder part, and a pair of small mustachios. • 

u The dress of the females is very elegant, arid upon a fine form it is far 
more classical than the fashionable bundles of knots, tatters, and ends of 
ribbon, with two bushel sleeves, and head-dresses as broad as the umbrella 
over a palanquin, which, in the present year (1830), give the belles of Eng- 
land an outline, which if it should please nature to till up with flesh and 
blood, would certainly render them of all created beings the most shape- 
less, or. at any rate, the most unmeaning in shape, either for use or for or- 
nament. The close part of the Hindu female dress is a jacket with half 
sleeves, which fits tight to the shape, and covers but does not conceal the 
bust ; and tins, in emales of rank, is made of rich silk. The remainder of 
the dress is the shalice, a large piece of silk or cotton, which is wrapped 
round the middle, and contrived to fall in graceful folds, till it be below 
the ankle on one leg, while it shows a part of the other ; it is gathered 
into a hunch in front, and the upper end crosses the breast, and is thrown 
forward again over the shoulder, or over the head like a veil. The belles 
prolong their dark eye-lashes by lines of black drawn from the corners of 
the eyes ; and the palms of their hands, their nails, the soles of their feet, 
and sometimes also the roots of their hair, are tinted red. The women of 
the lower castes seldom wear any thing but the shalice of pure white cot- 
ton, but even then, upon a graceful figure, the method of arranging it looks 
very handsome. The hands and feet are always adorned with rings and 
other ornaments, and sometimes a jewel is worn from the nose. Even the 
working-girls have their anklets and armlets of glass, tin, brass, or tutenag> 
and sometimes of silver The higher classes wear a kind of slippers, or 
sandals, which are long, turned up, and sometimes ornamented at the 
points ; hut the poorer classes go barefooted. The ornaments that are 
worn upon the person are the only costly articles in the establishment of a 
Hindu, but they are of a nature not soon to wear out, and they never be- 
come unfashionable. Whether it be that the cotton-wool suffers from the 
long sea-carriage, or that the manipulation by the delicate fingers of the 
women, or the art of spinning, works the thread into a finer consistency, 
the cotton-cloth of India is certainly much more durable than that which 
is made in Europe, so that clothing costs very little. It seems, indeed, 
that the cotton goods of England are not at all adapted for the natives of 
India ; their habits are permanent, and both that and their capacity for 
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buying require that their clothing should be permanent too. The cottons 
of England are better suited to a people among whom fashion is continual- 
ly shifting. A considerable quantity of cotton-twist and yarn has, however, 
of late years, been sent from Britain to India, because the spinning by 
machinery is cheaper than even by the fingers of Hindus ; but it is doubt- 
ful whether much of the cloth that is wove from that yam be worn by the 
natives of India, as, being a mercantile speculation, the greater part of it is 
probably dispersed in the country trade among the isles.” 

The houses of the Hindoos are said not to display that neatness and in- 
genuity which are visible in some of their other works. In the southern 
districts they seem to be constructed in such a form as to have some re- 
semblance to those of the Moors. Within the building is a kind of court, 
round which is a gallery ; and on one side is an open room in which the 
master of the house receives company. From this court, small doors con- 
duct into the interior apartments. In the northern parts, the houses consist 
of several floors. 

Castes .] No Hindoo can ever quit the caste to which, by birth, he be- 
longs ; to be expelled from it, is the greatest misfortune which can befal 
him. These divisions and subdivisions can have little intercourse with each 
other ; they never intermarry ; they will not even eat together, nor will they 
do so with any other, whatever be his profession, who belongs not to the 
same caste with themselves. The parias , or casteless, are abhorred by their 
countrymen ; they dare not enter a temple ; religion shrinks from their pre- 
sence ; they are employed in the meanest oflices ; and being by all accounted 
worthless, they consequently are for the most part infected with every vice. 
Of all the castes that of the Brahmins is accounted the most honourable. 
This caste, indeed, enjoys such exalted privileges that it has induced many, 
perhaps justly, to suspect that he who had influence sufficient to procure 
the institution of the castes, designed himself to he a Brahmin. The Brah- 
mins claim precedence even of princes, who belong to the second order. The 
greatest crime which can be committed is the murder of one of their num- 
ber ; and if a Brahmin he guilty of any crime, his punishment is much more 
mild than that which would he inflicted on a member of any of the other 
three orders. They are dedicated to religious services, so that they cannot 
accept the sovereignty, which indeed they even account beneath their dig- 
nity. In the most trivial affairs they claim precedence, which is always 
willingly allowed them. Thus, if one of them has occasion to cross a river 
along with others, he enters the boat first, — is first landed on the opposite 
side, — and then stalks away without paying for his passage. The second 
class consists of warriors ; and from them are chosen the sovereigns of the 
country, with their inferior rulers. The third class consists of such as are 
employed in agriculture and merchandise ; and the fourth class of labourers 
and artists of every description. This class is subdivided into other inferior 
classes, corresponding to the various ai ts and trades . 11 

11 The division of society into castes was not peculiar to I ndia ; hut had place also, ns wo 
have seen, in Persia, in Egypt, and in Assyria. Priests, soldiers, husbandmen, and arti- 
sans, formed, in the early history of all of these four countries, distinct- classes of families, 
inseparably attached, from generation to generation, to their respective professions, under 
the authority of customs, laws, and the mysterious prejudices of religion. Put this is the 
natural effect of civil association, and of the first progress of arts and knowledge, 
wherever these are not disturbed by conquest or dispersion. Art or knowledge takes 
its rise from beginnings extremely small. Necessity or chance makes one man more 
dexterous or skilful than his neighbours in some particular art. There are no periods 
of apprenticeship, no schools, no hooks, by means of which that knowledge or artificial 
dexterity which any one individual may have acquired, might he diffused through the 
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b Hindostan, religion regulates several matters, which in other coun- 
tries are reckoned indifferent. The Brahmins feed on rice, a kind of butter 

society to which he belongs. It can he communicated to none but his children and the 
members of his family, whose constant intercourse with him, and presence at his studies 
or labours, give them opportunities of learning from him such as others cannot enjoy, 
and to whom the relations of kindred and friendship may induce him to explain what he 
would carefully concetti from others. Hence any particular branch of art or knowledge 
becomes, of course, the inheritance of the posterity of its inventor. If it he of extraordinary 
importance, real or imaginary, to the uses of life, it is then anxiously withheld by its 
fortunate possessors from the discovery of other inquirers. If, in its application more 
mean and trival, it may, however, still serve to afford something of honour and emolu- 
ment to those to whom it is known ; while others will not eagerly strive to rival them 
in cultivating it. Besides, they to whom art or knowledge is exhibited, notin its prin- 
ciples, or in the ratio of its operations, hut simply in its rules and effects, are found to 
regard these with an awe and wonder which preclude all inquiry into their nature, and 
settle into a blind veneration for their immediate authors. And it is the spirit of ig- 
norance, and of that age of social life in which the means for the mutual communica- 
tion of knowledge are but few and imperfect, to dispose each man to sit down satisfied 
with the advantages, and under the restraints, as to art and knowledge, which he finds 
naturally attached to his own condition. Thus, then, are naturally and necessarily 
produced that difficulty in the communication of art or science, that incommunicative 
secrecy in their possessors, and that supine indifference or blind veneration iti those to 
whom they are unknown, which unavoidably tend to distribute the arts and professions 
among different families and tribes, and to produce permanent castes, by still confining 
the children to the practice of their father’s art, and to the study of the same knowledge 
which he knew. At the m igin of human society in Asia, the distinctions of profession and 
the subdivisions of labour were unknown. But, even before men could settle in the 
habits of agricultural industry, superior knowledge ami more mature experience, and the 
commanding infl uence of extraordinary piety or enthusiasm, had begun to produce a caste 
of priests. The science and pretences of one or two men descended from them exclu- 
sively to their own children and disciples. A race had thus acquired the advantages 
of superior mysterious knowledge, and oi fancied favour with heaven, and were, in 
consequence, enabled still to communicate to their descendants all their own artifices 
and knowledge, and thus to preserve to them the same influence and emoluments which 
they had tliemselw.^ .• .joyed. Agriculture once regularly and industriously culti- 
vated, its produce soe.i allured the rapacity of those who wandered about, strangers to 
sober labour, and distressed by the wants of idleness. They attempted to seize, by 
plundering violence, those necessaries which they were not themselves sufficiently in- 
dustrious to produce. In order that the husbandmen might at once pursue their la- 
bours and guard their possessions against pillage, they were now compelled to divide 
themselves into two bands, one of labourers, and one of men at arms. A new caste was 
thus naturally formed, and the society which had before consisted of priests and hus- 
bandmen only, was now composed of priests , husbandmen , and soldiers . Extraordinary 
dextevity and skill, acquired by one or two men, in the fabrication of the implements 
of labour, in fashioning the articles of dress, or in constructing houses, would soon give 
rise also to a caste of artisans . Conquest, usurpation, oppression, the whims of disordered 
fancy, and various other subordinate causes, occasioned many subdivisions of those 
principal castes ; and thus completed that curious fabric of social institution which the 
castes of Egypt, Assyria, and India, exhibit. Instead, then, of appealing anomalous 
and unaccountable in the history of mankind, these castes, into which society was an- 
ciently distributed in those four famous countries of the East, seem to have arisen 
necessarily from the general character of man, in the first stages of social life, and from 
the local nature of those wide, level, and fertile territories. This institution, when 
viewed in the light just mentioned, seems to be one great cause of the small progress 
which the Hindoos have made in the arts, when compared with the length of time dur- 
ing which they have certainly been a civilized people. However much writers may 
differ concerning the antiquity of Hindoo civilization, all agree that the inhabitants of 
Hindostan had arrived at a high pitch of civilization, when the nations of Europe, 
which now make the greatest figure, were still immersed in barbarity; yet the Hindoos 
have, since that period, made little farther progress in the arts of life, while the nations 
of Europe have left their woods, gradually advanced in knowledge, and attained that 
perfection to which the Hindoos, while they are divided into castes, may continue 
vainly to look forward. Those writers who applaud the institution of castes seem to 
have confounded it with that division of labour which has gi ven European workmen 
so much dexterity, and European manufactures so much perfection ; but these things 
are so very different, that it is amazing how they ever were confounded. lo divide the 
operations of a particular trade into many branches, and to train up workmen to each 
branch separately, tends to give them a dexterity which they could never otherwise 
icquire. But thus to subdivide the processes of manufacture, is not to oblige every 
man to adopt a particular department, whether he be qualified for it or not. Every 
individual is still left at liberty to choose ; and when the branches are multiplied, each 
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called ghe?, vegetables, spices, and milk. The last article is particularly 
esteemed, as it proceeds from the cow, an animal for which they have the 
greatest veneration. The warrior-tribe are permitted to eat the flesh of 
sheep, goats, and fowls. The merchants may feed on poultry and fish ; 
but the mechanics, or labourers, are prohibited from feeding on flesh or fish 
of any description. When religion has condescended to interfere in the 
articles of dress and food, we cannot expect that the more important affair 
of marriage should be left indifferent. Marriage is, by his religion, made 
incumbent on every Hindoo who has the smallest prospect of being able 
to maintain a family ; and, in a country so fertile as Hindostan, few indi- 
viduals have not this in their power. In this country, no man receives a 
dowry with his wife ; on the contrary, he makes presents to her parents, — 
a custom which must have proceeded from the ancient practice of purchas- 
ing wives. In all warm countries the sexes arrive at maturity much sooner 
than in temperate climates. The girls of Hindostan are capable of becom- 
ing mothers at eleven ; and, so anxious are parents to fulfil the duty of 
marrying their children, which is prescribed by their religion, that they 
often make the contract while the parties are yet children : deferring the 
consummation, till they arrive at the proper age. 

The Hindoos are described as being fond of processions, ceremonies, 
and rejoicings. An entertainment and procession are necessary when the 
contract of marriage is at first concluded ; others, more magnificent, follow 
when the marriage is consummated. The bride and bridegroom are car- 
ried about in the same palankeen, attended by their friends in palankeens, 
or on horses or elephants. If the parties are rich, the rejoicing continues 
several days; and presents of shawls and cotton-cloth are given to the 
principal guests, of whom the Brahmins are always part. The same rejoic- 
ings and festivity are repeated, when the young wife is first discovered to 
have become pregnant ; and it is almost unnecessary to add, the rejoicings 
are renewed when she has been safely delivered. But the feasts and cere- 
monies of the young couple are not yet concluded : unless the Brahmins 
have pronounced the day unlucky, the friends and relations are again as- 
sembled on the tenth after the child’s birth. If the day should be un- 
lucky, prayers are offered to avert calamity ; and the ceremonies conclude 
with the distribution of alms to the poor, and presents to the Brahmins. If 
the hoy belongs to either of the three first castes, when he assumes the 
string by which they are distinguished, new ceremonies, with presents to 
the Brahmins, become again requisite. 

While religion has been thus busy in the appointment of frivolous cere- 
monies, it is fortunate that more important matters have not been for- 
gotten. Every mother, unless prevented by sickness, is obliged to suckle 
her own child, — a duty which a species of luxury, not the most amiable, 
has caused to be too frequently neglected in some civilized countries. The 
laws, or rather the religion of Hindostan, permit a man to have several 
wives ; but unless the first wife be barren, the privilege is seldom made 
use of. In that case, however, a second wife is sometimes taken. If she 
also prove barren, instead of taking a third, a Hindoo usually adopts a 

has a better chance of finding something to which his inclinations and capacity are 
particularly fitted. To subdivide the various branches of weaving, and to leave every 
man to choose that branch to which he is particularly inclined, is very different from 
informing a particular man that he must be a weaver, whether nature meant him for one 
or not. The former is friendly to the exertions of native genius — the latter lays it 
under a mortifying restraint. *The former is the practice of the enlightened nations of 
Europe— the latter is the consequence of the Hindoo castes. 
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child from a relation. The general poverty of the inhabitants, may, per- 
haps be, in Ilindostan, as in many other places, the chief reason why the 
privilege of polygamy is so much neglected. 

Mohammedans , #c.] The next numerous class of inhabitants are 
Mahommedans, who may perhaps amount to one-eighth of the number of 
Hindoos. They are divided into the two great sects of Soonnces and 
Sheeahs $ the first of whom acknowledge Abubecker, Omar, and Osman, 
as the legitimate successors of Mahomet ; while the latter call these per- 
sonages usurpers, saying, that Ali was the first lawful khalif. Except in 
this point, there is not much difference in their respective articles of faith. 
They are also divided into the four great tribes of Shaikh, Syed , Patau , 
and Mogul . The first are either descended from Arabs, or converts to 
their religion ; the second claim their descent from Mahomet, and are the 
same as the Emirs of Turkey, but are generally descendants of Persians ; 
the third are Afghauns or their descendants ; and the fourth, persons of 
Mogul or Tartar origin. — The third class of inhabitants are the Seiks , 
who possess the province of Lahore. — The fourth class of inhabitants are 
Christians ; these are partly of old importation, and most numerous on the 
coast of Malabar, where they are divided into the Nestorian and Romish 
churches ; but there is also a considerable number of the descendants of 
the Portuguese, in different parts of the country. — The fifth class are Jews ; 
they principally inhabit the western coast, and are also divided into While 
and Black Jews. — The sixth are Par sees, or followers of Zoroaster ; they 
are principally to be found in Gujerat and Bombay, and are an industrious, 
active people. To these may be added Chinese, Africans, and people be- 
longing to every nation of Europe, with great numbers of the children of 
Europeans by native women. Taking the whole strangers and descen- 
dants of strangers in India, they do not amount to above one-seventh of 
the whole population. 

Europeans. Supposing the present population of India to amount to 
136,000,000, it is calculated that of this number there are not above 
40,000 Europeans, — or one European to 3,400 natives generally, — or, where 
they have the whole command of the government, one European to 2,125 
natives. It is evident that however equally distributed over the country 
this small number might be, they can produce comparatively little effect 
upon the modes of thinking or domestic habits of the vast multitude into 
which they have been interfused, especially when we consider that none of 
them purpose to remain permanently in the country, but only aim at making 
a fortune as rapidly as they can, and then retiring to spend it on the oppo- 
site side of the globe. They have no more social habits with the people — 
as Burke remarked — than if they still resided in England. Still, how- 
ever, the presence of Europeans in India appears the only chance for 
civilization — including under the term whatever knowledge is the most 
conducive to the introduction of true religion — that has ever, in the whole 
lapse of time, been afforded to the mighty mass of its wretched inhabi- 
tants. 

Religion of the Hindoos.] The customs of Ilindostan are so 
closely connected with its religion, that to describe the one, is in a great 
measure to delineate the other. The religion of the Hindoos is connected 
with the most minute details of private life. 

Deilies7\ The supreme God of the universe, according to the Hin- 
doos, is Brahm, or Brahma ; at whose word this universe came into exist- 
ence. Brahma, after the foundation of this world, created Bawaney , a 
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female divinity, called ‘ the mother of the gods/ From her proceeded 
Brimha, Vishnu, and Siva, three male deities, the principal ministers of 
Brahma, and personifications of his different energies. 

Brimha , said to represent the wisdom of God, rides on the flamingo, 
and has a crown on his head. He is generally represented with four 
hands. In one he has a sceptre, the ensign of his power ; in another the 
sacred books ; and in a third a circle, the emblem of eternity. To Brimha 
was committed the care of creating the things of this world. He created 
man, and laid the foundation of the castes, into which the Hindoos are 
divided. The Brahmins proceeded from his mouth ; the khetris from his 
arms ; the vaisy from his belly and thighs ; and the soudra from his feet. 
He composed the sacred volumes called Vedas , and delivered them to the 
Brahmins to he explained by them to the other castes. 

As Brimha represents the wisdom of the supreme Deity, Vishnu repre- 
sents his goodness employed in the preservation of all sublunary existence. 
He is said to have had several incarnations ; and he is represented under 
many fantastic forms, each having a supposed connexion with his nume- 
rous attributes. He sometimes ride9 on the garoora, a large kite ; some- 
times he is seen in the figure of a serpent with many heads ; sometimes in 
the form of a man with four hands and many heads, looking in every di- 
rection. 

Siva , who represents the power of the Deity employed in the correction 
of sublunary things, is represented as a man with a fierce look. He has a 
crescent on his head ; a serpent twisted about his neck ; and rides upon 
an ox. He is sometimes called Mahadeva , and presides over good and 
evil fortune. 

The god Brahma is the only divinity whom the Hindoos consider as 
being self-existing. All other deities have been brought into existence, in 
consequence of exertions of his power, and hold inferior offices in the ad- 
ministration of human affairs. 

Durham , or Yam Rajah, is the judge of the dead ; he holds a sceptre 
in his hand, and rides upon a buffalo. Chiler and Gopt are his assistants. 
The former reports the good actions of men, the latter their evil actions. 
Each of these likewise has his assistants, Chiter’s genius being stationed 
on the right hand, and Gopt’s on the left of each individual of the human 
race. 

Krishen and the nine Gopia correspond to the Grecian Apollo and the 
nine muses. Like Apollo, Krishen is represented as a young man, with 
an instrument resembling a flute. Indeed the instances in which the my- 
thology of the Hindoos corresponds to that of the Greeks and Romans, 
might induce us to believe that the former has been the original of the 
latter. — Kamae-deva, the god of love, corresponds to Cupid. His father 
is Maya, the general attractive power, and his mother, Retty , or Affec- 
tion, by whom may be understood Venus. Like the Cupid of the Greeks, 
the Kanue-deva of the Hindoos is furnished with a bow and arrows ; but 
the Hindoo conception of this weapon is still more highly poetical than 
that of the Grecian mythology, for the bow of Kamse-deva is of sugar- 
cane, or of the most fragrant flowers, and the string is of live bees. The 
number of his arrows is five ; and each of them is headed with an Indian 
blossom of a healing quality. — Lingam is the Priapu9 of the Greeks, and 
is worshipped by such unmarried women as desire husbands, and by such 
married women as desire children. — Vuroona is the god of the seas and 
waters, and represents Neptune. He rides on a crocodile. — /Eolus is re- 
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presented by Vayoo , the god of the winds, who carries a sabre in his 
hand, and rides on an antelope, the fleetest of animals.— The care of learn** 
ing is committed to Vreekaspaly , and a class of nymphs called Veedyad- 
hares, or professors of science. — Apiec , the god of fire, ride9 on a ram. — 
The earth is represented by a goddess called Vasoodka . — Pakrecta, or 
Nature, is represented as a beautiful young woman. — Soorya , the sun, 
sits in a chariot, and is drawn hy one horse. He has sometimes seven 
heads, and sometimes twelve. — Sangire , the wife of the sun, is the mother 
of the river Jumna. — Chandara , the moon, holds a rabbit in her hand, 
and sits in a chariot drawn by antelopes. — Ganes is the god of prudence. 
— Fame is known by many names, but is generally represented by a ser- 
pent with many tongues. — Virsavana, or Cob hair, the god of riches, rides 
on a white horse. — Darma Deva , the god of virtue, is sometimes repre- 
sented under the figure of a white bull. Among those numerous divinities 
it seems impossible to ascertain the superiority of rank. Many of them 
appear to be equal in dignity ; and particular deities have their own 
votaries, according to the suggestions of a prejudiced fancy. 

. Besides these gods, which are inferior not only to Brahma, but to his 
principal ministers, there are many demi-gods dispersed in the various 
regions of the air, the earth, and the waters. Of these demi-gods there 
are some whose exploits are said to have a remarkable coincidence with 
those of Bacchus, Hercules, Theseus, and the other divine heroes of Gre- 
cian fable. Their number appears to be infinite : some of them being 
assigned to the superintendence of almost every object in nature. They 
are by nature mortal ; but, by the use of a drink called am root, they acquire 
immortality. Most of the Hindoo idols are of clay, and very much re- 
semble in composition, colouring, and execution, though of course not in 
form, the more p.-ltry sort of images which are carried about in England 
for sale by the Lago di Como people. At certain times of the year, great 
numbers of these are in fact hawked about the streets of Calcutta in the 
same manner, on men’s heads. This is before they have been consecrated, 
which takes place on their being solemnly washed in the Ganges by a 
Brahmin pundit. Till this happens, they possess no sacred character, and 
are frequently given as toys to the children, and used as ornaments of 
rooms, which when hallowed they could not be, without giving great 
offence to every Hindoo who saw them thus employed. 

Ceremonies.^ The ceremonies of the religious worship of the Hindoos 
consist in prayers, fasting, visiting the temples, and performing certain ac- 
tions accounted sacred. A Hindoo prays three times daily,— in the morn- 
ing, at noon, and in the evening. During prayer, he turns his face towards 
the East; and like the Mahommedans, he always washes before he takes 
meat, and frequently at other times. To bathe in the water of the Ganges 
is a ceremony highly religious, and efficacious in purifying from many 
offences. Running water is always preferred for ablutions when it can be 
obtained. Sacrifices are offered to the gods, hut no living creature is ever 
killed for that purpose, — the doctrine of transmigration rendering the kill- 
ing of an animal an impious rather than a religious action. A tradition is 
said to prevail, that living sacrifices were formerly common in India. If 
this ever was the case, it must have been before the doctrines of the Brah- 
mins and the transmigration of the soul were established. Incense, flow- 
ers, fruit, and money, are the common offerings. Pilgrimages to holy 
places form a great part of the ceremonial of the Hindoo faith. ' The 
places of these were usually those that were the most inaccessible ; such 
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as mountain-tops, hot springs, cascades, caves, the junctions of rivers, and 
wild and pestilent places by the sea-shore. The multitudes that still throng 
to some of these places are immense. To detail the numerous absurd 
ceremonies performed by the Hindoos, in the worship of their various 
gods, would neither interest nor entertain the reader. The rites are dic- 
tated by the Brahmins and the sacred books, and are as absurd and unmean- 
ing as they can possibly be. Our limits are totally inadequate to describe 
their various ' institutions of fasting, and different kinds of penance, and 
degrees of self-castigation, before which the observances of Roman Ca- 
tholics dwindle into trifles. Nor have the imaginations of the Hindoos 
been less successful in varying the nature and degrees of their penances. 
Some of them, in order to advance their religious interests, will hold their 
hands above their heads till they be withered and incapable of motion ; 
others again keep them on their breasts ; while others hold them constantly 
shut till they are penetrated by the nails. Some chain themselves to a 
particular spot, which they resolve never to quit , others vow never to lie 
down, so that they are obliged to sleep in a perpendicular posture, leaning 
against £ prop. And one man is mentioned, who, by way of penance, 
undertook to measure the distance between Benares and Juggernaut with 
his body, — continually rising and laying himself down for that purpose ! 

Among the Hindoos, the immortality of the soul is a universal tenet; 
and the transmigration of the soul is a doctrine no less universal. This 
world, therefore, is by the I Iindoos considered both as a state of probation, 
and as a state of reward and punishment. Their hell is called Narc/cha , 
and contains many mansions of diflerent degrees of punishment, into 
which individuals are introduced according to their various degrees of 
guilt. When they have continued in this place during a period sufficient 
to expiate their offences, they are sent back to this world, to animate 
other bodies, of which the nature corresponds to their former behaviour ; 
and when at last, by repeated transmigrations, they have been cleared from 
every impurity which adheres to mortals, they are conveyed to the hea- 
venly regions, where they are absorbed into the universal Spirit. This, by 
some, is supposed to denote annihilation; by others it is supposed to de- 
note an introduction into unbounded felicity. 

Sultecs^ The religion of Hindustan makes it meritorious, though not 
absolutely incumbent, in widows to burn themselves on the same pile with 
the body of their deceased husband. Detailed accounts of this dreadful 
ceremony have been often given to the public ; we subjoin a brief descrip- 
tion of a suttee, in the words of a respectable traveller, who was an eye- 
witness of it . 12 Undoubtedly the practice of burning is very ancient, sane- 

18 “The person whom I saw,” says Hodges, “was of the misty (merchant) tribe or 
caste: a class of people whom we should naturally suppose exempt from the high and 
impetuous pride of rank, and in whom the natural desire to preserve life should in 
general predominate, undiverted from its proper course by a prospect of posthumous 
fame. 1 may add, that these motives are greatly strengthened by the exemption of this 
class from that infamy with which the refusal is inevitably branded in their superiors. 
Upon my repairing to the spot, on the banks of the river, where the ceremony was to 
take place, 1 found the body of the man on a bier, and covered with linen, already 
brought down and laid at the edge of the river. At this time, about ten in the morn- 
ing, only a few people were assembled, who appeared destitute of feeling at the ci&a- 
strophe that was to take place, I may even say that they displayed the most perfect 
apathy and indifference. After waiting a considerable time, the wife appeared, attended 
by the 13 rami ns, and music, with some few relations. The procession was slow and 
solemn ; the victim moved with a steady and firm step ; and apparently with a perfect 
composure of countenance, approached close to the body of her husband, where for 
some time they halted. She then addressed those who were near her, with composure, 
and without the least trepidation of voice or change of countenance. She held in her 
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tioned by a variety of forms, and encouraged by all the charms of oriental 
imagery, as will appear from the following quotations from the sacred 
books of the Hindoos : “ The woman who burns with the body of her 
husband after his death shall be considered like Uroondhuttee, wife of the 
Itushee Vashista (who is fixed in the heavens as a constellation by the 
side of her husband, translated as one of the stars of Ursa Major , the 
seven bright stars of which constellation Indian astronomers distinguish by 
the name's of the seven great Prushccs) ; as his wife was famous for her 
virtue, and was rewarded by a place in heaven, so will a woman who 
burns likewise obtain a place by her husband in heaven.” Ujirah writes, 
“ As a snake-catcher with force seizes the snake and drags him from his 
bob*, so the virtuous woman by force drags her husband up to heaven, 
washing away his sins by doing suttee, and obtains happiness for both.” 
In the Gu root Pooran , Vishnoo says, u As an innocent man, who stands a 
trial by ordeal fire, is thereby cleared of the crime charged against him, 
and sutlers no harm or pain, so a woman who burns with her husband’s 
body sutlers no pain in her soul from the act of burning her body. As 
the seven metals, by being heated in the fire, become purifieTl from 
dross, but aie not themselves consumed, so a woman who burns herself 
feels as if bathing in nectar.” The Ni ninny n Sindhoo says, speaking of 
a woman ?.<>t permitted to burn on tin* same pile with her husband, — 
(i A woman should burn, because she thereby obtains absolution for the 
sins of both, and enables him and herself tt escape hell ; moreover, she 
obtains for both the rewards for all the heavens, and finally, she is ab- 
sorbed in Bramlci tuong with him, remaining his wife in the interme- 
diate transmigrations in thi: world, in which they shall be blessed with 
i>.sue, riches, and he: good things.” slnvet says, “ Hear my words, 
spoken of a wos an who burns after the death of her husband. As a 
woman has three krorees and a half (35,000,000) of hairs upon her 
h>»dy, for every hair shall she enjoy a thousand years in heaven. A 
woman who burns alter the death of her husband expiates the sins of 
her faiher’s and of her mother’s, and of her father-in-law’s relations.” 
Shunkr, in his Sinri(t<% says, 14 The woman who burns with her husband’s 
body shall live with him in heaven among the gods for three and a half 
krorees of heavenly years, each day of the gods being equal to one 
mortal year.’ Still there can ho no d >ubt that the Hindoo women were 

left baud a cocoa nut, in which s a red colour mixed up, and dipping in it tin; fore- 
finger of her right h:n> 1, she marked those near her, to whom she wished to show the 
lu*t act of aUt'iiliou. At this time I stood dose to her, she observed me attentively, 
and with the colour marked me on the forehead. She might he about twenty-four or 
fiv* years of age, a time of life when the bloom of beauty has generally tied the cheek 
in 1 ndia, hut still she preserved a sufficient share to prove that she must have been, 
handsome: her figure was small, but elegantly turned ; and the form of her hands and 
arms was particularly beautiful. Her dress was a loose robe of white tlowing drapery, 
that extended from her he ld to the feet. The place of sacrifice was higher up on the 
hank of the river, a hundred yards or more from the spot where we now stood. 'I he 
pile was composed of dried branches, leaves, and rushes, with a door on one side, uric 
arched and covered oil the top: by the side ot the door stood ;i man with a lighted 
brand. From the time the woman appeared, to the taking up of the body to convey 
it into the pile, might occupy a space, of half ail hour, which was employed in prayer 
wifh the llramins, in attention to those who stood near her, and conversation with her 
relations. When the body was taken up, she followed close to it, attended by the chief 
Bramin, and when it was deposited on the pile, she bowed to all around her, and en- 
tered without speaking. The moment she entered, the door was closed ; the. fire was 
put to the combustibles, which instantly fiamed, and immense quantities oi dried wood 
and other matters were thrown upon it. This last part of the ceremony was accompa- 
nied with the shouts of the multitude, who now became numerous, and the whole seenfr- 
ed a mass of confused rejoicing.” 
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often unwillingly urged to sacrifice themselves to the religion of their 
country, and to prevent that infamy which attends the wife especially of a 
Brahmin, who has refused this part of her obedience. Holwell in his 
‘ Historical Events relative to India,’ and some other writers, inform us, 
that they have witnessed sacrifices of this kind, where the self-devoted 
victims resisted every entreaty made by their relations to rescue them- 
selves from the fatal pile ; but this very rarely happened, and it was for a 
long time notorious, that the burning of widows in Hindostan was often 
attended with circumstances which made it any thing but a voluntary sa- 
crifice. Indeed the Hindoo law itself does not expressly command this 
murderous practice. Menoo, the parent of Indian jurisprudence, for 
whom the natives entertain such veneration, that the Brahmin who pos- 
sesses rot a shalgrama and a copy of his laws, is said to have forfeited his 
religious privileges, — Menoo, respecting whom it is acknowledged, that 
what is contrary to his injunctions is not law, says nothing of female im- 
molation, hut, on the contrary, prescribes rules for the conduct of widows 
during the term of their natural existence : “ Let her emaciate her body 

by living voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and fruits ; but let her not, 
when her lord is deceased, even pronounce the name of another man. Let 
her continue till death, forgiving all injuries, performing harsh duties, 
avoiding every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising the incomparable 
rules of virtue, which have been followed by such women as were devoted 
to one husband.” Still the prevailing opinion of the official people in 
India, until very recently, was that the government could not safely pro- 
nounce a direct prohibition of these murders ; and it is remarkable, that 
while in other parts of India the practice had been gradually diminishing 
for many years hack, and in some large districts had been entirely aban- 
doned, it should have continued quite unchecked in the Calcutta division, 
the district in which British influence might have been expected to be most 
powerful. But this opinion, fortunately for the cause of humanity and 
the honour of Britain, has given way, and suttees are now prohibited by 
law throughout the whole of British India. — In the province of Guzerat, 
the deluded parents had been for a long series of years in the habit of 
destroying their female infants as soon as they were born. These unnatu- 
ral murders at length attracted the notice of government, and were pub- 
licly abolished by an order from the supreme power. From time imme- 
morial it had been the custom for mothers to sacrifice their children to the 
Ganges at the annual festival held at Gunga-Sagoor : this practice too was 
prohibited by a public regulation, and the prohibition enforced by public 
authority. In neither of these cases was one instance of resistance known, 
or one symptom of disaffection to our sway manifested by the natives ; 
the mischief vanished from the earth, and no one bewailed it ; nay, many 
there were who, on cool reflection, have called down blessings on those 
who, when they themselves were dead to humanity, had interposed so 
judiciously and mercifully with the arm of the civil power. It is only 
astonishing that such facts did not prompt our government to interfere at 
an earlier period with the rite of suttees practised in India. 

Festivals.] There is little that is social in the general religious wor- 
ship of either Hindoos or Mahommedans, except on certain festivals, when 
they resort in crowds to the place of assembly, and their respective pro- 
cessions are celebrated in much the same noisy and unmeaning manner 

Festival of Juggernaut. ] The festival of Juggernaut was long one of 
the most important religious festivals of the Hindoos, an 1 is anterior to 
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the time of the Mahommedan conquest. The number of pilgrims who 
still resort to it fluctuates from 40,000 to 130,000. 

I-rmn a town called Buddruck, in the province of Orissa, Dr Buchanan writes, under date of 30th 
May 1800: “We know that we are approaching Juggernaut (and yet we are more than 50 miles 
from it) by the human bones which we have seen for some days strewed by the way. At this place we 
have been joined by several large bodies of pilgrims, perhaps 2000 in number, who have come from 
various parts of Northern India. Some of them, with whom 1 have conversed, say that they have 
been two months on their march ; travelling slowly, in the hottest season of the year, with their wives 
and children. Some old persons are among them, who wish to die at Juggernaut. Numbers of pil- 
grims die on the road ; and their bodies generally remain unhuried. On a plain by the river near the 
Pilgrims’ Caravanserai at this place, there are more than a hundred sculls. The dogs, jackals, and 
vultures, seoin to live here ou human prey. The vultures exhibit a shocking tameness. The obscene 
animals will not leave the body, sometimes, till we come close to them. This Buddruck is a horrid 
place. Wherever 1 turn my eyes, T meet death in some shape or other. Surely Juggernaut cannot 
he worse than Buddruck.” yn the Pith of June, when in sight of the high tower of Juggernaut's 
temple, his words are— “ Many thousands of pilgrims have accompanied us for some days past- They 
cover the road, before and behind, as far as the eye can reach. At nine o’clock this morning, the tem- 
ple of Juggernaut appeared in view, at a great distance. When the multitude first saw it, they gave 
a shout, and fell to the ground and worshipped. I have heard nothing to-day but shouts ami acclama- 
tions, by the successive bodies of pilgrims. From the place where I now stand, I have a view of a 
host of people, like an army, encamped at the outer gate of the town of Juggernaut ; win re a guard 
of soldiers is posted, to prevent tlieir entering the town, until they have paid the pilgrim’s tax.” This 
tax is a source of revenue to the East India Company, who probably make about L. 1000 a year by it- 
It was originally imposed by the Mali rat tar and Mahommedans. On the 11th of June, Dr Buchanan 
writes : “ I have seen Juggernaut. The scene at Buddruck is but the vestibule to Juggernaut. No 

record of am ient or inodei history can giv.*, I think, an adequate idea of Hum valley of death : it may 
be truly compared with the Valley of Ilinnoin. The Idol, called Juggernaut, has been considered as 
the Moloch of the present age ; and he is justly so named, for the sacrifices offered up to him, by rolf- 
devotement, are not less criminal, perhaps not le.-s numerous, than those recorded of the Moloch of 
Canaan. Two other idols accompany Juggernaut, namely Jiohnnn and Xhvbmlru, his brother and 
sh hr; for there are three deities worshipped »*ere. They receive equal adoration, and sit on thrones 
of nearly equal height, .his morning I viewed the temple ; a stupendous fabric, and. truly commen- 
surate with the extensive sway of the ‘horrid king.’ As other temples are usually' adorned wi!h 
figures ernl.leniatu.il of tlieir religion ; so Juggernaut lias representations, numerous and various, of 
that vice which eons.it the esse "ce of his worship. \ he walls and gates are covered with inde- 
cent emblems, in ma . .v« and durable scu lpture, l have also visite d the sand-plains by the sea, in 
some places whitened with the bones ot the pilgrims ; and another place a little way out of the town, 
called i.y the English the Golgotha, where the dead bodies are usually cast forth, and where dogs and 
vultures arc ever ecu. The vultures generally find out the prey first: and begin with the intestines; 
for tin* iJo-h of the body is too firm for tlieir beaks, immediately after death. But the? dogs soon re- 
ceive notice of the circumstance, generally from seeing the hurries, or corpse-carriers, returning from 
the place. On the approach of the dogs, the vultures retire a few yards, and wait till the body be suf- 
ficiently torn for easy deglutition. The vultures and dogs often feed together; and sometimes begin 
their attack before the pilgrim be quite dead. There are four animals which are sometimes seen about 
a carcase ; the dog, the jackal, the vulture, and the hunger la or adjutant, called by Pennant the gigan- 
tic crane.” On the 18th of the same month. Dr Buchanan writes : “ I have returned home from wit- 
nessing a scene which I shall never forget. At 12 o’clock of this day, being the great day erf the feast, 
the Moloch of Hindonstan was brought out of his temple, amidst the acclamations of hundreds ef 
thousands of his worshippers. When the idol was placed on his throne, a shout was raised by the 
multitude, such as I had never hoard before. It continued equable for a few minutes, and then gra- 
dually died away. After a short interval of silence, a murmur was heard at a distance : aff eyes were 
turned towards the place ; and, behold, a grove advancing I A body of men, having green branc hes or 
palms in their hands, approached with great celerity. The people opened a way tor them ; and when 
they had come up to the throne, they fell down before him that sat thereon, and worshipped ; and the 
multitude again sent forth a voice like the sound of a great thunder. But the voices I now heard were 
not those of melody or of joyful acclamation, for there is no harmony in the praise- of Moloc h’s wor- 
shippers. Their number indeed brought to my mind the countless multitude of the Revelations ; but 
their voices gave uo tuneful hosannah or hallelujah ; but rather a yell of approbation, united with a 
kind of hissing applause. I was at a loss how to account for this latter noise, until I was directed to 
notice the women, who emitted a sound like that of whistling, with the lips circular, and the tongue 
vibrating j as if a serpent would speak by their organs, uttering human sounds. The throne of Urn 
id£l was placed ou a stupendous car or tower about GO feet in height, resting on wheels which indented 
the ground deeply, as they turned slowly under the ponderous machine. Attached to it were six ca- 
bles, of the size and length of a ship’s cable, by which the people drew it along. Upon the tower 
were the priests and satellites of the idol, surrounding his throne. The idol is a block of wood, hav- 
ing a frightful visage painted black, with a distended mouth of a bloody colour. His arms are of gold, 
and he is dressed in gorgeous apparel. The other two idols are of a white and yellow colour. Five 
elephants preceded the three towers, bearing towering flags, dressed in crimson caparisons, and having 
bells hanging to their caparisons, which sounded musically as they moved. I went on in the proves- 
IV. :i « 
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sion dose by the tower of Moloch, which, as it was drawn with difficulty, * grated on its many wheels 
harsh thunder • After a few minutes, it stopped ; and now the worship of the god began. A high, 
priest mounted the car in front of the idol, and pronounced his obscene stanzas in the ears of the pro- 
P ,e who responded at intervals in the same strain. « These songs,’ said he, « are the delight of the 
god His car can only move when he is pleased with the song.’ The car moved on a little way, and 
then stopped. The characteristics of Moloch’s worship are obscenity and blood. After the tower had 
pi or ceded some way, a pilgrim announced that ho was ready to offer himself a sacrifice to the idol, 
lie laid himself down in the road, before the tower as it was moving along, lying on his face, with 
his arms stretched forwards. The multitude passed round him, leaving the space clear, and he was 
crushed to death by the wheels of the tower. A shout of joy was raised to the god. He is said to 
smile when the libation of blood is made. The people threw cowries, or small money, on the body of 
the victim, in approbation of the deed. He was left to view a considerable time ; and was then car. 
ried by the hurries to the Golgotha.” 

Festival of the Ganges .] Rivers are among the objects of Hindoo 
worship. All castes worship the Ganges, and fatal consequences often 
result 'Vom the zeal with which the people, on the occasion of river-festi- 
vals, will rush down into the water. 

“ On the tenth day of the moon’s increase,” says Mr Ward in his ‘ View of the Hindoos,’ “in the 
month called J/toishthu , in the forenoon, a great festival is held, in commemoration of Ganga’s descent 
to the earth. Crowds of people assemble from the different towns and villages near the river, especi- 
ally at its most sacred spots, bringing offerings of fruit, rice, flowers, cloth, sweetmeats, &c\, and hang 
garlands of ‘dowers across the river, even where it is very wide. After the people have bathed, the 
officiating Bramin ascends the banks of the river with them, and performs a number of ineantations 
and ceremonies, all of which have some fanciful meaning and object, such as preventing evil spirits 
from coming to defile the worship, or driving them away. He next presents the offerings, which may 
be many or few, or even merely flowers and water, according to the ability of the offerer; and then 
performs worship to the various inhabitants of the waters— the fish, the tortoises, the frogs, the snakes, 
the leeches, the snails! The offerings, after having been presented to these inhabitants of the waters, 
are thrown into the Ganges. Ten lamps of clarified butter are then lighted up, and all the other of- 
ferings are presented— the names of certain gods are repeated, with forms of praise— the fee is pre- 
sented to the priest— the Bramins arc entertained, and offerings are sent to their houses. At the close 
of these ceremonies, the people perform their obeisance to Ganga, and then depart. Great multitudes 
assemble on the hanks of the river on these occasions, and expect much, both in this life and hereafter, 
from this act of worship. On the 13th day of the decrease of the inoon, in the month called Chnitrn , 
the people descend into the water, and, with their hands clasped, immerse themselves : the officiating 
Bramin reads a portion of the Shaster, describing the benefits of this act of bathing : the people repeat 
after him certain significant words, and then immerse themselves again : gifts of rice, fruits, and mo- 
ney are offered to the poor, the Bramins, and the priest. On this occasion, groups of ten or twelve 
persons stand in the water, ‘to each of which groups one Bramin reads the formulas : these groups are 
to bo seen extending themselves very far along the river. The moment of the conjunction of the 
moon, on the 13th day of her decrease, with a particular star, is considered so auspicious a momenl, 
that the merit arising from bathing at that instant is supposed to be very great. At the time of many 
of the festivals, the sides of the Ganges are, in many places, gaily illuminated ; and lights, fastened 
on boards or plantain. stalks, or put into earthen pots, are floated down the stream.” Of the extrava- 
gant qualities so perniciously ascribed by these deluded multitudes to this river, Mr Ward gives the 
following details : — “ The sacred books declare, that the sight, the name, or the touch of the Ganges, 
takes away all sin, however hei nous— that thinking of the Ganges, when at a distance, is sufficient to 
remove the taint of sin— but that bathing in the Ganges has blessings in it, which no imagination can 
conceive. In one of these books it is said— ‘ He who thinks upon Ganga, though he may be 800 miles 
distant from the river at the time, is delivered from all sin, and is entitled to heaven.— At the hour of 
death, if a person think on Ganga, he will obtain a place in the heaven of Siva.— If a person, accord- 
ing to the regulations of the Shaster, be going to bathe in Ganga, and die on the road, he shall obtain 
thesAme benefits as though he had actually bathed.—' There are three million five hundred thousand 
holy places belonging to Ganga : the person who looks at Ganga, or bathes in this river, will obtain 
all the fruit which arises from visiting all these three million five hundred thousand holy places.— By 
bathing in Ganga, accompanied with prayer, a person will remove at once the sins of thousands of 
births.’ So much is this river reverenced among the Hindoos, that many Bramins will not look upon 
it, nor throw saliva into it, nor wash themselves nor their clothes in its waters. In one of their 
books, among many other forms of praise to be offered to Ganga, is the following ' O goddess ! the 
owl, that lodges in the hollow of a tree on thy banks, is exalted beyond measure ; while the emperor, 
whose palace is far from thee, though he may possess a million of stately elephants, and may havethe 
wives of millions of conquered enemies to serve him, is nothing.’ Some persons undertake a journey 
of five or six months to bathe in the Ganges, to perform the rites for deceased relations, and to carry 
back its water for religious and medicinal uses.” 

Mahommedan Rites, ] The general habits and superstitions of the In- 
dian Mahonunedans and the Hindoos greatly assimilate. They alike bathe 
their bodies under the idea of rendering themselves more holy ; they alike 
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observe the distinction of castes, and avoid eating with certain classes of men 
thoy alike rever efakeers, or religious mendicants ; they alike pay adora- 
tion to the rising or setting sun, the new moon, and recently lighted lamps ; 
they alike implore in their prayers the intercession of deceased persons, 
reputed holy ; and alike observe times and seasons accounted lucky or un- 
lucky. 

State of Christianity . ] Christianity was early established in India, 
but (be accounts of its first propagation there are vague and uncertain. 
When the Portuguese, in the end of the 15th century, arrived on the 
Malabar coast, the number of Christians was estimated at 200,000 souls, of 
the Nestorian persuasion, divided into 44 churches. The means, however, 
employed to bring them under the yoke of the church of Pome, so far 
succeeded, that there are not. now reckoned more than 44,000 belonging 
to the heretical creed, though the amount of nominal Christians remains 
nearly the same. In endeavouring to extend the dominion of the papal 
see, the Roman catholic missionaries have displayed a degree of zeal wor- 
thy of a purer faith, but their exertions among the natives of India never 
appear to have been attended with much success. The attempts of the 
protesrants to disseminate the Christian religion are of a later date, but 
promise (o extend wider, a.;d tc take deeper root. The moral revolution, 
which, through their endeavours, is silently but powerfully proceeding, lias 
already, notwithstanding the absurd assertion that the Hindoos were un- 
changeable, produced in Hindustan effects which, a few years ago, the 
most sanguine could scarcely have anticipated, — a spirit of inquiry has 
been excited among the population, and that superstition, which, for up- 
wards of 2000 years resisted every effort of human reason, and certainly 
seemed to pail ah of a degree of stability unknown to almost any other 
institution** of oilier countries, begins to totter even in its strong-holds. 
The Danes were the first protestant people who attempted the conversion 
of the heathen in India. In the year 1705, Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and 
I lenry Plutcho, two young men educated for the ministry at the univer- 
sity of Halle, in Saxony, were sent as missionaries to the coast of Coro- 
mandel, under the patronage of Frederick IV. king of Denmark. Our 
limits do not permit to detail the trials they endured, or the obstacles 
they overcame, in the prosecution of their arduous undertaking, but amidst 
opposition both from their own countrymen and the natives, they continued 
their labours, and in less than two years enjoyed the pleasure of baptizing 
five of the heathen ; they also erected a place of worship, where they re- 
gularly preached in the Tamul or Malabar, and Portuguese languages : 
besides this, they opened schools for the education of the native youth, and 
likewise for the children of Europeans. In 1 709, the mission was strength- 
ened by the accession of three other missionaries ; and shortly after they 
procured a fount of types, in the Tamul character, and from this, period 
they published every year vast quantities of books and tracts, which ob- 
tained a very extensive circulation among the natives. Benjamin Schulz, 
who succeeded to the care of the mission, completed the translation of the 
scriptures in the Tamul ; and afterwards removing to Madras, lie trans- 
lated them into the Telinga language. Here the sphere ot bis exertions 
became enlarged, and protestant Christianity was introduced into the king- 
dom of Tan j ore. Schulz, after labouring 24 years in India, returned to 
Europe in 1743, in order to forward the interests of the mission there, and 
superintend the printing an edition of the Tamul bible at Halle ; here, by 
bis advice, Swartz — whose name will long be gratefully remembered in 
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India— commenced the study of the Tainul language; and in the year 
1750, lie was sent to Tranquebar as a missionary, along with two others. 
Swartz particularly directed his attention to Tanjore ; and so completely 
gained the confidence of the rajah, that when he adopted a son to till his 
throne, he applied to Swartz to take upon him the office of guardian ; hut 
his heart was devoted to missionary labour, and he declined the proffered 
honour. Swartz interested himself peculiarly in the education of youth, 
for which purpose he opened English and Tauiulian schools in various 
places, and was most affectionate and unwearied in his attention towards 
children. In 1785, he entered keenly into a plan for establishing English 
provincial schools throughout the country, in order to facilitate the inter- 
course of the natives with the Europeans, which was attended with very 
beneficial effects. It has been calculated, that Swartz’s personal labours 
were the means of converting between 2,000 and 3,000 Hindoos and 
Mussulman to the Christian faith. After his death, Mr Gericke succeeded 
to the superintendence of the Danish mission, and l)r John, a Traiiquebav 
missionary, gave a powerful impulse to native education. A mission to the 
same part of India was sent out by the London missionary society, in 1801, 
under Messrs Cran, Des Granges, and llingletaube. llut the mission 
which lias been productive here of the greatest and most important conse- 
quences, is that which was undertaken by a few individuals sent out from 
a society of British Christians almost unknown among the thousands of 
Christendom, — the Baptist Missionary Society. W illiam Carey, pastor of 
the Baptist church at Moulton, in Northamptonshire, afterwards of Lei- 
cester, had long been impressed with the state of the heathen world, and 
the urgency of its claims on Christian sympathy; and this subject forming 
the great topic of his conversation with his brethren, a spark of his own 
zeal in the cause was communicated to their bosoms, and hence originated, 
in 1792, a society for propagating the gospel among the heathen, instituted 
at Kettering, in Northamptonshire, on the 2d of October that year, when 
the whole subscription amounted to £13 2.v. (hi. In June, L 79.3, Mr Carey 
accompanied by Mr Thomas, who had visited India in the quality of a sur- 
geon in an Indiamau, and since his return to Britain had been endeavour- 
ing to establish a mission-fund for that country, left England in a Danish 
East Indiaman, and, after a voyage of six months, arrived in Bengal, where 
they at first endured many privations and considerable pecuniary distress. 
In 1796, they were joined by Mr Fountaine, during which time their la* 
hours had been apparently attended with no success. Thus they continued 
till 1799, when the arrival of several new missionaries, among whom were 
Mr Ward, Mr Marshman, and Mr Brunsdin, occasioned Mr Carey's re- 
moval to Scram pore, where he settled along with them under the protection 
of the Danish government. Here they purchased a mission-house and 
garden in the beginning of 1800; hut still the missionaries had not been 
cheered by one assistant-convert. At the end of the year Mr Thomas — 
who had now spent 13 years in alternate hopes and disappointments — was 
called to visit a Hindoo, of the name of Krishno, who had dislocated one 
of his arms; after reducing it, he talked to him of salvation through Christ 
— the poor man heard and wept — and three weeks after, he presented 
himself with another, named Gokool, at the mission-house, and ate publicly 
with the missionaries ; thus throwing away caste, that barrier which had 
hitherto been considered as insurmountable ; and on the last Sabbath of the 
year, Krishno was baptized in the neighbouring river, together with Felix 
Carey, the son of Mr Carey. Soon after, Mr Fernandez, a Portuguese 
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gentleman of property, was baptized, and added to the number of preachers. 
In 1 ebruary, lbOJ, they achieved a noble triumph, in issuing 1 , from tho 
missionary press at Seravnpore, the New Testament in the Bengalee* lan- 
guage. Not long after this, Mr Carey was appointed by the governor- 
general to the situation of professor of Bengalee and Sanscrit in the college 
of Fort William, with a salary of about £1, 100 a year, the whole of which 
be devoted to the mission, appropriating, as did all the rest, the produce 
of his private labours to the general cause. In 1802, a free school was 
hegnn tor the children of the natives, and such as might lose ro.v/e, to in- 
struct them in the English and Bengalee languages, in divinity, history, 
geography, and astronomy: and numbers of tracts, besides the scriptures, 
were printed and widely circulated throughout the country. 'The Bramins 
now took the alarm, and every species of insult and outrage was heaped 
upon the new converts. There wen*, however, even in Hindustan, sum?* 
sects of freethinkers, who perceived the absurdity of HindooEm, but, hav- 
ing no principle powerful enough to support them under the loss of cash’, 
continued to profess a religion which their reason taught them to despise ; 
among them the missionaries were received with civility, hut it 'does not 
appear that the contempt they expressed for the religion of Brahma at all 
predisposed them for the i.*cep 'on of the gospel. In I80i>, tin* mission- 
aries issued proposals for printing the scriptures in 14 of the oriental lan- 
guages, the Sanscrit, the Bengalee, the Hindustani, the lYrsic, the Mah- 
ratta, the (Juzarattue, the Orissa, the Kuiuata, th** Telinga, the Burman, 
the Assam, the Bootan or Tibetia**, the Malay, and the Chinese, for which 
they now possessed uncommon facilities from their connexion with the col- 
lege of Fort William, Irom the circumstance of a type-foundry being esta- 
blished in India rim time, aim from their having got a paper-mill erected 
on their own pi cruises. Besides translating the scriptures into the lan- 
guages of the East, the missionaries at the same time endeavoured to bring 
into exercise the talents of the native Christians, by sending them out two 
and two together to itinerate. But, strange as it may appear, the idols and 
superstitions of India found protectors and admirers among the British; 
and the unfortunate mutiny at Vellore — which was not in the most, distant 
tittle connected with the missionary transactions — was seized upon as a 
pretext for opposing th * efforts of the* missionaries. But these good men 
persevered, through good and through bad report, in their indefatigable en- 
deavours to enlarge their sphere, of action, and spread themselves not only 
in Hindustan, but throughout several other quarters and islands of India, 
which do not come within the tract of country to which our present not ire 
is limited. In 1813, such had been tho wonderful exertions and attain- 
ments of the missionaries, that Mr, now Dr Carey, was able to announce 
a progress in the work of 4 ranslating the scriptures, unparalleled, we be- 
lieve, in the annals of the world. In a letter dated December 11th, he 
says, 64 We are engaged in translating the hible into Urentij-om: language-*, 
including the Bengalee, which is finished.” Those among us who know 
anything about the time employed in getting the scriptures translated into 
t-jaelic, under every advantage, in this country, are perhaps the only ade- 
quate judges of the merit due to Dr Carey and his associates in this stu- 
pendous undertaking. The history of the mission horn this date has been 
that of a steady, persevering, gradual advancement in the grand object. 
While the political revolutions of the world are accomplished by operations 
in which great bodies of the people are, at once the actors and the sufferers, 
the instruments or the victims of ambition, and individuality is almost lost 
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in the combined movements of armies or of kingdoms,— moral revolutions 
are generally accomplished by the painful labours, and the individual exer- 
tions of a comparative few, each operating in his limited sphere of action, 
and, though tending to the same end, yet almost always distinct in the 
application of the means. We cannot, therefore, in the latter as in the 
former case, trace the general outline of the progress, without entering in- 
to details of personal exertion, and for these we must refer to the accounts 
of the missionaries themselves. In consequence of the general attention 
which the exertions of the missionaries in India excited, on the renewal of 
die company’s charter, the church of England establishment was extended 
to India, and a bishop appointed at Calcutta. The presbyterians also were 
allowed to erect a place of worship in that city, and a Dr Bryce was sent 
out by the church of Scotland to officiate at, '••mister and representative of 
the national establishment. Various societies are now turning their atten- 
tion to this interesting field of labour, and a season of knowledge seems 
evidently dawning on British India, if not oil the whole of Eastern Asia. 
'Hie natives have begun to read and reflect, and to compare their own sys- 
tem of religion and morals with that contained in the sacred scriptures, 
and the superior excellence of the latter is confessed by many who have 
not the fortitude openly to renounce caste , and embrace Christianity. 

Science and Literature .] The learning of Hindustan is a subject- with 
which Europeans are hut just commencing acquaintance. Eew are qualified 
to give an account of it, much less to ionu a complete idea of it. “ Wher- 
ever we direct our attention to Hindoo literature,” says Jones, u the 
notion of infinity presents itself ; and the longest life would not be suffi- 
cient for the perusal of nearly five hundred thousand stanzas in the Puranas, 
with a million, and more perhaps, in the Vedas, and other works.” 

In Hindustan, the sciences seem to have arrived at greater perfection 
than the arts. In all the arts of calculation their accuracy has astonished 
Europeans. Of their progress in geometry, Dr Playfair gives the follow- 
ing remarkable instance : In the Ayeen Akbary , the proportion of the cir- 
cumference of a circle to its diameter is said to be as 3927 to 1250, — a 
solution to obtain which arithmetically, in the simplest manner possible, ho 
assures us would require the inscription of a polygon of 70S sides, and at 
least nine extractions of the square root, each extending to ten decimal 
places. The zodiac, according to the Brahmins, is divided into 27 con- 
stellations. The ecliptic, as in Europe, is divided into signs, degrees, and 
minutes. The places of the sun and moon are calculated from the time 
of their entrance into the moveable zodiac. This causes the beginning of 
the year, with regard to the seasons, continually to advance. In 24,000 
years it returns to the same point. In their calculations they suppose 900 
years to contain 292,207 days, which makes their year only P 53" longer 
than that of De la Caille, — a degree of accuracy which has not long been 
known even in Europe. In calculations respecting the motion of the 
moon, as in Europe, they use the cycle of 19 years. The most difficult 
particulars in the motion of this secondary planet are calculated with much 
precision. The apparent motion of the fixed stars eastwards is, by the 
Siamese tables, made to he only 4" too quick, — a calculation in which the 
celebrated Ptolemy made an error of no less than 14". The most cele- 
brated of all the Indian astronomical tables, are those known by the name 
of the Tables of Tirvalore, If Dr Playfair’s reasoning he just, the age 
of these tables is 4,905 years, corresponding to the year of the world 902. 
Whether this era — commonly known by the name of the Calyougham — 
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be a real era, ascertained by the actual observation of the places of the 
heavenly bodies at that time, or an imaginary period, discovered by calcu- 
lating backwards, has excited among astronomers much altercation. Play- 
fair is decidedly of opinion, that the Calyougham was ascertained by the 
actual observation of the state of the heavenly bodies at that precise period. 
Others, however, hold a very different opinion, and their reasoning appears 
completely to overthrow the arguments of Playfair upon the great anti- 
quity of Indian astronomy. Amongst these, Marsden in the Philosophical 
1 ransactions, and alter him, Bentley in the Asiatic Researches, hold the 
first rank. We do not mean to follow the arguments on either side, as 
these are foreign to a work of this nature, and can be interesting only to 
the scientific reader, whom we refer to the works already mentioned. 
Suffice it to say, that Bentley has shown, in a very clear manner, that the 
Siaya Siddhdnla , the most ancient of all the astronomical performances 
of the Hindoos, and to which the Indian astronomers assign the ridiculous 
antiquity of 2,164,900 years, cannot be more ancient than the beginning 
ol the 8th century, and that the celebrated tables of Tirvalore, which the 
Hindoos, and after them, Playfair, assert were compiled from actual ob- 
servation in the year of the world 902, have, in reality, only been written 
and dated 516 yea.s ago. There is indeed one argument against the an- 
tiquity oi Indian astronomy which is unanswerable, and therefore another 
is not necessary. The assigned era of the Calyoagham extends to a pe- 
riod beyond the deluge ; and, as we know that all men .'-ere then destroyed, 
we must suppose, either that the Indian tables were formed since that pe- 
riod, or that Noah had a copy of them with him in the ark, and, that after 
the confusion of languages, iney were sent into Hindustan to be translated 
into the Sar.«cri\ tones uscovers among the philosophers of Hindustan 
sects corresponding in their tenets to the Peripatetics, the Platonists, the 
Stoics, and the disciples of the Ionic and Italic schools : man, it must he 
owned, often follows the same path of inquiry in the most distant parts of 
the world ; hut it is difficult not to imagine that the fundamental doctrines 
of these various sects were originally borrowed from their eastern instruc- 
tors. 

Poetry has existed in India from the earliest ages, and has assumed 
both the epic and dramatic forms; hut, though the ideas are often sublime, 
they are too frequently turgid, and swell into that inflated diction whir.lt 
is equally contrary to genuine poetry and to good sense. Painting and 
sculpture are in a state still inferior to that of their poetry. The Hindoos 
appear to be ignorant of the rules of perspective, and their drawing is in 
general deficient. In colouring they are greater proficients. Their sculpture 
is rude, and said to have some resemblance to that of the ancient Egyptians; 
by some it is asserted to be much more elegant. Like the architecture of 
that people, too, their buildings are calculated to strike rather by magni- 
tude than elegance ; they are large, and abound in pillars, but have no 
pretensions to an order, and are deficient in proportion. The music of 
Hindostan is represented as still remaining in an imperfect state. Melody 
seems to he more studied than harmony ; and many of the simple airs 
are* pleasant even to an European ear. Their musical instruments are 
numerous ; among the rest, they have several kinds of drums. 

Arts .] The use of powder and of fire-arms was known in the East long 
before it was discovered in Europe, but the precise date of tho discovery is 
unknown. Fire-works of different kinds have long made part of the amuse- 
ment of many eastern countries ; and in the construction of these, they 
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<><jual, if they do not excel the most dexterous of Europeans. The pottery 
of the Hindoos is rude and coarse ; in any thing, however, that merely 
requires handling the Hindoos excel. Some of their embroidered leather 
is very rich, and their cabinet-work is tastefully inlaid and painted. In 
the north of India Proper a very fine paper is made from the inner bark of 
a tree. Glass-making is understood and practised. The ingenuity of the 
Hindoos in several of the mechanical arts and manufactures has long been 
celebrated. Their tools and implements, however, are simple in the ex- 
treme, and to Europeans they appear very imperfect. The instruments of 
weaving in India are now precisely of the same construction as they were 
two thousand years ago. The Indians still spin their yarn, warp as well as 
weft, with distafl’ and spindle ; and the loom upon which the cloth is 
woven s composed of a few sticks or reeds ; and, when it is in operation, 
it is placed under the shade of a tamarind or mango- tree, with the balance 
fastened to one of the branches. Two loops underneath the gear, in which 
t lie weaver inserts his great toes, serve as treadles ; and the shuttle, formed 
like a netting-needle, but of a length exceeding the breadth of the cloth, 
is used* alternately to draw through the weft and to strike it up into the 
web. The loom has no beam ; the warp is laid upon the ground, the whole 
length of the piece of cloth, and upon this primitive machine, the Asiatics 
produce muslins, which have long been subjects of admiration for their 
beauty and the fineness of their texture. It may be very gravely ques- 
tioned, whether during the? last thousand years the whole native intellect 
of India has contrived a single machine or tool for the effecting of any 
native purpose. The Hindoos are exceedingly skilful in the practice of 
those juggling arts of which the chief object is to deceive the senses. The 
art of handling serpents without being hurt by them is well known to the 
Hindoos. The Egyptians aifirm that they are prevented from being hurt 
by washing themselves in the infusion of a certain herb ; the Hindoos 
ascribe the same effects to certain incantations ; of the two, the cause 
assigned by the Egyptians has the greater resemblance of truth, hut a 
cause more probable than either, is the extraction of the fangs of the ser- 
pent, or those peculiar hollow teeth, through which alone the poison is 
ejected. 

Languages.^ The original language of Hindustan seems to have been 
the Sanscrit , — a language now found only in books, and understood only 
by the learned. Jones assures us that it is, in every respect, a refined speech, 
and more perfect even than the Greek. It answers nearly the same pur- 
pose in India that Latin did in Europe during the middle ages, being the 
principal vehicle of religion, law, science, and literature . 13 The languages 
now spoken in Hindostau are numerous ; hut it is generally believed that 
they are all derived from the Sanscrit. Of these languages, or rather 
dialects, Wesdin enumerates the following ten : — 

1. The Cingalese , spoken ut Candy in the island of Ceylon, said to have a close resemblance to the 
Sanscrit. 

2. The Tamuly spoken in almost every part of the I )e<v:iu. Wesdin assures us that this dialect is 
harmonious, and easily acquired. The central parts of the Deccan use the Mahrattu- 

3. The Malabar language, spoken from Cape Comorin to the Illi mountain. It has several alpha- 
bets. 

,3 The following quotation is said to be a stan/a from the Yujarveda, and may serve 
as a specimen of the Sanscrit : — ‘ Natrato suryo bhati nucha chandra tarac.au, noma 
vidytito Miami cuta eravahnih: tameva Maintain anulihati servani, tasya bhasa ser- 
vamidam vihb&ti.’ * There the sun shines not, nor the moon and stars; the light- 
nings flash not in that place; how should even lire blaze there? God irradiates all this 
bright substance; and by its effulgence the universe is enlightened.’ 
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4 The Canaree, or language of Camira, which Id exteoglvely spoken throughout Mysore and as far 
as Goa. 

5. The Marashrbt, or Mafia r. it ta language, spoken by the Muharattas, whom Wosdin assures us we 
should call Marashdi. 

0. The Tclinga , or Tdlinga , an harmonious, nervous, masculine, copious, and learned language, 
which, like the Sanscrit, has 52 characters, and these are sufficient to write the latter. Tt is spoken 
on the coast of Orissa, in (Jolconda, on the river Krishna, and as far inland ns the mountains of iialu- 
ghaut. All these languages have their own alphabets j so that in every province you must make 
yourself acquainted with a distinct kind of character, if you wish to express your thoughts in the dia- 
lect common to each. 

The common Bengalee^ or Gaura language,— a wretched dialect, corrupted in the ulmosc degree. 
It has no and instead of it, uses the It; so that instead of Bed a, you must write Bain. It is spoken 
at Calcutta, and generally over Ilengai on the banks of the Gauges. 

9. The l)i ir,tmigara\ or I/indudau, /■ language,; — called by some Nagru , Xaguri, and also Daeano- 
gari. It is spoken at 1’enares, and has 52 characters, with which you can write the Sanscrit. Its 
mode of writing has been introduced into all the northern part of India. 

9. The Gum ratio t which has been introduced not only into the kingdom of Gujerat, hut also at 
Uaroche, Surat, Tatta, and the neighbourhood of the Balaghaut mountains. Its characters are little 
different from those of the Devangaric. 

10. The Ncpaulio , which is spoken in the kingdom of Nepaul, and has a great similarity to the De- 
vangaric. 

There is a language called Prarrit still spoken among the Sikhs to the N.W. of Delhi, which Mr 
Colebrooke identifies with the vernacular Sanscrit. The Serampore missionaries calculate that the 
Ilindustanee, the Maharathi, the Bengalee, and the Orissa (the vernacular dialects of Central India) 
are spoken by upwards of 50,000,000. 

Edundu)n,~\ The Hindoos imagine that a literary education, instead of 
being Useful, is hurtful to a woman, by diverting her attention from tin; 
care of her household, he male education, therefore, seldom extends far- 
ther than to the simplest precepts of religion, and dsose domestic, dulies 
which are afterwards to become necessary. On the education of hoys 
more care is bestowed. They are taught to read and write by tin* Brahmins, 
who are the only school masters. The leaves of the palm are used for 
paper; and a p ’ .cud iron insti ament in place of a pen. These leaves are 
not apt to det..y ; nor are li e letters formed upon them easily eiFared ; 
and to make the impression more strong, a black powder is rubbed upon 
the characters. The palm-leaves are cut in long pieces, an inch in breadth, 
and a number of these, fastened together by the ends, form a hook. Some- 
times they write on a kind of paper ; and then for a pen they make use of 
a small reed. Beginners form their characters in sand strewed on the 
floor. The rules of calculation are performed with small stones. Still, 
however, the ignorance into which the vast population of this country is 
yet sunk is extremely affecting. On this subject we extract some im- 
pressive remarks from the ‘Hints’ of the Serampore missionaries: — 

“ Not only are the people, in general, destitute of every just idea of God; 
but they can scarcely be said to be fully impressed with the importance of 
a single principle of morality. They have no just idea of the objects of 
nature so constantly before them — of the sun, moon, and stars — of the 
clouds, the winds, the rains — of the earth, on which they dwell — of the 
groves, trees, and plants, which surround them — of the domestic animals, 
which they nourish ; nor, in a word, of the flowing stream, the buzzing 
insect, or of the plant which creeps over their lowly shed. To them the 
sun retires behind a mountain ; the rain from heaven is given by a god 
whom they are in the habit of despising and vilifying ; the rainbow is the 
how of Rama ; the river is a deity ; the birds, the beasts, and even the 
reptiles around them are animated by the souls of their deceased relatives. 
Falsehood and uncleanness are nothing ; perjury a trifle ; and a failure in 
fidelity and probity, often a subject of praise : while ablution in the waters 
of a river is deemed a due atonement for almost every breach of morality 
The wretched schools which they have in their towns and villages are so 
iv. 3 h 
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fctv, tliat, on the average, scarcely one man in a hundred will be found 
who can read a common letter. Printed hooks they have none, unless a 
copy of some book of the scriptures should have found its way among 
them : and, as to manuscripts, they have scarcely one in prose ; but, it 
they possessed a multitude, their ignorance ot their own language would 
render the perusal of an inaccurate and ill- written manuscript too formid- 
able a task to be often attempted. Thus, with a regular and copious 
language of their own, nearly all who are ignorant ot Sanscrit (which is 
not understood by one in ten thousand throughout India) are in a stale 
of ignorance not greatly exceeded by that of those savage hordes which 
have no written language ; while numerous causes combine to sink them 
far below most savage 1 nations, in vice and immorality. Add to this, that 
their knowledge of arithmetic is scarcely less wretched. What avails their 
possessing treatises in Sanscrit, both on arithmetic and geometry? From 
these the common people derive about as much advantage as though they 
were written in Chinese. lienee, though some of them, through long 
habit, are expert in calculation, (as is the ease with many in England un- 
acquainted with a single rule of arithmetic,) at school they learn even the 
four fundamental rule 4 in so wretched a manner, that an English hoy of 
eight years old would, in a few minutes, resolve a question in multiplica- 
tion or division, the solving of which would cost them an expense of time 
scarcely to be credited." 

Sanscrit College.^ The (ioverment Sanscrit, college at Calcutta, was 
established in 1821, and E largely endowed. The course of study in this 
college comprehends grammar, general literature, rhetoric and prosody, 
law, and logic, and natural and experimental philosophy. A proficiency 
in the English language is an indispensable qualification for admission to 
the highest class. Conformably to the ancient practice of the Hindoos, a 
portion of the college funds is assigned to defray stipends to 100 students 
who an; either strangers or indigent. 

Mahommedan College ] The Aladrissa or Mahommedan college, for 
the study of the Arabic or Persian languages and Mahommedan law, was 
founded in 1780, by Mr Hastings, and is also largely endowed by the 
government. It is rising into vigour, reputation, and usefulness. There 
are 85 students on the foundation, besides out-students, the number of 
whom is unlimited. The course of education comprises the Arabic and 
Persian languages, general literature, law, philosophy of law', traditions of 
Mahommed, rhetoric, logic, geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, according to 
the British system ; to which may he added the regulations of the British 
government. An English class has recently been established, and a learn- 
ed native is employed in translating English works of science into Persian 
and Arabic. It has been determined to establish a college for Mahommo- 
dans at Delhi ; the arrangements for which have received the sanction of 
government, and are in progress. 

Committee of Public Instruction."] In addition to these; two institutions, 
the government, in 1828, adopted a measure calculated to give a power- 
ful impulse as well as a judicious direction to the ardour felt by all ranks 
of their servants in promoting education among the Hindoos. This was 
the formation of a Committee of Public Instruction, of which Mr Ilaring- 
ton, whose benevolent efforts in the cause of native education is well- 
known, was appointed president. The other members have been selected 
horn the most enlightened servants of tlu; Company, and those best ac- 
quainted with the native languages and habits. After ascertaining the 
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or public education under this presidency, the attention of the Com- 
mittee will be engaged in submitting to government such measures as it 
may appear expedient to adopt, with a view to the better education of the 
people, to the introducation of useful knowledge, including the sciences 
and arts of Europe*, and to the improvement of their moral charac- 
ter. 

Colleges of 1 tenures ami Hgetf.] In the interior of India the most im- 
portant of the government seminaries in the Bengal provinces, are the col- 
leges of Benares and Agra. The former was founded in the year 1794, 
Tile government assigned the annual sum of 20,000 rupees for tins en- 
dowment of a college for the cultivation of Hindoo literature and science 
This college is a large building, divided into two courts, with galleries 
above and below, full of teachers and scholars, distributed into a number 
»»f classes, who learn reading, writing, arithmetic (in the Hindoo manner), 
Persian, Hindoo law and sacred literature, Sanscrit astronomy according 
to die Ptolemaic system, and astrology. “ There are two hundred scho- 
lars, some of whom, of all sorts,” says bishop Heber, “came to say their 
u-ssons to me.” Tin astronomer produced a terrestrial globe) divided 
accordim to their system, and elevated to the meridian of Benares. 
Mount, .‘ :«'ru, lie : , entiliea wi.'.i the north pole; and under the south 
pale, he supposed the iortoi.se (chuheu) to stand, on which (he earth 
rests. The southern hemisphere he apprehended U\ he uninhabitable; hut 
<>n its concave surface, in the interior of the globe, i • placed Pndalou. He 
then showed me how the sun goes round the earth mice in every day, and 
how, by a different but equally continuous motion, he also visits the signs 
nfi hr zmliac. The whole system is precisely that of Ptolemy; and the 
. m least \ « ; ctiiidi'y. between the luhbish which these young men 

lit* lc ..ruing in a government establishment, and tin* rudiments of real 
-;<Mvjod;.>e which those whom 1 had visited the day before, had acquired 
i ,• i the vei v s me city, under circumstances far less favourable. The truth 
, that even the pundit who read me this lecture, smiled once or twice 
cry sidy, and said, ‘ Our people are taught so and so,’ as if he himself 
\:u*w better. There are in this college ten professors, all paid and main- 
tained by go\ eminent. In 1823, the government resolved to appropriate 
Jfn* proceeds of certain Ian .Is, to the formation of a collegiate establish - 
el *nt in the citv of Aura. 'This institution, unlike the Sanscrit and Ma- 
hommedaii colleges, which are more or less confined to particular classes, 
will he open to all the native population, and will direct its instruction to 
t lie general purposes and business of life. Stipends will he allowed lo the 
scholars, as in the two Calcutta colleges. 

Bruhmiiiical Seminaries . ] The Brahmins have several seminaries of learn- 
i 1 1 o-, which have existed d’ ring many ages. “ At Caiigiburam, in Car- 
nal e,” says Wesden, “ there is still a celebrated brahman school, which, 
according to the testimony of Ptolemy, existed in the first century of the 
Christian era; and its members arc certainly equal in celebrity to the brah- 
mans of Venares, or Benares.” Benares has long been celebrated as a nc- 
njinary of the braining, and particularly as being the seat of the most an- 
cient Indian astronomical science. In the various revolutions which have 
iaken place in the country, this seminary may have been often neglected 
and suffered to decay, hut it lias always been restored, and at present still 
exists, though it enjoys not its former celebrity. 4 be famed observatory 
here is said to have been erected by the emperor Ackhar, to restore those 
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astronomical observations which had long been made with so much suc- 
cess by the philosophers of Benares. 14 

Schools.'] Schools were originally attached to all the Protestant mis- 
sions in India, but it is only of late years that experience has produced 
a general conviction of their immenso importance. The British govern- 
ment and native authorities, the European residents, and the rich natives 
themselves, now unite to promote the education of youth in this country, 
and there are above 60,000 native children now receiving instruction in 
this country. The Baptist missionaries entered early on the school-system. 

In the year 1814, Mr May, a dissenting minister at Chinsurah, with a 
very slender income, opened a school in his house for instructing native 
boys, gratuitously, in reading, writing, and arithmetic, on the system of 
l)r Bel!. On the first day 16 boys attended. By great exertion, and with 
the aid of government, in less than a year, he had established sixteen 
schools, to which 951 pupils resorted. Mr May died in August 1818 
hut previous to his death ho had the satisfaction of seeing his zealous, yet 
prudent plans, rewarded hy the extension of his schools to the number of 
thirty-six, attended by abovo 3,000 Hindoos and Mahommedaus. Subse- 
quently the schools have been further augmented. 

The government-school of Benares was originally established hy two 
liberal natives of that city, who assigned 200 rupees per month towards 
its support. This was insufficient ; and accordingly government took 
upon itself to defray the deficiency, amounting to 252 rupees per month. 
Besides the common spelling-books employed in learning the English lan- 
guage (which contain passages at variance with polytheism) the New Tes- 
tament is, in conformity to the will of the founder, used by the first class ; 
and all the Hindoo hoys who learn the Persian language, read the Persian 
New Testament as a class-hook. It is stated that the scholars prefer the 
New Testament to any other English book. 

The Free School at Cawnpore is supported hy an allowance of 400 ru- 
pees per month. The pupils admitted are of all classes, Hindoos, Maliom- 

11 Of this observatory, and the instruments found in It, Sir Robert. Barker gives an 
account, in the Philosophical Transactions. The principal instruments are two large 
quadrants, of which the radius is somewhat more than 9 feet, which, with a gnomon, 
erected between them at 2:V’ elevation, measures solar time. The erection must have 
been very difficult, hut so exact is the workmanship, and so durable has it proved, that 
the eye, at one view, is conducted through four small iron rings, situated at diilerent 
distances upon the gnomon, and of which the first and last are upwards of 38 feet sepa- 
rate. Another smaller dial, composed of quadrants and a gnomon, of inferior dimen- 
sions, serves the same purpose with that just mentioned. Upon stone walls, built per- 

J >endieularly for the purpose, are constructed two large quadrants ; the radius of the 
argest is not less than 20 feet. When observations were to he made, an instrument 
was extended from the centre to the graduated circle. Another instrument for ascer- 
taining the exact hour of the day, consisted of a Hat circular stone, supported in an 
oblique position, hy four pillars, and fitted with an iron gnomon, in the centre. — An 
instrument, which appears to have been framed for the purpose of taking the angle, or 
azimuth of the sun, or of a star at rising or setting, consists of a brass circle, two feet 
in diameter, moving vertically on two pivots, between two stone pillars. The circle is 
divided into 360 degrees, and on its centre is fixed a moveable index. Of the largest 
instrument in the observatory, Barker could not discover the use. It consists of two 
circular walls, of which the exterior is 40 feet in diameter, and 8 feet high. The inte- 
rior is situated immediately within this outward wall, and is 4 feet high ; the tops of 
both walls are divided into degrees, and each degree has twenty subdivisions, each 1 of 
three minutes. A door leads into the interior space. A pillar occupies the centre of 
the same elevation within the interior wall. In the top is a hole, in the common cen- 
tre of both the circles. This hole seems to have been designed for retaining an iron 
rod, in a perpendicular position. The large quadrants are graduated in the same man- 
ner as these circles ; and the graduation of the whole apparatus is so exact, as to bear 
the nicest examination with a pair of compasses. Asa proof of the decay of the scien- 
ces at Benares, it may be mentioned, that the lower part of this observatory is now coib- 
verted into cellars for lumber, and stables for horses ! 
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medans, and English, for many of them are children of the European and 
non-commissioned officers of the different corps and departments of sta- 
tions. Some of the English boys have become proficients in the Persian 
language, and are likely to be of considerable use in teaching English to 
the Hindoos and Mahommcdans, who are said to flock to the school with 
ardour for tuition in that language. 

In settling the province of Ilajpootan in 1818, the marquis of Hastings 
conceived that the introduction of schools would be a judicious expedient 
to wean the rising generation from the ill habits of their parents. Seven 
schools, attended by above MOO children, were, before long, in operation ; 
an d applications for the formation of more were received by the superiu- 
tendant. 

The Bhagulpore school was established by government for the instruc- 
tion of the recruits and children of the hill-corps, and of the hill-people in 
general and there is reason to expect, from this institution, the promotion 
of civilization amongst the rude mountain tribes in this quarter. Tin* go- 
vernment allowance for the support of this school is 400 rupees per men- 
sem. 

To the foregoing list must be added the school for native doctors esta- 
blished at Calcutta in 1822. /hey are regularly enlisted as soldiers for 
fifteen year,. Lectures (in Hindustanee) are delivered to them on parti- 
cular cases, operations, comparative anatomy, materia medica, and the 
practice of physic ; and demonstrations are occasionally given at the 
general hospital. The pupils arc represented as manifesting remarkable 
diligence in their studies. Even the Hindoo students, persuaded that 
nothing which has for its object the preservation of human life is repug- 
nant to the tone.-, .it* tin \ religion, regularly nHend and readily assist in 
dissections as opportunities oiler. 

At Madras, the school book society is managed by a committee of (i 
Europeans uid 15 natives, and liberally patronized by government. 

Sarimporc Translations and College,] It is now five and thirty years 
since the venerable lather of the Serainpore mission, Dr Carey, first left 
Britain, with a view to devote himself to the cause of extending Christianity 
among the heathen population of India. Very little attention was, at that 
time, given to the subject in this country. The missionary society in connec- 
tion with which he embarked in this great enterprise, was an obscure pro- 
vincial association; and of the five who formed its first committee,* of 
management, Car**y was himself one ; while three of the other four, on 
whom the chief weight of the undertaking rested, were his most intimate 
friends. He immediately directed his attention to two objects ; first, to 
provide for his own support, that ho might not he chargeable on the 
liberality of his English friends ; and, secondly, to master the vernacular 
languages of the country, with a view to the translation of the Holy .Scrip- 
tures. In 1799 after he had prosecuted his solitary labours for about 
six years, four other individuals, actuated by similar views went out to 
unite in the undertaking, only two of whom, however, lived to take an ac- 
tive part in it ; viz. the Rev. Mr. Ward, the author of the View of the 
History and Literature of the Hindoos, who died in the year 1823, and 
Dr Marslnnan, the author of the first complete version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures into the Chinese language. In the course of somewhat more than 
thirty years, the whole of the inspired volume has been rendered, by these 
indefatigable men, with their colleagues and native assistants, into nine of 
the Indian dialects, and the New Testament into fifteen more. Of the 
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Bengalee version, five editions have boon circulated, and a sixth is in the 
press, togothor with the second editions of the Hindoo, the Orissa, the 
Mnhratta, and the Sanscrit. The other languages into which translations 
are in different degrees of advancement, are the Telinga, the Sikh (or Pun- 
jsmbee), the Gujuratee, the Kunkuna, the Kurnata (or Canara), the 
Pushtoo, the Assaniee, the Wutch (or Moultanee), the Bikaneer, 
the Caslnneer, the Bhugulkund, the Maruwar, the Hnrotee, the Kunoja, 
the Oojein (or Ooj]uyim*e), tlie Khassee, the Bruj, the Junihuo, 
tlie Munipoor, the Magadha (or Pali), and three or four of the dialects 
spoken hy the mountaineers of Kumaoon and Nepaul. 16 The Chinese ver- 
sion was commenced in 1806 ; and in seven years the New Testament was 
completed at the Serampore press. In 1822, after the incessant labour of 
sixteen years. Dr Marshman had the happiness of bringing to a completion 
his version of the whole Bible. In the following year, Dr Morrison, who 
had been simultaneously occupied on an independent Chinese translation 
at C anton, completed his version. A second edition of the whole Bible has 
now been commenced at Serampore, founded on a collation of both versions. 
Besides these Biblical labours — which, to adopt the ingenuous panegyric of 
a learned orientalist (M. Bemusat), will entitle their authors to rank, in 
i he memory of the learned, with Ximenes, Walton, and Montanus — the 
Serampore missionaries have broil actively engaged in establishing schools 
and missionary stations in different parts of the presidency, and in printing 
and circulating tracts in various languages. To them, we have already seen, 
is due the merit of having first, set on foot the native schools, now so exten- 
sively patronised ; and, in the year 1818, they followed up their plans for 
propagating Christian knowledge, hy founding at Serampore a college, for 
I he purpose of giving a superior education to the children of Christian na- 
tives, and of preparing a body of native Christian preachers. No sooner 
had they announced their design, than Lord Hastings gave an unequivocal 
mark of bis approbation, by becoming a patron of the infant institution. 
Ilis Danish majesty has since presented to the Serampore missionaries, in 
trust, a bouse for tlie college, and has incorporated it by royal charter. The 
buildings, when complete, are designed for four professors and two hundred 
native students : forty-seven are now in attendance, of whom six are study- 
ing divinity with a view to missionary labours. In the college chapel, 
divine worship is conducted, morning and evening, in Bengalee. Tlie 
general object of the institution is the same as the Episcopal college sub- 
sequently set on foot by bishop Middleton ; and India will reap the advan- 
tage of their amicable rivalry. 1 " 

Asiatic Society .] Tin; eagerness of European curiosity to investigate 
this country occasioned the institution of the Asiatic Society, consisting of 

13 Most of those languages differ only as dialects ; and “ubovo tlirec-fourths of the 
words in most of the secondary cognate languages, wore understood in all their hearings 
thiough the Sungskrit, the Bengalee, and the Binder, before the versions were begun.” 
The reason for entering simultaneously upon so many translations was this : The 
marquis Wellesley had, during his administration, collected at hurt William, a number 
of learned natives, most of whom, on his leaving India, were discharged. The oppor- 
tunity thus presented to the missionaries, of engaging so many persons well qualified to 
assist them in the arduous work of translation, was too valuable to he neglected. lf)r 
(,'arey had already mastered the Sanscrit and the Bengalee, which formed the hsisis of 
Ihese translations; and he was thus fully competent to direct and superintend the whole 
of this living polyglott apparatus. 

1,5 All the labours of the Serampore brethren are gratuitous ; and they have themselves 
contributed to the objects and the expenses of the mission in the course of 27 years, 
sums amounting to upwards of 72,000/., the fruit of their honourable earnings ; exclu- 
sive of the funds derived from the missionary society iu England. 
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such as wish to make use of tlieir residence in India to inquire into tl 
literature, philosophy, and science, of the East. The Asiatic Society was 
fnstitu te( l m 1781. The great promoter of this institution was Sii 
William Jones, celebrated for his knowledge of eastern learning. In the 
infancy of the society, according to the suggestion of Jones/ no formal 
rules were adopted ; but several regulations, which he had suggested, were 
tacitly considered as the rules of the institution. In 17%, it was resolved 
to apply to his majesty, through the governor-general in council, and court 
of directors, for a charter of incorporation for the society, which was duly 
obtained. Besides a president, two vice-presidents are elected annually. 
1 lie piesident, vice-president, secretary, and 9 members, appointed lor that 
pill pose, constitute what is called the committee of papers, ;,ml have the 
rare ot managing the publications of the society. The society meeting 
are held in rooms appropriated to that purpose, in the handsome village of 
Chouringhi, an English settlement adjoining Calcutta. 


CHAT. V.— GOVERNMENT— HE VENUE— MILITARY FORCE. 
hativc Cwvernmcnl and Imvk v.] The government of those parts of the 
country \\i ich still belong to native princes, is completely despotic, Mirying 
only in the apparatus of despotism, of which a detail is not here necessary! 

1 he laws ot the country, like the greater part of it customs, are under the 
dnection ot religion* I hey often evince muco knowledge ot human nature, 
and much judicial discrimination ; lmt not less frequently exhibit the influ- 
ence ot superstition in perverting tin* understanding and moral perceptions 
of men. The language, too, of this stern science is rich in ornament. 
When the Engl, «! ge'ned footing in India, the right of the soil was 
vested in the sovereign : the people hail oidy an annual indefeasible interest 
in it, subject to « onstant diminution at the will of the ruling power. The 
Bengal government, under the administration of Lord Cornwallis, so 
iar restored the subject’s right as to fix, professedly for ever, and payable in 
money, the proportion to which the state should be entitled ; leaving to ihn 
possessor of the land, after tins deduction, the benefit of progressive im- 
provement, with an unr ‘strained power of alienation, to he regulated only 
by the native law. The property of a Hindoo is distinguishable, as wi ll 
us, into real and personal, nnm ;hle ami immoveable; but there E this dif- 
ference betwixt British and Hindoo law. that, by tin; latter, real and. pro .nal 
property are alike descendible to the same persons. There is great impor- 
tance, however, attached by it to land, in which in particular the smis am 
considered as possessing a special interest ; having with tlieir father — ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the Milachara , which is prevalent in the peninsula 
and N. of India — so far a co- <rdinaie right hy birth in that part of it which 
is ancestral, that if he thinks proper to come to a partition in his life -lime, 
he must divide it as directed by law ; that is, give them and himself equal 
shares. Adultery is always punished criminally hy the Hindoos. Menoo 
enjoins, for the most part, great forbearance and tenderness towaids the 
fair sex; but he includes the wife among objects of domestic discipline 
when conceived to deserve it. For the credit of Hindoo law we must, 
however, add, that a maxim of authority, d< emed to he equivalent to 
that of Menoo, says beautifully: “Strike not, even with a Idosrnm, a wile 
guilty of a hundred faults.” The future beatitude of a man depends, ac- 
cording to the Hindoo superstition, in the performance of her obsequies, and 
the payment of her death hy a son. When, therefore, marriage fails, a van 
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is adopted according to prescribed ceremonies ; and * the son given/ as be 
is called, is transferred from his own family to that of the adopter, with a 
consequent exchange of rights and duties. As to the power of the father 
over the person of his children, he has the ordinary one of moderate correc- 
tion, with the extraordinary one of selling them. The existence of distress, 
however, and the assent of the party, are essential to the validity of the sale. 
Maintenance by a man of his dependents, even to the outcast wife or chil- 
dren, is, with the Hindoos, a primary duty. Slavery is distinctly recognised 
in Hindoo law ; and the various modes by which a person becomes a slave 
are : capture in war, — voluntary submission to it,— involuntary submission, 
as in payment of debt, or by way of punishment, — birth or offspring of a 
female slave, — and gift or sale by a former owner. To burn with her de- 
ceased husband is recommended to Hindoo widow, not, as already ex- 
plained, out of respect to his memory merely, but as the means of his 
redemption from the unhappy state into which he is conceived to have past, 
and as ensuring to herself long-continued felicity. It is not a practice, how- 
ever, about which the Hindoos are universally agreed. In every instance 
one thing is clear, that, to be legal, the sacrifice on the part of the victim 
must be voluntary. The Hindoo law recognises such an instrument as a 
will, hut does not afford the testator such a latitude of bequeathing as our 
law does. 

British Government .] The government of the British possessions in 
India, is vested in a governor-general, assisted by a supreme council con- 
sisting of four members. The supreme court of judicature consists of a 
chief justice, with three inferior judges, who decide causes in civil, criminal, 
naval, and ecclesiastical matters. This government is one of law and re- 
sponsibility, under numerous and salutary checks. Its administration 
exercises only a delegated power, being amenable to the court of directors 
in England, the court of proprietors, the commissioners for Indian affairs, 
the two houses of* parliament, and the crown. At the same time, it must, 
he confessed, that as far as the natives themselves are concerned, we rule 
by force alone in India. Neither patriotism, nor piety, nor interest, nor 
ambition, can attach the natives to our sway in the present state of things 
in that country ; and we have done very little yet to assimilate the na- 
tional mind and interests to our own. We do not indeed think that tho 
tremendous assertion of Burke would be true in the present day, were 
the contingency contemplated by that illustrious orator to befall us ; we 
do not think that “ were we to be driven out of India this day, nothing 
would remain to tell that it had been possessed, during the inglorious 
period of our dominion, by any thing better than the ouran-outang, or tho 
tiger but candour compels us to confess, that our government in India 
has exhibited a strange spectacle of misrule and impolicy. “ By endea- 
vouring”' — it has been admirably remarked — “ to give the natives of India 
a taste for the arts, the sciences, and the literature of England, we 
might insensibly wean their affections from the Persian muse, teach them 
to despise the barbarous splendour of their ancient princes, and totally 
supplanting the tastes which flourished under the Mogul reign, make them 
look to this country, with the veneration which the youthful student feels 
for the classic soil of Greece. Above all, by inviting them to embrace a 
purer faith, many, laying aside their gross form of worship, would regard 
us with that grateful affection, which those who are rescued from darkness 
feel for the enlighteners of the world. But what can be expected of a body 
of merchants, who trade in the government of an immense country, on a 
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lease of twenty years ? The sublimest objects are sacrificed to the mean- 
est considerations — every great and permanent blessing, to temporary ease 
and convenience. Colonization is opposed, because the voice of the 
colonists would, in time, make itself heard in the British legislature, 
and might thus introduce improvements curtailing the privileges of the 
company. A free press is bated, because its existence subjects the con- 
duct of public men to a scrutiny, which renders more care requisite in the 
performance of their duty. Those abroad bate trouble ; and those at home 
apprehend from it too close a scrutiny by the British legislature, into the 
effects of their government. The company’s civil servants are in general 
opposed to all kinds of reform, because reform implies change ; and as 
they have been educated for a particular system, any change would impose 
on them the trouble of breaking through old habits, and learning some- 
thing new.” 

lie venue. 2 When Hindostan, in tin* time of Aurungzebe, was united 
under one monarch, the revenues amounted to .£3:3,000, 000, suppos 'd, in a 
comparative sense, to be equal to at least .£100,000,000 in modern Britain. 
When the British first gained possession of India, they found tile* system 
of public finance on precisely the same footing upon which it lmd remained 
from the dawn of history, notwithstanding the various dynastic resolutions 
occasioned by the invasion of .Alexander, the Mahummedaus, and Tamer- 
lane, and the intestine broils of the different Moslem princes, who figured 
in its later history. The system — which prevails generally among Oriental 
nations — consists " ' taxing the son to an amount limited only by the will 
of the sovereign, so that rent and revenue may he considered as synony- 
mous whereve- R r avails. The desire of the rulers of India to possess 
the utmost possd e portion of the produce of the land, led to minute ad- 
measurements, inspections, and assessments. The land is parcelled out in 
small lots, which are held by the cultivator with a perpetual and transfer- 
able title, emanating directly from the supreme authority, which is the 
actual proprietor. Between the crown or supreme power, and those culti- 
vators of the soil, there exists a class of middle men — aptly designated by 
a native historian, “vultures, who grind the very bowels of their country ” 
— who are appointed to collect the revenue, and are responsible for the 
sums assessed by government, and who, out of the gross receipts are al- 
lowed one-tenth part. Tin se middle-men, or collectors, are distinguished 
in India by the title of Zenu ulars, or Mafguuirs - — the cultivators, or those 
from whom tin? tax is collected, by that of Ryots. Then? is a tendency, 
during each interval between the revolutions incidental to despotic govern- 
ments, to that settled stability of interests and appointments, that merges 
ultimately in hereditary possession ; and hence the Zemindars, — whoso 
office, according to the existing order of things, was indispensable — be- 
came, in process of time, a class not less permanently based upon the 
hereditary system, than that of the Ryots. It is easy to perceive how, 
under such a system, the wealth of the country, as it was annually created, 
found its way into the coffers of certain classes, whence it never again is- 
sues hut for the purposes of misrule and violence. In this state, then, did 
affairs continue in India, until the administration ot Cornwallis, who re- 
modelled the svstem of revenue in Bengal, according to a plan denominated 
the perpetual settlement , the nature of which maybe thus briefly described : 
A fixed assessment, unsusceptible of farther increase either by the progress 
of improvement or the arbitrary will of government, and amounting to half 
the produce of the soil, was imposed ; from which, as formerly, the Ze- 
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mindars were allowed a tenth part, and after the imposition of which they 
were entitled to grant leases to the Ryots upon the principle of perpetuity, 
so long as the leaseholder, or his disponees, continued to fulfil the terms 
of such agreement. This system, though deriving its origin from benevo- 
lence, had no claim to relationship with wisdom, and speedily produced a 
total revolution in property throughout the whole of Bengal. The Ze- 
mindars, thus constituted hereditary proprietors of the soil upon a quit- 
rent, the amount of which was expressly stipulated, and admitted not of 
increase, had thenceforward a powerful inducement to wring from the now 
completely 'subordinate Ryots, a greater share of the fruits of their in- 
dustry than was directly claimed by government ; while the Ryots, op- 
pressed by their rapacious masters, and unable to obtain justice in courts, 
the doors of which were shut against them by their poverty, sunk into the 
apathy of indolence, and ceased to struggle for more than the hare supply 
of their natural wants. The rapacity of the Zemindars thus ultimately 
defeated itself ; for, in proportion as industry became diminished, their 
means of remitting to government ihe sums regularly charged to their ac- 
count, diminished also, until, when totally unable to discharge their ar- 
rears, summary processes were instituted against them, and their estates 
exposed to sale ; and so general was the destruction, that the whole landed 
property of Bengal is said to have changed hands since the establishment 
of the perpetual system ! Instead, as one would have expected, of imme- 
diately assuming to itself, upon this favourable opportunity, the direct 
superiority of the soil, and adopting more judicious measures for effecting 
its improvement, government contented itself with appointing a new class 
of Zemindars, upon exactly the same principle, and invested with exactly 
the same powers as the former collectors. This new class — the one now 
in existence — is almost entirely composed of monied men residing in Cal- 
cutta, who, instead of troubling themselves with the toils of office, employ 
agents or stewards to manage their estates, and thus have imposed on the 
poor degraded Ryots a load of oppression, more intolerable than, any they 
have hitherto experienced. Such is the present state of agriculture, and 
the revenue departments connected with it, in Bengal. 

Sir Thomas Monro obtained the sanction of the court of directors for 
introducing a new plan, entitled the Ryoltvar system , by way of experi- 
ment, into the presidency of Madras. Of this system an Edinburgh 
reviewer gives the following account : It proceeds on the assumption, 
that government is possessed of the entire property of the soil, and may 
dispose of it at pleasure. No middle-men are interposed between the so- 
vereign and the cultivators — the Ryots being brought into immediate con- 
tact with the collectors appointed by government ‘to receive their rents. 
The details of this system are in the last degree complicated, which is of 
itself a strong presumption of their inexpediency. But the radical vice of 
the system \s, that the lands are not \et at a moderate rent to the Wyots, 
for a certain number of years. On the contrary, there is a constant 
tampering and interference with their concerns. At the 4 end of each 
year, every Ryot shall be at liberty either to throw up a part of his lam), 
or to occupy more, according to his circumstances.’ When, owing to had 
crops, or other unforeseen accidents, a Ryot becomes unable to pay up his 
rent or assessment, which is fixed at a third of the gross produce, it is de- 
clared that 4 the village to which he belongs shall be liable for him, to the 
extent of 10 per cent, additional on the rent of the remaining Ryots, hut 
no more !’ And, to crown the whole, the tehsildars , or native officers. 
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employed in collecting the land-rents, or revenue, have been invested with 
powers to act as officers of police; to impose fines, 6 and even to iuflict 
coiporal punishment at their discretion !’ These modern systems — the 
perpetual and the Hyolwar , still continue in operation throughout their 
respective presidencies — those of Bengal and Madras ; and we need hardly 
ask what country can become rich, or its people happy, under such a 
system ? Under it, neither person nor property can he said to he ade- 
quately protected ; whilst every incitement to industry or improvement is 
deadened or removed. Various modes have taken place in collecting the 
Jumna , or land tax. From 1767 to 1769, it was collected by a native 
prince; in 1779, by supervisors sent into the districts; in 1770, two 
hoards of revenue were erected ; in 1773, six provincial councils were ap- 
pointed, and the collectors withdrawn; but in 1781, the six councils were 
abolished, and collectors appointed in every province, under the superin- 
tendence of a supreme board at Calcutta, which mode of collecting still 
continues. 

The secondary sources of revenue are the a/Jrtrn /, or excise on the 
manufacture of spirits, licenses, sale of drugs, &c. the customs, canal-tolls, 
stamp-duties, and a tax levied on all the pilgrims who visit the celebrated 
holy places of Gaya in the province of Baiun-, Juggernaut, in the province 
of Orissa, and Allahabad at the confluence of the. Ganges and Jumna. At 
Gaya the British government have an agent who levies this tax on each 
pilgrim according to the magnitude of the ceremonies In* has to perform ; 
for visiting one place 2£ rupees, two places 3^ : , 38 places I A, 45 places 
1 rupees. The pilgrims to this sacred shrine have been gradually increas- 
ing; in 1801 the number ainoui.ted to 22,732,' — in 1811 to 31,114*; the 
amount of the collections in 1814-15 was 229,805 sicca rupees, or £23,379. 
At Juggernaut, in J814-l.*>, the net collection amounted to 135,667 rupees, 
or £*13,566, and the number of taxed pilgrims in the months of May and 
June, was stated to he 77,323, exclusive of those exempted from taxation, 
who form always the largest number; but in June and July, 1816, the 
number taxed was only 5,444, and the net receipts 11,147 rupees, or 
£1,141. At Allahabad, in 1812-13, the number of pilgrims amounted to 
218,792, and the net receipts 221,066 rupees, or £22,106. 

It appears, from the annual revenue accounts for 1825, 1826, and 
1827, that in the year 1825-6 there was an excess of charges over rev- 
enue of L. 1, 353, 271, owing to the warlike operations at that period; 
— that in 1826-7 there was a surplus revenue of U. 1,934,871 ; and 
in 1 827-8 a surplus of L.845,199. It is estimated that there has been 
in 1828-9 a surplus of no less than L.3,440,323. But these surplusses 
leave out of the account the annual interest, on debts estimated in 1825-6 
at L. 1, 575, 941 ; and in 1828-9 at L.2, 01 1,676. The expense of St 
Helena is also neglected. When these axe taken \nU* account, \\w resn\ta 
ave *. u\ \825-C> a deficiency of U.3,039 JV25 ; \u \H2fi-7 a surplus of only 
U.7 1,303; iu 1827-8 a deficiency of L. 1,195,904 ; ami an estimated 
surplus, in 1828-9, of L.1,318,593. The gross amounts of revenue for 
thi»se years respectively are L.21 ,128,388, L.23,383,497, L. 22, 857, 224, 
and L.23, 148,908, which are the sums received from the inhabitants of 
India for our protection during these years. 

The following extracts from the Art by which the company’s charter 
was last renewed, will show the principles on which the company’s revenue 
is at present administered : 

The revenues, &c. arising from the Company’s territorial acquisitions, alter de- 
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fraying the charges and expenses of collecting the same, shall be applied and disposed 
of as follows : 

First, In raising and maintaining forces, as well European as native, — in maintain-, 
ing forts and garrisons, — and in providing warlike stores in India. 

Secondly > In payment of the interest accruing from debts due by the Company in 
India. 

Thirdly , In defraying the expenses of the Company’s civil and commercial esta- 
blishments at their several settlements. 

Fourthly Towards the liquidation of the Company’s debts in India, — of the bond 
debt at home,— or to such other purposes as the Court of Directors, with the appro- 
bation of the Board of Control, shall from time to time direct. 

A sum equal to the actual payments made from the commercial funds at home, on 
account of territorial charges in the preceding year, shall be appropriated in India 
annually to the Company’s China or India investment, or for remittances to 
England. 

During the Company’s domination in India, all their profits in Great Britain, con- 
sisting of the net proceeds of their sales of goods at home, duties and allowances 
arising from private trade, commercial profits, and other receipts, shall be applied as 
follows : 

First, In providing for the payment of bills of exchange as they become due. 

Secondly , In providing for the payment of debts (except the principal of the bond 
debt in England) as well as interest, and the commercial outgoings and other expenses 
of the said Company. 

Thirdly, In payment of a dividend of ten pounds per centum per annum, on the 
amount of the capital stock of the Company, until the 4 Company’s Separate Fund' 
shall be exhausted, and then in payment of ten pounds ten shillings per cent per an- 
num, so that no greater than tlie last mentioned sum shall be paid in any one year on 
the present or future capital stock of the said company. 

Fourthly , In reduction of the principal o f the debt in India, or of the bond-debt at 
home, as the said Court of Directors, with the approbation of the Board of Control, 
shall from time to time direct. 

The net proceeds of the sales of goods and other commercial profits of the Com- 
pany in Great Britain shall not be liable to the liquidation of any territorial or politi- 
cal charge in India, till after the said dividend shall first have been provided for, ex- 
cepting 1st, such hills of exchange or certificates for which value shall have been pre- 
viously paid m India — excepting 2d, the amount of the interest and sinking-fund on 
the loan of IN 12, advanced by the public to the said Company. If the funds in the 
hands of the said Company, after payment of the dividend, shall not prove sufficient 
to discharge all such hills, the residue of such hills shall be discharged in sueh manner 
as Parliament shall direct. Any monies which shall be received into the treasury of 
the Company at home shall be applied to defray the territorial or political charges 
payable in Europe; and the excess of such funds shall he subject to such further ap- 
propriations as the territorial revenues are liable to under the same Act. And any 
deficiency shall he made good out of the surplus revenues of the preceding year. 

When the India debt bearing interest shall be reduced to ten millions pounds ster- 
ling, and the bonded debt in Great Britain to three millions pounds sterling, then the 
surplus proceeds arising from trade or the revenues, shall be applied to the more 
speedy repayment of their capital of any public funds or securities. Any further 
surplus shall be paid into his Majesty's exchequer, to be applied as Parliament shall 
direct ; but all sums not exceeding twelve millions pounds sterling shall be deemed a 
fund for securing the Company’s capital stock, and also the dividend of F 1 0 l().v. per 
cent, per annum. In case of any excess beyond the said sum of twelve millions 
pounds sterling, one- sixth shall be reserved for the use of the said Company, and the 
remaining five- sixths shall be deemed the property of the public, and at the disposal 
of Parliament. 

If the debts in India, after having been reduced to ten millions pounds sterling, and 
the bonded debt in Great Britain to three millions, shall be again increased beyond 
that amount respectively, such surplus proceeds shall be appropriated to the reduction 
of the said new debts. * 

A dividend of ten shillings per cent, per annum shall be paid out of 4 the Com- 
pany’s Separate Fund,’ so long as the same shall he sufficient for that purpose. Ami 
any deficiency shall be supplied from the net proceeds arising from the Company’s pro- 
fits on the trade or revenues. 

The Court of Directors shall direct the books of account of the said Company, 
both abroad and at home, to be so kept and arranged as that the same shall exhibit 
the territorial, political, and commercial branches of tlieir affairs respectively. 
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Copies of all the regulations made by the Company's several governments in India 
shall, together with the said accounts, be annually laid before Parliament. 

* Duties on goods in India, exported or imported, belonging to the said Company, 
shall be charged in the books of account to the debit of the commercial branch of 
their affairs. And duties received on private trade goods shall be placed in the books 
of account to the credit of the territorial revenues of the said Company. 

The Board of Control shall have full power and authority to appropriate any part 
of the territorial revenues to commercial purposes, other than such sums as are directed 
by this Act to be issued for the payment of territorial charges in Europe, or on ac- 
count of loans raised or securities issued in the East Indies. 

'Flic Court, of Directors shall deliver to the Board of Control copies of all pro- 
ceedings of the Court, of Proprietors or Court of Directors within eight days after the 
holding of such Courts respectively, and of all despatches received from all parts within 
the limits of the Company’s charter, relating to the appropriation of the territorial 
revenues, loans, or securities to any commercial purposes. 

No orders or instructions relating to the appropriation of the territorial revenues, 
monies, or securities to investment or other commercial purposes shall be* sent to any 
of the governments or settlements of the said Company in India, until the same shall 
have been submitted to and approved by the* Board of Control. 

Any office or employment, the emoluments of which shall exceed .Cl ,500 per an. 
Hum, may be granted to any of the Company's servants who shall have been resident 
in India four years antecedent to such vacancy. And any office or employment whose 
emoluments exceed .£3000 per annum may be conferred upon any of the said ser- 
vants who shall have been resident in India seven jears. And any office or employ- 
ment exceeding -CJOOO per .muuii , such office, including that of the ( ouncil, may be 
confer) ed upon any of the said servants who shall have resided ten years in India. 

The Board of Control shall not authorize the payment of 'any sums for a greater 
number of his .Majesty’s forces serving in India than ;'0,l)00 men", including officers ; 
unless a greater number shall he scut to India on the lequisition of the Court of 
Director-;. 

No gratuity cw ceding £d()() shall he granted by the Court of Directors to any 
person unless sanctioned h* "ho Court of Proprietors, and approved by the Board of 
Control Copies of warrants or instruments granting any salary or gratuity shall be 
submitted m bo o liousi of Parliament within one month after such grant, if Par- 
liament shall he then sitting, or if not, within one month alter tlieii next meeting. 

The Court cf Directors shall advance to the officers and persons hereinafter men- 
tioned the sums of money set against their names respectively for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of their equipment and voyage, namely : 


Cavern or- General of Fort William and Bengal, do, 000 

Each of the Members of Council there, J,£(M) 

Commander-in -Chief of all the forces in India if, ,500 

Chiet Justice of the Supreme Court at Fort William, 1,500 

Each of the Puisne Judges there, 1,000 

Governor of Fort St George 3,000 

Each of the Members of Council there. 1,000 

Commandcr-m-Chief there, £,000 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court there, 1,300 

Each of the Puisne Judges there, 1,000 

Governor of Bombay, £,.500 

Each of the Members of Council there J,000 

Commander-in-Chief there, 1.500 

Recorder there, 1.000 

Governor of Prinee of Wales’ Island, 1,300 

Recorder there 1,000 

Bishop, J,£00 

Each of the Archdeacons 500 


And from the passing of the present Act the salaries of the members of the 
Board Of Control, their secretaries and officers, and contingent expenses, shall not 
exceed the sum of .££0,000 iri any one year. The saint; shall be considered part of 
the political charges of the said Company. 

The Court of Directors may grant the following sums annually by way of super- 
annuations to the officers and servants of the. said Company in England, namely, any 
sum not exceeding the following proportions of the salary and emoluments of Us 
office : — 
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If he shall have served with diligence and fidelity in the 
Company’s service for 10 years, and being under GO 
years of age, shall be incapable, from infirmity of mind 

or body, to discharge the duties of his office, 

If above 10 years and less than 20, 

If above 20 years, 

If such officer or servant shall be above GO years of age, 
and he shall have served 15 years or upwards, without 

proof of infirmity of mind or body 

If 65 years of age or upwards, and lie shall have served 

40 years or upwards, . 

If 65 years or upwards, and he shall have served 50 years 
or upwards, 


One-third. 

One-half. 

Two-thirds. 


Two- thirds. 
Three- fourths. 
The whole. 


An account of all superannuations granted to officers or servants of the said Com- 
pany, or officers of the Board of Control, during the preceding year, shall be laid be- 
fore Parliament within fifteen days after its next meeting. 

Thy present Act shall not prejudice or affect the undoubted sovereignty of the 
imperial crown of Great Britain and Ireland in and over the said territorial acquisi- 
tions, nor the rights of the said Company after the determination of the present 
charter. * 

The Go' por- General and Governors in Council at Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
and Prince ol Wales Island, may impose duties of customs and other taxes within 
their governments, may make laws and regulations respecting such duties and taxes, 
and impose fines and forfeitures fer tile non-payment thereof, or for the breach ol 
such laws and regulations within their iv.-pective governments ; but no imposition of 
any such duty or tax, nor any increase, ?huh be valid or effectual until sanctioned by 
the said Court of Directors, with the ipprubation of the Board of ControL 

Without entering into the complicated details of our Indian revenue, the 
following short statement, taken from accounts laid upon the table of" the 
House of Commons in 1829, will show how pecuniary matters stood in 
India for 1827-8 : 


INDIAN ISSTIMAiFS FOR 18*7-28. 



JUEKCJA I.. 


Charge. 

Expenditure, 

Interest, 

Commerce, 

L. 11,891,282 Revenue, 

. 1,007, 034 Commerce, 

179,591 

Ilcrcnue. 

h. 14,695,9.98 
79,905 

Total charge, 

— 1 otal, 

1 3,740,1)1 4 

14*,775,<X>3 

Surplus revenue in Bengal, 

1,031,989 


MAD II AS. 


Charge. 

Expenditure, 

interest, 

Commerce, 

- 5,488,208 Revenue, 

• 177,078 Commerce, 

21,474* 

Revenue. 

5,373,750 

28,459 

Total charge, 

Total, 

. 5, 6S(j, 70(j 

5,402,215 

Deficiency at Madras, 

281,545 


UO.UHAY. 


Charge. 

Expenditure, 

interest, 

Commerce, 

3,820,013 Revenue, 

• 4*1,013 Commerce, 

. 5 4, 551 

Revenue. 

2,035,023 

39,375 

Total charge, 

3,915,557 

2,074,303 

Defi 

cieiicy at Bombay, 

1,241,197 
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01/11*0 UTS. 

Ctorgp. Revenue. 


AM nee of Wales’ Island, . 195,118 

St Helena, . . 119,511 

Canton, . . . 320,761 

000 

000 

000 

Total charge, . 635,690 


Deficiency at Out ports, 

• * . 635,690 

Collecting those, we have — 


Revenue . 

Bengal, . L. 11,775,903 

Madras, . . 5,402,215 

Bombay, . . 2,671,398 

Outports, . . XU 

Expenditure. 

L. 13,71 0,9 11 
5,686,760 

. . . 3,915 577 

635,690 

Total abroad, . 22,852,516 

Deduct revenue, . 

23,978.9 H 
22,852,51(5 

Net annual deficiency abroad, 

;. . . 1,120,125 


Tlie debt of the coi.pany is very nearly £35,000,000, bearing an annual 
interest ot more than 5 per cent, upon the average ; and the whole of this 
too is exclusive of the debt r id expenses at home, and the dividends to 
the proprietors of stocks. It may fairly he asked, then, where does this 
million and a quarter of deficiency come from ? Our answer is, we can- 
not tell; hut we are sutC it is not paid out of the pockets of the Direc- 
tors. 

Militart/ Force.'] The troops in India belong partly to the British 
government r"d *'"rt l y to the Fast India company. The force is always 
considerable; n i m time of war the army lias been rendered vciy for- 
midable The strength of this army, though not in numbers, yet in effi- 
cacy, consists of Europeans, whose skill in military tactics gives them a 
decided stipt .iority in every contest. The sepoys are native*, enrolled and 
disciplined in the European manner. The company pays the king’s 
troops. The following return of the king’s forces, regular and irregular, serv- 
ing in India, and of the Company’s troops, European and native, was 
laid before Parliament on the 22d of March, 1810 : 


Regulars, king’s troops, C:r\ airy . .|.,6!E 

Ditto, infantry . . . 17,s5n 

King’s total 

East India Company’s European Artillery . . 4,58.3 

Ditto, . Infantry . : . 5, 120 

Company’s Europeans total 7,7 03 

Native Cavalry ..... il.oil 

Do. Infantry, ..... 132,715 

Artillery, including gun Lasears attached to the European Artil- 
lery ...... 8,759 

Total Regulars . I52,ls3 

Irregulars, Native Cavalry 7,659 

. Do. do. Infantry . . 17,082 

It, 7 11 

Invalids and pensioners . . 5, hi 5 

.‘10,616 

Grand total . 213,154 
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The British military force in India, in October 1826, exceeded 300,000 
men : viz. — 


Artillery, 

15,78 2 

Native Cavalry, 

2(5,001 

Infantry, 

231,112 

Engineers, 

-1,57 5 

280,8(53 

King’s troop? 

. 21,934 

Grand total, 

302,797 


Of these the irregulars of all descriptions amounted to 82,937 men. This 
formidable army is distributed throughout Hindostan under the orders of 
the supreme government, promulgated through its political agents. Com- 
mencing from the great stations in the Doab of the Ganges, at Ajmeer is 
one Corps ; another at Neemutch ; a third at Mow ; all supplied from the 
Bengal army. These are succeeded by the Gujerat subsidiary forces, the 
field corps at Mulligaum, and the Poonah division, furnished chielly by 
the Bombay army. The circle is further continued by the field force in 
the southern Mahratta country ; the Hyderabad and Nagpoor subsidiaries, 
composed of Madras troops ; and the detachments from the Bengal esta- 
blishments forming the, Nerbudda and Saugur divisions, from whence the 
cordon terminates in Bundelcund. Such is the general outline, liable, of 
course, to temporary modifications, and occasional change in the selection 
of stations. At present, with the exception of a tract 35 miles broad on 
each side of Aseerghur, there is an unbroken line of communication 
through the British territory from Bombay to Calcutta. 


CIIAP. VI.— COMMERCE. 

The commercial as well as the political concerns of that part of Hindus- 
tan which is possessed by the British, have long been under the manage- 
ment of a joint-stock company, well-known by the name of the East India 
company. This company was first established by Elizabeth, in 1600, and 
made its first adventure in 1601, for which, £68,373 were subscribed. 
At first, individuals seem to have traded separately upon their own account, 
though only in ships belonging to the company in general ; and on the 
eight voyages managed in this manner, the average profits were no less than 
171 per cent. In 1610, the old or regulated company was changed into 
a joint-stock company ; each share being £50, and the capital £7 10,000. 
The four first voyages conducted on this principle, afforded an average pro- 
fit of 87£ per cent, and in 1612, they obtained permission to establish fac- 
tories at Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambaya, and Goga. In 1627, we find the 
company stating that they had been obliged to contract a debt of £200, 
and complaining of the losses which they sustained by the activity of 
Dutch malice thrusting them out of the markets of the East. 

The company had hitherto traded on the pretence that the royal charter, 
unsupported by parliamentary authority, gave them an exclusive privilege. 
The profits which were acquired induced men to inquire into the validi/y 
of these claims, and it was discovered, that, without the sanction of every 
branch of the legislature, no charter could confer the privilege in question 
on any body of men. Many adventurers engaged in the Indian trade, in- 
dependent of the company ; and the profits of those who had supposed 
themselves to he possessed of an exclusive privilege were greatly injured 
by the competition. 
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In this situation, the affairs of the company continued till 1698, when, 
to obtain a charter conferring an exclusive privilege of trading to India, 
£2,000,000 at 8 per cent, was offered to government, by a number of 
subscribers, unconnected with the old company, which, to maintain its pri- 
vileges, offered to government £700,000, at 4 per cent. As was to be 
expected, the administration accepted of the larger sum, though at the 
higher interest, and a new company was erected, but the old company was 
not abolished. In 170:?, by what was called an indenture tripartite, of 
which cpieeu Anne termed the third party, the two companies were in 
some measure united; and in 1708, they were, by act of parliament., form- 
ed into one company, under the denomination of the United campanil of 
Merchants trading to the Hast [tidies, — a name which they have still re- 
tained and secured in the exclusive possession of the trade to the Kast till 
the expiration of three years’ notice after the 25th of Alnrrh, 1 /:?(». At the 
time ot the new charter ot the company its powers were then distributed; 
all the proprietors who possessed £’500 of stock, assembled in a general 
court, wen* invested with tin* supreme legislative authority ; and all laws and 
regulations, all declarations of dividends, all grants of money, were made 
by them. I he executive power was vested in 21 directors, chosen by the 
general court Iron, among persons possessed of £2000 of .stock. It was 
their duty ,o act under the ordinances of the proprietors, and to manage the 
business ot routine. 'They had a chairman and deputy chairman to pre- 
side in the courts. In India, the company’s aff’aiis were at this time, and 
long cominued t*» he, directed ]> ; three councils, at Horn buy, Madras, and 
Calcutta, w I licit were generally composed of the senior servants of the 
company, who, notwithstanding, were* not debarred from bolding subordi- 
nate situations - i die s:n..e time, ami consequently distributed among them- 
selves th<* most lucrative situations in tlio.ir own gift. 

In .1732, the company’s charter was renewed; and in 1741, when go- 
vernment \.as in great want of money, they made a proposal to lend the 
■state £ J ,000,000, at 3 per cent., provided the period ot their exclusive 
privileges were prolonged to the expiration of 3 years’ notice from Alarch, 
1780. The offer was accepted, and the company borrowed, on their own 
bonds, the million which they were to lend to government. By a law 
passed in 1773, the qualification for a vote in the court of proprietors, was 
raised from £500 to £1000 stock. The first breach in the monopoly ol 
the East Indian trade was made in J8I3, when the company’s charter 
was last renewed. On this occasion the trade was thrown open to the 
enterprise of individuals, under certain restrictions ami regulations, as 
specified at large in the Act of the 53d Geo. III. cap 15.>, of which the 
following abstract is from Colquhouu : — 

“ liy this art the territorial acquisitions in India, with the late acquisitions on the ( ontinent ot Asia, 
or in any island north of the equator, are to remain in the government of the Last India ( ompany for 
an years, from the 10th of April, lHl-k The Comoany have also the exrlusive monopoly of the trade 
lo and from China for the like term of years. Private traders, subjects of his Majesty, in the United 
Kingdom, inay export goods to any port or place* within the limits of the* company’s charter, provided 
the return cargoes are sent to such ports only in Great Britain and Ireland, as shall he specified by an 
o%ler of his Majesty in Council in Great Britain, and by the Lord Lieutenant and council in Ireland. 

“ By this act the Last India Directors are hereafter required to keep separate and distinct accounts 
of their territorial, political, and commercial allairs, which have been heretofore so amalgamated as to 
render it impossible, with any degree ol accuracy, to a-certain the profit or loss on their trade. 

“ In the same year, the acts of the .VI th of Geo. HI. Cap. Ml-, Mo, and Mb, make further regulations 
with respect to the Last India trade. By the first act, British subjects may trade between tin* United 
Kingdom and the limits of the company’s charter, and to any mtenm tl ></(<; port, or phno situate in 
North and South America (UritMi colonic . in America excepted', either directly or ciicmtouslv, pro- 
vided they do not trade in lea, excepting oho the dominions of the emperor of China. The second act 
IV. 3 T 
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hIIows trade to be carried on with India in ships not British bnilt until the 1st of January, 1915. The 
third act makes various regulations with respect to duties, drawbacks, manifests, &e. 

“ 1 hose four acts of Parliament regulate the whole of the trade to India, in conformity to the now 
system which has been established i and it will he of importance that the provisions aro well under, 
stood by all who carry on private trade, and embark their property in oriental adventures.” 

“ Ail untrodden path,” observes the same judicious writer, “ is now 
opened, to a certain extent, to the enterprise of the British merchant. It 
is to he hoped that it will he cautiously explored. Various opinions are 
entertained as to the policy and utility of this new privilege. Upon this 
point the sentiments of some of our greatest statesmen are at variance. 

“ It is a possible case, that the separation of the government and com- 
merce of India may operate powerfully in creating that competition among 
purchasers, upon which the prosperity of the natives depends. If in trad- 
ing the company shall not only keep separate accounts, hut carry on their 
track solely and exclusively on the capital allotted for commerce, and upon 
true mercantile principles, looking always to an ultimate profit, as the pri- 
vate trader must do, a new feature may probably he given to the track? 
and commerce of India. Idle attainment of this object, so intimately con- 
nected with the general prosperity of India, is certainly a powerful motive 
for throwing open its ports to British capital and British enterprise. Through 
this medium (a medium which would give wealth to the natives,) an ex- 
tension of trade may be expected. 

“ Tin? principles heretofore perhaps necessarily adopted, hut not poli- 
tically wise to continue?, have given to the company the whole monopoly, 
not oidy of the productions of the agriculturist, hut of the labour of the 
manufacturer. No freedom, no security, no real competition, can exist in 
a trade so conducted. At present, the sovereign is the exporting mer- 
chant. The capital he employs is not like the capital of a merchant. It 
is furnished only from the taxes which the people pay. It is this fund 
that sets them to work. Under such a system, the people must always 
remain poor, where the sovereign himself exports the produce? of the labour 
of the people without any return. The evil arises from the connexion be- 
tween the government and the commerce of the country. The principle 
of separation strictly adhered to would remedy the evil, and increase the 
resources of the people. In proportion as they acquired wealth, their 
wants would increase, while the means of supplying these wants would 
augment the demand for articles of luxury and commerce, which are now 
unattainable. 

“ In process of time, under a well- poised competition, it is a possible 
case that the manufacturers, instead of paying in kind at such prices as the 
monopoly lives, might he able to pay their contribution in money. Such 
a state of things would be the first and the most solid proof of their ad- 
vancing to a state of prosperity. The remittances to this country, public 
and private, check the prosperity of the people of India ; hut by such ar- 
rangements as would, by producing a fair competition, increase the wealth 
of the people, these drains would he less felt. The people would even he 
able to support heavier burthens, and while they enjoyed move comfort, 
the revenue, resources, power, and security, of the indian empire would 
be augmented. This can never he expected, however, to take place in the 
pursuit of a policy which exacts a tribute, while it monopolizes the com- 
merce. It is commercial freedom alone that can lead to the discovery of 
the real resources of British India, it is admitted, that under the present 
system these resources are narrow and limited, and must continue so until 
perfect freedom of trade can have full operation. 
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“ Having opened a trade to the merchants of the United Kingdom, 

having given them, under certain limitations, a trade with India, in order 
to succeed, it must stand on the foundation of equal competition. Without 
this, it can never prosper. The company may trade as heretofore without 
gain, but the merchant must calculate not oidy on a profit, but he must 
actually realize it : if disappointed, without hopes of future success, lie 
abandons the enterprise. But let the vigilance of self-interest, peculiar to 
merchants, — let their skill and enterprise he fairly opposed to the expen- 
sive system of management, which must, pervade corporate establishments 
of such magnitude, and it is probable the result will he in favour of the 
private trader. 

“ it is not reasonable to suppose that the trade and labour of India, 
possessing as it does so prolific a soil, and so vast a population, can remain 
stationary. The blessing of the improved government, and the great se- 
curity the people enjoy beyond what they experienced under their native 
princes, must, necessarily accelerate an advance towards wealth and inde- 
pendence. No harrier can he set to human industry when properly en- 
couraged. The state of every well-governed country incontestably proves 
this. It; may he traced in the progress made in the United Kingdom, more, 
strongly than in “lost, otner lountries: although all have been advancing 
iu Europe, and perhaps still more in America. Why not, therefore, under 
the greatly improved government of British India, may not the same re- 
sults he expected ? 

“ But it is not from the ten i tones of the company alone that the en- 
terprise of tin; British merchant must he rewarded, — not only the British 
colonies of (Vvlon and the Mauritius, situated in the Asiatic seas, hut the 
vast eoiunne* .. v hiun : .rented) which are under the. native princes of 
Asia, are now rendered accessible to private adventure. 'Flic eastern ar- 
chipelago is opened to them. In these countries are to he found persons 
of Opulema who may desire to possess many of the luxuries of Europe, 
when introduced under favourable circumstances. Industry may he stimu- 
lated from a desire to possess new conveniences and new comforts. The 
wants of mankind increase in proportion to the power they possess of 
gratifying them. The extent of these wants also depends on the. means 
which commerce affords of introducing hitherto unknown luxuries. The 
spiceries, tea, coffee, and other article*, which commerce brought ro 
Europe from the eastern countries, weie only rendered desirable when 
known. 

“ The same reasoning, at least to a certain degree, applies to the opu- 
lent inhabitants of Asia, with respect to many articles of European pro- 
duce and manufacture, which may find an advantageous sale as soon as 
enterprise, and perseverance, and industry shall enable the adventurers to 
discover those articles, which are most acceptable to the people resident in 
the various countries that are visited, and which will of course form the 
cargoes exported. 

“ When the wide range, which is now opened to the private trader is 
considered, extending to every port or place within the company’s charter, 
and to all intermediate places in North and South America, (tin; British 
colonies excepted,) it is impossible to say what may he the result ot ex- 
periments on so extended a scale which heretofore had been shut against 
individual enterprise. It is impossible to anticipate either the advantages 
or disadvantages which would result from this as yet untrodden path of 
commerce ; but to conclude, in the language of a great and enlightened 
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statesman, w\io has deeply reflected on the subject : — 4 It' there were ever 
two countries destined and formed by nature for commercial intercourse, 
these countries are the southern provinces of Asia, and the western shores 
of South America. The precious metals in which the one abounds have 
always, from the remotest antiquity down to the present hour, been the 
staple article of import into the other; the produce and manufactures of 
which are again peculiarly suited to the consumption of climates so con- 
genial to their own. This copious — this inexhaustible source of trading 
enterprise must he available principally to the British people. To the 
merchants it would be invaluable; ; and if in the consumption of South 
America the industry of the British manufacturer should establish, as we 
may justly hope, no unsuccessful competition even with that of his fellow 
subjects in Bengal, how much will the direct intercourse with that con- 
tinent facilitate to him also the returns of such a trade ? 

i( ‘ Those who understand commerce, and the true principles of its wise 
administration, well know that all its interests are interwoven, all its bran- 
ches inseparably connected. It is the union not of commerce with go- 
vernment, but of commerce with commerce, that a provident legislature 
will respect. Numerous an; the commercial enterprises, which would he 
of small benefit if limited to the direct intercourse between one country 
and another, but which, by intermediate or subsequent transactions in other 
markets and in distant regions, would become highly advantageous both 
to private and to national interests. It is iu this view, that I feel an in- 
describable anxiety to secure to our merchants a full participation not of 
parts and portions only, but of the whole commerce of the l^ast. I wish 
to grant and guarantee to them, not that alone which I can with limited 
views only discern and define ; hut that also which shall 1 h; the ulterior 
and unforeseen effect of their own skill and enterprise, following up these 
advantages with ardour, and deriving from every successful operation both 
the spirit and the means of new exertion. To the encouragement of such 
hopes, no moment was ever yet more favourable. The barrier of preju- 
dice is shaken. The spirit of monopoly is justly giving way to juster 
principles of trade ; and the change of public opinion, in this country, is 
seconded by the great revolutions in the world. What a scene does this 
present to the imagination ! We are told, that when the Spanish disco- 
verers first overcame, with labour and peril almost unspeakable, the 
mighty range of mountains which divides the Western from the Atlantic 
shores of South America, they stood fixed in silent admiration, gazing on 
the vast expanse of the Southern ocean, which lay stretched before them 
in boundless prospect. They adored the gracious providence, which, after 
tin; lapse of so many centuries, had opened to mankind so wonderful a 
field of unheard and unimagined enterprise. But theirs was the glory of 
conquest, the prey of unjust ambition. As vast as theirs ; infinitely more 
honourable; far higher both in purpose and recompense, are the hopes with 
which the same prospects elevate our hearts. Over countries yet unknown 
to science, and in tracts which British navigation has scarcely yet explored, 
we hope to carry the tranquil arts — the social enjoyments — the friendly 
and benevolent intercourse of commerce. By the link of mutual interest 
— by the bond of reciprocal good will, we hope to connect together the 
remotest regions of the earth ; humble and weak, hut not rejected instru- 
ments of that great purpose of our Creator which he has laid in the reci- 
procal necessities both of individuals and nations — the firmest ground-work 
ot all human society.’ ’ 
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Of course the agents of the company were extremely averse to the 
concessions thus extorted from them in favour of free trade ; and they 
accordingly established various petty regulations, which, while they have 
in no respect promoted the interests of the company, have proved exceed- 
ingly injurious to those of the free traders. The following are the re- 
strictions complained of: Is/. The trade which is carried on with the 
territories of the East India company is confined to the presidencies of 
Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, and the port of lVnang ; and it is ne- 
cessary for each vessel to he provided with a license from the company, 
which is attended with inconvenience, delay, and expense. Vessels trad- 
ing with the islands in tin- Indian ocean must, be provided with a simi- 
lar license from the Boaid of control. :2</. The vessels engaged in the 
trade to the rear, and countries within the company’s charter, must he of 
tin* burden of 350 tons; and 3.7. All access to China is interdicted to tin; 
vessels of British merchants. The great evil of all these restrictions is, 
that, without promoting any useful purpose, or benefit ting a single* indivi- 
dual, they hinder our trade from spreading, as it would do, over our own 
territories and throughout all the countries of tin* East. It is impossible in- 
deed to conceive a more perverted policy than that by which British ves- 
sels arc excluded <r om China. Its operation has just been to throw llie 
lucrative commerce betwixt China and the continent of Europe into the 
hands of foreigners ; and it is for their benefit, and not for that of the 
company, that British vessels are at tins moment excluded from China. 
Tim is so crying a grievance, tha* we can scarcely doubt, that, whatever he. 
the ultimate n .mlt of the pending discussion respecting the renewal of the 
company's charter — which expires in 1833 — the legislature will modify the 
restiaints am . mipiaie :l of. Lord William Bcntinck lias already, on 
his own responsibility, granted a general permission to British-horn sub- 
jects to hold lauds in their own name, — a measure which, we trust, is hut 
die forernm *i of other steps of liberal and enlightened policy in this quar- 
ter of our empire. 

Jmpnrls. ] The value of all goods ol the produce ol the East Indies 
and China, together with the Mauritius, imported into Great Britain in 
18:2(>, 18:27, and 18:28, was as follows : 

J'Vjt. I S'i , . Is'.’S, 

huporliMl by the Hast India « inp.t«»\\ f >,mi >,.>!. * fj>. * ts,0? ; 

Hive trade, including privileg * trade, 1 7 *s !»■;.■) 

.t:io..>oJ,n7 
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Tilt* following table exhibits the nature ami value of all goods, the 
produce of the East Indies and China, imported into Groat Britain, for 
the year ending 5th January, 18529, whether by the company s vessels, or 
free-traders : 


Species of Merchandise. 

By the 

Bast India 
Company. 

Free Trade , 

i net iid in a the 
Friri/cqc 
Trade. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ i 

Borax refined . . . 

. 

SI 5 

315 | 

— unrefined 


583 

583 | 

Cainphiiv unrefined 

. 

28,007 

28,007 

Canes, Baft ms, not ground 


20.071 

20.071 

Cassia lag ilea 


21,01 1- 

21.01 1- 

Cinna non 


118,111) 

118,1 ID 

Cl O VI'S 

. 

10,751) 

■tO, 1 7. >9 

Culler .... 

05 

153,300 

153, 1-31 

Cotton Wool 

20,5h7 

585,771- 

000,301 

Cotten Piece Goods, viz. \\ liite (Calicoes and 




.Muslins 

SO, IS7 

9.070 

99,157 

• j— Xampiiii Cloths 


92,080 

92,080 

Dyed Cottons 

5.1,01 1 

58,915 

111,1*50 

Ebony .... 


5, 1 1 1 

5,4 1 1 

Elephant’s Teeth 


10,39s 

10,398 

Calls .... 


5,231 

5,231 

Ginger 


0,007 

0,007 

Cum, Animi, and Copal 


7,2*1 

7,2*1 

A rahie. 


S.000 

S,o00 

Eae-ilve . . . 


91.705 

91.705 

Slid Mac . 


J 7,5*8 

17,5*5 

Hemp .... 


13,173 

13,173 

Indigo 

G‘29,0Sf) 

2,191,70* 

2.821,391 

Mare .... 


7,373 

7,373 

Mother-of-pearl Shells, rough 


7 A 38 

7,738 

Nutmegs 


10,897 

10 897 

Oil, Castor 


7,502 

7,50* 

Olibanum 


5,52* 

5,5*2 

Pepper 


80,370 

80,370 

J lira barb .... 


13,183 

13,183 

It ic»*. 


105,215 

105,21.) 

Hire in the husk, or Paddy 


5,213 

5,213 

Safflower 


8,388 

8,388 

Sago .... 


5,308 

5,308 

Saltpetre 

13,803 

190,8*1 

2 lo, list; 

Silk, raw .... 

010,1*1) 

308,271) 

1,278,008 

Silk Manufactures, viz. Bandannoes, ltomals. 



and Handkerchiefs 

1 1,(31 H 

107,779 

1 32.397 

Crape in pieces 


81* 

81.* 

(/rape Shawls, Scarfs. Gown 




pieces, and Handkerchiefs 


13,011 

, 

13,011 

Tafieties, Damasks, and 


other Silks, in pieces 

f>,812 ’ 

11,890 

21,798 

Sugar unrefined 

IS 1,5*2 

718,787 

1 830,309 

'Pea .... 

3,oio,h(x> 

200,307 

I 3,833,307 

Tin .... 


o,8oo 

! 0,800 

Tortoiseshell, rough 


57, 1 13 

| 37,113 

Turmeric 


11, UK) 

; 11,100 

Other articles 


181,107 

j 181,107 

Total 

IV), 570, IK).) 

| 5,013,071 

1 1,2*0,570 


h.tpor/s.^ 'Ihe declared value of all goods exported from Great Britain 
to the East Indies and China, including the Mauritius, in the same periods, 
were as follow : 


1**0. 1**7. I 8*8. 18*9. 

By tin* East India company, /,. 1,313,1 J I L. 1,812,991 L. 1,298,593 /,. 1,120,9*0 

l'rcc- trailers, . \ 2,571,000 2,025,888 3,903,000 I, OH/), 1*0 

Total, /,.3, OIk, 071 liA-y 108,88* 7,.5,2 01,590 7,5,2 1 2,353 
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Tonnage.] The following is an account of the number of ships which 
cleared out for British India and China, in each year, from 1801 to 18^9 
inclusive : 




Total number of Ships 
Heart'd out. 

Ships belonging to or char- 
tered hy the Hast India 






coin 

[•any. 


In the Year 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

'foils. 

Men. 

IS01 







r.32 

20,111 

2,868 

1802 




. 

. 


•13 

31,730 

3,86.2 

1803 





. 


60 

33,610 

3,137 

I sol- 



• 




It 

36,403 

1,111 

1805 



rile 

Hooks containing : 

12 

38 210 

3.102 

1800 



tin* .\ 

ccnunts fur these J 

38 

33 008 

3,818 

1807 



Years were destroyed in 


38 

28,170 

33.02 

1808 


the Fire at the late ( us- 


30 

31,737 

3,01a 

1808 



tom House. 



H 

32,108 

3.800 

1810 







to 

37,070 

1.103 

1811 





# 


13 

36,31 1 

3,823 

1812 





. 


12 

31,223 

3,731 

1813 




. 



28 

28,001 

2,876 

181 t 


62 

39, HI 

1,312 

30 

31,818 

3,62 U 

IS la 


121 

78,880 

S,(>|() 

20 

28,177 

2,003 

IH|(» 


100 

98/ ‘30 

8,112 

20 

20 003 

| 2,381. 

1 "17 


m.> 

i(Hi rt!7 

8, a *.3 

22 

22,320 

1 2,30a ; 

isis 


lHi 

101,082 

8,210 

32 

28,216 

1 3,0-18 

Is 10 


l« Hi 

00,626 

6.000 

36 

27,118 

1 2,610 

ls2<* 


108 

08, glia 

0,73! 

22 

83.173 


lsil 


80 

OS, 166 

6,81 l 

26 

28, 108 

j 2, sail 

Is 22 


];>3 

7:1,10“ 

0,207 

26 

21,828 

1 2„V> 1 

IS 23 


111 

OH, -It is 

6,861 

21 

20,181. 

| 2.(j88 

lS2i 


1 17 

78,283 

6,973 

2a 

27,680 

j 2.81*1 

1 :<■>:> 


M8 

81,103 

7,086 

32 

33,20a 


Is- 1 '. 

18-/ 


150 

88, /0O 

7, i 13 

80 

gs. 

; 2,0/6 

|S 28 
is-:) 
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Iriunnl Throughout tin* whole of Hindustan, the princi- 

pal art'i-lcs of internal commerce are grain and salt, together with hetel-nut, 
tobacco, and snirar, and some few articles of lesser note, forming the list of 
what may lx* termed the necessaries of life to the natives, and the trailic in 
which they have alway enjoyed. Bicpo-gmxls, silk r salt pc* us opium., and 
indigo — which formeily pa->vu entirely through the hands of dm vomp-.my’s 
servants — are now allowed io lx*, dealt in hy rwiy description of nm/< hunt. 
Tile, inland trade of lh .i«ral U the most extensive, owing to it., gn*m tnci li- 
lies < v V \ vanspovtat ion by \v*U;r; liere the internal navigation employs a 
great many vessels of various constructions adapted to the nature of the 
nvers they traverse: some are Hat and clinker-built, others again heavy 
and lolly. In one navigating wherein the vessels descend with tlx* stream 
mill it i iini with the t rack-rope, their construction consults neither nptimtln 
for 1 lie soil nor Hi" oar; in others, where the passage is assisleil by the 
stream of one river ami opposed hy the current of the next, the clnei depen- 
dence is on the oar, for the winding narrow passage allows no use ot the sad, 
ami, as the shallows are frequent, the Bengalese vessels admit ot no keels. 
'(Hies,, vessels are very cheaply constructed: a circular hoard tied to aham- 
. hoo forms the oar,— a woollen triangular frame loaded with some weighty 
substance, the anchor, — a few bamboos lashed together supply the mast, 
a cane of the same species serves as a yard lor the sale, which is made of 
coarse sackcloth,— the trees of the country nlVord resin to pitch the vesse , 
—and a platform of mats thatched with straw supplies the placeot a deck 
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to shelter the merchandise. They are navigated, too, with «mjuu 1 fi uunlit y ; 
the boatmen receive little* more than their food, which is most commonly 
furnished in grain, together with an inconsiderable allowance of money for 
tlie purchase of salt, and the supply of other petty wants. In this trad,. i< 
is calculated that upwards of .*100,000 boat men are employed, tin* "renter pan 
of whom nrt* nt the same time partly agriculturists or fishermen, i he land- 
carriage is performed hy oxen chiefly, sometimes by horses, hut rarely by hsi f - 
faloes, wlio, though more docile than the ox, are more sluggish, and are ex- 
tremely addicted to lie down in the waters through winch they have occasion 
to pass. The mads. excepting some made for military purposes, do not in 
general admit the use ot wheeled carriages. There is a great deal ot this 
carrying trade between the Deccan and Bengal, and generally between the 
countries below and above the Ghauts. The manner in which the internal 
commerce appears to have been original • carried on, and which, in a gn at 
measure, still continues, i^ a X hauls, in open markets; these hauls are held 
on certain days only, and are resorted to by petty venders and traders who 
wish to buy and sell by retail. They are usually established in open plains, 
where a flag' is erected, to the vicinity of which the farmer, the mechanm, 
and the fisherman, bring their various commodities. The ground is divided 
into severa. plots, or what is in Scotland called ‘stands* and each pint j «, 
occupied by one or more vender** The business j s oond.u t<*d in a manner 
similar to our fairs, only a poll e-otiicer attends to prosene the pca-’e ; 
formerly duties or customs worn levied by the proprietors of the lands on 
which these fairs were heio. hut these are now' pretty generally abolished. 
The principal fair hold at Cooloo in Criss«, Xoluckyifant in Bengal, and 
Ilnrdwar in Delhi. The amount of the internal commerce of India must 
he immense, hut it would he hazardous to risk even a supposition as to its 
extent. 

Price of Provisions.'] Wo subjoin a list of tin* prices of the principal 
articles of t onsumpt, as they stood in 1818, since which time they have 
exhibited little variation. In Bengal, among the natives, the Iwivopeans 
pay higher. 

Hire per maund, N) lbs. . £ Rupee. A milch cow, . b It tip. 

Barley, do. . . \ do. A good bullock, . . ts do 

Pease, do. . . ,' (7 do. A bull, . . . I do. 

Salt, do. . . ,‘j do. A milch hullalo, . . 20 do. 

Mustard, oil, do. . . b do. A ram, . . £ do. 

( ihee, i.e. boiled butter, do. 10 do. A sheep, do. 

f oarse sugar, do. . . 1 do. A he goat, \ do. 

Treacle, do. . . 1 £ do. A milch goat, . 1 do. 

Alii k, do. . . ^ do. A kid or lamb, . . \ do. 

Thirty fowls, . . I do. 

Ten ducks, . 1 do. 

The rates of labour are in pro]iortion. 

\ Vatjrs — // lOilmwInjj 1 IS 1 k 

An able servant from G to 8 rupees yearly. 

Day labourers 1* to b pons of cowries per day. 

Monies.]] In general all the transactions in India are made in cowries., 
rupees, pagodas, or Spanish dollars. In order to understand their calcu- 
lations, we give the following table. 

Mutiny used in fJnmjal ns common Currency. 

4 Cowries l Gunda, 

20 Gundas ™ I Pon, 

32 Rons ---- l current Rupee --= 2s. 2,500 ('o wiles. 

A lack of Rupees, i> 100,000. 
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Ihe value of a Bombay rupee is 2.9. 3d. ; of a dollar, 5s . ; of a Chinese 
tale oj. 8 d . ; and of a pagoda, 8s. To reduce a Sicca rupee to English 
money, 16 per cent, must he added, which brings it to the current rupee, 
an imaginary coin of 2.9. 

Weights and Measures.'] There is no uniformity in weights and mea- 
sures in British India ; they not only differ in different markets, but fre- 
quently in the same market ; there are even different weights for the same 
article — rice being often bought by one weight and sold by another. These 
weights in Bengal are merely bits of stone ; and the scales used are so 
clumsily formed, that the greatest deceptions may be easily practic'd upon 
the unwary ; they are never suspended from any fixed place, but usually 
held in the band, which, besides occupying much time, limits tin? quantity 
weighed at once to a very inconsiderable amount. There is no denomina- 
tion of weight greater than a maund which is divided into 40 seers, but 
this denomination likewise differs ; 

A factory-maund being 74 lb. 10 ounces. 

A factory-seer 1 lb. 12 ounces. 

V hn/ar-mauiid 82 lb. 2 ounces. 

Liquids are sold by the maund, a measure supposed to contain a quantity 
equal in weight to tin’ .-.olid but one also extremely defective. 


CliAl*. V 1 1. — TOPOfSRAPiCY. OF N(;i: TURRN INDIA. 

Tut torn'i'inal divisions of fndia are a most perplexing subject to the 
geographer. We have already adverted to the mutability of some of the 
natural team ii. the- country; bu‘ the confusion arising from this source 
is nothing U, vvuat has take, place in the territorial divisions, at least in so 
fi»v as the native powers are concerned. In sketching the topography of 
India, we will adhere as nearly as possible to the arrangement already 
proposed m our table of geographical divisions; and having, in a preceding 
art.cle, described Afghanistan, or the region to the W. of the Indus, we 
will here commence with the adjacent district of Cashmere in Northern 
India. 

1st. Casiimkre.”! This country, like Caubul and Candahar, formed a 
part of the empire of Acbar. It c insists of a beautiful valley ot an ellip- 
tical form ; hounded on the N. by Little Tibet; on the L. !>y Lndaek ; and 
on the S. and W. by Lahore. Its length is about 100 miles, and its 
greatest, breadth 60. It is abundantly wateied, and remarkably fertile, 
producing luxuriant crops of rice, wheat, and barley, besides the greater 
part of the flowers and fruits known in Europe. Saffron is a principal 
article of export ; and the celebrated shawls known by the name of Cash- 
meres. The latter, however, though manufactured in this country, are not 
a native product : the long-haired goat, of the hair or duvet ot which they 
are made, being confined to the mountainous part of T ibot. Amritsir is 
the great entrepot of this commerce, and the number of shawls annually 
(Reported at present is about 100,000. A rival manufactory, however, has 
recently been set agoing in Delhi. The Caslimerians likewise fabricate 
the best paper known in the East, and various lacquered and cutlery ar- 
ticles. — Hamilton estimates the population ot this valley at 600,000 souls. 
They are a handsome, active, enterprising race. I heir language is derived 
from the Sanscrit, but they are extremely fond of Persian songs and poetry. 
The females are famed for their beauty and fine complexions. A few in- 
iv. 3 u 
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sulated tribes maintain their independence in the mountainous districts of 
this country, anti have very little intercourse with the rest of the popula- 
tion. Cashmere is generally regarded by the Hindoos as a hind of holy 
land, although its inhabitants are mostly Malionnnedaiis. It was anciently 
divided into two parts; called Meradj and Kamradj; and ancient tradi- 
tions assert — what is very probable — that it was at one time covered with 
water, and called So/.tysir, or 4 the lake of Sotty.’ The wife of Siva, Alml 
Fazl, enumerates 150 kings of Cashmere, who flourished anteriorly to the 
712d year of the Ilegira, and under whom this country was renowned for 
its learned Brahmins, and magnificent temples. In 1323, it was ravaged 
by the Tatars, whose princes, of the race of Jagliatai, held sway hen* 
from that period till 1511, when it was conquered by Mir/a Ilayder, the 
general of the emperor Humayum. Akhur annexed this country to Hin- 
dustan in 1580; and the moguls of Delhi ruled here till 1754, when Ah- 
med Shall conquered the district, in 1809, its governor, Mohammed 
Azad Khan, profiting by a change of dynasty, set up the standard of in- 
dependence ; and in 1810, he defeated an army which had been sent 
against him. In 1819, the rajah, llunjeet Singh, sheik of Lahore, seized 
upon this territory ; hut he does not seem to have retained it long, and re- 
cently its people or rulers applied for the protection of the British power, 
hut tailed to obtain it. 

City of Cashmen ;.] The city of Cashmere is the largest in the ex- 
treme north of India, containing, so late as 1809, a population of from 
150,000 to 200,000 souls. It is situated in 33“ 23' N. lat. and 71" 17' 
E. long., about. 200 miles N. from Lahore. u The city — which, in the 
ancient annals of India,” says Forster, u was known by the name of Si- 
ringnagliur , hut now by that of tin? province at large — extends about three 
miles on each side of the river Jaliini, over which are four or five wooden 
bridges, and occupies in some parts of its breadth, which is irregular, about 
two miles. Tin? houses, many of them two and three stories high, are 
slightly built of brick and mortar, with a slight intermixture of timber. 
On a standing roof of wood is laid a covering of line earth, which shelters 
the building from the great quantity of snow that falls in the winter sea- 
son. This fence? communicates an equal warmth in winter as a refreshing 
coolness in the summer season, when the tops of the houses, which are 
planted with a variety of flowers, exhibit at a distance the spacious view 
of a beautiful chequered parterre. The streets are narrow, and choked 
with tin; filth of the inhabitants, who are proverbially unclean. No build- 
ings are seen in this city worthy of remark ; the Kasmirians boast much 
of a wooden mosque? called the Jwnah- Massif erected by one of the em- 
perors of Hindustan; hut its claim to distinction is very moderate.” Since 
the dismemberment of Cashmere from the Mogul empire it has suffered 
many disasters. 

Lake of Cashmere .] The lake; of Cashmere, provincially named the 
Dally lias long been celebrated for its beauties. It stretches from the N.E. 
quarter of the city in an oval circumference of five or six miles, and joins 
the Iliylum by a narrow channel near the suburbs. Its scenery is orna- 
mented with numerous small islands. 

2d. Upi*eu Lahore.] The upper or hill-country of Lahore, sometimes 
called the Kohistan , is nearly equal in extent to the Punjaub or Lower 
Lahore, which, however, belongs to India Proper. The whole province of 
Lahore is bounded on the N. by Cashmere and the Indus ; on the E. by 
the mountains of Northern Hindustan; on the 8. by Delhi, Ajmeir, and 
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Moultan ; and on the W. by the Indus; its length being computed at 340 
n iniles, and its breadth at 200. The climate of the upper district resembles 
that of France ; the soil is strong and productive. The inhabitants are 
Seiks, Singhs, Jauts, Rajpoots, Hindoos of lower castes, and Mahoinme- 
dans. On the N.W. borders they are chieiiy Afghans. Its present ruler is 
Runjeet Singh. 

3d. Doab of the Sutjleje and Jumna.] This district, with the two 
following, belongs to the Bengal presidency. It remained wholly unexplored 
until the Gorkha war of 1815. To the N. it is separated from Little Tibet 
by tin; Himalayas; on the K. it is bounded by the Jumna; on the S. it 
adjoins the province of Delhi; and on the W. its limits are the Sutleje. 
Its length may he estimated at 90 miles ; and its average breadth at (50. 
At an early period this country appears to have possessed as many inde- 
pendent states as it contained village*, and was ravaged by intestine war- 
fare until the Gorkha invasion in 1803. In 1815, the British wrested this 
long-agitated country from the Gorkhas and expelled them from the entire 
territory \ V . of the Kali branch of the Goggra. Our government then 
laid down a b.sis for it s settlement founded on the restoration of fhe exiled 
or Mihdued chiefs, and the stain quo of this territorv at the period of the 
Gorkha invasion in I8u3. d im only lands and military posts occupied by 
the Brit'sh are Jounsnr , J3hatvci\ Subhatoo , Haamghiit\ Sin dunk, and 
Pnn.uhtr ; the unprofitable nature of the country, and the difficulty of 
governing such remote and insulated tracts, wnv objections to the retain- 
ing of territory in this quarter 

1th. (iiiiiWAL.] The province of Gurwal, or Gurhairnl . is hounded on 
the \. hy the Himalayas, on the E. by I he Dauli, Alacananda, and Rain- 
gunga rivers; on rhe S. hv the great plain of the Ganges; and on the W. 
by t h< * Jumna. Its superficies may be estimated at 9, IKK) square miles. 
On tin* S. towards Lolld.mg, tin? whole fare of this province is an assem- 
blage of lulls ; but a small proportion of this extensive country is either 
populated or cultivated. The inhabitants an 1 termed Kliasyas. In 1803, 
i nmecr Singh Thappu conquered this district; but the expelled rajah was 
restored by the British arms in 1815, and now rules at Barabaut under 
British protection. 

5ib. Kumaon.j This district, as regulated since ibe British conquest, 
comprehends the whole tract of country between the Ganges and the Cali, 
from the plains to the highest pinnacles of the Himalayas, forming a four- 
sided figure, extending about 90 miles in each direction. As a British 
possession it forms an integral part of the province of Delhi. It is im- 
portant as commanding some of the best passes across the Himalaya; and 
it contains mines of copper and probably other metals. One of (In* great- 
est general advantages (besides that of putting an end to the feuds and 
squabbles of the mountain chiefs) which will result from the occupation of 
this part of the Himalaya by the British, must be the information that they 
must, in tlie course of time, obtain of the structure and appearance of the 
Himalaya in particular, and of the geography of tin* central parts ot Asia 
generally. Already, more is known of this country than of any other on 
tin* same lofty ridge; and it may not be amiss to notice one or two parti- 
culars: From the Ganges at Hurd war, or, eastward, but bending a little 
to the S. in tbe middle, to the Cali branch of the Gogra, a distance of 
about 100 miles, may be considered as tbe termination of the plains of 
the Roiiilcund district of Delhi ; and the ground begins to ascend, and is 
covered with thick brushwood, at first interspersed with marshes, as is very 
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common along the base of mountains. After a little ascent, the trees are 
of larger size, though still of the same species, or, at least, genera, with 
those that are found in the plain. As the ascent is continued, the tropical 
vegetation begins to disappear; rhododendron and its associates become 
the bushes ; the oak and the pine the trees ; the flowering plants and scan- 
dent epidendra give place to ferns, mosses, and lichens; and the brakes 
are filled with wild raspberries, barberries, brambles, thorns, and briars, 
intermixed with hollies, willows, wild pears, and mulberries, according to 
the nature of the soil. The larger annual plants are various kinds of 
nettles and thistles ; and the whole has the character of a tangled wild in 
Europe. This begins to be the prominent character at an elevation of be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 feet ; and above 3,000 feet it is general for a 
limited height. Those trees at last become few, and the prevailing class 
is the pine, of which there are several species, some of them of great size ; 
and with them we should expect the vacciniums, some of which have been 
mentioned. As the ascent continues, the pines become fewer, and are 
found only in straggling clumps, and of stunted dimensions ; while, just as 
we would* expect upon the mountains of Norway or Scotland, the birch,* 
gradually changing to the dwarf species, is the last tree, and moss and 
lichen the oidy vegetation near the snow ; and long before the 20,000 feet, 
which is about the elevation of the most lofty summit in Kuinaon, is 
reached, (if reached it shall ever be by mortal foot,) there will, of course, 
he an end to all vegetation. The tiger is mentioned as being abundant in 
this upland country, and found even near the snow ; but the probability is, 
that the animal taken for the tiger may have been some other of the feline 
race, better adapted to the rigour of the climate. Years of observation 
will he required before even an idea can he formed of the advantages that 
science may reap from the British occupation of Kumaon, if that occupa- 
tion he turned to proper account. Nowhere has study so great a range of 
elevation : and that within a few days’ march of the rich plain of the 
Ganges, and in a country of which the valleys could be rendered very pro- 
ductive. 

6th. Nepaul.] Nepaul is still one of the largest and most compact 
independent sovereignties of India, though greatly curtailed in extent by 
the peace of 1815. To the N. it is separated from Tibet by the Hima- 
layas ; on the E. by the river Mitchee, and the rajah of Sikkim’s territo- 
ries ; on the S. by the British territories of Delhi, Oude, Bahar, and Ben- 
gal, with the excepliouof about 60 miles belonging to the nabob of Oude ; 
and on the W. by the Cali river and Kuinaon. Its extreme length may 
be estimated at 460 miles ; its average breadth at 115. The lowest belt 
of the Nepaulese dominions is part of the great plain of Hindostan ; in a 
few spots the British districts reach to the base of the Himalayas, but in 
most parts the Gorkha possessions stretch about 20 miles into the plains. 
Bounding this low country on the N. is a region nearly of the same 
width, consisting of small hills, which rise gradually towards the N., and 
are watered by many streams springing from the southern faces of the first 
lofty mountains to which these hills imperceptibly unite. The lower 
portion of these hills, and some of the adjacent plains, are the grand 
site of the saul-forests. In several places these low hills are separated 
by fine doons, or what in Scotland would be called straths . Many of 
these are well-cultivated. On arriving at what may be called the moun- 
tains, the inhabited valleys are generally very narrow, and from 3000 
to 6000 feet of perpendicular height above the plains of Bengal Some 
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produce enormous rattans and bamboos, — others pine-apples and sugar- 
canes, — others only oats and barley. The orange, as it here ripens in 
winter, is nowhere liner. Cardamom and ginger are valuable productions ; 
but transplanted rice forms one-half of the whole cultivation in this quar- 
ter. Considerable flocks of sheep are fed by the Gurung and Limboo 
tribes ; horses are imported from Tibet. The frigid regions are the abode 
of two of the finest birds that are known : the marral, or Melcagris sa - 
lt/ra, — and the damphiya, or Phasianus impeyanus . The mountains con- 
tain iron, lead, and copper ; and a little gold is found in the channels of 
the rivers. The copper-mines are quite superficial ; each mine has certain 
families attached to it, who appear to have some property in it, hut the 
rajah shares with them. Corundum of the compact kind is also procured 
here. The valley of Nepaul Proper is the largest in the Gorkha domin- 
ions ; yet in this elevated plain there is not naturally a single stone of any 
considerable size ; the whole seems to consist of alluvial matter covered 
with soil. The ridge of the snowy Alps, although it here appears to wind 
considerably, has few interruptions, and in most places is altogether insu- 
perable. Several risers that rise in Tibet, pass through among Its peaks, 
hut amidst such enormous precipices and through such narrow chasms, 
that their opening* are in gerieuil quite impracticable. The widest break 
rrives passage to the Amn % the chief branch of the Cosi. The northern 
valleys are inhabited by Tatar or Chinese tribes. The mountain Hindoos 
of pure birth are not numerous. Before the Gorkha predominance, the 
military force among the petty chiefs was always large, hut undisciplined ; 
it is now much improved. The most select portion of the Gorkha terri- 
tory consists of two delightful valleys, called Great and Little Nepaul , 
separated by the mountain Chandragiri. These form Nepaul Proper , the 
northernmost boundary of which scarcely lies in a higher parallel than 27° 
->l)' N. The whole lands here have been long partitioned into fields, each 
of which in ordinary seasons is calculated to produce 231 bushels of rice. 
The hoe is the grand instrument of cultivation ; but the inhabitants have 
numerous water-mills for grinding corn. A considerable trade subsists 
between the Nepaul territories ami the district of Purueah in Bengal. 
Cal man dao the capital is hut a small town. — The ancient history of Nepaul 
is very obscure. Runjeet Mull was the last prince of Newar blood who 
reigned here. He formed an alliance with Prithi Nannie, the rajah of 
Yorkha, which ended in the total subjugation of Nepaul by this ally in 
1708. In 1709 the Gorkha dynasty first came into collision with the 
British, who penetrated as far as Sederoly, but did not prosecute the 
enterprise. In 1792 the emperor of China despatched an army of 70,000 
men against the Nepaulese, to revenge certain indignities which they 
had offered to the Tibet Lama, and extorted a nominal submission from 
them. In 1814, a large body of Gorkhas attacked two British stations 
in Goruckpoor and Sarun, whereupon Sir David Ochterlony inarched 
against the redoubtable Ameer Singh, and compelled him to accede, to 
a treaty of peace ; by which he renounced all the country lying W. of 
the Cali. The Nepaulese appear, still to recognise some kind of con- 
nexion with China, as every fifth year a complimentary mission is sent 
from Catmandoo to Pekin. 

7th. Sikkim.] The small state of Sikkim is situated on the S.E. of 
Nepaul, in absolute position, though the Nepaulese territory in part bounds 
it on the S. The other part of the southern boundary of this little state 
is the British frontier ; and it extends thence to the Himalayas, a distance 
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of about GO mill's, while its extent from the Couki, on the frontiers of 
Nep.ml, to the Tecsta, on those of the territories of the rajah of Bootan, 
is ah out 40 miles. This little state is of some consequence in i ht* general 
politics of Asia, as the most easy eommunieatioo between tin? ruler* of 
India Proper and the Chinese authorities in Tibet, is through the passes ,,t 
Sikkim. 

Sth. Boot A v. J Flu* term Bftotc is applied hy the Hindoos to the whole 
mountainous reirioii from Cashmere to China. Jn the present article, how- 
•ver, the word is r estrietud to the dominions of the Del) rajah, extending 
->9 miles in length hy 90 in average breadth, being divided on the 
from Tibet hy the Himalayas, and hounded on the S. hy Bengal. It has 
been called k the land of extremes:’ presenting summits clad with peren- 
nial snow, — Inure clitly rocks, — hills verdant with forests, — dells abound- 
ing in streams, — the most luxuriant vegetation in one plan*, — the wildest 
and rudest scenery in another. Along the margin of this singular inland 
country, there extends a belt of plain, more than 20 miles in breadth, 
which separates it from Bengal. Where the. climate is temperate, almost 
every favourable aspect of the mountains, coated with the smallest quan- 
tity of soil, is cleared and adapted for cultivation by being cut into hori- 
zontal beds. The vegetation of the more elevated parts of the country 
has that European character so generally characteristic of the whole Hi- 
malaya range. Even the turnip is here met with, and is large and good. 
Wild animals are not numerous ; hut monkeys of a large size abound. The 
species of horse indigenous to Bootan is remarkable for its symmetry* and 
stands 13 bands high. It is generally piebald, short-bodied, and clean- 
limbed. A caravan is annually despatched hy the Del) rajah to Rmigpoor; 
but the reciprocal privilege of sending a caravan into Bootan has not yet 
been conceded even to the Bengalese. The aggregate amount of the whole 
commerce seldom exceeds 30,01)0 rupees. In person there is a remarkable 
dissimilarity between the feeble and meek inhabitants of Bengal, and their 
active and Herculean neighbours, the mountaineers of Bootan, many of 
whom are 6 feet in height. A strong similarity of feature pervades the 
whole Bootean race ; though of a dark complexion, they are more ruddy 
and robust than the Bengalese, and have more elevated cheek-hones ; their 
eyes are small and black; their eye-lashes thin and scarcely perceptible ; 
and most of them arrive at a very advanced age before they have, even the 
rudiments of a heard. Their military weapons are a how and arrows, a 
short straight sword, and a falchion reflected like a pruning-knife. Their 
matchlocks are very contemptible. Woollen cloth for raiment, flesh, spi- 
rits, and tea, are in use among the Bootauees, who are strangers to the 
subtle niceties of the Brahminieal Hindoos. Their ministers of religion 
are of the Lama-Buddhist soot, and form a distinct class. The Deb ra- 
jah, who resides at Tassisuden, is usually considered the supreme head of 
the state, but in strictest sense lie is only the secular governor, the legiti- 
mate sovereign being the Dharina rajah, a supposed incarnation of the 
Deity ; hut as this sacred personage never interferes in lay affairs, lie is 
only known to foreigners through the transactions of his deputy the D"b 
rajah. — In ancient Brahininical legends, the denomination of this country 
is Madra. The first intercourse of its government with the British hap- 
pened in 1772, in which year the Del) rajah suddenly invaded the princi- 
pality of Cooch Babur. They were easily driven back, but no advantage 
was taken of the circumstance. In 18 10 the advance of the Chinese 
forces towards Nepaul excited a considerable sensation at the court of the 
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Dt?l> rajali, who expressed his hopes of assistance, in case lie incurred the 
displeasure of the Chinese government, by refusing to act against the Bri- 
tish. It would appear that this country is at present agitated by two par- 
ties, respectively attached to the Deb and Dharma rajahs. 

9tli. Assam.] Assam is the common name of the valley of the Brah- 
mapootra, at least of the lower part of it. This remote country adjoins 
the province of Bengal at the N.E. corner, about the 91st degree of E. 
long., whence it stretches E. to the Langtang mountains in 97" E. long, 
which separate, the eastern sources of the Brahmapootra from the valley 
of the Sens', Serhit riving and the territory of the Borkhnmptee rajah, a 
tributary of the Barman monarch. 17 The average breadth of the valley of 
the Brahmapootra in this quarter is GO miles, although in a few places of 
Upper Assam, where the mountains recede farthest, the breadth is consi- 
derably more. In its greatest dimensions, Assam may he estimated at 850 
miles in length, by GO in average breadth ; and it is divided into the, three 
provinces of (Jam roo/) on the W., Assam in the centre, and Svcdiya at the 
eastern extremity. The low grounds of Assam, along the river, art woody, 
inarshv. and, of course, highly miusinutous. On the mountains the air is 
healthy, and the climate mild. The number and magnitude of the rivers 
in Assam probably surpass those of any other country in the world of equal 
extent. They are, in general, of a sufficient depth at all reasons to admit 
of a commercial intercourse in shallow boats, and daring the rainy season 
boats of the largest size find sufficient- water. The total number of rivers 
within tin* Assamese territory nas been estimated at Gl ; of which the 
principal are the eastern bninch of the Brahmapootra or Luliit, the Dihong, 
the Dibong. the Diklio, and the Dikrong. On the N. Assam is hounded by 
the greai I lima 1 y: whin. siqae-.Ues it from Tibet. Tile animal and \egetabh; 
productions an* nearly the same as those of Bengal, which country Assam 
much resembles in its physical appearance. Transplanted rice forms three- 
fourths uf the whole crop ; wheat, barley, and millet, are little used. The 


11 A'-vam is, !ik.‘ all other valleys, enclosed by mountains, except on the S. \V., where 
the Brahmapootra escapes from its mountainous basin, and enters a comparatively level 
country. It. is iuipossil le, by a merely verbal description, to give a clear idea of its 
boundaries in 1 lie N.E. and S ; but it may serve to give some idea »>f the subject, to 
say, that on the N. Assam is bounded by the suhalpinc ranges which (lank the Great 
Himalaya; on the S. by the Geirowund Nagas im.nntains, which rise in their progress 
east ward till they join the Langtang mountain-, and separate the upper ha- in of the 
Brahmapootra from the basin of the Keendweem, the N. W. branch of the Irrawaddy. 
On the E. the great ..ao\v\ range of the Langtang shuts up the vallev in 5)7' E. long, 
ami near 2 deg. E. of Saddaya, in 27* i>2' N. hit. and 9.V’ 1(>' E. long. This range seems 
•o be the Ld day a of the Buninas, or ‘ mountains of the rising sun.’ Beyond these 
mountains is the valley of the Seree Serhit, a N. W. branch of the Irrawaddy which 
it is supposed to join at or near Bhan-mo-so. The most northern part of the Bunnan 
dominions, intervenes between hesc mountains and the province of Yunnan in China. 
Assam, of course, can have no connection with Yunnan. The puss by which Lieu- 
tenants Wilcox and Bmltou returned over the Langtang mountains, was elevated 
L-dS"2 feet above the level of Saddaya, and the snow in several places \2 lcet deep 
the 1th of June, 1 Kg7. This range probably runs S. all the way between the Irrawaddy 
and Ktmdnim rivers, separating the basin of the latter trom that ol the former; pro- 
gressively declining in height as it goes southward. The eastern branch ol the Brah- 
mapootra, mentioned in the text, comes from the Langtang mountains; whilst the 
Biltong, a branch three times larger than the former, comes from the N. and N.W., 
^originating, in all probability, in the Great. Himalaya. We have not yet been able to 
explore this branch like the eastern, on account ot the hostility ol tlm A hors. I he 
highest point explored is the village of Basliee, in the country ot the Simongs, in *28° 
C N. h,t. and ! )n" ;> K. long. From this village is a most extensive prospect ot the 
course of the Brahmapootra from the hills, as far as Sussee. its junction with the l)i- 
the course of the KoonduU and other streams, and lofty ranges of mountains, in- 
e ll< - Gw snowy mountiijns behind the Saddaya Peak, and the snowy range to the 
S.E. (the Langtang) at least lbO miles distant. 
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most common pulse is the hairy-podded kidney-bean. Considerable quan- 
tities of black pepper, chilies, choyies, ginger, turmeric, capsicum, onions, 
and garlic, are raised, and English seeds have been found to thrive well. 
Cocoa-nuts are very rare, but oranges abound. Cotton is reared by most 
of the hill-tribes, but silk forms a great part of the native clothing. The 
most common silk-worm is reared on a species of laurns. Sheep are 
scarce ; oxen form the common labouring cattle. In 1809 the total value 
of the exports from Bengal to Assam was only 228,000 rupees, of which 
salt alone amounted to 192,000. The imports from Assam amounted to 
151,000 rupees, of which the value of lac amounted to 55,000, and of 
cotton to 35,000. The balance of commerce is usually paid in gold, which 
is found in all the small rivers of Assam. All the royal family of Assam 
ha.'e a right to ascend the throne, except such as have any personal ble- 
mish. The three great officers of state are hereditary in three families. 
By far the greater part of the land is granted to persons named pykes , each 
of whom in return is held bound to work gratuitously four months in tho 
year, either for the king, or whatever person the royal pleasure substitutes. 
These serfs of tho crown are placed under rajahs and farmers of the reve- 
nue. All the domestics are slaves. No accurate estimate of the popula- 
tion can be formed ; but it must be very scanty in a country of which 
more than three-fourths of the surface are covered with jungle. The 
principal towns are Jorhaut , Gerghong, Hung poor , and Gohati ; but they 
are all mere collections of mud-hovels. — The earliest historical names 
connected with this country strongly resemble the Chinese. From the 
beginning of the 17th century the Brahminical doctrines appear to have 
gradually gained ground here, and since the middle of that century the 
governing party have entirely adopted the language of Bengal. Hitherto 
the Assamese had been a warlike and enterprising people ; but after their 
conversion by the Brahmins, the nation sunk into the most abject state of 
pusillanimity, and a scene of internal turbulence and confusion ensued. 
In 1793 the British power restored the dethroned king of Assam to his 
government ; but shortly afterwards Bura Gohaing, one of the hereditary 
counsellors of state, assumed the supreme authority. Chunder Kliant, 
having been excluded from his succession to the throne, procured assist- 
ance from the Burmese, and expelled the usurper; but in June, 1822, the 
commander-in-chief of the Burmese forces was proclaimed rajah of Assam, 
subordinate to the king of Ava. A rupture speedily took place between 
the new' power and the British authorities, relative to the possession of the 
island of Shapuree on the coast of Chittagong ; whereupon a British de- 
tachment entered Assam, and in the course of 1825 expelled the Burmese 
usurpers, and attained complete possession of the country, which must 
henceforward be virtually considered as ail integral portion of the British 
empire in India. 


CHAP. VIII.— TOPOGRAPHY OF INDIA PROPER. 

I. S1NDETIC INDIA. 

1st. The Punjaub.] We have already described the general boundaries of 
Lahore, and that division of it known by the name of Upper Lahore ; the 
most valuable portion of this province is known by the name of the Pun- 
jaub, or sometimes Lotver Lahore, comprehending the doabs of Sinde- 
Sagor JinJuti , Kechna, Barry , and Jallinder. The general agricultural 
productions of the Punjaub, are: wheat, barley, rice, pulse, sugar-cane, 
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tobacco, and various fruits. The exports to the countries W. of the Indus 
are sugar, rice, indigo, wheat, and white cotton-goods. The tine streams 
ot this country are little resorted to for the purpose of inland navigation. 
It is reckoned that one-third of the whole inhabitants are Singhs, or°Seiks, 
a bold, active, robust race, who form, at present, friendly and peaceable 
neighbours to our government, and serve as a barrier against the move turbu- 
lent Moslems of Afghanistan. — Lahore , the ancient capital of the province 
and the modern one of rajah Runjeet Singh, is situated on the S. side of 
the Ravey, which is here about 300 yards wide. About 2 miles N. from 
the city, stands the celebrated Mausoleum of Jehangeer, which is still in 
very good condition, but far inferior to the Taj at Agra. 

2d. MooltanJ] In its greatest dimensions this province extends from 
the sea to Lahore, and formerly comprehended the country on both sides 
of the Indus. To the N. it is bounded by Lahore, on the E. it has the 
great desert of Ajmeer ; on the S. the Indian ocean, and on the W. the 
course of the Indus now separates it from the Beloochistan and Caubul 
dominions. When Abul Fazel wrote, Mooltan was one of the largest 
possessions of the Indian empire; its present limits do not exceed 110 
miles in length by 70 in breadth. In 1809, the nabob of Mooltan was a 
feudatory to the Caubul sovereign ; since the above date, the country has 
been subdued by Runjeet Singh of Lahore, to whom it still continues tri- 
butary . — Mooltan or Mid tun, the capital of this province, is noted for its 
silks and carpets. The inhabitants of this province are supposed to have 
been the Mai Li of Alexander’s historians. 

3d. Sinde.] The state of Sinde, or Sindhu , was formerly a principality 
iu the ancient province of Mooltan. Including Talta . its general boundaries 
are Mooltan anJ Afghanistan on the N. ; the desert of Ajmeer, and Cutch 
on the L., the sea on the 8., and the sea and the mountains of Beloochis- 
tan on the W. The eastern limits are ill-defined. I 11 length the dominions 
of the Sinde Ameers maybe loosely estimated at 300 miles, their average 
breadth is 80, and they are intersected diagonally by the Indus. The sec- 
tion to the W. of that river is mostly inhabited by Beloochies, and direct- 
ly under the Caubul sovereign. A great part of the province lying to the 
westward of where the monsoon ceases, is a barren sterile soil. Easterly 
from the meridian of 97” 10' E., the land near the Indus appears capable of 
improvement ; but to tbc northward of Tatta, it is mountainous, barren, 
and uninhabited. The Indus, from the city of Tatta to a branch called 
the Fulaloe, has from 2 to fathoms of water. Its hanks in the vici- 
nity of Hydrabad are generally well-cultivated. During the swellings of 
the river, grains and other seeds are raised ; the remainder of the year is 
employed in the cultivation of indigo, sugar-cane, huldee, &c. Tin; prin- 
cipal articles of home-produce exported from Sinde, are : rice, ghee, hides, 
shark fins, potash, saltpetre, asafoetida, bdellium, madder, frankincense, 
Tatta cloths, horses, indigo, and oleaginous and other seeds. There are 
no established land-caravans from Sinde to Mooltan and Caubul ; but an 
intercourse is carried oil by travellers and merchants. The East India 
Company had formerly a factory in Sinde, but it has been withdrawn. 
The internal government of Sinde is a military despotism under the lal- 
poory family, belonging to the Mahommedaii sect of Shiahs, 'lhe Mahom- 
medans compose the military strength of the country ; but the great bulk of 
the population consists of Hindoos, Juts, and Baloochies. Sinde is now but 
scantily peopled ; from Tatta to Hyderabad, the country is almost destitute 
of human beings, but the Aincers of Sinde, collectively, can bring into the 
iv. 3 x 
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field an army of 3(5,000 men, composed ot irregular cavalry, armed with 
matchlocks, swords, and shields. The Sintleans are generally well-made, 
and stronger than the more southern natives of India. Their complexion 
is a dark tawny with black eyes and eye-brows, and uncommonly good 
teeth. Like the Seiks they allow their hair to grow, and wear such large 
turbans,, that some of them contain 80 yards of muslin. The females are 
distinguished for beauty of face and symmetry of person. The language 
has a close resemblance to the Bengalese and Himlosfanee . — Sinde ivas 
the first conquest in Hindost an, effected by the Mahommedaiis. About 
1535, Shah Beg, one of sultan Baber's antagonists, conquered Sinde, and 
founded a dynasty. It afterwards became tributary to the Delhi emperors. 
In 1779, a tribe of Balooehy origin, named the Till porics, headed by some 
of th^ late Ameers, expelled the ruling prince, and assumed the government 
of the country. We have now a military station within 70 miles of the 
Sinde frontier, and 150 of its capital. Tattn , or the delta of the Indus, is 
a sterile tract of country ; its capital of the same name, is situated in the 
Indus, about 130 miles from the sea, by the course of the river. Its in- 
habitants in 1809, were 15,000. It has greatly declined of late years. In 
its vicinity, are an astonishing number of Mahommedan tombs and mauso- 
lea. — Hyderabad , the present capital of Sinde, is a pretty strong fortress, 
on a rocky hill, the base of which is washed by the Fulalee. 

4th. Cutcii.] This province consists of an immense salt-morass called 
the Rutin , and an irregular billy tract insulated by the Kunii and the sea. 
It is bounded on the N. by the sandy desert, on the E. by the gulf 
of Cutch, on the S. by the Indian ocean, and on the W. by the eastennost 
branch of the Indus, and a barren waste which divides it from Sinde. In 
length from E. to W. it may be estimated at 1(50 miles, and in breadth in- 
cluding the llunn, at 95. The principal divisions are Ulrassa and Hur- 
rah on the W., Pawan and Puchum on the N., Kanthi on the sea-coast, and 
Wagur on the E. Cutch may be described as almost destitute of wood ; the 
general soil is a light clay. Date-trees are common, iron-ore is found every- 
where, and wood-coal is said to exist about 20 feet below the surface. 
The total population of Cutch has been recently estimated at 500,000 
souls. Taken in the aggregate, the Cutchies are a treacherous, vicious race; 
their language is a dialect of the Sanscrit, but the language of business is 
the Gujerat. — Cutch is mentioned by Abul hazel, in 1582, as an inde- 
pendent state. In 1819, it was conquered by the British, who have a gar- 
rison in Bhooj. The present Row was elected under the patronage of the 
British government, and the political agent at Bhooj may be reckoned the 
first member of the regency. The most populous town in Cutch, is the 
sea-port of Mandavcc , about 40 miles S. S.W. of Bhooj. It maintains a 
brisk trade with Arabia, Bombay, and the Malabar coast, and is said to 
contain 50,000 inhabitants. The government of Cutch is that of a pure 
aristocracy, the power being vested in the various chiefs on their respec- 
tive territories, which bear a strong resemblance to the feudal baronies. 
These chiefs owe to the Rao, or Row, the duty of military service. When 
their services are required, an order is written out, and the seal attached, 
demanding their attendance with their armed followers on the day and at 
the place specified. “ Men mounted on camels are despatched in every 
direction ; and, as these animals travel from the centre to the boundaries 
of Cutch in one day, the whole are at the rendezvous on the third day after 
the summons has been issued. In times when the feudal spirit was high, 
aiul the country rich and populous, 30,000 cavalry have thus been collect- 
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ert ; but, at the present day, if the whole body of Jharejas were unanimous 
and sincere m their object, about half that number could with difficulty be 
brought together, and perhaps only about half the number of mounted 
men. It is a pleasing and wild sight, to perceive parties of horse, of from 
five to fifty, flocking to the try sting-place from every quarter, while the 
whole country is animated and in a hustle. This gathering is called the 
ch upper , from an express camel, which goes by that name hi this country. 
The Rajpoots are almost exclusively armed with the sword and short spear. 
Fire-aims are generally confined to the attendants of other castes, and to 
mercenaries. 1 he greater portion of the levies are horsemen ; the infan- 
try being supposed to he left in defence of the respective forts of the chiefs. 
Ihe head Jhareja has a small and shabby tent, which, with all the neces- 
saries ot the party, is carried on a camel or two that accompany the party 
at a trot. The tent is open to all the followers. No bedstead is admit- 
ted in a Cutcb camp, and even the Kao himself sleeps on the ground. The 
allowance to these levies is about the third of a rupee per day for every 
horseman, and something less for infantry. Some opium is also served 
out by the durbar to the chiefs, who defray all the expenses of travelling 
during their absence* from home. In other respects, the Kao or the chiefs 
of different, hJufiiuds m* brotl.erhc ids, have no power over their Urassia re 
Lit ions, nor can they legally interfere in their village concerns. There is, 
however, a general respect entertained for the ter! at , or head of the clan, 
which frequently induces the blujaud to submit thei»* differences to his de- 
ci-ion. In Kattywar, the blujaud nays a vera or tribute to the tcelat, to 
enable him to discharge the foreign tribute.’ 

5th. Gl'jenat Pkninsi j.a.] This territory is principally situated between 
flu* ^Ist and ii'Y .eg«ecs of N. lat. and occupies the S.W. extremity of 
i la* province, to me main land of which it is joined by an isthmus. To 
tin* N. it is bounded by the gulf of Cutcb and the Runn, on the E. by the 
.ulf of Cambay and the Indian ocean, and on the 8. and W. by the Indian 
ocean. Its length from E. to W . may he estimated at 190 miles, and it* 
average breadth at 110. The largest river is the Bhadun , which falls in- 
to the sea 15 miles S. of Poorbunder, after a course of above 100 miles. 
It receives 99 tributaries. The* mountains here are tew, and ot no remark- 
able elevation. The inhabitants are chietly Rajpoots, Catties, Coolies, and 
Koombres. A great majority of the petty chiefs are ot the Jahrejah tribe, 
conjectured to have originally come from Persia, through 8imle, having 
been probably expelled by tin*, early invasions ot tin* caliphs. As it is the 
Jahrejahs, Catties, and many other tribes calling themselves Hindoos, are but 
very superficially instructed in the doctrines ot their own taitli. In 191b, 
after the fall of the Peshwa, the management of their territory devolved 
wholly on the British government. 

6th. Phovinck of Ci UJJEKAT.] The province of Gujerat is bounded on 
the N. and E. by steep craggy mountains, which divide it. from Ajineer, 
Mai wa, and Candeish, on the 8. by the province ot Aurungabacl and the sea, 
and on the W. by the sea, Cutcb, and Mooltan. We have already des- 
cribed the peninsular portion or 8.W. extremity ot this country. Ibo 
western boundary, along the Banass river, is in some parts a level arid 
country, and in others a low salt swamp resembling the Ruun. Ihe pro- 
vince is traversed by several noble rivers, such as the Ncrbudda , 1 a pice \ 
RVi/iy, JVahindey , and Sabermattij , but in particular tracts a gieat scat ci- 
ty of water is experienced. Tile country, notwithstanding its apparent 
smoothness to the eye, is much intersected by ravines, and by giound 
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which has been broken up by the rains. The districts directly subordinate 
to the British, are susceptible of great improvements. Gujerat exhibits a 
wonderfully strange assemblage of sects and castes. Bishop Heber relates 
a very interesting interview which he had with a very singular and famous 
religious reformer in this country, the pundit Swaamee Narain, who had 
above 50,000 followers in Gujerat. His doctrines presented a strange 
mixture of a pure theism and Ilindooism. The Jains are a numerous 
sect, and a few Parsecs, or fire-worshippers, the feeble remains of the once- 
predominant sect »>f the Magi, are still found here. In some parts of the 
province, the Grassia are a numerous class of landholders, but belong to 
different tribes. The Coolies are a fierce and savage race. The Bhatts 
or Bharolts are regarded as a sacred tribe, and exercise considerable in- 
fluence over the natives. The Dheras of this province are a caste similar 
to the M bars of the Deccan, and the Parias of Malabar. The Boras are 
a remarkable class of men, who, although Mahommedans in religion, are 
Jews in features, manners, and genius. Boorhanpoor in Candeish, is the 
head -quarters of this singular sect. — It is a common belief that this pro- 
vince was originally peopled by the rude castes which still exist under the 
name of Coolies and Bheels . At a more recent period, the Rajpoots ac- 
quired the ascendency. Abul Fazel informs us that Gujerat was first in- 
vaded by sultan Malnnood of Ghizni, about A.D. 1025. In 1205, it is 
mentioned by Marco Polo. After the establishment of the Delhi sovereign- 
ty, this province remained for many years subordinate to the Patan empe- 
rors, but in the 15th it became again independent, under a Rajpoot dy- 
nasty. In 1572, during the reign of Acber, this line of princes was over- 
thrown. From 1721 till 1818, the Maharatta Peshwa was the principal 
ruler in this district, but it has now devolved to the British. — The princi- 
pal towns are Surat, Ahmcdabad , Broach , Baroda, Cambay , and 
Kairah . 

Surat,'] Bishop Heber describes Surat, or Soorut , as a * large and 
usrly city.’ Narrow, winding streets, and high houses of timber frames 
filled up with bricks, the upper stories projecting over each other, describe 
this famous mart and emporium. A wall with semi-circular bastions sur- 
rounds it, which is still in good repair. “ The circuit of the city/’ says 
the bishop, “ is about six miles, in a semicircle of which the river Tap tee 
or Tapee forms the chord. Near the centre of this chord, and washed by 
the river, stands a small castle, with round bastions, glacis, and covered 
way, in which a few Sepoys and European artillerymen are stationed : it 
is distinguished by the singularity of two flagstafls, on one of which is 
displayed a union-jack, on the other a plain red flag, the ancient ensign of 
the emperors of Delhi. This arrangement was adopted, I believe, in 
courtesy, at the time when the East India Company conquered the fort 
from the nawab of Surat, and has never since been discontinued, though 
the nawab, like* the emperor himself, is now ordy a pensioner on the 
bounty or justice of the government. In the neighbourhood of this fort 
are most of the English houses, of a good size, and surrounded with ex- 
tensive compounds, but not well contrived to resist heat, and arranged 
with a strange neglect both of tatties and punkahs. Without the w4ils 
are a French factory, containing some handsome and convenient buildings, 
but now quite deserted by their proper owners, and occupied by different 
English officers, who pay a rent to some country-bom people, who pre- 
tend to have an interest in them ; and a Dutch factory, also empty, the 
chief of which is only waiting the orders of his government to surrender 
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tins, like the other Dutch settlements, to the English. The French fac- 
tory had been restored to that nation at the peace, and a governor and 
several officers came to take possession. The diseases of the climate, 
however, attacked them with unusual severity. The governor died, and 
bis suite was so thinned, that the few survivors returned to the Isle of 
Bourbon, whence nobody has been sent to supply their place. The trade 
of Surat, indeed, is now of very trifling consequence, consisting of little but 
raw cotton, which is shipped in boats for Bombay. All the manufactured 
goods of the country are undersold by the English, except kincob and 
shawls, for which there is very little demand. A dismal decay has con- 
sequently taken place in the circumstances of the native merchants ; and 
an instance fell under my knowledge, in which an ancient Mussulman 
family, formerly of great wealth and magnificence, were attempting to dis- 
pose of their library, a very valuable one, for subsistence. There is a 
small congregation of Armenians in a state of decay and general poverty. 
But the most thriving people are the Boras (who drive a trade all through 
this part of India as banyans and money-lenders) and the Parsees. These 
last are proprietors of half the houses in Surat, and seem to thrive where 
nobody else hut the Boras can glean even a scanty maintenance. The 
boats which He in Surat river, at * of thirty or forty tons, half-decked, with 
two masts and two very large lateen sails. Vessels of greater draught 
must lie about fifteen miles otf, below the bar at the mouth of the Taptee ; 
but, except the ketches in the Company’s service, few larger vessels ever 
come here. The English society is unusually numerous and agreeable, as 
this city is the station not only of a considerable military force, but of a 
collector, a hoard of custom, a circuit court, and the Sudder Adawlut for 
the whole pres hi my of Bombay, which, for the greater conveniently of 
the people, and on account ot its central situation, Mr Elphinstone has 
wisely removed hither.” Surat is considered as one of the most ancient 
cities in Hrulostan, being mentioned in the Bamayuna ; hut it contains 
no Hindoo edifice of any consequence. The most remarkable is a Banian 
hospital similar to the one at Broach, which, at the time of Mr Forbes's 
visit (1778), contained “ horses, mules, oxen, sheep, goats, monkeys, 
poultry, pigeons, and a variety of birds, with an aged tortoise who was 
known to have been there far seventy-five years, together with a ward ap- 
propriated to rats, mice, buir*, and oilier noxious verm in.” The English 
factory at Surat, founded m 1615, was the first mercantile establishment 
of the Company within the Mogul dominions ; and it continued to he the 
chief station till, in 1087, Bombay was made the seat of a regency with 
supreme authority over the rest of the Company’s settlements. In 1807, 
the city contained 1200 of the Mobud or sacerdotal class, and about 12,000 
of the laity or Bchdccn Parsecs. The total population does not appear to 
have been accurately ascertained ; but it is supposed to exceed 000,000 
persons : if so, it is the most populous city in India. The travelling dis- 
tance from Bombay is 177 miles; from Poonah, 243; from Oojcin, 309; 
horn Delhi, 756 ; and from Calcutta, by Nagpoor, 1,238. 

Cambay.] Of this celebrated port we have the following account in 
Forbes’ Oriental Memoir : “ Cambay, or Cambaut , once famous in orien- 
tal history, is now entirely changed, and its grandeur mingled with poverty 
and desolation. Uninhabited streets, falling mosques, and mouldering 
palaces, indicate its ancient magnificence and the instability of human 
structures. Formerly, every street was fortified anil defended by gates ; 
a few in the principal streets remain, but the greater part have shared the 
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common fate of the city. The durbar , or nabob’s palace, is almost the 
only large edifice in good repair. Its exterior appearance is far from ele- 
gant : within, it abounds with small rooms and porticoes, surrounding 
open squares embellished with gardens and fountains in the Mogul taste. 
Adjoining the durbar is a handsome mosque called the Jumma Mcsched : 
it was anciently a Hindoo pagoda, converted into a mosque when the 
Moguls' conquered Gujerat.” In the suburbs of Cambay are some large 
mausoleums and Mohammedan tombs in the form of octagon and circular 
temples, many in a beautiful style of architecture, and the sculpture of 
some is exquisitely fine. Cambay was formerly celebrated for manufac- 
tures of chintz, silk, and gold stuffs ; the weavers are now few and poor. 
The population and opulence of this city must have been considerable, 
when the duties on tamarinds alone amounted annually to 20,000 rupees. 
Two principal causes for its decline assigned by Forbes, were, the oppres- 
sive government of the nabob, and the retreat of the sea, which once 
washed the city walls, but now flows no nearer than a mile and a half 
from the south gate. Indigo was always a staple commodity at Cambay, 
where a-large quantity is still manufactured. Carnelions, agates, and the 
beautifully varied stones improperly called mocha-stones, form a valuable 
part of the trade. When the English troops landed at Cambay, although 
fallen from its ancient importance, it was the residence of many shah - 
zadas , descendants of the Persian kings and nobles who left that unfortu- 
nate country the beginning of the eighteenth century, when Shah Hussein 
was murdered, and the Afghans usurped the sovereign authority : these 
were followed by many more, who abandoned Persia when Nadir Shah 
seized the throne, and destroyed the royal line of Su flees. Ahmedahad, 
then under the Mogul government, and Cambay, were the favourite asy- 
lum of these unfortunate emigrants, and of many Persians who accom- 
panied Nadir Shah in his memorable expedition to India, and remained 
there with their plunder. Cambay has also been the retreat of others who 
have quitted Persia during subsequent distractions. The; Persian language 
was spoken in great purity there, and there was as much etiquette* at the 
durbar , as in the most refined courts of Europe.” The trees which shade 
the houses of Cambay, are filled with monkeys, squirrels, doves, ami 
parrots. The oxen are esteemed the finest in India : “ they are perfectly 
white, with black horns, a skin delicately soft, and eyes rivalling those of 
the antelope in brilliant lustre.” Some of those reared in the northern 
part of the province are noble animals, and will travel, yoked to a hackery, 
from thirty to forty miles a day. 

Ahmedahad .] “ The imperial city of Ahmedahad,” says Forbes, “ is 

built on the bauks of the Sabermatty, which washes its western walls. 
IVom being formerly one of the largest capitals in the east, it is now only 
five miles and three quarters in circumference, surrounded by a high wall 
with irregular towers every 50 yards : there are twelve principal gates and 
several smaller sally-ports. Ahmedahad was built in the year 1*26, by 
Sultan Ahmed Shah, on the site of a more ancient town. In its greatest 
splendour, it extended, with the suburbs, 27 miles in circumference. 
Thevenot, who visited it in the 17th century, says, it was then seven 
leagues ; and the Ayeen Akbery thus describes it : — 1 There are two 
forts, on the outside of which is the town : it formerly consisted of 300 
pooras or quarters ; hut only eighty-four are now in a flourishing condi- 
tion. In these are a thousand mosques, each having two large minarets, 
and many wonderful inscriptions. On every side, nodding minarets, dc- 
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caying' palaces, and mouldering aqueducts, indicate the former magnifi- 
cence of the city. Much of the space even within the walls is now 
‘covered with ruins, or appropriated to corn-fields and fruit-gardens. Some 
of the streets are broad, but not planted with rows of trees, as mentioned 
by Mandelsloe and other travellers, neither are they paved. The trium- 
phal arches, or three united gates, in the three principal streets, with the 
grand entrance to the durbar , still remain. The mosques and palaces of 
the Patans still give evidence of their original magnificence. The streets 
were spacious and regular ; the temples, aqueducts, fountains, caravan- 
serais, and courts of justice, well-arranged. You now behold the most 
heterogeneous mixture of Mogul splendour and Mahratta barbarism ; a 
noble cupola, overshadowing hovels of mud ; small windows, ill-fashioned 
doors, and dirty cells, introduced under a superb portico ; a marble cor- 
ridor, filled up with chaolas or cooking-places, composed of mud, cow- 
dung, and unburned bricks. Sultan Ahmed enriched the city with a 
variety of public structures, especially a magnificent Jumma Mes;cd. It 
stands in the centre of the city, adorned with two lofty minarets, elegantly 
proportioned and richly decorated . 13 The former consequence of Alime- 
dabad may he ascertained from its being one of the four cities where the 
emperor Akbar permitted gold to be coined ; tbe other three allowed that 
distinguished privilege, were Agra, Caulml, and the capital of Bengal. 
Ten cities were indulged with a royal mint for silver; and in twenty- eight, 
they coined a copper currency. Not far from the city wall is a beautitul 
take, called Kokarca , about a i.-ile in circumference, lined with hewn 
stone and a flight of steps all round. The four entrances, which were, 
probably, formerly approached through avenues of the red tamarind-tree, 
an* adorned with cupolas supported by pillars. In the centre is an island 
with a summer palace and gardens, shaded by the red tamarind. A bridge 
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minium; the other sides are surrounded with a corridor ot elegan ^edumiis h 
a cloister, the interior wa’Is and cornices of which are ornamented w ti seiU^n- 
from the kiiran, emblazoned in •» b.-autiful manner. An uncommon «1. > gi» 1 1 ' 

mty characterises this jumma Grandeur and s.mpl.ei y u.i e , .» 1 t 

mind with reverential awe. The most remackanh; nremn * time j u »» J J ; * 

mosque, is the vibration produced m the minarets rising i<mi t ‘ theories have 

ini;, by a slight exertion of force at the arch oltheuppeigaery. < ..J | 

been suggested to account for this, but they all fail o alWdmg a ^ 

tion of this architectural phenomenon ; which is still lui ni it y . . thm ,*j s 110 

omimstanee of one. minaret partaking ot the motion ot the o 1 ‘ . ij . qq,; s 

pereeptible citation of the part connecting the two on the root ot the l»m d. ■#,. » 

beautiful building has been mm h injured by a recent earthquake. £ J » ■ ‘ £ ‘ 

mausoleum in memory of Sultan Ahmed and two ot h.s s.ms. ^^^Ahniws 
cemetery of the sultanas, princesses, and favour te n Vvcv presses anil pomegni nates, 
<»»* temples cover their marble tombs ; they are h1uiiI«1 > >1 £ ^ ^ 

surrounded with flowering shrubs. 1 he mosque hu It > 1 *] i v q 1( , s iUV finely 

magniiieent, is more elegant than Sultan Ahmed’s ; the c«! m n 

proportioned, and the whole structure, ol the pares w u - 1 b id an uncommon 

the dark foliage, and glowing scarlet blossoms ot the Pomegr^e,^. 1 an u u m u 
HlSct. The precincts contain a handsome t«au*m noble- 

. :i fountain of excellent water : near this is the tal I j 1 * ly Mosque, although 

man, once a sumptuous edihee, now an extensive r • . ‘ uriuUS \ y lined with 

built of white marble, has obtained that distinc ion dowers bordered by a 

ivory and inlaid with a profusion of gems to ^ ; tbnTrly a H n- 

silver foliage on mother-of-pearl. One ol ^ ™ ■.£ m.d fi a cow 

doo temple! The zealous Aurungzebe converted it . 

to be killed there, in order to prevent the Hindoos from e>ei uiteung 
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of forty-eight arches formed a communication with the island, which, like 
all the surrounding ornaments, is in a state of dilapidation. At Sercaze, 
a sacred place live miles from Ahmedahad, is a very grand musjcd , said to 
he an exact imitation of the temple at Mecca : it also contains a complete 
model of the Kaaba. Among other excursions, says Forbes, whoso de- 
scription we are abridging, we spent a delightful day at Shah Bang, the 
roysl garden, a summer-place two miles from the city, pleasantly situated 
on the banks of the Sabermatty. Although built nearly 20 0 years before, 
by the emperor Shah Jelian when viceroy of Gujerat, it was still in excellent 
repair. The saloon was a fine room, the wall covered with shell chunam . 
a white stucco polished like the finest alabaster, and the ceiling painted in 
small compartments with much taste. The angular recesses lead to eight 
small octagon rooms, four below, and as many above, with separate stairs 
to each ; they are finished in the same style as the saloon, the walls like 
alabaster, and the ceiling neatly embossed. The fiat roof commands an 
extensive prospect ; the substructions form a cool retreat under the saloon 
and a surrounding platform, ornamented with small canals and fountains ; 
they are on a level with the flower-garden, which reached to the river. 
The park and pleasure-grounds extended from the palace to the city gates : 
they were enclosed by a high wall, now in ruins. Little of the gardens 
remains, except broken fountains, aqueducts, and a few trees ; some of 
foreign appearance. The zenana, or sultana’s palace, was situated at a 
little distance from the royal mansion, on the hank of the Sabermatty, with 
separate gardens, baths, and fountains. The apartments for the officers 
and attendants of the court were still further detached. It now exhibits 
a scene of solitude; and ruin, except the palace itself. The princely gar- 
dens still boast of some noble cypresses, cedars, palmetos, sandal, ami 
cassia-trees, with mango, tamarind, and spreading fruit-trees. Ahmedahad 
continued to he the residence, of the Mogul governors till about the year 
1732, when the province was conquered by the Mahrattas. The nabob 
fled to Cambay, and was permitted to retain a small territory on payment, 
of the chout or tribute. Ahmedahad remained in possession of the Mah- 
rattas till 1779, when it was taken by storm by the British force under 
general Goddard. At the peace of 1783, it was, however, restored to the 
peishwa with the reservation of the Guiko war's privileges ; an arrangement 
productive of an endless series of disputes and disorders, which terminated 
only with the destruction of the peishwa’ s power. In 1812, Ahmedahad 
was visited by a pestilence, which completed its misfortunes by carrying 
off nearly half the population, estimated by the Baroda resident at 200,000 
persons. Its distance from Bombay is (by the dak road) 321 miles ; from 
Poona, 389; from Delhi G10 ; from Calcutta by Oojein, 123L 

lr. THE CENTRAL PART OF INDIA PROPER. 

7th. Mulwaii.] The large province of Malwah, Mahva , or Malar a , is 
situated principally between the 22d and 25th parallels of N. lat., and 
hounded on the N. by Ajmeer and Agra; on the E. by Allahabad 
and Gundwana ; on the S. by Candeish and Berar ; and on the W. by Gu- 
jerat and Ajmeer. Its length may be estimated at 220 miles, and average 
breadth 150. Malwah Proper is a central elevated plateau of more re- 
stricted boundaries. The soil is a loose, rich, black loam. Its most im- 
portant production is opium, which is particularly esteemed by the Chinese, 
The Malwah grapes are likewise of superior quality. Provisions have al- 
ways been plentiful here, notwithstanding the destructive ravages of the 
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Pindaries. The B heels of Mai wall are quite a distinct race from any 
other Indian tribe. 1 hey are of diminutive stature, but active habits. The 
proportion of Mahommedans to Hindoos is as 1 to 21. The Malwa lan- 
guage is related to the Bengalese and Sanscrit ; Persian is taught in some 
parts. — Malwa was rendered tributary to Delhi in the 13th century. In 
the 14th and 15th centuries, it seems to have had independent rulers, 
whose capital was Mandhoo. In 1732, it fell into the hands of the 
Mahrattas ; but the ancient grassias or landholders still retained strong- 
holds over the province. The banditti, afterwards so well known under 
the name of Pindaries, originated in this province. The head-quarters of 
the British resident is Indore , a small city, of modern date. 

8th. Raj foot a \ a or Ajmekr.] The limits of this vast province are ex- 
tremely indeterminate. On the N. it is bounded by Mooltan, Lahore, a. id 
Delhi ; on the 1C. by Delhi and Agra ; on the 8. by Malwah and Gujerat ; 
and on the W. by Sinde and Mooltan. Its length from N. to S. may be 
estimated at 350 miles, by 200 in average breadth. It is occasionally 
named Manvar . Its general. appearance is desert and sterile. The last 
1.00 miles, betwixt Bahawelpoor and the western frontier of the* Sheka- 
wutty country, is wholly destitute of water, vegetation, and inhabitants. In 
some pans this desert tract is 400 miles in breadth ; on the N. it reaches 

the frontier of Chinaub ; on the E. to the cultivated plains of Delhi and 
Agra; on the S. it extends to the Runn. A few wretched villages here and 
i here occur throughout this dreary tract. The soii of the whole province 
is remarkably saline. Towards the S. large mountainous tracts occur. The 
three grand divisions of Raipootana are : 1. Odeypoor or Netvar , its princes 
in history being the vanas of Chitore ; 2. Joudpoor or Manvar, governed 
by the Rhatore ^ ij-ih ; 3. Jcypoor, Jycmtgur, or Ambher . The rajahs of 
Ajmeer are mentioned so early as A. D. 1008. In 1193, their country 
was conquered by Mahommed, the first Gauride sovereign in India. In 
1748, its chiefs threw off their allegiance to the Delhi emperors. The 
rajah of Bicanere is probably the least important of the five princes of 
Rajpootana. These Rajpoot chiefs unceasingly harassed and devastated this 
province by their broils, till 1818, when the British regime was introduced 
into this country. The principal towns are Jetjpoor, Joudpoor , Odeypoor , 
Ajmeer , Nee mutch, Kotah , Boo fid re, Chitore , Shapoorah , Bicanere , 
and Jesselmere . 

Chitore Chitore would be called in England a tolerably large market 
town. The population are chiefly weavers, and dealers in grain. It has 
declined since the transfer of the seat of government to Odeypoor. 

Odeypoor.'] This town, on its emancipation from the yoke of the 
Maluuattas, received an immediate accession of several thousand in- 
habitants, and is now rising rapidly under the protection of the British 
government. 


III. THE GANGETIC PART OF INDIA PROPER. 

9th. Delhi.] This extensive province occupies the whole breadth of the 
ii qr them part of Ilindostan, from the central desert to the hilly countries 
on the E. From N. to S. it may be considered as extending troni 28° to 
31° N. lat. ; and its extreme dimensions are about 240 by 200 miles. Ott 
the N. the Sutledje separates it from Lahore, and the hills from the moun- 
tain states. On the N.E. the Cali branch of the Gogra separates it from 
Nepaul, and the Oude forms the remainder of the eastern boundary. Agra 
and Ajmeer bound it on the S. ; and Ajmeer and Lahore on the W. 
iv. ° ~ 



The general slope of tin* province of Delhi is to the S., being that, of the 
beds of the Ganges ami Jumnah, by which it is traversed. Aridity is the 
character of the whole province ; and the importance of watewoniluits is 
so obvious here, that the British government has expended large sums 
in restoring the ancient water-lines and constructing new ones. Thu re- 
storation of the canal of Ali Merdan Khan is the most magnificent under- 
taking of this kind. It extends from the Jumnah, opposite Kurnalu, to Delhi 
a direct distance of 100, and an actual distance by water of 180 miles, and 
was completed in May, 1820, at an expense of 222,805 rupees. The re- 
storation of another canal separating from that of Delhi, a little below 
Kurnalu, to the frontiers of Bicanere, and of the great Doab canal, which 
separates from the Jumnah a few miles below where that river issues from 
the northern mountains, and, after a course of about 150 miles, again joins 
it nearly opposite to Delhi, has been likewise effected. The population of 
Dedii is a mixture of Hindoos, Mahommedans, and Seiks. The principal 
towns are Delhi , Bareilly , Pillibeet, Shadjehanpoor , Rampoor , AI era (la- 
bad y Mend, Ambahlah , Sir hind. # 

City df Delhi ~_ ) The ancient capital of the Patan and Mogul empires 
is situated upon a rocky ridge, above 120 feet in height, close to the river 
Jumnah, in 28" 41' N. lat. and 77° 5' E. long. “ The inhabited part of 
Delhi — for the ruins,” says Bishop Heber, “ extend over a surface as large 
as London, Westminster, and Southwark — is about 7 miles in circuit, 
seated on a rocky range of hills, and surrounded with an embattled wall, 
which the English government have put into repair, and are now engaged 
in strengthening with bastions, a moat, and a regular glacis. The houses 
within are, many of them, large and high. There are a great number of 
mosques with high minarets and gilded domes, and, above all, are seen the 
palace, a very high and extensive cluster of gothic towers and battlements, 
and the Jumma-Musjeed , the largest and handsomest place of Mussulman 
worship in India. The chief material of all these line buildings is red 
granite, of a very agreeable though solemn colour, inlaid, in some of the 
ornamental parts, with white marble ; and the general style of building is 
of a simple and impressive character, which reminded me in many respects 
of Carnarvon. It far exceeds any tiling at Moscow. The Jumna, like 
the other great rivers of this country, overflows, during the rains, a wide 
extent ; but, unlike the Ganges, does not confer fertility. In tliis part of 
its course, it is so strongly impregnated with natron, extensive beds of 
which abound in all the neighbourhood, that its waters destroy, instead of 
promoting vegetation ; and the whole space between the high banks and 
the river, in its present low state, is a loose and perfectly barren sand, like 
that of the sea-shore. From the gate of Agra to Humaioon’s tomb, is a 
very awful scene of desolation ; ruins after ruins, tombs after tombs, frag- 
ments of brick-work, free-stone, granite, and marble, scattered every where 
over a soil naturally rocky and barren, without cultivation, except in one 
or two small spots, and without a single tree. I was reminded of Caff’a in 
the Crimea*; but this was Caff’a on the scale of London, with the wretched 
fragments of a magnificence such as London itself cannot boast. The 
ruins really extended as far as the eye could reach, and our track wound 
among them all the way. This was the seat of old Delhi, as founded by 
the Patan kings on the ruins of the still larger Hindoo city of IndrapuU 
which lay chiefly in a western direction. When the present city, which is 
certainly in a more advantageous situation, was founded by the emperor 
Shahjohan, lie removed many of its inhabitants thither ; most of the rest 
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followed, to be near the palace and the principal markets ; and as, during 
the Mahratta government, there was no sleeping in a safe skin without the 
walls, old Delhi was soon entirely abandoned. The official name of the 
present city is Shahjehan-poor , ‘ city of the king of the world !’ but the 
name of Delhi is always used in conversation, and in every writing but 
those which are immediately offered to the emperors eye." Within the 
modern city, the Jumma-Musjeed , or great Mohammedan cathedral, was 
begun by Shahjehan in the fourth year of his reign, and completed in the 
tenth, at an expense of 10 laics of rupees. The site judiciously chosen 
is a small rocky eminence, which has been scarped on purpose. The 
ascent to it is by a flight of thirty-five stone steps, through a handsome 
gateway of red stone, the doors of which are covered with plates of 
wrought brass. The terrace on which the mosque is built, is a square of 
about 1,400 yards, paved with red stone, and surrounded with an arched 
colonnade of the same materials, with octagon pavilions at convenient dis- 
tances. In the centre is a large marble reservoir, with some small foun- 
tains, supplied by machinery from the canal. From this court is obtained 
a •commanding view of the whole city. On its western side, and rising 
another flight of steps, is the mosque itself, which is entered by three noble 
gothic arches, surmounted with three magnificent domes of white marble, 
intersected by black strip* o, an 1 crowned with cullises , richly gilt. At the 
flanks, are two minaret', of black marble and red stone alternately, rising 
to the height of 130 feet. Each of these minarets has three projecting 
galleries of white marble, and their summits are crowned with light octa- 
iron pavilions of the same. The mosque is of an oblong form, 201 feet 
in length. T!u whole front is coated with large slabs of beautiful white 
marble : and along the cornice are ten compartments, (4 feet long by 2^,) 
which are, inlaui nth Ar ’hie inscriptions In black marble. The interior is 
paved throughout with large flags of white marble, decorated with a black 
’.’order, and is wonderfully beautiful and delicate. The walls and roof are 
also lined with plain white marble. Near the kibla is a handsome niche 
adorned with a profusion of frieze-work. Close to this is a mimbev or 
pulpit of marble, having an ascent of four steps. The ascent to the mi- 
narets is by a winding staircase of 130 steps of red stone. Bishop Hebei* 
thought the ornamental architecture of this mosque less florid, anti the ge- 
neral effect less picturesque, than the splendid groupe of the Imamhaurah 
and its accompaniments at Lucknow; hut its situation is tar more com- 
manding, and the size, solidity, and rich materials ot the edifice impressed 
him more than anv thing of the sort he had seen in India. It is in excel- 
lent repair, the British government having made a grant for this purpose. 
The modern city contains many good houses, chiefly brick. The streets 
are in general narrow, as in other Eastern cities ; hut the principal ones, 
Bishop 1 leber says, are rnlly wide, handsome, and, for an Asiatic city, 
remarkably cleanly, and the bazars have a good appearance. The impe- 
rial palace, built by Shahjehan, is of red granite, and surrounded with a 
deep moat., 'l’lie wall on one side is nearly (50 feet high, embattled and 
machicollated, with small round towers and two noble gateways. It is a 
place of no strength, the walls being adapted only for hows and arrows, or 
musketry ; “ but, as a kingly residence,” Bishop Heber says, “ it is one 
°1 tbe noblest that I have seen. It, far surpasses the Kremlin, hut I do 
not think that, except in the durability of its materials, it equals Windsor. 
Sentries in red coats (sepoys of the Company’s regular army) appear at its 
exterior ; but the internal duties, and, indeed, most of the police duties at 
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Delhi, are performed by the two provincial battalions raised in the emperor's 
name, and nominally under his orders. These are disciplined pretty nwrh 
] ike Europeans , but have matchlock -trims and the Oriental dress ; and their 
commanding-officer, captain Grant, of the Company's service, is considered 
as one of the domestics of the Mogul, and has apartments in his palace." 
At tile S.W. extremity of the city stands the famous observatory, built in 
the third year of Mahommed Shah by Jye Singh, rajah of Jyepoor. But 
the object which has excited the most admiration is the Cuttub minor , 
which stands in a village about 10 miles S.W. of Delhi. It is a round tower 
rising from a polygon of 27 sides, in five stages, gradually diminishing in 
circumference, to the height of 24-2 feet. The lowest stage, (90 feet in 
height,) is fluted into 27 semi-cylindrical and angular divisions, inscribed, 
in a very ancient Arabic character, with sentences from the koran. The 
second stage is composed simply of semi-cylindrical fluting, and rises 50 
feet. The third of 40 feet, consists of only angular divisions. Thus far, 
the pillar is of an exceedingly fine red granite. The fourth stage, rising 
23 feet, as well as the last, is of very fine white marble, the blocks 
being rounded to an even surface. Between each of the stages, a balcony 
runs round the pillar, supported upon large stone brackets ; these appear 
to have been designed chipfly for ornament, hut battlements have been 
erected upon them, as if to prevent those who might go into them from 
falling. A majestic cupola crowns the whole, springing from four arcades 
of red granite. A spiral staircase of 384 steps leads to the summit. “ It 
is really," says Bishop Heber, “ the finest tower I have ever seen, and 
must, when its spire was complete, have been still more beautiful. The 
remaining great arches of the principal mosque, with their granite pillars, 
covered with inscriptions in the florid Cufic character, are as fine, in their 
way, as any of the details of York Minster. In front of the principal of 
these great arches is a metal pillar, like that in Firoze Shah’s castle, and 
several other remains of a Hindoo palace and temple, more ancient than 
the foundation of the minor, and which I should have thought striking, if 
they had not been in such a neighbourhood. A multitude of ruined 
mosques, tombs, serais, &c. are packed close round, mostly in the Patau 
style of architecture, and some of them very fine. One, more particularly, 
on a hill, and surrounded by a wall with battlements and towers, struck 
me as peculiarly suited, by its solid and simple architecture, to its blended 
character, in itself very appropriate to the religion of Islam, of fortress, 
tomb, and temple. These Patans built like giants, and finished their work 
like jewellers ; yet, the ornaments, florid as they are in their proper places, 
are never thrown away, or allowed to in ter fen* with the general severe and 
solemn character of their edifices. The palace of the present imperial 
family is at some little distance behind these remains. It is a large hut 
paltry building, in a bad style of Italian architecture, and with a public 
road actually leading through its court-yard. The staircase within the 
great minar , is very good, except the uppermost story of all, which is 
ruinous and difficult of access. I went up, however, and was rewarded 
by a very extensive view, from a height of 240 feet, of Delhi, the roui'se 
of the Jumna for many miles, and the ruins of Toghlikabad, another 
giantly Patan foundation, which lay to the 8.W." The population ot 
Delhi, which, in the time of Arungzebe, is said to have amounted to 
2,000,000, is now supposed to he below a tenth of that number. 

10th. Agra.] Agra is bounded on the N. by Delhi; on the E. by 
Oude and Allahabad ; on the S. by Mai wall ; and on the W. by Ajmeer. 
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There are three natural divisions of this province : viz. Is?, a sort of table- 
. land lying to the E. of Ajmeer, and having the Jumnah on the E., and the 
.Chumbul on the S., — 2c?, a hilly country lying to the S. of the Chumhul, 
— 3c?, the Doah between the Jumnah and the Ganges. This province 
holds a sort of middle place between the arid sterility of Ajmeer and the 
extreme fertility of the Gangetic plain. It exports indigo, cotton, and 
sugar. The chief places are Agra , Alvar , the capital of the Macherry 
rajah, Bhurtpoor , the capital of the Jauts, Deeg , Mathura , Gualior , and 
Narwar . The natives are, in general, a handsome robust race, a mixture 
of Hindoos and Mahommedans. The language of common intercourse is 
the Ilindostany. After the? Mahomrnedan invasion, Agra followed the fates 
of Delhi. 

City of Agra.] The city of Agra stands on the S.W. hank of the 
Jumna, about 137 miles’ travelling distance from Delhi. By far the greater 
part of it is now a heap of ruins, and the population does not exceed 
00,000 souls. Of its present appearance Bishop Ileber gives the follow- 
ing description : “ The city is large, old, and ruinous, with little to attract 
attention, beyond that picturesque mixture of houses, balconies, ‘projecting 
roofs, and groupes of people in the Eastern dress, which is common to all 
Indian towns. The fort is very large and ancient, surrounded with high 
walls and towers of red stotu , which command some noble views of the 
city, its neighbourhood, and the windings of the Jumna. The principal 
sights, however, which it contains, are, the Motee-Mnsjeed , a beautiful 
mosque of white marble, carved with exquisite simplicity and elegance ; 
and the palace built by A char, :, i a great degree of the same material, and 
containing some noble rooms, now sadly disfigured and destroyed by ne- 
glect, and by being used as warehouses, armories, offices, and lodging- 
rooms for the ramson. The hall, now used as the dewanny-aum , or pub- 
lic court of justice, is a splendid edifice, supported by pillars and arches 
of white marble, as large and more nobly simple than that of Delhi. The 
ornaments, carving, and mosaic of the smaller apartments, in which was 
formerly the zennanah, are equal or superior to any thing which is de- 
scribed as found in the Alhambra. Tin? view from these rooms is very 
fine, at the same time that there are some, adapted for the hot winds, from 
which light is carefullv excluded. This suite is lined with small mirrors in 
fantastic frames; a tascade of water, also surrounded with mirrors, has 
been made to gush from a recess at the upper end, and marble channels, 
beautifully inlaid Avith carnelions, agates, and jasper, convey the. 'Ueam to 
every side of the apartment.” But the most remarkable edifice in Agra is 
the celebrated mausoleum called the Tai y or Taitje-MahuL erected hv 
Shah Julian, grandson of A char, in honour of his favourite queen. “ The 
pyramids of Egypt” — says a recent writer in the Calcutta Gazette — “ may 
overwhelm the mind with their stupendous magnitude and mysterious an- 
tiquity, — the caves of Ellora, with their unbuilt temple of Kylas, carved 
from the solid mountain-block where it stands, may well astonish us Avith 
the proof of what mighty undertakings human labour and art are capable 
*>f effecting, when propelled by the impulse of religious enthusiasm, — and 
the glorious St Peter’s may overawe and delight with its magnificent and 
harmonious combination of sublimity and beauty ; — but the marble tomb 
of the lovely Taj-Muhul y different from all, and incomparable with any, 
lifts its snowy domes and stately minarets in ‘ eloquent proportions,’ into 
the blue sky, the unparalleled tomb of an unparalleled princess. To at- 
tempt a description would he to 4 describe the indescribable.' There are 
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some things whose perfections are only to he felt, as there are some feel- 
ings which are only to he imagined. Language is poor, and art too im- 
perfect here ; the painter s skill and the poet’s pen have alike been foiled 
before this lovely and inimitable monument, where all that the imagina- 
tion conceives of pure and chaste, of delicate and beautiful, is concentred 
and embodied. Its situation on the banks of the Jumna is peculiarly 
striking, — commanding a fine view of the massive and majestic fort, and 
overlooking on every side, the innumerable ruins of palaces, tombs, and 
mosques, which were yet in their splendour when the Taj was built. 
Even at Rome there cannot be more numerous remains than there are at 
Agra. The deep ravines which intersect the city and neighbourhood, and 
several low hills which are here and there distinguishable, all appear to 
have been formed by the mins of successive cities ; but while all has 
crumbled or is passing away, — while empires, like palaces, have been over- 
thrown, — the Taj still stands in all its pristine beauty and brightness, look- 
ing down upon the decayed skeleton of the city around it, like some spirit 
watching over the mouldering body it had loved.” Of this surpassing 
structure Bishop Heber says : u After hearing its praises ever since I had 
been in India, its beauty exceeded, rather than fell short of my expecta- 
tions. There was much, indeed, which I was not prepared for. The sur- 
rounding garden, which, as well as the Taj itself, is kept in excellent or- 
der by government, with its marble fountains, beautiful cypresses, and 
other trees, and profusion of flowering shrubs, contrasts very finely with 
the white marble of which the tomb itself is composed, and takes oft’, by 
partially concealing it, from that stiffness which belongs, more or less, to 
every highly-finished building. The building itself is raised on an elevated 
terrace of white and yellow marble, having at ils angles four tall minarets 
of the same material. The Taj contains, as usual, a central hall, about as 
large as the interior of the Ratcliffe library, in which, enclosed within a 
carved screen of elaborate tracery, are the tombs of the Begum Noorjehan, 
Shah Jehan’s beloved wife, to whom it was erected, and by her side, but a 
little raised above her, of the unfortunate emperor himself. Round this 
hall are a number of small apartments, corridors, &c. ; and the windows 
are carved iu lattices of the same white marble with the rest of the build- 
ing and the screen. The pavement is in alternate squares of white and, 
what is called in Europe, sienna marble ; the walls, screens, and tombs are 
covered with flowers and inscriptions, executed in beautiful mosaic of ear- 
nelions, lazulite, and jasper ; and yet, though every thing is finished 
like an ornament for a drawing-room chimney-piece, the general effect pro- 
duced is rather solemn and impressive than gaudy. The parts which I like 
least, are the great dome and the minarets. The bulbous swell of the for- 
mer, 1 think clumsy ; and the minarets have nothing to recommend them 
hut their height and the beauty of their materials. But the man must 
have more criticism than taste or feeling about him, who could allow such 
imperfections to weigh against the beauties of the Taj-mahal.” — “ On 
the tombs within the great chamber,” says a recent visiter, “ are inlaid the 
most beautiful flowers, formed of the most precious gems ; in one anemont> 
I counted above 100. The flowers and leaves are exquisitely shaded. 
There is another noble chamber below this, and equally beautifully inlaid, 
in which the bodies are placed in tombs fully as magnificent as those above ; 
the light here is dim ; the descent is by a flight of marble stairs (but the 
whole and every part is polished white marble) ; while here, an oflicer in 
the room above, sung, every note of which came to our ears with the truest 
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precision ; never was such an echo heard, it seemed as if the organs of St 
Paul, Westminster, Yorkminster, and 20 others, were breathing their soft- 
est strains, slowly stealing on us, then swelling, and becoming louder, till 
the glorious building rebounded and resounded the divine sounds. It was 
all magic. The whole is raised on a high platform of white marble, in the 
centre of a garden, with walks, and reservoirs for the purest water, all of 
marble, with fountains, and jets-d eau sparkling through trees and dowers 
of all kinds, as lofty and ancient cypress, weeping willows, myrtles, above 
20 feet geraniums, rose-trees, and trees with blossoms, as beautiful and as 
sweet ; finely contrasted with the date, cocoa-nut and areca-trees.” 

11th. Ouue.] Though small, compared with some other of the Indian 
provinces, Oude is a very valuable and delightful country. Agra and Delhi 
bound it on the W. and protect it from any deleterious influence of the de- 
sert; the fine Rohilcuud district of Delhi extends along the N.W., the hills 
of Nepaul shelter it on the N.E., Baliar forms the S.K. boundary, and Al- 
lahabad extends along the S. Its extreme length is 250, and extreme 
breadth 150 miles. Where cultivated, Oude furnishes in abundance all 
tbe vegetable productions of India. The Hindoo Rajpoot inhabitants of 
Oude, are a strong, muscular, and tall race, of martial habits, and form ex- 
cellent sepoys. The princes of Oude are very wealthy, and protected as 
they arc by their alliance wit! our government from all external alarms, 
have it in their power to amass immense treasures. The ancient city of 
Oude is little more than a mass of ruins. 

12th. Allahabad.] The province of Allahabad extends about 2G0 miles 
from E. to W., and 120 from N. to S. On the N. it has Agra and Oude ; 
on tbe E. Baliar and Gundwana ; on the S. Gundwana ; and on the W. 
Malweli and Agra. The surface of tbe province adjacent to tbe Ganges 
and ,1mm. ah i- wit and very pioductivo; but to tbe S.W., in the Bundel- 
cuud district, ine country forms an elevated table-land, diversified with high 
bills, containing the diamond-mines of Pannah. Upon the whole 1 , Allahabad 
may be reckoned one of the richest and most productive provinces of Hin- 
dostan. Its exports are sugar, cotton, indigo, opium, saltpetre, and dia- 
monds, which are often found here of large size, and so pure and free 
from roughness or opacity on the surface, that they hardly require to he cut 
or polished. They are found, from 3 to 12 feet deep in a gravelly soil 
around Pannah. The pits are not kept open during the whole year, hut 
are filled up carefully before the rains, and opened again about a month 
after these are over. During the dry season they remove and carefully 
examine the gravel ; and when the search is completed, they carefully return 
it into the same pits from which it was taken, to be again examined at a 
future period. The native miners assert that the production of diamonds 
is constantly going on, and that on opening again a gravel pit which has 
lain undisturbed for fifteen or sixteen years, they have precisely the same 
chance of success as if they had opened a portion that had never before been 
touched. The population of the province is in the proportion of seven 
Hindoos to one Mahommedan. Within the limits of Allahabad are many 
large ancient and celebrated towns, such as licnurcs, Allahabad , Chat - 
ferjxxjr, Chunar , and Ghagcpoor. 

Allahabad.] The ancient name of the city of Allahabad was Prijaug ; 
the emperor Acbar gave it its present name. It stands, says Heber, u in, 
perhaps, the most favourable situation which India affords tor a great city, 
in a diy and healthy soil, on a triangle, at the junction of the two mighty 
streams, Gunga and Jumna, with an easy communication with Bombay 
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and Madras, and capable of being fortified «o as Co become almost iinpnqr. 
nable. Iiut though occasionally the residence of royalty, though generalFv 
inhabited by one of tlie Sbah-zadehs, and still containing two or three fine 
mins, it never appears to have been a great or magnificent city, and is iunv 
even more desolate and ruinous than Dacca, having obtained, among the 
natives, the name of Fakeerabad , or the * beggar- abode.’ It may, howev er 
revive to some greater prosperity, from the increase of the civil establish, 
ment attached to it. It is now the permanent station of the Sudder Mofussil 
commission, a body of judges, whose otficeis the same with regard to these 
provinces, as that of the Sadder Dewannee l.dawiul is for the eastern parts 
of the empire. The necessity for such a special court bad become very great. 
The oidy con-adei.'ibb- buildings or ruins in Allahabad are, the fort, tie* 
Jumna Mu-jeed. ;nd the serai and garden of Sultan Khosroo. The popu- 
lation, exclusive of the garrison, is about 220,000 souls. 

Cittj of Ucnurrs. Iwmares — in Sanscrit \'uni nashh — is situated upon 

tin* northern bank of to-* Cianires, 4t)0 miles from Calcutta; in •>.*>' 
SO' N. lat., and S.S 1 {•]. lonir. This city was the most ancient 

seminary ’ of tin* ami contains a fine observatory which has 

been already described. h has many magnificent Indian temples ami 
Maimmmedan mos«jues. In liSOJ, the permanent inhabitants, bv enumer- 
ation. exceeded .uni although its trade seems to be inconsider- 

able, its wealth is siii; i s , ^reat ; it is certainly, siys Huber, the richest, 
as well as probably tin populous city in India. It is also the Iw 

governed in respect to its police, which is carried on by a sort of national 
guard chosen by the inhabitants themselves.^' “ The very first aspect of 


ln Only one in-fancr of tin* military being called in,” says the Bishop, “has occurred 
at Benar* s during the last * wen tv -live years, which was on occasion of the quarrel 1 have 
aireadv noticed between the Mussulmans and Hindoos. At that time Mr Bird was ma- 
gistrate. and he gave me a far moiv formidable idea of the tumult than 1 had previously 
formed. One hull' of the population was literally armed against the other, and the fury 
which actuated both was mure lilve that of demoniacs than rntiimnl enemies. It began by 
the Mussulmans breaking down a famous pillar, named Siva’s walking staff, held if i high 
veneration by the Hindoos. These latter in revenue burnt and broke down a mosque ; 
and the retort of the first aggressors was, to kill a cow and pour her blood into the 
sacred well. In consequence, every Hindoo able to bear arms, and many who had no 
other fitness for the employment than ra^e supplied, procured weapons, and attacked 
their enemies with frantic fury wherever they met them. Being the most numerous 
party, they put the Mussulmans in danger of artual extermination, and would certainly 
have, at least, burnt every mosque in the place before twenty-four hours were over, if 
the Sepoys had not been called in. Of these last the temper was extremely doubtful. 
By far the greater number of them were Hindoos, and perhaps one-half Brahmins; any 
one of them, if he had been his own master, would have rejoiced in an opportunity id’ 
shedding bis life’s blood in a quarrel with the Mussulmans; and of the mob who at- 
tacked them, the Brahmins, yoguees, gnssuins, and other religious mendicants, formed 
the front rank, their bodies and faces covered with chalk and ashes, their long hair un- 
tied, as devoted to death, showing their strings, and yelling out to them all the bitterest 
curses of their religion, if they persisted in urging an unnatural war against their 
brethren and their gods. The Sepoys, however, were immovable. Regarding their 
military oath as the most sacred of all obligations, they fired at a Brahmin as readily 
as at any one else, and kept guard at the gate of a mosque as faithfully and fearlessly as 
if it had been the gate of one of their own temples. Their courage and steadiness pre- 
served Benares from ruin. — One observation of some of the Hindoo Sepoys was remark- 
able. The pillar, the destruction of which led to all the tumult, had originally stood 
in one of the Hindoo temples which were destroyed by Aurmigzebe, and bail mosqu<*s 
built over them. In the mosque, however, it still was suffered to exist, and pilgrimages 
were made to it by the Hindoos through the connivance of the Mussulmans, in conse- 
quence of their being allowed to receive half of all the offerings made there. It was 
a very beautiful shaft of one stone, forty feet high, and covered with exquisite carving. 
This carving gave offence to several zealous Mohammedans; hut the quurrel which has- 
tened its destruction, arose, as 1 have stated, from the unfortunate rencontre of the 
rival processions. Respecting the pillar, a tradition had long prevailed among the Hin- 
doo*, that it was gradually sinking in the ground ; that it had been twice the visible 
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Benares is fine, and when, says the author of the Sketches, “ you come 
opposite to one of its central ghauts, very striking. It extends about four 
yriiles along the northern bank of the river, which makes here a bold, sweep- 
ing curve. Its buildings which are crowded, built of stone or brick, and 
uniquely lofty ; its large ghauts, with long and handsome flights of steps ; 
here and there the sculptured pyramidal tops of small pagodas ; one mosque, 
with its gilded dome glittering in the sunbeam, and two minarets towering 
one above the other, form a grand and imposing coup (Tail. The city is 
only to be visited on horseback, or in a palanquin or ionjon (a sort of open 
sedan chair) ; as thus only can you leisurely survey every thing, from the 
extreme narrowness of the streets, and the crowds in them, through whom 
your way must be cleared by a police trooper in your front. In the heavt 
of this strange city you are borne through a labyrinth of lanes, with houses 
of six or seven stories high on each side, communicating with each other 
above, in some places, by small bridges thrown across the street. These 
houses are of stone or brick, and many of them arc painted either in plain 
colours or stripes, or with representations of the Hindoo deities.. Every 
bazaar or street containing shops, you find a little, and but a little, wider 
than the others. Shops here stand in distinct and separate streets, accord- 
ing to their goods and trades. In one, all are embroiderers in muslin, 
which thev work here in gold and silver most beautifully ; in another, silk 
merchants ; in the next, mere lapid; lies. Several contiguous streets art' 
lilled entirely with he workmen in brass, who make the small brazen idols ; 
also the various urns, dishes, lamps, which the Hindoos require either for 
domestic or sacred purpose . These shops make a very bright and showy 
display ; and from the ancient forms, various sizes, and patterns of their 
V f».„sels, at. me, ,rr attention strongly. You meet numbers of the naked 
officiatin': Brahmins, indeed, hut you also see here a distinct class of wealthy 
Brahmins, 1110-t richly dressed in fine muslin turbans, vests of the most 
beautiful silks, and valuable shawls. Their conveyances out of the city are 
the open native palanquins, with crimson canopies, or hakrees, sometimes 


height it then showed, ill. 1 that, when its summit was level with the earth jwtimis 
xve'n, to bo of one caste, and the religion of Brahma to have an end. I wo a h um 
Sepoys were keeping if nurd in the mosque, where the defaced a » ' piost *t* pi »• >; 

• Ah/ said one of them, ‘ wo have seen that wh en av never 

has its head evil with the ground ; we shall all be ot one caste shoith. \\\ a t b. ; 
our rel igion then:’ * 1 suppose tin* ChristLn, answered the other ^ v n M sMil 
n joined the first, ‘ for, after all that has pass*,!, 1 am sure we shall «l,,i l mi M u - 
> v Ho tumult was 'fuelled a very .moms and impressiM* siene sm « tided, 
'rill* Indy r!t v lu*d been profm-si; th, bloodo! - - h«l •>— “«»£ ^ ^ 

water of and salvation wa,tol.e obtained at Benares no loiiRe. , ...l;',, ,' 

oiins in ,1„. eitv, amounting to many thousands, went down ... “ ’ T 

with asi.es on their heads, naked and tiustn.R, to the pr.iu-.pal I Blunts e. I. " 
ami sat tln-rc with their hands lidded, their heads ha»S».R . donn, . . ali . ; 

eonsolalde and refusinR to enter a house, or to taste }• j » or th.e e lay s . .t hMt 

s.iuenee, however, heRan to tire, hem ; and a hint was give " ^th^th th^se holi 

Luidie men, that a visit ~ d 

to the principal ghaut, expressed their sorrow tor the d.s res* m * 

lug reasoned with them on the absurdity ot minihhii g t wr to avcnKe< This 

they had no share, and which they had done then u n s 1 Ganges still ' 

prevailed, and after much bitter weeping, it oS the atoiil 

that a succession of costly oflerings of the judges was the best and 

which their religion had ambassadors on this occasion, told me, 

most reasonable. JVIr Hn d, who was one <d ' squalid «Rures of the 

that tlm scene was very impressive and even awriu. „ > t stroams a nd 

devotees, tl.eir visible and I apparently nnuBectc mg ■ * t mimbl ,^ thus assemble.!, 

:;;^^^s~^!Tof -»■*» *- ■»* 
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very handsome, and drawn hy two showy horses, with long flowing manes. 
He who has looked upon the pagodas of the S. of India, is quite surprised 
to find those of Benares so few in number, so small and inconsiderable* 
The principal one is covered with much beautiful sculpture, representing 
fancy flower and wreath borderings. I went into it. During the whole 
time I remained, there was a constant succession of worshippers ; for ex- 
cept on festivals, they visit the temples at any time they please or find con- 
venient. This temple is dedicated to Mahadeva, and has several altars, 
with lingams of large size and beautiful black marble. It has two fine 
statues of the bull of Siva couchant ; and small as the temple was, three 
or four Brahminy bulls were walking about it, stopping in the most incon- 
venient places. All the floor was one slop, from the water used at the 
offerings ; and the altars, shrines, &e. were quite covered with flowers, 
glistening with the waters of the Ganges.” For a still more minute 
description of this extraordinary capital we are indebted to Bishop Heber : 
“ Benares,” remarks his lordship, is a very remarkable city, more en- 
tirely aigl characteristically Eastern than any which I have yet seen, and 
at the same time altogether different from any thing in Bengal. No Eu- 
ropeans live in the town, nor are the streets wide enough for a wheel- 
carriage. Mr Fraser’s gig was stopped short almost in its entrance, and 
the rest of the way was passed in tonjons , through alleys so crowded, so 
narrow, and so winding, that even a tonjon sometimes passed with diffi- 
culty. The houses are mostly lofty • none, I think, loss than two stories, 
most of three, and several of five or six, a sight which L now for the first 
time saw in India. The streets, like those of Chester, are considerably 
lower than the ground* floors of the houses, which have mostly arched 
rows in front, with little shops behind them. Above those, the houses 
are richly embellished with verandahs, galleries, projecting oriel windows, 
and very broad and overhanging eaves, supported by carved brackets. 
The number of temples is very great, mostly small, and stuck like shrines 
in the angles of the streets, and under the shadow of the lofty houses. 
Their forms, however, are not ungraceful ; and many of them are entirely 
covered over with beautiful and elaborate carvings of flowers, animals, and 
palm-branches, equalling in minuteness and richness the best specimens 
that I have seen of Gothic or Grecian architecture. The material of tin 
buildings is a very good stone from Chunar ; but the Hindoos here seem 
fond of painting them a deep red colour, and, indeed, of covering the more 
conspicuous parts of their houses with paintings in gaudy colours, of flower- 
pots, men, women, hulls, elephants, gods and goddesses, in all their many- 
formed, many-headed, many-handed, and many-weaponed varieties. Tin* 
sacred hulls devoted to Siva, of eveiy age, tame and familiar as mastiffs, 
walk lazily up and down these narrow streets, or are seen lying across 
them, and hardly to be kicked up, (any blows, indeed, given them, must, 
be of the gentlest kind, or wo be to the profane wretch who braves the 
prejudices of this fanatic population,) in order to make way for the tonjon. 
Monkeys sacred to Hunimaun, the divine ape who conquered Ceylon for 
Rama, are, in some parts of the town, equally numerous, clinging to all 
the roofs and little projections of the temples, putting their impertinent 
heads and hands into every fruiterer’s or confectioner’s shop, and snatching 
the food from the children at their meals. Fakeer’s houses, as they are 
called, occur at every turn, adorned with idols, and sending out an un- 
ceasing tinkling and strumming of vinas, biyals, and other discordant in- 
struments ; while religious mendicants of every Hindoo sect, offering every 
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ronreivable deformity which chalk, cow-dung, disease, matted locks, dis- 
torted limbs, and disgusting and hideous attitudes of penance can show, 
Hterally line the principal streets on both sides. The number of blind 
persons is very great ; I was going to say, of lepers also, but I am not 
sure whether the appearance on the skin may not have been filth and 
chalk ; and here I saw repeated instances of that penance of which I had 
heard much in Europe, of men with their legs or arms voluntarily dis- 
torted by keeping them in one position, and their hands clenched, till the 
nails grew out at their backs. Their pitiful exclamations as we passed, 

* A “ha Sahib,' ‘ Topee Sahib,' (the usual names in Hindostan for a Eu- 
ropean,) ‘ khana he waste kooch cheez do,' (give me something to eat,) 
soon drew from me what few pice I had ; but it was a drop of water in 
the ocean, and the importunities of the rest, as we advanced into the city, 
were almost drowned in the hubbub which surrounded us. Such are the 
sights and sounds which greet a stranger on entering this ‘ the most Holy 
City' of Hindostan, ‘ the Lotus of the World, not founded on common 
earth, hut on the point of Siva’s trident a place so blessed, that whoever 
dies here, of whatever sect, even though he should be an eater of beef, so 
he will but be charitable to the poor Brahmins, is sure of salvation. It 
is, in fact, this very holiness which makes it the common resort of beggars ; 
since, besides the number of pilgrims, which is enormous, from every part 
■f India, as well as from Tibet anti the Birman empire, a great multitude 
of rich individuals in the decline of life, and almost all the great men who 
are, from time to time, disgraced, or banished from home by the revolu- 
tions which are continually occurring in the Hindoo states, — come hither 
to wash away their sins, or to fill up their vacant hours with the gaudy 
ceremonies of their religion, and really give away great sums in profuse 
and indiscumiiiM'c charity.” 

Futlchpur »S Of the city of Euttehpur Sikri, which was built by 
\kber, and appears never to have been of very great extent, little now 
exists excej > a mass of ruins, enclosed within walls equally decayed. The 
northern portion, formed of a series of low hills, is covered by the relics 
of Akber’s palace, and of the Dcrgah , or shrine, of Sheikh Sellim Chishti, 
the saint, whose prayers and surpassing piety procured the monarch the 
much -coveted blessing of a soil and successor. The palace, ot the em- 
peror consists of a mi cession ot buildings, scattered over a considerable 
extent of ground, and pri*M*uls nothing grand or striking. I he diilerent 
st ructures are all on a ve. v small scale, and apparently little adapted to 
an imperial residence. Many of them, however, an; ot peculiar con- 
struction, and the ornamental architecture is elaborate ami curious. Ihey 
are especially worthy of notice, as marking an era in the arts in India, and 
indicating the transition about to take place lrom the genuine Hindu to 
the Imlo-Cersic or Saract lie style of building. Indian architecture com- 
bines rudeness ami delicacy in a peculiar manner. I he edifices are built 
in square massive blocks, where strength depends upon the quantity ot 
matter less than upon its disposition. Some ot the roofs at buttehpur 
$ikri are formed of immense slabs ot stone, laid, without beams, troui 
wall to wall ; others are formed of similar slabs laid aslope, anil meeting 
in the centre as in a pitched root. The door and window frames are all 
square, the buildings angular, and such columns as occur are short and 
ponderous, combined with this Cyclopean style, it it may he so termed ; 
there is extreme delicacy and minuteness in detail, and the walls and cor- 
nices are covered with scrolls and ilowers of an almost microscopic deli- 
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neation, anil most complex and ahorious execution. In the building im- 
mediately adjoining, a wholly different style prevails, and the shrine of the 
saint, with its carved arches, corridors, cupolas, and minarets, corresponds 
with the general character of Mohammedan architecture, as it occurs 
throughout Persia, whence it seems to have been imported, in full perfec- 
tion, into Ilindostan by the Mogul princes, and especially Akber’s prede- 
cessor, Hoomayoon. The Dergah of Sheikh Chishti is perhaps the finest 
specimen of Mohammedan architecture in Indian. It is situated on the 
summit of a hill, from the brow of which a lofty gateway, to which a 
long flight of steps ascends, commands a distant view of the Taj on one 
side, and Bhurtpore on the other. Like all buildings of this description, 
it is a quadrangular enclosure, but it is much more than the usual extent, 
measuring about 500 feet from wall to wall. The court within the enclo- 
sure is paved with stone ; an arcaded viranda extends round three sides, 
whilst that opposite to the main entrance is occupied by the tombs of the 
family and descendants of the saint. His own tomb is a low building of 
white marble projecting into the centre of the square ; the walls and win- 
dows of the shrine are carved witli the greatest delicacy, like net- work or 
lace, and a screen, curiously wrought with mother-of-pearl, protects the 
marble sarcophagus within from profane approach. The memory of the 
Sheikh is still held in great veneration, and many persons come daily in 
pilgrimage to his shrine. They tie small threads or offer flowers on the 
tomb, making, at the same time, presents to the khadinis, or servants, of 
the establishment, and they anticipate that the saint's intercession will 
procure them health, or longevity, or children, or whatever may be the 
object of their desires. Hindoos form a full proportion of the pilgrims, 
and it is a curious circumstance, that a similar superstition invests tin* 
sepulchral monuments of the Taj with imaginary sanctity, offerings of a 
like character, and with similar objects, being presented, especially by 
Hindoos, at the tombs of Shah Jehan, and the lovely light of his Ilaram. 

1:3th. Bahar.] The province of Bahar lies across the whole valley of 
the Ganges, between the table land of Omerkuntuc and the hills of Ne- 
paul. Taking it in its widest sense, it is bounded on the W. by Gund- 
wana, Allahabad, and Oude ; on the N. by the Nepaul hills ; on the K. by 
Bengal ; and on the S. by Orissa and Gumlwaiia. It is a large province, 
being at least 250 miles long by 200 broad. The greater part of it is a 
plain, watered by the Ganges, which lias here a breadth of about a mile, 
and highly productive. Its chief exports are opium and saltpetre. 

City of Patna .] On the south bank of the Ganges, 400 miles N.W. 
of Calcutta, stands Patna, the capital of the province of Bahar. The streets 
are narrow, and the buildings high. Patna has a considerable trade ; and from 
the surrounding district is procured the greater part of the saltpetre which 
is brought to Britain. According to Buchanan, this city in 1811 contained 
52,000 houses, which, counting 6 persons to each house, would give a 
population of 312,000 souls, of whom about one-fourth might he M;i- 
hommedans. 

14th. Bengal.] This is the largest, and from its vicinity to the sear 
and being the place through which communication with the others is chiefly 
made, the most important province of India. Its boundaries are : Bahar 
on the VV. ; Nepaul, Sikkim and Bootan on the N. ; Assam and the Bur- 
mese territories on the E. ; and Orissa on the S.W. Its length from N. 
to S. is from 350 to 400 miles, aud its average breadth is not less than 
300. Its boundaries in many parts are natural, and nearly impassable. 
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On the W. imture has thrown up a rampart of trees and augeah grass, 
.which is impenetrable even to heavy masses of elephants and rhinoce- 
# rosses ; while on the E. the mountains of Cachar present an approach equally 
difficult. On the S. the country is protected by its sunderbunds, and 
there is no channel for vessels except the intricate Hooghly. Bengal pro- 
bably got its name from the great extent of it that is flooded during the 
inundations, — bang, in the language of the country, signifying ‘ a flooded 
land.’ The whole province is flat, and, generally speaking, fertile ; and 
all the flooded lands produce vast crops of rice ; the staple productions 
are sugar, tobacco, silk, cotton, and indigo. Bengal comprehends within its 
geographical limits the three large cities of Calcutta , Dacca , and Moor.shc - 
dabad , besides many prosperous inland trading-towns, and an astonishing 
number of villages of from 100 to 500 inhabitants. The East India com- 
pany’s old territory, commonly known in Europe by the name of Bengal, 
but including Bahar and Benares, occupying the space of 102,000 square 
British miles, contained, in 1820, ,39,679,000 souls, exhibiting a denser 
population than any equal portion of the globe, China not excepted. 

Calcutta.'] Calcutta, the capital of the kingdom of Bengal, and* of all the 
British possessions in India, is a large commercial city of the first rank. It is 
situated in 22" 33' N. lat , 88° 28' E. long., in an almost perfect level of al- 
luvial and marshy ground, which a century ago was covered with jungle and 
stagnant pools, upon the western branch of the Ganges called the lloogh- 
ly, and about 100 miles from the sea. It is 310 miles distant from Pat- 
na, 1,356 from Lahore, 1,470 from Moultan, 1,030 from Madras, 1,130 
from Pondicherry, 1,170 from Seringapatam, and 1,238 from Surat. 

“ Generally speaking,” says Kennel, “ the description of one Indian city 
is the description of all ; they being built all on one plan, with exceeding 
narrow, confined, and crooked streets ; with an incredible number of re- 
servoirs and ponds, and a great many gardens interspersed. A few of the 
streets are paved with brick. The houses are variously built, some of 
brick, others with mud, and a still greater proportion with bamboos and 
mats : and these different kinds of fabrics, standing intermixed with each 
other, form a motley appearance ; those of the latter kind are invariably 
of one story, and covered with thatch. Those of brick seldom exceed 
two floors, and have flat terraced roofs. The two former classes far out- 
number the last, which are often so thinly scattered, that fires, which often 
happen, do not sometimes meet with the obstruction of a brick bouse 
through a whole street. Calcutta is, in part, an exception to this rule of 
building, for there the quarter inhabited by the English is composed en- 
tirely of brick buildings, many of which have more the appearance of 
palaces than of private houses : hut the remainder of the city, and by 
much the greatest part, is built as I have described the cities in general to 
be. Within these 20 or 25 years, Calcutta has been wonderfully improv- 
ed, both in appearance and in the salubrity of its air ; for the streets have 
been properly drained, and the ponds filled up ; thereby removing a vast 
surface of stagnant water, the exhalations from which were particularly 
'hurtful. Calcutta is well known to be the emporium of Bengal, and the 
seat of the governor-general of India. It is a very extensive and popu- 
lous city, being supposed to contain at least 500,000 inhabitants. Its lo- 
cal situation is not fortunate, for it has some extensive muddy lakes and a 
vast forest close to it. It is remarkable that the English have been more 
inattentive than other European nations to the natural advantages of situa- 
tion in their foreign settlements. Calcutta is situated on tlui western arm 



of the Ganges, at about 100 miles from the sea; and the river is naviga- 
ble up to the town for the largest ships that visit India. It is a modem 
city, having risen on the site of the village Govindpoor about 90 years ago. 
It has a citadel, superior in every point, as it regards strength and correct- 
ness of design, to any fortress in India ; hut on too extensive a scale to 
answer the useful purpose intended, that of holding a post in case of ex- 
tremity ; since the number of troops required for a proper garrison for it 
could keep the field. It was begun immediately after the victory at Plas- 
sey, which insured to the British an unlimited influence in Bengal; and 
the intention of Lord Clive was to render it as permanent as possible, by 
securing a tenable post at all times. Clive, however, had no foresight of 
the vast expense attending it, which perhaps may have been equal to two 
millions sterling.” 

The interior of Calcutta by no means corresponds to the imposing ef- 
fect of its first appearance. When seen from the S., occupying two sides 
of a great open plain, it must he acknowledged to he a very noble city. 

“ The churches,” lleber says, “ are not large, hut very neat and even ele- 
gant buildings, and the government-house is, to say the least of it, a more 
showy palace than London lias to produce. These are, however, the front 
lines ; behind them ranges the native town, deep, black, and dingy, with 
narrow, crooked streets, huts of earth baked in the sun, or of twisted 
bamboos, interspersed here and there with ruinous brick bazars, pools of 
dirty water, cocoa-trees, and little gardens, and a few very large, very fine, 
and generally very dirty houses of Grecian architecture, the residence of 
wealthy natives. There are some mosques of pretty architecture and 
very neatly ke.pt, and some pagodas, hut mostly ruinous and decayed ; the 
religion of the people being chiefly conspicuous in their worship of the 
Ganges, and in some ugly painted wooden or plaster idols, with all man- 
ner of heads and arms, which are set up in different parts of the city. Fill 
up this outline with a crowd of people in the streets, beyond any tiling to 
he seen even in London, some dressed in tawdry silks and brocades, more 
in white cotton garments, and most of all black and naked, except a scanty 
covering round the waist ; besides figures of religious mendicants with no 
clothing hut their long hair and beards in elf locks, their faces painted 
white or yellow, their heads in one ghastly lean hand, and the other 
stretched out like a bird’s claw, to receive donations ; marriage processions 
with the bride in a covered chair, and the bridegroom on horseback, so 
swathed round with garlands as hardly to he seen ; tradesmen sitting on 
the ground in the midst of their different commodities ; and old men, 
lookers-on, perched, naked as monkeys, on the flat roofs of the houses ; 
carts drawn by oxen, and driven by wild-looking men with thick sticks, 
so unmercifully used as to undeceive perfectly all our notions of Brah- 
minieal humanity ; attendants witli silver maces, pressing through the 
crowd before the carriage of some great man or other ; no women seen, 
except of the lowest class, and even these with heavy silver ornaments 
on their dusky arms and ankles ; while coaches, covered up close with 
red cloth, are seen conveying the inmates of the neighbouring seraglios 
to take what is called ‘ the air a constant creaking of cart-wheels, which 
are never greased in India, a constant clamour of voices, and an almost 
constant thumping and jingling of drums, cymbals, &c., in honour ot 
some of their deities ; and add to all this, a villanous smell of garlic, 
rancid cocoa-nut oil, sour butter, and stagnant ditches ; and you will 
understand the sounds, sights, and smells of what is called the black 
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town of Calcutta. The external meanness of all tl*e shops, depositories, 
and waiehouses in this great city, is surprising. The bazars are wretch- 
edness itself, without any approach to those covered walks which are 
the chief glory of the cities of Turkey, Russia, and Persia, and which, 
m a climate like this, where both the sun and the rains are intolerable, 
would be more than any where eke desirable. There is absolutely not 
a single minaret in Calcutta. None of the mosques are seen in any 
general view of Calcutta, being too small, too low, and built in too 
obscure corners to be visible, till one is close upon them. They rather 
indeed resemble the tombs of saints, than places for public worship, 
such as are seen in Turkey, Persia, and the south of Russia. Though 
diminutive, however, many of them are pretty ; and the sort of eastern- 
gothic style in which they are built, is to my eye, though trained up 
to the reverence of the pure English style, extremely pleasing.” 

It is in Calcutta chiefly that the effect of the intercourse between 
Europeans and natives is distinctly visible in a separate class, forming 
an indistinct link between the rulers and the people. “ The lowest and 
the poorest Europeans and the native-born Christians and Portuguese,” 
Hamilton says, “ do in some degree mix with the natives in their ordinary 
concerns and amusements, just sufficient to produce a very inconsiderable 
change in their manners and character.” Ot this increasingly numerous 
and important class ot the community, no correct census appears ever to 
have been taken. Their numbers at present, Sir John Malcolm says, are 
not considerable, (that is, in reference to the country at large,) and many 
causes combine! to prevent tlie.r rapid increase. u A great proportion 
being illegitimate, they seldom possess much property ; and this circum- 
stance, with the difficulty they have in providing for their children, pre- 
vents then* ear iv marriages. The male part rarely marry with European 
women ; and their connexions with their own class, or with the native 
females of India, produce a race still darker than themselves. Many of 
these, when the parents are poor, mix with the lower orders of the native 
Christian population (descendants of the Portuguese and native converts,) 
and lose in the next generation all trace of the distinctive body from which 
they sprang ; while, on the other hand, the children of females of this 
class who have intermarried with Europeans, from being fairer, and be- 
longing to another society, become, in one or two generations, altogether 
separated from that race of natives from whom they arc maternally de- 
scended. With the exception of a few, who have acquired fame and for- 
tune as military adventurers, the superior as well as the most industrious 
branches of this community arc found at the capitals of the three presi- 
dencies, and at the principal civil and military stations ; and they may be 
said almost to monopolize the situations of clerks and accountants in tho 
offices of government, as well as in those of public servants and private 
European merchants. The whole of this class speak English, as well as 
the provincial dialect of the country in which they were born. With a 
few distinguished exceptions, however, they have no political influence 
.with the natives. It has not hitherto been their interest to attain such 


influence, and many obstacles would oppose their success, if they made it 
their object. The dale at which this part of our Indian population can 
arrive at any numerical strength as a separate body, is very remote ; hut 
they are almost all well educated, and have from this a consequence be- 
yond what they derive from their numbers. Though placed under cir- 
cumstances of depression and discouragement, this body of men have lost 
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few opportunities of becoming useful and respected in the different walks 
of life to which their pursuits have been directed. The real consequence 
of the Anglo-Indians, in the eyes of the natives and their own, arises 
chiefly from their connexion with Europeans. They cling to an origin 
which seems to exalt them, and are driven only by the rebuffs of slight 
or contempt, to take measures by themselves as a detached body with 
separate and opposite interests. The very pride they have in placing them- 
selves in the rank of Europeans, while it makes them feel with peculiar 
sensibility every instance of scornful repulse, which, from their anomalous 
situation, they must often be doomed to experience, affords the means of 
making them useful allies. The policy of extending every consideration 
we can to this class, is greatly increased by their recognised rights of hold- 
ing lands and of sitting upon juries, which latter lias been given them re- 
cently. These privileges must gradually augment the influence of this class, 
and, by giving them importance with the English community and them- 
selves, will tend to improve their condition, and confirm their attachment 
to the state to which they owe allegiance. The half-caste ladies in Bengal 
are called checchees, from a Ilindostanee word much used by them in Cab 
cutta, equivalent to Jie ! fie ! Many of them, Mr Wallace says, “ are most 
amiable companions, possess an affectionate heart, and perform all the 
duties of good wives with tenderness and alacrity ; but very few of them 
can enjoy European society ; for a consciousness of being so different in 
appearance impresses them with a feeling of inferiority, under which they 
are ill at ease with our fair countrywomen : hence they shun their ac- 
quaintance, and, it is said, envy them. Their real happiness would consist, 
in being connected by marriage* with persons of the same caste ; but it is 
a strange truth, that these girls look upon the young men of their own 
colour as beneath them ; and at all the schools in Calcutta, where these 
charming nymphs are exhibited, their admirers are generally youthful Eu- 
ropeans. Some idea of their number may be formed from the seminaries 
and asylums in Calcutta, where upwards of 500 half-caste girls, illegiti- 
mate daughters by native mothers of the higher ranks, are genteelly edu- 
cated.” 

“ Great state of a certain kind,” says Ileber, u is still kept up, not 
only by the governor-general (who has most of the usual appendages of 
a sovereign — such as body-guards, gold sticks, spear-men, peacocks’ 
plumes, state-carriages, state-barge, and elephants), but by all the prin- 
cipal persons in authority. You would laugh to see me carried by 
four men in a palanquin, two more following as a relay, two silver 
maces carried before me, and another man with a huge painted um- 
brella at my side ; or to see Emily returning from a party, with the 
aforesaid silver maces, or sometimes four of them behind tlie carriage ; 
a groom at each horse’s head, and four men running before with glass- 
lanthorns. Yet our establishment is as modest and humble as the habits 
of the place will allow. After all, this state has nothing very dazzling 
in it ; a crowd of half-naked followers is no splendid show, and the 
horses, the equipage, and the furniture of Calcutta, are alf as far front 
magnificence as any that I am acquainted with. Our way of life in other 
respects is sensible, and suited to the climate. The general custom is to 
rise at six in the cold season, and at half- past four in the morning during 
the hot weather ; and to take exercise on horseback till the sun is hot, 
then follow a cold bath, prayers, and breakfast. This last is a sort of 
public meal, when my clergy and other friends drop in ; after which i am 
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gon orally engaged in business till two, when we either dine or eat our 
tiffin ; we then go out again at five or six, till darkness drives us home to 
^lioss foi dmnei, or pass a tranquil evening. Our rooms are large and 
lofty, with very little furniture ; the beds have no drapery but a musquito 
net ; and now the climate is so cool as even to require a blanket.” 

The commerce of this city is very extensive. It possesses an excellent 
inland navigation, foreign goods being transported with great facility, oil 
the Ganges and its tributary streams, to the northern provinces of India, 
and the productions of the interior received in return. The capital be- 
longing to the commercial and monied interests, in 1811, was calculated 
to exceed, £1(5,000,000 sterling : which is employed in the government, 
funds, discounts, and loans to individuals, and in the internal and external 
trade. f lhe formerly cautious and timid Hindoo, finding that property 
is respected and protected by the government, now lends money on respon- 
dentia, on distant voyages, insures as an underwriter, and engages in spec- 
ulations to all parts of the world.” " 0 The principle articles of trade* are 
salt, sugar, opium, silks, and muslins. A considerable commerce was for- 
merly carried on with Tibet ; but it has been interrupted by Chinese jeal- 
ousy. 

Calcutta is the seat of ,iu* g vernor -general, and of the supreme court 
of judicature, in which justice is distributed according to the laws of Eng- 
land. This court consists of a chief justice, and two puisne judges who 
are nominated by the king. Criminal oll.uices are tried by jury. Besides 
this court, there is a court for the district of Calcutta, and a number of 


“ Calcutta,” r«*nvirVs a writer in the f l'ricud of India,’ “ is, in every point, of view, 
a new city; almost a ; much o with regard to hs native gentry, as to its European po- 
pulation. The gieat native, families who contribute to its splendour, are of very re- 
cent origin. We scarcely think ten families could be named in Calcutta, who possessed 
weal I h before the rise of the English power. Its vast opulence is the growth of a lit- 
tle more than half a century. It has hem accumulated under our sovereignty, chielly 
in our service, entirely through our protection. The wealth possessed by the natives 
in Calcutta is immense. The Rothschilds and the Barings of India are not to he 
found in the circle of European hanking houses, but among the natives. 15ut the 
great natives of Calcutta not only regulate the money-market; they possess immense 
estates in the country. During the progress of our government, the lands, more par- 
ticularly in Bengal, have changed hands almost as extensively as they did after the 
Norman eomjuest in England. But this change has hem produced without any degree 
of political forfeiture, simply by the introduction of system and regularity in the col- 
lection of the revenue, and the exclusion, as far a. practicable, of In iliery and corrup- 
tion. The more ancient families, unwilling to reduce their expenditure, within their 
income, and obliged to pay their rents periodically, have gradually fallen to decay. 
Whether the sale of land for the recovery of arrears or revenue be popular or not, or 
how far a greater degree of lenity would have been compatible with the collection of 
the revenues, it is not our business here to inquire. It is sufficient for our purpose to 
notice, that these estates have passed from the possession of one native to tint of ano- 
ther, not from the Saxon to the Norman. They have been purchased chielly by the 
new men who have recently risen to opulence, cither through trade or in the service of 
government, a very great proportion of whom reside in Calcutta. This transfer of 
property from the' old to the new aristocracy, however individually distressing, may 
probably prove in the end a national beiieiit. The new gentry, by residing iii Calcutta, 
are acquiring more civilized habits. Their houses are better built and more eommo- 
diously furnished ; the loop-holes have been exchanged tor spacious windows; the nar- 
row, low, dreary chambers have been supplanted by ample rooms; comforts have been 
multiplied; a taste for articles of foreign growth has been introduced, which assists 
commerce, as much as it improves the condition ot society. 1 he old aristorraey, re- 
siding in the country, apart from the influence of European society, would have been 
less susceptible of improvement, more averse to innovation, ami they might have re- 
mained for a much longer period buried in antiquated habits, b rom Calcutta, which, 
through the great assemblage of wealthy families, is become the theatre ot display, the 
habits and comforts acquired from the inlluence of European example, are gradually 
diffused over the country; for the natives in Bengal enter! iin the same partiality for 
their splendid metropolis, as the Neapolitans for theirs.— - Vcdere Ad/n/i e poi inorirc, * 

IV. 4 A 
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magistrates to superintend the police of the town. We have already no- 
ticed some of the more important seminaries of education in Calcutta. 
The garrison is usually composed of two or three European regiments ami 
one of artillery. The native corps, amounting to about 4000 men, are 
generally cantoned at Barrack poor , 15 miles higher up the river. — Seram - 
pore is a handsome place, kept beautifully clean, and looking more like a 
European town than any of the neighbouring places. It is situated on the 
W. side of the Hooghly, about 12 miles above Calcutta. It is peculiarly 
interesting, and celebrated as the residence of those associate missionaries, 
whose literary achievements as oriental translators have excited the ad- 
miration of all Europe, and insured them the eternal gratitude of unborn 
millions. 

Dacca."] Dacca is about 100 miles above the mouth of the Ganges, 
and 180 by road from Calcutta; by water, however, the distance is sup- 
posed to be 400 miles, and the journey occupies from one to two weeks. 
Like other native towns it is a mixture of black and thatch houses, with 
very narrow and crooked streets. The population is rated at 800,000. It 
is reckoned one of the healthiest stations in Bengal. Under the Moguls, 
a naval establishment consisting of 768 armed cruisers, was maintained 
here to guard the southern coast against the ravages of the Arracanese 
pirates ; and during the late war with the Burmese, Dacca was thrown in- 
to great alarm. 

Moorshedabad.] This city, including Cossim bazar, extends about 8 
miles along both sides of the river, 120 miles above Calcutta. It is re- 
puted very unhealthy, and the thick jungle which is here intermixed with 
the huts and houses, and is yearly increasing, threatens to absorb the 
whole. In 1814 it contained about 30,000 houses. The population is 
supposed to be about 165,000. The neighbourhood is the chief seat of 
the manufacture of taffetas and other silks. 


ClIAP. IX.— THE DECCAN. 

The term Deccan is of Sanscrit origin. It means 4 the south,’ and was 
formerly applied by Hindoo geographers to the whole of the countries si- 
tuated to the S. of the Nerbuddah river ; but the fixed possessions of the 
Mahommedans having, for many centuries after their invasion of the Dec- 
can, extended no farther S. then the river Krishna, the name came to sig- 
nify the countries between these two rivers only. The most modern divi- 
sion of the Deccan provinces is the following : Candcish , Gundtvana , 
Orissa , the Northern Circars, Berar , Anwgabad , B cedar y Hyderabad , 
and Bejapoor . 

l.v/. Candeish.J This is the first province upon entering the Deccan on 
tire N.W. On the N. it is separated from Malwah by the course of the 
Nerbuddah ; on the E. are the provinces of Gundwana and Berar ; on 
the S. it has Berar and Arungabad, and on the W. the province of Guje- 
rat. Its limits have never been accurately defined, but it may be roughly’ 
estimated at 210 miles in length by 80 in average breadth. It is a pic- 
turesque and beautiful province, interspersed with low hills, and watered 
by copious streams. A large proportion, however, of the surface is cover- 
ed with jungle, inhabited only by tigers, and very unhealthy. The popu- 
lation is very small in proportion to the surface. The interior is inhabit- 
ed chiefly by Bheel and Gond tribes, the coasts by Coolies. Early in the 
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15th century, Candeish was governed by independent sovereigns, but to- 
wards the close of that century, it was annexed to the Mogul empire. In 
.1802, it was ravaged by Holkar, and its rain was afterwards consummated 
by the JPeshwa’s people. All of Ilolkar’s possessions were ceded to the 
British in 1818. 

2d. Gundwana.] Gundwana extends from the 18th to the 25th parallel 
of northern latitude. On the NT. it is bounded by Allahabad and Bahar, 
on the E. it has Orissa and Berar, on the 8. its limits are Berar, Hydera- 
bad, and Orissa, and on the W. Allahabad, Malwah, Candeish, Berar, and 
Hyderabad. 

In length it may he estimated at 400 miles, its average breadth is about 
280. This large province may be accounted one of the wildest and least 
known parts of India. It receives its name, from the people railed (hinds 
or Gauds, but its population comprehends a great variety of tribes, it is 
altogether an elevated region, though the rise is nowhere very great. It 
contains the sources of the Gundwana and Soup rivers, and is hounded by 
the Wurda and Godavery, hut is on the whole but indifferently supplied 
with water, and very partially cultivated. Nag poor is the modern capital 
of Gundwana. According to a census of 1825, the population of this city 
and its suburbs amounted to 1 ’ 5,228 persons. It is 673 miles from Ma- 
dras, and 733 from Calcutta. 

3d. Orissa.] Orissa is a long and narrow province, lying on the 8.E. of 
Gundwana, bordering with Bengal on the N., am! the Circars to the Cliil- 
oha lake, hut extending indefinitely S.W. upon the mountainous tract within 
the Circars, till it he confounded with the forests and wilds of the Goods 
nearly as far S. as the Godavery. Bengal forms the eastern boundary. Its 
probable length is about )00 miles, its bieadtb 100. The western part is 
so wild as to be almost impassable, and even impenetrable. Towards the 
N. the inland country clears up a little. A very considerable portion of the 
shore of Orissa consists of salt-marshes which are flooded during the rains. 
This marshy tract reaches about 20 miles inland, then there is a slip of ele- 
vated dry soil which produces rice and other vegetables, and behind this are 
the woods and impervious jungle. The Ooreas are a dull and stupid race 
of people. Their language is a dialect of the Sanscrit, closely resembling the 
Bengalese. On the \V. the Oorea and Gond languages blend into each 
other. The mountain tribes are Coles, Khands, and Sours. Uajnli Anang 
Bheem Deo of the Ganga Vans line, ascended the throne of Orissa, A.D. 
1174. He erected the great temple at Juggernaut. In A.l). 1558, the 
Afghauns overthrew the independent sovereignty of Orissa, and 20 years 
afterwards they were in their turn attacked and subdued by Acbar. In 
1803, this province was conquered by the British arms. Tin* principal 
towns are Cuttack , Juggernaut, and Ihilasore. 

4th. The Circars.] The Circars occupy the remainder of the eastern 
shore of the Deccan to the Chilcha lake southward, and several miles to 
the S. even of the Krishna, till they join the Carnatic. The whole length 
of this district is nearly 500 miles, but its breadth is inconsiderable. That 
part of the country which lies near the mouths of the Godavery and Krish- 
na is the most fertile in the Deccan. 

5th. Berar.] This province is an elevated valley, occupying nearly 
the centre of the Deccan. It lias Aurangabad and Candeish on the W., 
Candeish and Malwah on the N., Gundwana on the E., and Boeder and 
Aurangabad on the S. It consists of several valleys, though the entrances 
to it are generally through ghauts or passes in ridges of hills more or less 
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covered with wood and jungle. The principal of these valleys are the uj)»>;> r 
part of the valley of the Tupteo in the N., that of the Pyne Gonga \ n 
t lie S., and part of that of the Wurda in the S.E. They have in 
rich and fertile soil, the cultivated tracts are in general ratiier t<m nwrh 
elevated for rice, but produce very lino wheat. 

6th. A i; it u xg A ba d.^J This province occupies the west coast, and a por- 
rion of, the country to the E. of the western Ghauts. It has the Surat 
district of Gujerat* and Candeish, and Bonn* on the N., Berar and Hydra- 
had on the E., Bender and Bejapoor on the S., and the .Arabian sea on tin* 
W. It may he estimated at about .St )0 miles in length, and io() in breadth. 
Its general level is not less than 12000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
here and there insulated summits of a very singular shape rise to a great 
height. Upon the whole, this country is fertile, and the scenery is often 
very beautiful. The population is thin. The Maharatta language is prin- 
cipally used, but Hindostany and Persian are current among the higher 
classes. Until 1818, three-fourths of this province were subject to tins 
Peishwa, ami the remainder to the Nizam, but since that eventful year, the 
whole has become directly or indirectly subordinate to the British scep- 
tre. 

City of Arung abaci. Aurangabad, the capital of the province, is still 
an extensive though decayed city. fc,; At a distance,” says captain Seely, 

“ the view of Aurangabad has an imposing effect ; — lofty minarets peep- 
ing out from among groves of trees, the large white domes of mosques 
with their gilded points shining in the sun ; a number of large terraced 
houses rising above the walls of the city, and the whole covering a great 
extent of ground. But, as we approach, a different scene presents itself. 
After passing a large gateway, we at once enter the city, nearly half of 
which is in a state of decay and ruin, with a scanty population. It has 
the signs in every street of fallen greatness, and shows that its prosperity 
perished with its founder, Aurungzebe. The wall which surrounds the 
city, is not at all calculated to sustain a regular attack : it is lower than 
such walls usually are, with round towers at intervals, hut is sufficient for 
resisting the onset of a predatory body either of horse or foot. The street* 
are broad, and some few are paved. There are many large and good 
houses in different parts. The public buildings, mosques, and caravanse- 
rais are of a superior construction to those which we generally find in na- 
tive cities. Gardens and groves, court-yards and fountains, diversify the 
scene. The shops present to view many costly articles of Indian produce. 
But there is an air of dejection about the whole, that tells you, the glory 
of the regal city has fled. A few groupes of grave and fine-looking Mus- 
sulmans, unoccupied by any thing but idle talk, are seen lounging at dif- 
ferent quarters ; or, hero and there, one of the belter order, clad in his 
flowing robe, passes you with stately and measured step. These and a few 
solitary fakeers are the principal persons met with, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the markets, where some little bustle prevails. Other- 
wise, there is nothing to remind us of an Indian city, — no pomp, no crowd- 
ed streets, no horsemen or cavalcades ; none of the hustling motions or 
noisy sounds that proclaim industry, occupation, or prosperity. Partly 
deserted and partly in ruins, Aurangabad presents a cheerless view to a 
stranger.” 

Fortress of Dowlatabad.^ Dowlatabad is one of those singular insulat- 
ed rocks already noticed. The fortress of Dowlatabad is about 7 miles 
N.W. of Aurangabad. It stands upon an insulated mass of granite, distant 
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about 3000 yards from the range of hills to the northward and westward, 

• and lising to the height of about 500 feet above the plain. For nearly one 

• third of the height, the rock has been scarped like a wall, and presents all 
round a perpendicular dill. Above this it assumes a pyramidal form, or 
that of a compressed bee-hive. An outer wall of no strength surrounds 
the pit! (ih y hut four lines of wads and gates must he passed before reach- 
ing the ditch, over which is a very narrow causey, that will not admit more 
than two persons abreast. “ The scarped rock, appearing to cut off all 
communications with the below, and the towers, buildings, and trees 
above, impressed me most forcibly," savs Colonel Fitzclarence, “ with the 
idea of the flying island of La put a in Hul liver's Travels. Cad 1 not been 
informed how I was lo ascend the summit, of the perpendicular cliff, I 
should have despaired of ever reaching it, as no visible means piescnti it- 
self, and all is alike steep and forbidding; though one may, with an atten- 
tive eye, discover a small window, about half way up, in the face, of the 
rock. The governor led the way through an excavation into the heart of 
the rock, so low that I was obliged to stoop nearly double. Ijut after a 
few paces, a number of torches showed me I was iu a high vault, and we 
began to ascend on a winding passage, cut through the interior of tin* body 
of the bill. The- is describee, by Dow as a staircase; instead of which, it 
is only a gradual slope. This passage was about twelve feet high and the 
same broad, and tin* rise regular. At certain distances from this dismal 
gallery are trap-doors, with flights of small, steep steps, leading to the 
ditch below, only wide enough 4 o admit a man to pass, also cut through 
the solid rock, to the water’s edge, and unexposed to the fire of the assail- 
ants, imles*- they were on the very crest of the glacis. T suppose we wore 
lour or tire ini .u?es m .caching the window 1 had seem from below ; and 
after resting, we continued to climb. As 1 observed a passage leading off 
from the one in which we were, I followed it, and, to my surprise, found 
that it; led hack, forming a retrogressive simicirelc, to our road : and on the 
sides of it were many recesses with shelves for depositing stores. We 
might have been in all ten minutes mounting by torch-light, and came out 
in a sort of hollow in the rock, about TJO feet square. On one side, lean- 
ing against the cliff, was a large iron plate, nearly of the same size, as the 
bottom of the hollow, vviiii an immense iron poker. On the besiegers hav- 
ing gained the subterraneous passage, this iron is intended to be laid down 
over the outlet, and a fire placed upon it. I observed a hole about three 
feet in diameter perforating the rock. This is meant to act as a bellows to 
the fire ; and the current of air which came through it, was so strong that 
I could hardly stand against it. From its strength and these various pre- 
cautions, this fortress is deemed impregnable. There are some small 
houses, towers, ami gates on the road to the summit, which is very steep, 
and in some places covered with brush-wood. Hut the house of the go- 
vernor is a most excellent habitation, surrounded with a large veranda, 
with twelve arches ; hence called the doasdo-dunrasch , or twelve doors. 
The road (and the only one) to the top passes through this house. Above 
this, the ridge is very narrow ; and on the peak, on which flies his High- 
ness the Nizam’s flag, on a stone bed, not many feet broad, stands a large 
brass twenty-four pounder. From the llag-stalf, the view is most extensive 
and beautiful. About 100 yards from the summit, we saw a tank cut out 
of the rock, containing, 1 should think, forty hogsheads of water.” 

Ellorar^ The village of Fllora, near to Dowlatabad, is celebrated for 
its excavated Hindoo temples, which, in magnitude and perfection of ex- 
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edition, surpass any tiling of the kit\*l elsewhere known. The whole 
excavations hear the title of Kniiasa , or 4 Paradise and are not less than 
a mile and a quarter in length. There are Id caves, wrought out of the 
solid granite, many of them of two stories, and some three, and most of 
them are not less than from 100 to 150 feet in depth. a The first view 
of this desolate religious city," says Mr Erskine, “ is grand and striking 
but melancholy. The number and magnificence of the subterraneous 
temples, the extent and loftiness of some, the endless diversity of sculpture 
in others, the variety of curious foliage, of minute tracery, highly wrought 
pillars, rich mythological designs, sacred shrines, and colossal statues, asto- 
nish but distract the mind. From their number and diversity, it is impos- 
sible to form any idea of the whole; and the first impressions only give 
way to a wonder not less natural, that such prodigious efforts of labour 
and skill should reman., from times certainly not barbarous, without a 
trace to tell us the band by which they were designed, or the populous 
and powerful nation b\ w liich they were completed. The empire, whose 
pride they must have been, lias passed away, and left not a memorial be- 
hind it. The religion to which we owe one part of them, indeed, conti- 
nues to exist; but that which called into existence the other, like the be- 
ings by whose toil i* w ^ wrought, has been swept from the land.” The 
excavations are divided by Mr Erskine into three classes ; the northern, 
which are Boodhist. or rather Jain, — the central, which are Brahminieal, 
— and the southern, which are certainly Bmxifiist. The names given to 
the caves an* modern, and have been invented by the Brahmin guides with 
a total ignorance of the mythology of the sculptures . A]] the Brahmini- 

cal caves are sacred to Siva, under one form or other; whereas the 
names they now hear, as well as those given to the Boodhist caves, 
are borrowed from the legends relating to the avatars of Vishnoo, 
which are more familiarly known to the great mass of the people, not- 
withstanding that Siva has almost every where obtained the ascend 
ancy. It is impossible to convey any adequate idea of these astonish- 
ing structures without the aid of plates ; but we. subjoin in a note a 
pretty clear and detailed account of the whole by the Eclectic reviewer of 
‘ Seely’s W onders of Elora.’ ~ 1 The traditions of the Hindoos ascribe all 

81 Beginning from the north, the first of these celebrated caves is named the Jngunnth 
Snhhn, or ‘ Lord of the Universe it has a viranda and an upper and lower apartment, 
all elaborately sculptured with figures of Hindoo mythology, and among others, one of 
Budlia. 'Ihe pillars and recesses are richly sculptured, and the principal apartment is 
78 feet in depth, by <>() in breadth. The next excavation is named Parusmi limn a , a 
sanguinary avatar of Vishnoo, which had for its object to exterminate the Kshatru 
tribe or warriors ; a legend which favours the supposition, that a violent change in the 
faith of India substituted the rites of Vishnoo and the Ur.tliminical institution of castes 
for the older and more simple Budhic faith. The story is, that Baras wa Kama, after 
having inundated with rivers of blood the whole earth, (that is India,) was desirous of 
offering a sacrifice, but could find no Brahmin willing to join with a murderer. 
Mounting the hills of Concan, he perceived fourteen dead bodies cast up by the sea on 
the banks of a river, upon which, although in a state of putrefaction, lie performed the 
act of resuscitation, and then conferred on them the order of Brahmin; they aided him, 
in return, in his sacrifice, and these fourteen formed the stock of the Mahratta tribe of 
Kuken Natha. Whatever connects the history of the caves with the details of the Ma- 
habarat and the origin of the castes of India, tends to throw a ray of light upon the 
question of their origin. The third cave is that of Indru Sabha , ‘ the Lord of the Sky.’ 
These three temples have communication with each other, and may be considered as a 
distinct cluster. No part of these extraordinary caves presents a finer specimen of the 
state of Hindoo sculpture, than the rich decorations, the fluted pillars, and elaborate 
sculptures of Indra dahlia. A temple adjoining to this excavation is dedicated to Adi- 
natha, a species of intercessory deity among the Bjatty or Jains, the most numerous 
sect in the Guzerat. The fourth cave, the Dherma Linga, is approached hv a cut or 
avenue of 100 feet in length, and is itself a chamber about 00 feet in length by 25 feet 
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these excavations to the earliest period of their history, and the most pro- 
bable epoch which can be fixed upon is that of the conquest of the penin- 
sula by the founder of the Magadha dynasty, an event supposed to have 
taken place about 1900 years before the Christian era. The models of 
these caves, M. Laryles thinks, were the tombs of the kings at Thebes. 

j Bombay. Bombay, the principal British settlement on the west- 
ern coast of India, is situated upon a small island formerly compre- 
hended in the province of Aurangabad, in 18° 5G' N. lat., and 72“ 57' 
E. long., 1,300 miles’ travelling distance from Calcutta, and 770 from 
Madras. It derives its name and all its importance from its excellent bar- 


in breadth, where the object of Hindoo worship appears as the god of justice, and as 
such, the god of death, — the same allegorical personage that appears in the. Egyptian 
pantheon, in the character of Osiris or Serapis, which answers to the Grecian Minos 
and Hhadamuuthus. In this cave, the male figures are represented in chuhtas , or ‘ short 
drawers,' as in the Egyptian sculptures. The fifth cave, Jummssa, or - the Nuptials,’ 
lias a rich display of sculpture, and is above 80 feet in length. The cave of Hamas- 
warn, with the smaller excavations, called Nilakaata and Hurvasa Ri*/n, complete the 
series. Each of these eaves is filled with an immense number of symbols, exhibiting 
the leading personifications of Hindoo mythology. The Nilakanla is a title of Siva or 
IMaha-deo, described in the diluvian avatar of churning the ocean, wherein he is feign- 
ed to have acquired the colour of blue, after swallowing the poison produced by the 
Suras and A suras. Durrasa Rishi is also an incarnation of Maha-deo, or ‘ the great 
sexual deity,’ alike the destroyer and re-pp ducer of existence. Many parts of the le- 
gends bear evident traces of patriarchal hi tory, distorted and warped by their trans- 
mission into other re- >ns, ami their mixture with other facts. 

But the grand antral excavation of A'nilasa, Avith its pantheon of Hindoo deities 



he !».is * d;en such pains to give all its multifarious details, 
drill simply refer our readers to his pages for further formation. '1 be succeed- 
unrraw is called Das Jmlura , or ‘ the Ten Incarnations of Vishnoo,’ winch are ar- 
ranged in ni dies between pilasters in the upper story. Among these, is one group of 


that u , 



the numerous bas -reliefs of the Indian and Egyptian temple , 

The tin., excavation which loll,, tvs, ‘ the ashes ..1 Havana, >>«>■? a , a.niest ellnMou 
to the celebrated contest between the tyrant of Ceylon and llama m pm > 
for the violence offered to his spouse Sita. No caw presents a ric.uu p^u 


suit of vevenge 
usion of sculp- 



hauuta anil his loveu spouse o.u-oniaia, 

Ayoda , Oude ) : he is assorted to have conquered the whole earth, and . 
f.tod the rites to the gods. Iiis reign is placed ISflO years hetoi, tl lei I '* t,r ua n<i 
The fifteenth cave of the series is perhaps the most remarkable ol al 1, hot * 
workmanship. I, is a vauited tempo. * .er. m 



jainy season, rushes into the .plain ( below , — “ TtU^Ll 

the cave as with a curtain of crystal, ine 

tomb, the town, and the valley of Elora, is highly u 
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hour. “ The island, as well as most of those in its neighbourhood,” says 
bishop Heber, “ is apparently little more than a cluster of small detached 
rocks, which have been joined together by the gradual progress of coral 
reefs, aided by sand thrown up by the sea, and covered with the vegetable 
mould occasioned by the falling loaves of the sea-loving coco. The inte- 
rior consists of a long but narrow tract of low ground, which lias evidently 
been, in the first instance, a salt lagoon, gradually filled up by the progress 
which I have mentioned, and from which the high tides are still excluded, 
only by artificial embankments. This tract is a perfect marsh during the 
rainy season, and in a state of high rice cultivation. The higher ground 
is mere rock and sand, hut covered with coco and toddy-palms where they 
can grow. There is scarcely any open or grass-land in the island, except 
the. esplanade before the fort, and the exercising ground at Matoonga, 
which last is the head-quarters of the artillery. The fort, or rather the 
fortified town, has many large and handsome houses, but few European 
residents, being hot, dose-built, with narrow streets, projecting upper 
stories and rows, in the style which is common all over this side of India, 
and of which the old houses in Chester give a sufficiently exact idea. The 
Bombay bouses are, externally, less beautiful than those of Calcutta, hav- 
ing no pillared verandahs, and being disfigured by huge and high pitched 
roofs of red tiles. They are, generally speaking, however, larger, and on 
the whole better adapted to the climate. There are three government 
residences in the island of Bombay.” ilowison draws a less favourable 
picture of this place. “ I entered Bombay,” be says, “ with the impres- 
sion that it was the seat of wealth, splendour, fashion, and extravagance ; 
hut a stroll upon its esplanade removed the delusion. I believe there are 
few English watering-places of the third class, that could not produce a 
better evening turn-out than this Scotch factory. Every thing had an air 
of dinginess, age, and economy, that seemed miserably out of place beneath 
the ardent clime and radiant skies of Asia. In traversing the town of 
Bombay, one sees nothing indicative of eastern magnificence. Its streets 
are narrow and unpaved, and the buildings are more like merchants’ ware- 
rooms than dwelling-houses. The European parts of Calcutta consist of 
a succession of palaces, and Madras abounds with elegant structures ; hut 
the best streets in Bombay, I should suppose, scarcely equal the suburbs 
of its sister presidencies. Bombay is, upon the whole, a very disappoint- 
ing place. A man, on arriving there, will find fewer of his Asiatic anti- 
cipations realized, than in either of the other capitals ; and the simple fact 
of its being an island, and a very small one, excites disagreeable ideas of 
narrowness, confinement, and want of scope, which depress the energies of 
a stranger, uncertain about Ins fortunes, and newly exiled to a foreign 
land.” In 1716 the population of Bombay was estimated at 16,000 souls; 
in 1828 it amounted to 167,370 souls, according to the Bombay Courant, 
of whom 82,592 were Hindoos, 25,920 Mahoimnedans, Parsees 10,738, 
Malabars 3,005, Jews 1,270, Portuguese 8,020, Armenians 39, Chinese 
48, British 938, British Asiatics born in the island 5,000, floating popula- 
tion about 20,000, military about 10,000; grand total 167,370 ; total vf 
bouses 20,195. 

ElcphanUi\ When speaking of Bombay, it would be unpardonable to 
forget Shaporee or Elcphanla , a small island in the neighbourhood, re- 
markable for its stupendous excavations which have afforded some exercise 
to the ingenuity of antiquarians. Elephanta is a small island, about 7 miles 
from Bombay. Of this island, and its curiosities, Grose, who visited it, 
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gives the following account : “ It can at most be but about three miles in 
. compass, and consists of almost alThill : at the foot of which, as you land, 
0 you see, just above the shore on your right, 'an elephant coarsely cut out 
in stone, of the natural bigness, and at some little distance not impossible 
to be taken foi a real elephant, from the stone being naturally of the colour 
of that beast. It stands on a platform of stones of the same colour. On 
the back of this elephant was placed, standing, another young one, appear- 
ing to have* been all of the same stone, but has been long broken down. 
Of tin* meaning, or history, of this image, there is no tradition old enough 
to give any account. Returning then to the foot of the hill, you ascend 
an easy slant, which, about half way up the hill, brings you to the opening 
or portal of a large cavern, hewn out of a solid rock into a magnificent 
temple ; for such surely it may he termed, considering the immense work- 
manship ot such an excavation ; and seems to me a far more hold attempt 
than that of the pyramids of Egypt. There is a fair entrance into this 
subterraneous temple, which is an oblong square, in length about 80 or 90 
feet, by 40 broad. The roof is nothing hut the rock cut fiat at top, and 
in which L could not discern any thing that did not show it to*be all of 
one piece, ll is about ten feet high, and supported towards the middle, 
at equidistance from the sides, and from one another, with two rows of 
pillars of a singular order. They are very massive, short, in proportion to 
their thickness, and their capital bears some resemblance to a round 
cushion pressed by the superincumbent mountain, with which they are 
also of one piece. At the further end of this temple, are three gigantic 
figure's ; the face of one of them is at least five feet in length, and of a 
proportionable breadth. But these representations have no reference or 
connexion either to any known history or the mythology of the. (ientoos. 
They had cor. lined in a tolerable state of preservation and wholeness, 
considering the remoteness of their antiquity, until the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese, who made themselves masters of the place ; and in the blind fury 
of their bigotry, not suffering any idols but their own, they must have been 
at some pains to maim and deface them as they now remain, considering 
the hardness of the stone. It is said they even brought fieldpieces to (lie 
demolition of images, which so greatly deserved to he spared tor the un- 
equalled curiosity of them. Of this, queen Catherine ot Portugal was, 
it seems, so sensible, that she could not conceive that any traveller would 
return from that side of India without visiting the wonders ot this cavern, 
of which, too, the sight appeared to me to exceed all the descriptions 1 
had heard of them. About two-thirds of the way up this temple, on each 
side, and fronting each other, are two doors or outlets, into smaller grots 
or excavations, and freely open to the air. Near and about the door-way, 
on the right hand, are several mutilated images, single and in groups. In 
one of the last, I remarked a kind of resemblance to the story ol Solomon 
dividing the child, there standing a figure with a drawn sword, holding in 
one hand an infant with the head downwards, which it appears in act to 
cleft through the middle. The outlet of the other on the lelt hand, is into 
<m area of about 20 feet in length, and 12 in breadth ; at the upper end 
of which, as you turn to the right, presents itself a colonnade covered at 
top, of 10 or 12 feet deep, and in length answering to the breadth of the 
area ; this joins to an apartment of the most regular architecture, an oblong 
square, with a door in perfect symmetry ; and the whole executed in quite 
a contrary taste and manner from any ot the oldest or best Gen too build- 
ings any where extant. I took particular notice of some paintings round 
IV. t B 
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the com ices, not for any tiling curious in the design, but for the beauty 
and freshness of the colouring, which must have lasted some thousands of 
years, on supposing it, as there is all reason to suppose it, contemporary > 
with the building itself. The floor of the apartment is generally full of 
Water ; its pavement or ground-work, not permitting it to be drawn oft* or 
to be soaked up. For it is to be observed, that even the cavern itself is 
not visitable after the rains, until the ground of it has had time to dry into 
competent hardness.” Different writers, according to their general notions 
on the subject of Indian antiquities, have adopted very different opinions 
relative to the age of this magnificent excavation : some referring it to the 
most remote ages, — others attributing it to a much more recent period. 
The discussion of this question is perhaps more curious than useful ; and 
neither of the opinions seems to be founded on any certain evidence. 

Salsettc.] On iSalsette, a small neighbouring island, are a number of 
the same singular curiosities, equally ingenious in their construction, and 
equally unknown in their origin and mysterious as to their application. 
An immense number of caves have been formed in the middle of a range 
of hills which divide the island into two nearly equal parts. Most of 
them, bishop Heber says, appear to have been habitations of monks or 
hermits. Many have deep and well-carved cisterns attached to them, 
which, notwithstanding the dry season, were well supplied with water. 
One very beautiful apartment, of a square form, its walls covered with 
sculpture, with a broad stone bench running round it, is called the durhetr : 
the bishop supposes it to have been a school. The largest and most re- 
markable is a Buddhic temple of great beauty and majesty, which, even in 
its present state, he remarks, would make a very stately and convenient 
place of worship. “ It is entered through a fine and lofty portico, having 
on its front, but a little to the left'hand, a high, detached, octagonal pillar, 
surmounted by three lions seated back to back. On each side of the por- 
tico is a colossal statue of Boodli with his hands raised in the attitude of 
benediction; and the screen which separates the vestibule from the temple, 
is covered, immediately above the dodo, with a row of male and female 
figures, carved with considerable spirit, and apparently representing dancers. 
In the centre is a large door, and, above it, three windows contained in a 
semicircular arch ; so like those which are seen over the entrance of Italian 
churches, that I fully supposed them to be an addition to the original plan 
by the Portuguese, (who are said, I know not on what ground, to have 
used this cave as a church,) till I found a similar and still more striking 
window of the same kind in the great cave of Carlee. Within, the apart- 
ment is, I should conceive, 50 feet long by 20 ; an oblong square termi- 
nated by a semicircle, and surrounded, on every side hut that of the en- 
trance, with a colonnade of octagonal pillars. Of these, the 12 on each 
side nearest the entrance, are ornamented with carved bases and capitals in 
the style usual in Indian temples : the rest are unfinished. In the centre 
of the semicircle, and with a free walk all round, is a mass of rock left 
solid, but carved externally like a dome, so as to bear a strong general 
likeness to our Saviour’s sepulchre as it is now chiseled away and enclosed 
in St Helen’s church at Jerusalem. On the top of the dome is a spread- 
ing ornament like the capital of a column, apparently intended to support 
something ; and I was afterwards told at Carlee, where such an ornament, 
but of greater size, is also found, that a large gilt umbrella used to spring 
from it. This solid dome appears to be the usual symbol of Buddhist 
adoration, and, with its umbrella ornament, may be traced in the Shoo- 
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madoo of Pegu, and other more remote structures of the same faith. The 

. ceiling of this cave is arched (coved) semicircularly, and ornamented, in a 

# very singular mannner, with slender ribs of teak wood, of the same curve 
with the roof, and disposed as if supporting it ; which, however, it does 
not require. Their use may have been to hang lamps or flowers from, in 
solemn rejoicings. They cannot be very old. On one of the pillars of 
the portico is an inscription in a character different both from the Nagree 
and the popular running hand which prevails with the Mahrattas.” The 
innumerable caves formed in every part of the hill, are square and flat- 
roofed. “ The whole appearance of this excavated mountain,” says Mr 
Follies, “ indicates it to have had a city hewn in its rocky sides, capable, 
of containing many thousand inhabitants : the largest temple was doubtless 
their principal place of worship.” “ It is not only the numerous caves,” 
says lord Valentia, “ that give an idea of what the population of this bar- 
ren rock must once have been, but the tanks, the terraces, and the flights 
of steps which lead from one part to another. Yet now, not a human 
footstep is to he heard, except when the curiosity of a traveller leads him 
to pay a hasty visit to the ruined habitations of those whose very name has 
passed away, and whose cultivated fields are become an almost impassable 
jungle, the haunt of tigers and the seat of pestilence and desolation.” 

7th. Bei- dak.] 'This province is about 140 miles inlength and 70 in breadth, 
fts boundaries are Bejapoor and Arungabad on the W. ; Arungabad and 
Berar on the N. ; Gundwana and Hyderabad on ti e E. ; and Hyderabad 
on the S. The Godavery, and its branch, the Manjera, are the principal 
rivers. It is represented as being a very fertile country; but the recent 
state of it is not much known. Since 1717 it has belonged entirely to 
♦he iiizam of J',dc.al>nd. 

Stli. i L\ iH',.iAiiAD.] ily-lcrabad occupies a table-land of considerable 
elevation between the Godavery and Krishna, to both of which rivers it 
extends. )t, has Arungabad and Beedar on the W., and Gundwana on the 
E. The most remarkable feature of Hyderabad is the want of rivers. 
Those that rise in the province are seasonal torrents rather than rivers. 
The soil, however, is said to be fertile ; and the proofs of its former popu- 
lation and productiveness are found in the remains of villages and tanks 
now hid in extensive jungles. The most dreary district of the country is 
that which stretches from the city of Hyderabad southward to the Krishna ; 
and yet it is there that the vestiges of a former population are the most 
numerous. The city of Hyderabad lias a population of about 120,000 
souls ; hut contains nothing remarkable. The Golconda district of this 
province has been much famed, at least by poets, for its diamonds ; and 
the strong fort of Golconda was once the principal diamond-mart in 
Southern India ; but the country itself does not possess a single diamond- 
mine. Its geological structure is granite and syenite, which never contain 
diamonds. 

9th. Bejatoor.] This is a large province, occupying the S.W. ot the 
Deccan, and extending eastwards from the shore ot the Arabian sea to 

• nearly the centre of the peninsula. The Beemah separates it from Au- 
rungabad and Hyderabad on the N. and N.E., for almost its whole length 
from the Western Ghauts to its junction with the Krishna. The Toom- 
budra branch of the Krishna, and its western branch, the Wurda, form its 
S.E. boundary. Between the summits of the Ghauts and the Arabian sea 
it is bounded by the coast-district of Canara, while its northern boundary 
on the coast is Coucan. The western part of Bojapoor is remarkably hilly, 
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and presents a number of those insulated rock-forts called droogs . The 
noblest remains of Mahornmedan art in the S. of India are the ruins of the city 
of Bejapoor , styled by Sir James Macintosh ‘ the Palmyra of the Deccan.’ , 
u As the traveller approaches the city from the north,” — says a writer in 
the ‘ Bombay Transactions,’ — “ the great dome of Mahomed Shah’s tomb 
is discerned from the village of Kunnoor, 14 miles distant. A nearer view 
gives the- idea of a splendid and populous metropolis, from the innumer- 
able domes, and spires, and buildings, which meet the eye ; and though 
the road up to the wall leads through ruins, the illusion of a tolerably 
well-inhabited capital is still preserved by the state of the walls, the guns 
mounted on the works, and the guards stationed at the gates. On enter- 
ing, the illusion vanishes, and the most melancholy contrast is exhibited 
between the number and admirable state of repair of the buildings to the 
memory of the dead, and the total destruction of those formerly inhabited 
by a swarming population. Jungle has shot up and partly obliterated 
streets which were once thronged with a busy people in pursuit of their 
various avocations ; and the visiter may now lose himself in the solitude of 
ruins, where crowds were formerly the only impediments to a free pas- 
sage. The foundation of the Adil Shah dynasty dates from the first year 
of the 16th century; and the last of the Bejapoor sovereigns was subju- 
gated by Aurungzebe, A.D. 1685. Within these 200 years, therefore, 
were finished the costly and stupendous structures which cover many miles 
of country. The city walls extend betweeil six and seven miles, and, 
though decayed in many places, there does not appear a complete breach 
in any part. The most conspicuous object within the fort, is the Mak- 
hara or mausoleum of Sultan Mahommed Shah, which was 42 years in 
building. It is a large quadrangular structure of brick and chunam, 150 
feet square, and, including the dome, 150 feet high. The dome itself is 
only 10 feet less in diameter than the cupola of St Peter’s, and its perpen- 
dicular height is 65 feet. A circular ledge projects from the bottom of 
the inner circumference, which is so ingeniously laid upon supports inclin- 
ing inwards to the side walls in graceful curves, that it does not apparently 
diminish the width of the room, but is rather an ornament to it. “ It can- 
not be called a cornice, but affords the same relief and effect.” The echo 
here, as in the whispering-gallery at St Paul's, is so perfect, that the visiter 
is ready to fancy it the voice of another person mimicking him. At the 
four corners of the tomb are octagonal minarets, about 140 feet in height. 
The general style of the tomb is grandeur and simplicity, and its construc- 
tion does equal credit to the taste of the architect and the munificence of 
its projector. The style of the adjoining mosque corresponds to that of 
the mausoleum. The Jumma-Mesjeed consists of a large but light dome, 
rising to the height of 140 feet, resting upon parallel rows of lofty arches. 
The unfinished mausoleum of Ali Adil Shah is also a grand object, resem- 
bling, at a distance, a splendid gothic structure in ruins. All the buildings 
within the citadel are in ruins, except a beautiful little mosque, the interior 
of which is of finely polished black granite. Outside of the fort, the 
Makbara of Sultan Ibrahim II. is the most conspicuous building. “ Oir 
the outside of the body of the mausoleum, the walls are carved into Ara- 
bic inscriptions, sculptured with great skill, and disposed in every variety 
of ornament. The gilding and enamel are, however, entirely defaced, ex- 
cepting in a small part of one of the sides, where its remains give a faint 
idea of its former lustre. A person looking at the illuminated page of a 
beautiful oriental manuscript, magnifying this, and fancying it to be repre- 
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sented by sculpture, painting, and gilding on llic face of a wall of black 
granite, will have some conception of the labour, skill, and brilliancy of 
this work. 1 ho whole of the koran is said to be carved on the four sides 
of this elegant structure, in which the utmost art and taste of the archi- 
tect and the sculptor have combined to produce the richest effect.” 

GoaJ] A small sea-port, called New Goa y is the present capital of the 
Portuguese possessions in India. It is situated in the province of Beja- 
poor, 250 miles S.S.E. of Bombay. The old city, now deserted, except 
by priests, is about eight miles up the river. It is a “ city of churches ; 
and the wealth of provinces,” Dr Buchanan says, “ seems to have been ex- 
pended in their erection. The ancient specimens of architecture at this 
place, far excel anything that has been attempted in modern times in any 
other part of the East, both in grandeur and in taste. The chapel of the 
palace is built after the plan of St Peter’s at Rome, and is said to be an 
accurate model of that paragon of architecture. The church of St Domi- 
nick is decorated with paintings of Italian masters. St Francis Xavier 
lies enshrined in a monument of exquisite art ; and his coffin is enchased 
with silver and precious stones. The cathedral is worthy of one of the 
principal cities of Europe : and the church and convent of the Augustinians 
is a noble pile of building, situated on an eminence, and has a magnificent 
■appearance from afar.” “ I went down to the cathedral,” says the author 
of Sketches of India ; “ there were ten canon 4 in their stalls ; the dean 
officiated ; the sacristans, the vergers, and the choristers, all in their 
appointed places. As for congregation, there was only one person present, 
an elderly Portuguese gentleman, besides four stout African slaves, the 
hearers of the (lean’s mnncheela (Utter). You may enter seven large 
churches within a two .files’ walk. The black robe, the white robe, the 
brown ; the cowl and the scull-cap ; the silk cassock, the laced surplice, 
the red scarf, the glittering vestments ; you may see them all. Pastors 
abound; but where are the Hocks? I found m one, about fifty Indian- 
born Portuguese: in another, a few common black Christians, with beads 
mid crosses. Goa the golden exists no more. Goa, where the aged De 
Gama closed his glorious life ; where the immortal Camoens sung and suf- 
fered. It is now but a vast and grassy tomb. And it seems as if its 
thin and gloomy population of priests and friars wore spared only to chaunt 
requiems for its departed souls.” Goa was taken from the Hindoo rajahs 
of Bijanagur by the Bliamanee IMahommedan sovereign of the Dercan, 
about A.D. 1160; and in 1510, was captured by Albuquerque. Including 
the islands, the Portuguese still possess territory in the neighbourhood ot 
Goa, 10 miles in length by 20 in breadth. 


CHAP. X. — TUB PENINSULA. 

As the Krishna, with its branches, the Toomlmdra and the Wurda, form a 
complete line reaching from the eastern shore to nearly the western, they 
*form a very clear and convenient division between the Deccan and the S. 
of India. This line, however, being taken directly along the Krishna, in- 
cludes the southern part of the province ot Bejapoor. I he length of this 
part of India along the W. coast, which is its largest side, is about 600 
miles, and its greatest breadth 500. I he surface of the table-land, or 
Balaghaut, is diversified with hills, valleys, and plains ; but the greater 
part of it is about one mile above the level ol the sea. 1 he shores, on 
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the other hand, are very low. The divisions are : the Carnatic, the p r i u . 
finalities of Travaneore and Cochin, the district** of Malabar and Cannru 
ami the Balaghaut and Mysore. The rajahs of Mysore, Travaneore, and 
Cochin, collect their own revenues, and exercise a certain degree of sove- 
reign power; but they are subordinate to British power, and furnish large 
annual contributions. Tiie rest of this extensive region is under the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of the governor and council at Madras. 

1st. The Caknatic.] This large province, comprehending the former 
dominions and dependencies of the A root nabobs, extends from the 8th to 
the 16th northern parallel. From the small river Gumlegama, at the 
southern frontier of the Cir cars, to Cape Comorin, it has an extent of 
about 560 miles, with an average breadth of 75. It is divided into North - 
ern, Central \ and Southern Carnuti •. The northern division exten<Is 
from the Gundigama to the Pennar river; the central from the Pennar to 
the Coleroon river; and the southern from the Coleroon to Cape Comorin. 
The vast height and extent of the Ghaut s also occasion the division of this 
country into the Upper and Lower Carnatic. The soil of the Carnatic, 
near the sea is composed of sand and loam ; the inland parts present hills 
of syenite, and the whole soil of the province appears to consist of the 
debris of disintegrated syenite mountains. Salt abounds in all the dis- 
tricts near the sea. The country on the E. side of the mountains towards 
Cape Comorin is peculiar, both in its climate and scenery. The former is 
mild, and to Europeans exceedingly agreeable ; and the latter is highly 
picturesque and beautiful. Few districts can exhibit so many large temples 
and other public monuments of former wealth and civilization as the Car- 
natic. The great mass of the population profess the Hindoo Brahminical 
religion. The first eruption of the Mahommedans into the Carnatic was 
in 1310, but actual possession was not taken until Aurungzebe’s reign. 
The subsequent fortunes of this province are connected with the history 
of the French and English East India companies. In 1801, the whole of 
the possessions of the nabob of the Carnatic, with the exception of a small 
portion reserved by him as household lands, were transferred to the British 
government by treaty. In this treaty the nabob reserved to himself a cleai 
animal revenue of between two and three lacks of pagodas, the British 
undertaking to support an efficient civil and military establishment, and to 
investigate and adjust the real and fictitious claims against his estate, for 
the liquidation of which a fund, amounting to 340,000 pagodas annually, 
was appropriated. Commissioners at home and abroad, with adequate 
establishments, were in consequence appointed ; and the Carnatic debts 
have been under scrutiny ever since 1805. The principal towns are 
Tanjore , Trichinopoly , Madura , Tranquehar , Negapatam , and Nagore, 
in the Southern Carnatic ; Vellore , Pulicat , Pondicherry , Arcot , and Ma- 
dras, in the Central Carnatic ; and Angole and Saumgaun , in the North- 
ern Carnatic. 

Tanjore, Tanjore, the capital of the principality of the same name, 
is situated in 10° 42' N. lat. and 79° IF E. long., 205 miles S.S.VV. from 
Madras. Its present rajah was educated by the venerable Schwartz, and 
has proved himself in many respects the worthy pupil of such a tutor. 
He has put up a colossal marble statue of himself by Flaxinan in one of 
his halls of audience ; and has raised another monument, from the same 
distinguished chisel, in the mission church, to the memory of his tutor. 
'Hie Brahmins are the chief landholders and cultivators in this district ; and 
the company’s government, with that spurious liberality, which has too 
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often distinguished it, not only indulges and protects their idolatry, while 
it discourages to the utmost the propagation of Christianity, hut even 
makes an annual grant of 45,000 pagodas for the support of the poorer 
temples ! “ Will it be believed,” says bishop Heber, “ that, while the 

rajah kept his dominions, Christians were eligible to all the offices of the 
state ; while now, there is an order of government against their being* ad- 
mitted to any employment ! ! Surely,” adds the bishop, with well-founded 
astonishment, “ we are, in matters of religion, the most lukewarm and 
cowardly people on the face of the earth !” 

Madura .] Madura is an ancient city, 130 miles N.E. from Cape Co- 
morin. Its population in 181*2 amounted to 20,069 souls. Its principal 
remains have been delineated by Daniell, and comprise some of the most 
extraordinary specimens of Hindoo architecture now extant. 

Tranqucbat\~\ The town of Tranquebar is 145 miles 8. W. from Madras. 
The territory attached to this Danish settlement is about five miles long, by 
three broad ; and the population in 1809 amounted to 19,679 souls, it 
was taken by the British during the war, but restored in 181 k; and has 
since greatly improved in commerce and population. 

Madras.~\ Madras, or Fort St. George, the principal settlement of 
the British on the < oast of Coromandel, is situated in 13° 5' N. lat., and 
‘)0° 2P E. long., 770 miles from Bombay, and 1,030 miles S.W. of Cal- 
cutta. It first came into the power of the British in 1639. The fortress 
is regular, and of great strength, hut the sea in the neighbourhood has no 
harbour. A high surf on every part of the coast renders landing extremely 
dangerous. The town, included within the fortress, lias many spacious 
streets, and pr»»*«»nts, from the sea, an elegant prospect; the houses being 
built of a kind •'*' stucco, called chunam , capable of a polish little inferior 
to that of marble. “ The approach to Madras, from the sea,” says Hodges, 

* offers to the eye an appearance similar to what we may conceive* of a 
Grecian city in the age of Alexander. The clear, blue, cloudless sky, the 
polished, white buildings, the bright, sandy beach, and the dark green sea, 
present a combination totally new to the eye of an Englishman just arrived 
from London, who, accustomed to the sight of rolling masses of clouds float- 
ing in a damp atmosphere, cannot but contemplate tin* difference with delight: 
and the eye being thus gratified, the mind soon assumes a gay and tranquil 
habit, analogous to the pleasing objects with which it is surrounded. Some 
time before the ship arrives at her anchoring ground, she is hailed by the 
boats of the country, filled with people of business, who conus in crowds 
»n board. This is the moment in which an European feels the great 
distinction between Asia and his own country. The rustling of fine linen, 
and the general hum of unusual conversation, presents to his mind, tor a 
moment, the idea of an assembly of females. When he ascends upon the 
decli, he is struck with the long muslin dresses, and black faces adorned 
with very large gold ear-rings, and white turbans. Hie first salutation he 
receives from these strangers, is by bonding their bodies very low, touching 
the deck with the back of their hand, and the forehead three times. lhe 
natives first seen in India by the European voyager are Hindoos, the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of the Peninsula. In this part of India they are delicately 
1 rained; their hands, in particular, are more like those of tender females’, 
nnd do not appear to be what is considered a proper proportion to the rest 
of the person, which is usually above the middle size. Correspondent to 
this delicacy of appearance, are their maimers ; mild, tranquil, and sedu- 
lously attentive ; in this last lespect they are indeed remarkable, as they 
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never interrupt any person who is speaking, but wait patiently till be has 
concluded, and then answer with the greatest respect and composure. From 
the ship the stranger is conveyed on shore in a boat of the country, called a 
Massoolah boat ; a work of curious construction, and well calculated to 
elude the violent shocks of the surf, that breaks here with great violence : 
they are formed without a keel. Hat-bottomed, with the sides raised high, 
sewed together with the fibres of the cocoa-nut-tree, and caulked with the 
same material ; they are remarkably light, and are managed with great 
dexterity by the natives ; they are usually attended with two kattamarans: 
(rafts), paddled by one man each, the intention of which is, that should the 
boat be overset by the violence of the surf, the persons in it may he pre- 
served. The boat is driven, as the sailors say, high and dry ; and the pas- 
sengers are landed on a fine sandy beach, and immediately enter the fort of 
Madras. The appearance of the natives is exceedingly varied ; some are 
wholly naked, and others so clothed, that nothing hut the face and neck is 
to he discovered ; besides this, the European is struck with many other 
objects, such as women carried on men’s shoulders, on palanquins ; aud men 
riding on horseback, clothed in linen dresses like women ; which, with the 
very different face of the country from all lie had ever seen, or conceived of, 
excite the strongest emotions of surprise.” The population, in 1791, was 
vaguely estimated at 300,000 souls, and it does not appear that any at- 
tempt at a more accurate computation has since been made. Owing to 
the want of a secure port, the commeice of Madras is much inferior to that 
of Bombay and Calcutta. The style of living among the English at Madras, 
Mrs Graham says, has a great deal more of external elegance than at 
Bombay ; hut the society she found “ neither better nor worse.” Mr 
Hovvison states, that the Madras and Bengal officers “ have not a single 
trait of character in common. They are so unlike each other, that a per- 
son who had seen very little of either party, could easily distinguish them 
under almost any circumstances. The Madras people are indifferent to the 
luxuries of the table, to elegant conveniences, and sometimes even to per- 
sonal comfort. They are neither indolent nor effeminate, and have so little 
dandyism among them, that they often neglect their dress, and look rather 
unmilitary. In elegance of manners, they are thought to be inferior to 
the Bengal and Bombay officers ; and they patronise some unpleasant cus- 
toms that are unknown in the other Presidencies. They are said to love 
money more than other Anglo-Indians do ; but this assertion seems to hi* 
ill founded, most of them being very poor and very much in debt. They 
combine cleverness, bravery, and activity, in their military character, and 
are supposed, when in the field, to be the most efficient part of the Indian 
army.” 

Pondicherry.'] Pondicherry, the principal French settlement in India, was 
formerly one of the most beautiful cities in the Carnatic. It is 85 milos S. 
of Madras, and about 20 or 25 days’ sail from the Isle of France. It has 
no ports properly so called, hut good roads. It was strongly fortified, 
but is now much declined. The streets are regularly built, and the Moorish 
and Malabar quarter planted with trees. It has frequently been taken by 
the British. Its station is important, as affording an easy communication 
with the Uutcli ports, and commanding access to Madras and Bengal. The 
population, in 1802, was 25,000. By treaty, the French are disbarred from 
restoring the fortifications of Pondicherry, or retaining any force here. 

2d. Travancore.] “ The instant,” says the author of the Picture of 
India, “ that Cape Comorin is doubled towards the W v the appearance of the 
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coast and the country undergoes a remarkable change for the better. There 
is uo more a long dull line of beach, with the eternal roll and roar of its 
surf ; no more a soil of rotting rocks and saline impregnations ; no more an 
atmosphere caustic with muriatic gas ; no more the beds of the rivers ap- 
pearing like the highways of England during a hot and dry summer ; no 
more plains of thirsty sand, and mountains formed of naked and crumbling 
rock ; all is fresh, and green, and smiling, and fragrant. The mountains 
are crowned with forests, producing spices and aromatic gums. The woods 
in the hollows abound with elephants, tigers, and buffaloes ; and they 
swarm with apes and monkeys, many of which congregate in herds made 
up of smaller divisions. The open part of the country is finely diversified 
with hill and dale ; and water is so abundant at all seasons, that there is no 
need of tanks and artificial courses. Travancore is the southmost portion 
of this delightful country, and probably among the best parts of it ; and 
there are few districts, of the same extent, that have so many natural ad- 
vantages combined. It is, however, a very small country, being only about 
140 miles in length, and 40 on an average from the mountains to the sea. 
The dry and wet cultivation are pursued with equal advantage upon the 
soils that are adapted to them. 

3d. Cochin.] This small principality has the Malabar province on tin* 
X. ; Dindigul on the E. ; Travancore on the S. ; and the sea on the W. A 
section of it is attached to the district of Malabar, and governed by the 
British code of Indian laws ; the residue is under the independent jurisdic- 
tion of the rajah. The name of this district signifies c a morass,’ and is de- 
rived from the nature of f he coast, the greater part of which is occupied by 
small islands, s'mdbf'nks. lagoons, and salt marshes; but the country within 
these is fertile. 

4th. Malabar.] The term Malabar is often applied to the whole tract 
of country extending along the western coast from Bombay to Cape Co- 
morin — a tract which in Hindoo geographical systems is denominated 
Kerala . “ In the British province of Malabar,” says the author of the 

Picture of India, “ the character of the country changes a little ; and nar- 
row as the district is, from the summit of the Ghauts to the sea, there are 
three distinct kinds of soil — the coast, the hills, and the slope of the 
Ghauts, The coast which extend^ in all, about 200 miles from S. to N., 
consists of a sandy and barren margin, very much broken by lagoons and 
inlets of the sea, hut having in general a width of about three miles. In 
most, places this sandy soil rises into hillocks or downs ; aud the inner 
one are remarkably productive in cocoa palms. The second district con- 
sists of low hills, of which the tops are in general flat, the sides rather 
steep, and the valleys by which they are separated are deep and narrow. 
Small streams, of which the courses are in general very short, run through 
these deep valleys, from the Ghauts. At some places these fall into the 
inlets ; but the course of others is interrupted by the sandy shores, and, 
during the rain they are thus dammed up, and flood all the lower parts of 
% the valleys. The bottoms of the valleys, among those low hills, are re- 
markably fertile, and so are some of the slopes, which are cultivated in ter- 
races, after the Chinese method. Rice is the principle produce of the low 
and flooded lands, and two or sometimes three crops are obtained in the 
year ; but the crops are not nearly so heavy as in many parts of India, as 
the soil though sharp and fertile, contains too much sand for being strong 
or rich. On the drier parts pepper is cultivated to a great extent ; and 
though the productions be very varied, rice, cocoa-nuts, and pepper, may 
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he considered as the prevailing ones. The slopes of the Ghauts are of a 
holder character ; and are chiefly valuable for their forests — the teak of 
Malabar being of peculiar excellence.” In Malabar and Canara, except on ' 
the sea-coast, the inhabitants seldom reside together in any considerable 
numbers. The villages are the neatest in India, and much embellished by 
the beauty. and elegant dress of the Brahminy girls. Almost the whole 
land of Malabar, cultivated and uncultivated, is private property, and held 
by a tenure clearly conveying the real property of the lands to individual 
landlords, with the exclusive right of selling, mortgaging, leasing, bequeath- 
ing, or otherwise disposing of them. The existence of private property in 
the soil, perfectly independent of control and interference on the part of 
the sovereign, was first discovered in this province by the British authori- 
ties shortly after its cession by Tippoo, in 1792. The same or similar rights 
were afterwards traced in Tanjore, Tinnevelly, Canara, and other provinces 
where the Mussulman power had not wholly obscured or extinguished them. 
This right is denominated in the Sanscrit language swastrum or bhoga7)i : 
and in the ‘Persian or Arabic, mccras. 

5th. Canara.] Canara lies to the N. of Malabar, and is the last divi- 
sion of the \V. coast of India south of the Krishna. It is hounded on the 
N. towards the sea by the small decayed Portuguese settlement of Goa, 
and beyond that by Bejapoor. The mountains and Malabar form its other 
land-boundaries. It is a rugged and hut partially cultivated district. 

6th. Balaghaut.] Though this name, as already mentioned, he de- 
scriptive of the whole country above the passes of the mountains, it is 
generally applied only to that which occupies the northern portion, extend- 
ing across the whole country from the eastern to the western Ghauts, and 
having tlio Krishna and the Toombudra on the N., and the Mysore country 
on the S. The general slope is towards the N. ; about the centre of the 
country, where the Penuar turns towards the E., there is a plain of very 
considerable extent, reaching from that river to the Toombudra. The 
soil is in general fertile. 

7th. Mysore.] This country occupies the remainder of the table-land 
of India S. of the Krishna. Much of it is overrun by jungles which have 
gained on the traces of former cultivation during those desolating wars to 
which this country was exposed in the latter half of the last century. 


Authorities.] Asiatic Annual Register. — Asiatic Researches. — 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, of the Bombay Literary Society, 
and of the Madras Literary Society. — Dr Buchanan’s Christian Re- 
searches, 8vo., 1811. — Fraser’s Journal, 4to., 1820. — Wilkes’ Historical 
Sketches of the South of India, 3 vols., 4to. — Sir John Malcolm’s Memoir 
of Central India, 2 vols., 8vo. Lond. 1824. — Mill’s History of British 
India, 6 vols., 8vo., 1826 . — Sketches of India, 8vo., 1826. — Hamilton’s 
East India Gazetteer, 2 vols., 8vo. Lond., 1828 — Heber’s Narrative, 2 
vols., 4to. Lond., 1828. — Sir Thomas Strange’s Hindu Law, 2 vols. 
8vo. Lond. 1829. — Rickard’s India, 3 vols. Bvo. London, 1830 
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CHAP. I. — GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

We are now about to describe that fair and fertile portion of Asia which 
extends between Ilindostan and China, or from the longitude of 92° to 
108° E., and from the latitude of 7° to 26° N. ; being bounded by Bengal 
on the N.W. ; by Tibet and Assam on the N. ; by China on. the N.E. ; 
and in ev<*ry other direction by the ocean, with the exception of the nar- 
row isthmus to the S., which divides it from the Malayan peninsula. 

Name.] We have at present no generic name in universal use for this 
legion. There has been a want. — as U remarked by Malte Brun — of ety- 
mological felicity in the formation of such as have been proposed for it. 
It is often called The Peninsula beyond the Ganges , but a glance at the. 
map wil show th it it is even less entitled to he called a peninsula than 
the Deccan of Ilindostan. Among other appellations also in use are the 
less exceptionable oic»s of hub a beyond the Ganges , — Exterior India , — 
and Further India. As part at least of this region was once subject to 
9ie Chinese government, and as the inhabitants approximate in many par- 
ticulars to both the Chinese and Hindoos, the names of Indo-China and 
Hindoo- China have likewise been proposed for this country; while Malte 
Brun conceives that the. appellation of Chin-India will secure the acqui- 
escence of philological and geographical criticism, the country being, in 
bis opinion, not an Indo-China, or China resembling India, but a Chinese 
India, an India with Chinese features. The terms ffindoo-China and 
// in (too- Chinese, however, have obtained sufficient currency with British 
geographers at least to warrant our adopting them in preference to the 
Chin- India of the French geographer, or any other of the different appel- 
lations we have now specified. 

Physical Features. ] The whole of this vast region may he described 
as hot, moist, and woody. It contains at least five great alluvial plains, 
not inferior in extent or fertility to those of Egypt or Bengal ; and yet the 
greater part of the country is covered with chains of mountains, which 
proceed from Tibet, and run southwards in directions parallel to each 
other. These mountains are deeply wooded, uncultivated, and very par- 
tially inhabited. 

Character of the Vegetation.^ The joint operation of the great heat 
and humidity imparts to the vegetation of this region a character of singu- 
lar vigour and magnificence. (i The contrasts of barrenness and fertility, 
says Malte Brun, u are here marked in the most striking manner. A 
burning sun reduces to the state of a light powder, or to that of a ciust 
bard as rock, those soils on which the rain-water does not fall in the requi- 
site abundance, or remain sufficiently long. But along the margins of the 
rivers, and on the sides of the mountains, an eternal verdure, and an aspect 
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of peculiar grandeur from towering tops and extended foliage, characterize 
the mighty trees of those climates, in comparison with which the ‘ kings of 
our forests ’ dwindle to the rank of humble vassals. These giants of the 
vegetable creation are surrounded by shrubs and herbs which exhibit, in 
their flowers and fruits, forms the most singular and diversified, and colours 
the most vivid, while they dispense flavours and odours the most delicious. 
Two of those which add dignity to the forests, are the Aloexylum verum , 
or eagle-wood, and the white sandal-wood, which are used as perfumes in 
all the palaces of the East. The teak of this country surpasses the Eng- 
lish oak for durability in ship-building. The iron-tree is quite common. 
The true ebony is indigenous in Cochin-China. In every district we find 
the sycamore, the Indian fig, and the banana, tbe latter of which, hy the 
exuberance of its large leaves forms a grove of itself. There are other 
trees rivalling these in beauty or iu stateliness ; such are the Bignonias , 
the fan-palms, the Calophyllum which shoots up higher than the pine, the 
Nauclea oriental™ , and the Agallocum of Cochin-China, the leaves of 
which display a rich purple on their inferior surfaces. Chin-India is singu- 
larly rich in aromatic and medicinal species, and in those useful in the arts. 
Ginger and cardamoms grow wild on the banks of the rivers, or are culti- 
vated in large plantations. The cinnamon-tree grows abundantly on both 
coasts of the peninsula of Malacca, and is sometimes accompanied by the 
nutmeg. Turmeric is used by the inhabitants of these countries to tinge 
and season their rice and other dishes. Their favourite aromatics are 
betel-leaf, the fruit of the long pepper, and black pepper, to which they 
add three or four species resembling long pepper, and the grains of the 
Fagara piperata , or long pepper of Japan. Among the different dye- 
stuffs are distinguished the carmentine, or Justicia tincloriu , which affords 
a beautiful green ; three species of royoc, viz. the Morinda umbellata , ear- 
th am us, and gambogia, all of which are yellow dyes ; indigo ; the red 
wood of the Lawsonia spmosa ; and sapan. The bark of the Rhizop/iora 
gymnorhiza gives a beautiful red dye. The gum-resin called dragon’s 
blood seems to be the produce of more than one plant, among which are 
the Dracaena ferrea , and the rotang, natives of Cochin-China. Among 
the plants subservient to industry, we shall mention the Pimelia oleosa , 
from which an oil is obtained that enters into the composition of the Chi- 
nese varnish ; the sumach of Java, another varnish tree ; the Croton lacci - 
ferrum , from which is obtained the valuable red lac, the produce of a sort 
of ant which nestles on it, and separates this gum as its ordinary food ; and 
finally, the suet tree, the Sebifera glutinosa of Loureiro, the sapium or 
Gluttier porte-suif of Jussieu, the fruit of which yields a stiff grease, from 
which are made candles of an elegant appearance but unpleasant smell. 
From these countries we also obtain, for medical purposes, jalap, scam- 
mony, the bark of the Nerunn ant 'ulysentericum , called codogapala , that of 
the haurus culiban , the fruit of the Stryclinos , mix vomica , cassia, tamarinds, 
aloes, camphor, and castor-oil. The sugar-cane, the bamboo, and spike- 
nard, three celebrated plants of the family of reeds, are found in all these 
countries : the first two in the rich marshes, the last on the dry hills. The 
sweet potato, the mclongena , and the love-apple ; melons, pumpkins, 
water-melons, and a great quantity of other nutritious plants, enrich tho 
plains. The banana, the cocoa, and the sago-palm, afford a most liberal 
supply to the wants of the inhabitants. Of fruits they have a great variety. 
The vine grows in the forests, but for want of culture, as well a9 the ex- 
cessive heat, its fruit is much inferior to that of Europe. To make up tor 
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this disadvantage, they have the orange, the lemon, the citron, the delici- 
ous mango, the pine-apple, the litchi — the dimocarpus of Loureiro and the 
euphoria of Jussieu — the mangosteen, and a multitude of other fruits un- 
known in Europe. We may also take notice of the Phi/llodes placentaria , 
the leaves of which are used for wrapping up provisions, in order to 
heighten their colour and improve their flavour, and are also like the Amo- 
mum galanga mixed with the fermented liquors obtained from rice and 
from sugar. 

Animals^ In this region the camel and the ass are never seen, the 
horse rarely, and then nothing better in size than a pony, unlit for useful 
labour or the purposes of war. The ox is not general, the sheep is un- 
known, and the goat is not frequent. In short the most useful and fami- 
liar of the domestic quadrupeds of western Asia and Europe, give place 
here to the almost universal use of the elephant, the buffalo, and the hog. 
Even the wild quadrupeds familiar to the traveller in western Asia, disap- 
pear in the Hindoo- Chinese countries, where the fox, the jackal, the 
hyena, the wolf, the antelope, and the hare are not to be found} Among 
the wild inhabitants of the forest are the single-horned rhinoceros, the 
tiger, the leopard, the bear, many species of monkeys, the stag, the oryx, 
the strcpsiccros , the civet and the porcupine. 

Minerals.^ The Hindoo- -Chinese countries differ remarkably from Ilin- 
dostan, and other countries which they resemble in fertility, in the abun- 
dance and variety of their metalliferous products. 

Inhabitants .] In stature, the race of men inhabiting the Hindoo-Chi- 
nese countries is shorter t^an the Hindoo, the Chinese, or the European, 
hut generally tall' 1 ’* than the Malayan. Their lower limbs are well form- 
ed, contrary to uliat obtains among the natives of Hindustan. The hands 
of this race are stout, and destitute of that softness and delicacy which 
« haracterise those of the Hindoo. Their persons are hale, and sufficient- 
ly robust, but somewhat squab, and without grace or flexibility. Their 
complexion is brown, darker by some shades than that of the Chinese, but 
never approaching the black of the African Negro, or even of the Hindoo, 
l'lie face differs greatly from that of the European or the western Asiatic, 
the features never being bold, prominent, or well defined ; the nose is small, 
and round at the point, but not flat; the mouth is wide, but not projecting, 
and the lips are thick. The eyes are small, having the iris black, and the 
white of a yellow tinge, and the breadth and height of the cheek-bone give 
the whole face the form of a lozenge, instead of that oval contour which 
marks the nations of western Asia and Europe. The Hindoo-Chinese, in 
tneir different divisions, exhibit very various degrees of civilization, some 
being mere savages, and others, in point of attainment, standing in the se- 
cond class among Asiatic nations. In the highest rank certainly, making 
an enumeration from W. to E., may be placed the Birmese, the Peguans, 
the Siamese, the people of Laos, the Cambodians, and the Annamese, com- 
prehending in the latter term the inhabitants of Cochin-China Proper and 
tlie Tonquinese. In the second rank stand the lesser nations bordering 
upon Hindostan, such as Cachar, Cassay, and Arracan, and of the lowest 
order are a multitude of savage or semi-barbarous tribes, either the slaves 
of the leading races, or only escaping servitude in the recesses of barren 
mountains and inhospitable forests. Yet amidst all diversities and distinc- 
tions, moral as well as physical, one general and distinctive character per- 
vades the whole of these tribes, obviously marking them out as one of those 
great gvoupes or families of nations, into which our species is divided. This 



u indicated by similarity of physical form and stature, cognation and kin- 
dred genius of language, common manners and institutions, a common re- 
ligion, and in general among the dominant tribes a common standard and 
measure of civilization. Their wars and revolutions too have in all known 
times, until very recently, been confined among themselves, and yet they 
have carried on amongst themselves as active and unremitting a course of 
hostility, as bloody and revolting warfares as any on the records of the 
world. The general character of the Himloo-Chinese is marked by the 
servility, indolence, disingenuousness, and feebleness, which belong to 
political slavery everywhere ; they display no strength or variety of charac- 
ter, exhibit no romantic feelings, and are in short utterly unimaginative, 
yet their national vanity is very considerable. 

Languages.] From the confines of Bengal to the borders of China, 
there exist, besides rude dialects, seven languages, which have received a 
considerable share of cultivation. These are Arracuncsc, the Binnese , the 
Peguan , the Siamese , that of Laos, the Cambodia a, and the An am. Of 
alphabets also there are no less than seven. The Himloo-Chinese dialects 
are either chiefly or entirely monosyllabic, being so in the greatest degree 
as we advance eastward ; they are rich, however, in letters and elemental 
sounds. They are all characterised by extreme simplicity of structure, 
and are destitute of inflections, hence their construction depends almost 
wholly on the principle of juxtaposition. They are more or less mixed 
witli Chinese or Ilindostanee according as the nations which speak them 
are situated near Hindostan or China. 

Religion.'] The religion of Buddha is universal from Arracan to Cam- 
bodia, but differ materially, especially when viewed as a civil institution, 
from the Buddheism of Tartary, Tibet, and Hindostan. In the Ilindoo- 
Chinese countries, religion i3 a great business of life ; the country is cover- 
ed with temples, and every male inhabitant must at some period or other 
of his life enter the priesthood, though he may quit it when he pleases, 
and enter it again at pleasure. The priests are people of high considera- 
tion, and the people on their part make an absolute surrender of the care 
of their souls to them. With the Buddheists there is no supreme (lod, 
and variety of worship is held to be pleasing to superior beings ; hence they 
are rather tolerant of other religions. The doctrine of castes is unknown 
in the Ilindoo-Chinese institutions, and unreasonable antipathies in the 
choice of food ; neither are religious penances and austerities among those 
favourite means of propitiating heaven. Their form of worship was in- 
troduced into these countries from Magada or Behar in Hindostan several 
centuries after the Christian era. Universal as far as Cambodia, it begins 
to give way in Cochin-China Proper and Tonquin to the form of worship 
prevalent in China. 


CIIAP. II.— TllE BIRMAN EMPIRE. / 

Extent and Boundaries The Birman empire is the first political state 
which we meet in proceeding eastwards from Hindostan ; by far the greater 
portion, however, of that extensive country is still a terra incognita to 
our geographers. A few points of the coast, — two or three of the numer- 
ous islands which are scattered along it in the bay of Bengal, — together 
with a narrow tract of country on either side of the Irrawaddy, from the gulf 
of Martaban to the city of Amarapoora, — are almost the only parts ot tins 



great empire of which we can be said to possess any knowledge. Colonel 
Symes, who was employed in an embassy to the Birman court, supposed 
from the information of the natives, that this empire, previous to the late 
war with the East-India company, extended from 9“ to 26° N. lat., and 
from 92 to 104 E. long., its length being thus 1,050 geographical miles, 
and its breadth 600. Taken in its most extensive sense, that is, including 
all the countries subject to its influence, Hamilton supposed that the Bir- 
man dominion, previous to ihe late war, might contain 191,000 English 
square miles. Since these authors first wrote, however, the kingdom of 
Arracau, the province of Tenasserim, and the districts of Ye, Tavoy, and 
Mergui, amounting it is supposed to 51,000 English square miles, have 
been wrested from this extensive native government by the East India com- 
pany ; and its southern limits have receded from 9 (> to 15“ 45' N. lat. 

Boundaries^ The Birman empire is bounded on the N. by Assam and 
Tibet, on the N.E. and E. by China, Laos, and Cambodia, on the S. by 
Siam, Tavoy, and Amman, and on the west by part of Arracun, ( assay, 
and Assam, which are now interposed between its frontiers and •Bengal. 

History.^ In Dalrymple’s < Oriental Repertory/ the Birmans are called 
Boragkmans . In the Birman alphabet, published at Rome in 1776, the 
name is written Homans, They are also called Mranmas. Their native 
country is Ava Proper, and they were at one time subject to the king of 
Pegu ; but in the 16th century this numerous and warlike people revolu- 
tionized the country by taking possession of Ava, and then of Martaban, 
flic Birmans continued makers of this country till 1740, when a civil war 
broke out in consequence of a revolt in tlc» conquered provinces of Pegu, 
and was prosecuted on both sides with savage ferocity. In 1750 and 1751, 
the lYguans, with the aid of arms imported by Europeans, and the active 
services of some Dutch i.:id Portuguese, beat their rivals, and in 1752, 
Ava, the. c .pi<;d mivendered t~ them at discretion, while Dweepdee the 
last of a lung 11. .o of Birman kuigs. was taken prisoner, with all his family, 
except two sons, who escaped into Siam. Binga Della, king of Pegu, 
returned to Ills hereditary dominions, leaving the government of Ava to 
his son Apporasa. The conquest had scarcely appeared complete and 
settled, when one of those extraordinary characters whom Providence 
sometimes raises up to change the destinies of nations, appeared. This 
was a Birman called Alompra, a man of obscure birth, known by the name 
of ‘the huntsman/ and tlm chief of Monchaboo, then a poor village. Hav- 
ing collected around him H)0 picked men, he defeated the Peguan detach- 
ments in small skirmishes. Improving in experience, and acquiring confi- 
dence in his own strength, he attracted more numerous followers ; and in 
the autumn of 1753, suddenly advanced, and obtained possession of Ava. 
Defeating the king of Pegu in several subsequent engagements, he invad- 
ed his territories, and in three months took his capital, which lie gave up 
to indiscriminate plunder and carnage. Having sustained some indignities 
horn the Siamese, lie invaded Siam ; but, during the siege of the metropo- 
lis of that kingdom, his career of conquest was suddenly terminated in 
4760 by a fatal disease iu the 50tli year of bis age, and 9t,h of his 
reign. Alompra was succeeded by his son Narridojee Praw, a minor, but 
Shembuan, the uncle of this prince, brother to Alompra, acted as regent, 
and, on the death of his nephew assumed the crown. Shembuan declared 
war against the Siamese, and took their capital in 1766, but did not retain 
permanent possession of that country. In 1767 the empire was invaded 
hya Chinese army, 50,000 strong, on the side of Yunnan, which advanced 
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as far as a village called Chiboo ; but the Birmans cut off their supplies, 
and then destroyed the whole of them, except 2,500, who were sent in 
fetters to the Birman capital, and compelled to labour in their respective 
trades, but encouraged to marry Birman wives, and become naturalized 
subjects. Shembuan subdued Cassay in 1774, and died in 1776. His 
son and successor, Chenguza, a debauched and bloody tyrant, was dethron- 
ed, and put to death in 1782, in a conspiracy headed by his own uncle 
Minderagee, who took possession of the government. This prince was the 
fourth son of Alompra. In 1783 he sent a fleet of boats against Arracan, 
which he easily conquered. He then marched against Siam, where he met 
with some checks ; and, finding himself unable to retain possession of the 
interior, was obliged to content himself with the dominion of its western 
coast, as far south as Mergui, including the two important sea-ports of 
Tavoy and Mergui, which were ceiled to him by a treaty of peace in 
1793. 


The first act of aggression on the part of the Birmese against the Bri- 
tish government occurred in 1795. Three criminals having fled across 
the border, the Birmese hesitated not to violate our territory in pursuit of 
them. But the invasion was promptly repelled. The protection afforded 
by our government to the Mughs proved the next cause of discord betwixt 
it and the Birmese. The tyranny exercised by the Birmese governor of 
Arracan drove great multitudes of the inhabitants of that province, be- 
longing to the tribe of Mughs, to seek an asylum within our territory. 
They were received; and as early as the year 1799, two-thirds of the 
Mughs of Arracan are supposed to have exchanged the habitations of their 
fathers for a home and settlement under British protection. Jealous of 
these proceedings, a Birmese army of 4,000 men broke into the province 
of Chittagong, hut soon afterwards fell hack across the frontier. At this 
juncture it was imprudently resolved to settle the refugees permanently in 
the district between the Ramoo river and the Naaf ; that is to say, in the. 
immediate presence of their conquerors. The situation seemed favourable 


to people of their habits ; and the territory was without legal claimants ; 
hut the consequences were as might have been anticipated. The Mughs 
formed themselves into hands of marauders, and kept up a system of in- 
cessant predatory incursions against their hereditary enemies in Arracan. 
On the accession of the late marquis of Hastings to the supreme govern- 
ment in India, he found an open breach witli the Birmese all but effected ; 
yet he managed to hinder its occurrence, and so far humoured his neigh- 
hours as to permit a Birmese force to follow the Mugh depredators into 
the forests of Chittagong. But this indulgence only raised the demands 
of the Birmese, and all farther negotiations with them were broken elk 
1 lorn that period (181 Ij up to the year 1824, the two parties stood to- 
wards each other in tin* situation of ostensible friends and secret encink*. 

t ast, in coiiMequence of certain insolent proceedings on the part of tlai 
. lrnicsc, paiticulaily in the unjustifiable arrest of a few Kuropean a/nl 
ofT dkiri^r SiOI,ari T rL T i(M,t in t} "' cou,| try, as well as the occupation 
the year 1 1 f W *i Un 1 * e our Possessions, it was determined w 

Uelat I>„rt j’ l ° "fir™ Wai i ab ' a !" st t,le,n - A force of «,000 wen assem- 
4th of Mav f„r‘i/ Wl> 1S ’ ,U i* ,e Andaman island, and sailed on the 

capture of whi, I tll,! principal sea-port in the Birman empire, tii« 

after near 7 1 ' c ® ectetl vvll(l little opposition. But it was not until 

it™ Su 1 * "f b .““ “ 1» Operations, U 

dy was the base, that an invasion was attempted h' tml 
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the maritime country of Arracan, which is divided, as a reference to the 
• common maps will show, from the kingdoms of Pegu and Ava Proper, by 
a chain of mountains running N. and S., parallel and intermediate to the 
sea-coast and the course of the Irrawaddy. It was projected, that a se- 
cond invading force, entering Arracan, should cross the mountains and 
strike upon the Irrawaddy, to form a junction with Sir Archibald Camp- 
hells division ; and an army of 10,000 men, under general Morrison, was 
assembled on the Chittagong frontier for that purpose. General Morrison, 
a brave and distinguished officer, after a smart action, captured the city of 
Arracan, the capital of the province, while Sir A. Campbell was advanc- 
ing to Prome ; but though the routed enemy had fled to the Irrawaddy, 
the passage over the mountains was believed, upon a partial reconnaisance, 
to he impracticable; and all farther attempt at co-operation was abandoned. 
General Morrison being thus compelled to remain 4 in the swampy, pesti- 
lential flats of Arracan,’ one-half of his army perished there miserably by 
disease ; and the rest became so emaciated from sickness, that it was com- 
pletely disorganized and useless. Notwithstanding these misfortunes, a 
division of the army was despatched as far as Martaban itself, that is to 
say, 100 miles from Rangoon, which was captured. Yek, situated to the 
eastward, between Manabai. and Tavoy, shared the same fate. Having 
reduced the important post of Donooboo, the road to Prome lay open to 
Sir A. Campbell's division, which passed the rainy season very agreeably 
in that city. The first exploit which marked tie* opening of the new cam- 
paign was the total overthrow, in detail, of the Birmese army ; after which 
an attempt was made to delude our general into the belief, that his Rinnan 
majesty was willing to ireat with the invaders upon reasonable terms. The 
general, however, knew his adversary too well, and moved on towards the 
capital. On the 8th of February the British columns arrived at Pagahm- 
mew, where they gave battle to the enemy’s army, amounting to 20,000 
men, and entirely defeated it. His Birmese majesty, satisfied at length 
that the British power was not to be resisted, submitted to tin*, terms which 
had been on so many occasions offered to him, and which he had so re- 
peatedly rejected. On the 24th of February, a treaty of peace, between 
tbe Fast India company on the one part, anil his Majesty the king of Ava 
on the other, was executed at Yandaboo, within four days’ march of the 
capital. Of this treaty we quote tfie following articles : — 

■ lit. II. — ilia Majesty the Knij; Ava renounces :.!! chums upon, ami will abstain tr.nu .til future 
liiterlereiu-e with, the principality id Assim and its dependencies, and also with the contiguous petty 
states Csu-har and Jyntia. 

Art. 111. — To prevent all future disputes respecting the boundary-line between the two g rent na- 
tions, t lit> British government will retain the conquered provinces of Arracan, including the four divi- 
sions ot Arracan, Kamree, Cheduba, and Kandowey, ami his Majesty the King of Ava cedes all rigid 
theifto. The Aiioupetouinieou, or Arracan mountains, (known in Arracan by the name of \eorna- 
bourg or i’okhetigloung range,) will henceforth form the boundary between the two great nations on 
that side. Any doubts regarding the said line of demarcation will bo settled by commissioners ap- 
pointed by the respective governments for that purpose, such commissioners from both powers to be 
ot suitable and corresponding rank. 

Art. IV. — His Majesty the King of Ava cedes to the Ilritish government the conquered provinces 
1^1 Ye, Tavoy, and Mergui, and Tonassorim, with the islands and dependencies thereunto appertain- 
if| g, taking the Saluen river as the line of demarcation on that frontier Any doubts regarding their 

boundaries will be settled ns specified in the concluding part of article III. 

Art. V.— In proof of the sincere disposition of the Uirmese government to maintain the relation ot 
peace and amity between the nations, and as part indemnification to the llritish government lor the 
‘‘x ponses of the war, his Majesty the King of Ava agrees to pay the sum ot one crore {£ I ,io0,U00) of 
rupees. 

Art. VI I.—In order to cultivate and improve the relations of amity and peace hereby established 
between the two governments, it is agreed that accredited ministers, retaining an escort or safeguard 
of fi % men, from each, shall reside at the durbar of the other, who shall be permitted to purchase or 
IV. 1 D 



fulfill a suitable place of residence, «*f permanent materials ; and a commercial treaty, upon principle 
of reciprocal advantage, will be entered into by the two high contracting parties. 

After the conclusion of the peace, iSir A. Campbell, deeming it of the 
highest importance that the inlet from Arracan to the heart of Ava should' 
be known to us, in case of another war, despatched captain Trant, ivilh a 
battalion of sepoys, and the elephants of the army, to explore the hesi 
route- across the mountains, from SembeivgJiewn on the Irrawaddy, to A eng 
in Arracan. Captain Trant found ‘a superb road’ across the mountains, 
which had been executed by the Birman government some years before , to 
facilitate the intercourse between Arracan and Ava; and which, as it was 
the channel of so great an inland trade as to be annually traversed, it is 
computed, by 40.000 persons, ought to have been as well-known to 
our authorities iu India, as the high route from Calcutta to Cawnpore. 

T lie whole distance from the Irrawaddy to A eng is only 124 miles; 
and the detachment, as well as the elephants, accomplished a march, 
which had been supposed impracticable, in eleven days. 

Physical Features.^ The southern, or best-known portion of this 
country, is a low, level land, which, like the plains of Bengal, and the 
delta of the Nile, is annually inundated by the rivers. The central pro- 
vinces consist of a succession of bills of moderate elevation, divided by 
fertile and well-wooded valleys ; while the northern parts of the country, 
approaching Tibet, are said to tower into mountains of vast height. Se- 
veral ridges are delineated in the maps as intersecting the country from 
N. to S. ; but except the ridge of Anoupec , between Arracan and Ava, the 
names appear to he unknown. Like its mountains, the rivers of this 
country are imperfectly known, and, as yet, but fancifully delineated. 
The principal rivers, as the Saluen , the Set an g, and the Irrawaddy , 
are believed to have their sources in the lofty ridges near Tibet ; though, 
like the Ganges, the Indus, and the Nile, they may be said, in the lan- 
guage of the East, ‘ to hide their heads in heaven,’ since no mortal has 
yet traced their beginnings. The Kyendwen takes its rise at the S. \V. 
angle of the Leungtang mountains. A large proportion of the empire is 
supposed to be covered by forests, in which the wild elephant and the 
tiger are sovereigns. Interspersed between these vast and impenetrable 
woods, and among the windings of the wild and lofty hills, are innumer- 
able lakes, many of them so large as rather to deserve the name of inland 
seas, which form the haunts of immense flocks of aquatic birds, and abound 
in various species of fish. The coast is broken or indented by numerous 
arms of the sea, or small hays ; but there are only three harbours now be- 
longing to it, which are those of Martaban, Rangoon, and Bassim. 

Climate , Soil , and Productions^ The climate of this country is almost 
entirely the same with that of Hindustan, though it is represented as being 
more salubrious. The extremes of heat and cold are seldom experienced ; 
the seasons are regular ; and the inhabitants generally enjoy good health. 
According to Symes, the southern provinces are fertile, exhibiting a vege- 
tation no less luxuriant than that of Bengal ; the northern parts are moun- 
tainous and comparatively barren ; the interior presents all that beauty 
and variety of landscape which is common to these favoured climes. Rice, 
and the various kinds of grain which are cultivated in Hirulostan, are here 
produced in abundance. Wheat is plentiful and of a good quality. Es- 
culent vegetables form a considerable portion of the food of the inhabi- 
tants. All the tropical fruits are produced in perfection ; and among the 
produce of this region may he mentioned, tobacco of an excellent quality, 
sugar-canes, cotton, and indigo. Agriculture attracts much of the atten- 
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tionof the inhabitants; but their mode of cultivation has not been ue- 
. scribed. As the Human empire resembles Hindustan in its other veMta- 
ble productions, it is but reasonable to suppose that its forests afford the 
same kinds of trees. Oak is said to be unknown in the eastern countries* 
but its place is advantageously supplied by the teak, celebrated for its 
durability, and its fitness for the construction of ships, and which has for 
many years supplied materials for the construction of lint* vessels in the 
<iock-yu«ds of Rangoon, Madras, and Calcutta. The fir is found in the 
northern parts of this region. The botanical productions of the Birman 
empire, Siam, Cambodia, and the whole region Avhicli has been distin- 
guished by the name of India beyond the Ganges, are extremely similar. 
Besides the teak-tree already mentioned, the Birman territories afford tbe 
white sandal-tree, the ebony-tree, the sycamore-fig, tbe Indian fig, the 
banyan-tree*, several kinds of palms, and many other trees of which the 
wood is used for various purposes. Among the Birman plants useful 
in medicine, or in the arts, have been enumerated ginger and eardamum, 
turmeric, betel-pepper, black pepper, and long pepper, with several kinds 
ol capsicum. Tbe jusliciu lincluria dyes green ; the morinda , tbe um- 
bellata, gamboge, and carthamus, yield a yellow tinge. To these we 
may add the / jnrsonw sph. mt, the ('a’sd pmiu, the sappan, and indi- 
go. Tile tamarind, the aloe, and the camphor- tree, are all products of 
the Birman territories ; as well as tbe cinnamon, laurel, nutmeg, spike- 
nard, and bamboo. The plantain, tie cocoa-mu, and the sago-palm, 
grow wild. Vines are found in the forests, and though they are at 
present interior to those oi the south of Europe, it may he presumed 
liiat this inferiority is owing to the want of cultivation. Among the 
fruits may be enumerated the mango, the pine-apple, the mangosteen- 
plunib, the custard-apple, the papaw fig, the lemon, tbe lime, and the 
orange. The species of llowers are said to be very numerous and di- 
versified ; and many of them are described as joining tbe greatest beauty 
of colour to the utmost fragrancy of smell. 

Animals.] The animals are the same witli those already described as 
being found in Hindustan. Tbe horses are of a small size, but vigorous 
and spirited. Elephants are found in every part of the country, but abound 
chielly in Pegu. The ichneumon, or rat of Pharaoh, is said to be in a 
great measure peculiar to this country. Buffaloes are plentiful, but their 
liesh is never used by the inhabitants as lood, nor indeed is any other kind 
of ilesh, except that of game. Poultry is abundant. 

Minerals.] Besides tin, iron, antimony, lead, arsenic, and sulphur, this 
region affords very pure amber, with many kinds of precious stones, among 
which may be reckoned amethysts, garnets, jasper, loadstone, marble, and 
rubies. The ruby is said to be almost as peculiar to the Binuan territories 
as the true diamond is to I Iindostau. In Pegu, gold is found in the sand 
of the rivers, and in some places it is dug from mines ; it has even been 
supposed that this country is the Golden Chersonese of the ancients. 
Nymes assures us, that, in a mountain called Woobelootaun, near the river 
• Ayen-dwen, there are mines of gold, silver, rubies, and sapphires, all wrought 
at the same time. The marble dug from the quarries a few miles from 
Pmmorapoora is reckoned equal to the finest Italian ; but it is monopolized 
by government, and held sacred because the images of Go dam a are chielly 
composed of this material. The Birman empire also contains the cele- 
brated wells which yield tbe Petroleum oil, a species ot coal-tar, also 
monopolized by government, anti (roui which a large revenue is derived ; 
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the annual average produce being estimated at 92,781 tons , valued at nearly 
£ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

Population.^ The population of this extensive kingdom has Ix»en esti- 
mated on little else than conjecture. “ Of the population of the llirman 
dominions/' says Symes, “ I could only form a conclusion from the infor- 
mation I received of the number of cities , towns, and villages, in the em- 
pire ; these, I was assured by a person who might he supposed to know, 
and had no motive for deceiving me, amount to 8,000, not including the 
recent addition of Arracan. If this be true, which I have no reason to 
doubt, and we suppose each town, on an average, to contain 800 houses, 
and each house six persons, the result will determine the population at 

14.400.000. Few of the inhabitants live in solitary habitations; they 
mostly form themselves into small societies, and their dwellings, thus col- 
lected, compose their ruas or villages ; if, therefore, we reckon their num- 
ber, including Arracan, at 17,000,000, the calculation may not be widely 
erroneous, — I believe it rather falls short than exceeds the truth. After 
all, however, it is mere conjecture, as I have no better data for my guidance 
than what I have related.” Captain Cox, who succeeded colonel Symes 
as ambassador, reduced these 17,000,000 to 8,000,000 ; and captain Can- 
ning, who visited the country in 1810, and with whom Hamilton agrees, 
brings down the number to 3,000,000. The first of these estimates is cer- 
tainly exaggerated, and the last much underrated. Without including the 
inhabitants of Arracan, and the other ceded provinces — which were, of 
course, comprehended in captain Canning’s calculation — MrCrawfurd makes 
the population amount to 4,000,000, which gives about 22 to the square 
mile ; and captain Trant concludes, from the amount and proportion of 
the military conscriptions, and from personal view of the districts through 
which lie passed, that the whole population of the empire probably amounts 
to, though it may not exceed, 0,000,000 of souls; and shows how this 
calculation may be reconciled with the far greater estimate of Symes, “ The 
late colonel Symes, in his work on Ava,” says he, “ computes the population 

17.000. 000, by supposing the number of towns ami villages to amount to 
8,000 ; but in this number, if we may judge by experience, more than two- 
thirds only nominally existed, the inhabitants having probably emigrated to 
other spots, to which a new name would be given, whilst the deserted vil- 
lages, in the returns of the district, would be placed on the same list with 
the inhabited ones. This I have remarked in many instances to be the 
case ; the names of those villages handed down by tradition having been in- 
variably given me, as well as those actually in existence. Colonel Symes 
could not be aware of this custom, and thus his calculation is not founded 
on so erroneous a basis as has generally been supposed.” In connexion with 
this circumstance, of the immense number of ruined and deserted towns, 
both in the kingdom of Pegu and that of Ava proper, captain Trant has a 
number of highly interesting notices, scattered through his volume, on the 
architectural remains and other antiquities of the country. From these 
monuments, there seems no doubt that the same regions must have been, 
at periods both more and less remote, the seat of an empire far more popu-’ 
lous, better skilled in the arts of civilization, and altogether more flourishing 
and wealthy than the present state. The more modern tale of desolation 
is told as well by the traces of villages thickly strewed over the country, 
where the nearest hamlets are now 10 miles asunder, as by the ruined 
ramparts and vast solitary area of Pegu, Pagham-mew, Promo, and 
various other once magnificent cities. The walls of the last place here 
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named may he traced through a circuit of 10 miles ; and the massive thick- 
ness and strength both of these brick remains, and of other structures of 
the same material, are deplorably contrasted by the wretched mud-hovels 
and wooden bulwarks of the modern Birmese towns. Hut the surviving 
monuments of earlier ages are still more remarkable. The neatly and 
strongly arched roofs of old temples, show a perfect acquaintance with the 
art of vaulting, which the Birmese have now totally lost. Frescoes of 
great age are found on the walls of these structures, still retaining the most 
brilliant colouring, and in every respect superior to more modern attempts 
of the kind ; and those enormous masses of brick, the Dagon and Shoema- 
doo, anti Shoezeegon pagodas, at Rangoon, Pegu, and Pagalun, an* of imme- 
morial antiquity. It is remarkable that these stupendous constructions are 
altogether dissimilar from any religious edifices in India, and 4 approach,’ 
says Trant, 4 in idea nearer to the pyramids than any other relic of 
antiquity.’ ” 

The population, inconsiderable as it is, is far from being a homogeneous 
mass, distinguished by the same manners, language, and religioy. It con- 
sists of at least 18 distinct tribes or nations, differing from each other in 
many of those great physical and moral features which constitute a wall of 
separation, as it were, among men. Blumenbach and Virey have 
classed the Birmans with th'» Mongols ; Bory do St Vincent, with the 
Chinese ; while Crawford — whose authority is certainly of great weight — 
considers them to he more nearly allied to the Malays. In Ava, the Bir- 
mans Proper are at once the most numerous and the most civilized ; and 
each nation, in proportion to the smallness of its numbers, recedes further 
and further from the point of refinement attained by the leading tribe ; hut 
however much these trills may differ from each other in language, religion, 
and refinement they have all, according to Mr Crawfurd, the same physical 
type, that is, the same cast of features, the same complexion, and the same 
form. “ The Burmahs,” says a writer in the 4 Bengal Hurkaru,’ ‘ 4 are, in 
general, men of low stature, hut stout, muscular, and capable of enduring 
great privation. They are possessed of amazing activity and strength, and 
the postures into which a Burmah throws himself, while engaged in pugilis- 
tic and other athletic exercises, are scarcely to he credited. In wlmt we call 
bottom, they are not inferior to Englishmen, and they resemble us likewise 
in their love of boxing, and similar amusements. In true bravery they take 
the lead of all other Asiatics, as no one who has ever had an opportunity ot 
seeing them at Rangoon will be disposed to deny. We are informed, and 
we believe truly, that, the Burmahs are famous for stratagems, and that in 
the execution of them they display a wonderful degree of patience, coolness, 
and intrepidity. Hence an ambushed Burmah will not move though au 
enemy’s foot should be within an inch of his person ; and it must be allowed 
that there are few who, at such a moment, would be equally still and 
collected.” 

Dress.l^ In dress the Birmans are greatly interior to the other nations 
of western India. The principal part of the male dress, which covers the 
•loins, and reaches half-way down the leg, consists of a double piece of 
cloth about 10 cubits long, and is loosely wrapped about the body. Over 
this a frock is worn, with sleeves open in front, and reaching below the 
knees : this frock consists in summer of white cotton, broad-cloth, or 
velvet, and in winter is quilted. The head is covered with a small square 
handkerchief, commonly of English book-muslin, which is worn like a tur- 
ban. The lower classes of women wear only a single garment, called a 
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lhahl, resembling a sheet. This is wrapped round the body , and crossing 
the breasts, is fastened under the arms. It descends almost to the ankles, 
but is not closed by a seam before, so that — like the Spartan females, if 
Euripides belie them not — when walking a great part of the leg is ex- 
posed. From this habit custom has long removed every idea of indelicacy. 
Among the upper ranks, sumptuary laws are established, which determine 
the several ornaments and decorations l>v which the different classes are 
distinguished. When a nohleman is to appear at court, he puts on a long 
robe of flowered velvet, or satin, which reaches the ankles, and of which 
the sleeves and collar are open. A mantle, or scarf, thrown over this, 
hangs from the shoulders. . On the head is worn a high velvet or silk cap, 
which, by being plain, or embroidered, indicates the rank of the wearer. 
The men wear ear-rings, which, in those of high rank, are generally of a 
large size, and weigh down the ears almost to the shoulders. The rank of 
women is distinguished by the fillets and ornaments by which llie hair is 
bound in a bunch on the top of the bead. Those of the higher classes 
generally wear a shift, which reaches only to the pit of the stomach, when; 
it is drawn tight, and fastened by strings. This is covered by a loose 
jacket, with tight sleeves. A piece of silk or doth encircles the waist., 
and descends to the feet. When they go abroad, a silk sash crosses the 
bosom, while the ends are thrown over the shoulders. When a woman 
wishes to he particularly fine, she stains her nails, and the palms of her 
hands, of a red colour; she strews on her bosom the powder of sandal- 
wood ; with the same powder she sometimes rubs her face ; and she tinges 
her teeth and the edges of her eyelids with black. The last custom is 
sometimes adopted by the men. Both sexes wear the hair long ; the men 
tying it in a knot on the crown of the head, the women on the hack. 
Fashionable young beaux frequently tie the knot on one side. Sandals 
are often worn, but neither boots, shoes, nor stockings ; every man, 
woman, and child, however, carries an umbrella. The barbarous cus- 
tom of tattooing universally prevails among the male part of the popula- 
tion. The tattooed figures appear of a black or blue colour upon a brown 
ground, and are produced by a kind of lamp-black procured from the soot 
of sesamum oil mixed with the gall of the mirga fish. The objects thus 
depicted are animals, and cabalistical letters anil figures intended as charms 
against wounds. This absurd process is not supposed to conduce to the 
beauty of the individual, hut is submitted to, because not to be tattooed is 
regarded as a mark of effeminacy. Few of the nations beyond the Bur- 
rampooter, except the Binnese and Talains, have preserved this ancient 
custom. The practice of chewing betel is universal, and the size, and 
fabric of the patni- box, denote the rank of the owner. The boxes of the 
nobles are of gold, those of the next grade of silver, and those of the infe- 
rior class of brass ; the betel-vine grows abundantly in Arracan, hut the. 
most valuable kind is brought from Cheduba. The betel-nuts are wholly 
imported from Bengal, anil the kind most esteemed is the red sort, the 
tint of which is given artificially by the growers about Dacca, by steeping 
the nuts repeatedly in water, and, after drying, putting them by in a close, 
place, excluded from light and air, in which, in the course of a few days, 
they assume the colour which fits them for the Birman market. 

Manners and Customs.'] The Birmans are untainted with that jealousy 
of disposition which has pervaded so many eastern nations, and which has 
caused the women to be confined from all intercourse with the male sex. 
In Ava the women mingle with the men as freely as they do in Europe. 
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Hut though females have here a greater share of liberty than is enjoyed by 
them in several neighbouring nations, still they do not enjoy that respect 
which is bestowed on them by superior civilization. They are hy the men 
considered as beings of an inferior class; their evidence is not, in the 
courts of law, considered as having the same force as that of the men ; and 
they are said to be even prohibited from entering the courts of justice. 
Like the ancient Germans, the Birmese appear to believe that women 
sometimes possess supernatural knowledge and power. In the late war 
with the English, as many female sorceresses as could he found in Ava 
were collected and sent down to their army before Promo, to put a spell 
Upon our forces and unman them. In Hindustan, marriages are often 
contracted while the parties are infants; but, among the Birmans, no con- 
tract is made till the parties arrive at the age of puberty. When a young 
man is desirous of paying his addresses to a female, the proposal is made 
by his nearest female relation. If his advances he agreeable, a party of his 
friends, together with the maiden’s parents, adjust the marriage-portion. 
When the day appointed for the nuptials arrives, the bridegrooyi sends his 
'mistress three lower garments, three sashes, three pieces of while muslin, 
and such jewels, bracelets, and ear-riugs, as his situation in life will per- 
mit. The writings are then made out in due form, and the bride's parents 
prepare a feast, at which the parties eat out of the same dish. ’The cere- 
mony is thus concluded ; and, without any farther solemnity, the marriage 
is consummated. Among the Birmans, marriage is a civil contract, and is 
entirely unconnected with religion. Polygamy is prohibited, except to the 
royal family ; but, though a man can only have one wife, he may have as 
many concubines as lie chooses. Tin; condition of the latter, however, is 
not the most enviable. If they live in the same house with the wife, they 
arc* bound, by ! i\v, to perforin for her every office of a servant; they at- 
tend her when she goes abroad ; they hear her fan, her betel-box, her 
water-flagon ; and thus, by contributing to her ease, to her pomp, and 
consequently to her pride, compensate in some degree for the share which 
they may attract of her husband’s affection. When the husband dies in- 
testate, 4 of his property goes to his children horn in wedlock, and £ to 
his widow, who continues to be the children’s guardian till they arrive at 
the years of maturity. As many of his servants as were bound in servi- 
tude to him become the slaves of the widow. If he wish them, at his 
death, to obtain their freedom, he must, by an express act, emancipate 
them during his life. In some cases a man may divorce his wife ; hut the 
process is so expensive, as to put the privilege beyond the reach of by tar 
the greater number. The Birmans have been accused of selling, or rather 
of letting, their women to strangers for a stipulated time ; but this prac- 
tice is confined to the lowest of the people. The females thus hired are 
said generally to he faithful to their temporary masters, and often to he 
useful to them in the transaction of business. The contract is always dis- 
solved by the departure of the stranger, since no woman is permitted to 
leave the country. In this particular the restraint of the women is greater 
'than that of the men, since the latter are permitted to travel for a limited 
time. 

The Birman funerals are conducted with considerable solemnity. Ihe 
bodies of those of the higher ranks are burnt ; those of the lower ranks 
are thrown into a river, or buried, as the ceremony of burning is expensive. 
In the former class of funerals, the corpse is placed on a bier raised on 
men’s shoulders. The friends and relations follow it in mourning ; and 
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that their grief may appear to be the more violent, women are hired for 
the purpose of making melancholy exclamations. The body, with the bier 
on which it lies, is then placed upon a pile of wood, and the poon ghees, or 
priests, walking round the pile, repeat prayers to Godama ; after which 
the fire is kindled, and the whole is immediately consumed. The bones 
are then collected and buried. Those of the higher ranks are not burnt 
immediately after their death ; their bodies are embalmed, and lie in state 
during six weeks, or two months. 

The mode of paying honours to the remains of a poonghee , or priest, 
differs entirely from that observed towards a common corpse. When the 
breath is out of the body, it is embalmed with the costliest spices procur- 
able, and put into a large box full of honey, which is locked up. In- 
telligence is then sent by express to the neighbouring provinces or districts, 
stating that the poonghee is dead and lying in state, and that on a certain 
day the ceremony of carring him will take place. This ceremony of car- 
ring consists in placing the corpse of the poonghee in a vast and stately 
car. The .assembled multitude from the different districts then strive to 
drag the car, one party one way, and one the other. The first may be 
called water-ers, and the second fire-ers. If the water-ers succeed in 
dragging the car their way, in spite of the opposing party, they have the 
right of committing the poonghee, car and all, to the river. If the fire- 
party, on the contrary, gain the victory, they dispose of the poonghee and 
his appurtenances by lire. 

Classes of Society.^ Society, both among the Birmans and Talains, is 
divided into seven classes: viz. the loyal family, tie public olliccrs, the 
priesthood, the merchants, or 1 rich men,’ tic; cultivators and labourers, 
the slaves, and the outcasts. With the exception of the saubwus , or tri- 
butary princes, no class of public officers are hereditary ; a poor merchant 
appears to belong to no class, for it is only when a man ha> anjnired con 
siderable property that lie is regularly admitted into the caste, a* it wens 
and registered as a ‘ rich man. Those merchants who possess we.utb are 
placed under the protection of the court, that is, instead of bein* liable t<> 
be plundered at uncertain intervals, they are subjected to regular periodical 
extortion. The labouring class is divided into proprietors and common 
labourers, the latter constituting the great majority, livery man in the 
country is regarded as the king’s slave ; and bis services may at any time 
be commanded by the government in any way it may judge proper. 

Feligion.J In religion the more civilized tribes of this empire me 
Buddhists. Although the Birmans have every motive, according to t 1 mm » 
system of religion, to practise good works, yet no people* can he worse m 
moral respects. Their religious motives are wholly inadequate to the pro- 
duction of any good, or to maintain private and public morality. It may 
be said of the Birman, as of every other Pagan religion, there is no power 
in it to make men better, and its best precepts are no criterion by which 
to judge of the moral character of its devotees. The Birmans are subtle, 
thievish, mercenary, addicted to robbery and fraud ; truth and honesty are, 
in fact, not known among them as virtues. Mr Crawfurd remarks that in 
Siam he had not heard of the existence of any religious opinions above 
the level of the vulgar superstition, but that in Ava the case was dif- 
ferent. 

Forms of worship .] Godama is said to have enjoined his followers to 
worship his images and relics : accordingly, some of those relics are sup- 
posed to exist in every temple, and few of them want images of this great 
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object of adoration. The temples aro usually in the form of a pyramid , 
and some of them are of great height. The elevation of a few is said not 
to be less than 500 feet. The temples which contain the relics of Godama, 
and those which contain his images only, appear to be constructed in a 
different manner. The former are represented as being of solid brick- 
work ; while the latter are hollow. A large temple, which is supposed to 
contain relics, is often surrounded with small chapels containing images of 
Godama, who is represented as a young man, but of diiferent magnitudes, 
and in different postures ; the images are sometimes not more than six 
inches high, and sometimes of such a size that the fingers are as thick as 
a man’s thigh. They are formed of clay, copper, silver, or alabaster ; 
some of them are painted of various colours, and others gilded. Besides 
images of Godama, the temples of the Birmans contain the images of se- 
veral saints, the favourites of their god, with representations of many ani - 
mals, such as elephants, monkeys, anil lions; hut to these images they pay 
no religious adoration, — they only consider them as possessing something 
venerable, on account of their having been useful to Godama. , 

The votaries of Godama say prayers at sunrise, and before they retire 
to rest. Like the Roman catholics, they make use of rosaries formed of 
various kinds of seeds. There is no regular daily public worship. The 
public acts reli'.rion ar f * reserved lor particular solemnities, such as the 
dedication u5 ' temple rr the celebration ot an annual testhal. Gildings 
, m; made ; bm the religion c Buddha forbids to sacrifice any animal. The 
offerings consist of fruits, boiled rice, on- 1 {lower. , v. i-h various figures ot 
.pm* and gold-leaf. The rich present white umbrellas, with ornaments of 
slippers, e.mos, pillows, -md gilded utensils : the poor, who cannot 

' ‘ To gild 


slippers, 
iiiford olfering* 
part, of a ^ u.;> 


o expcie v, p> amt imitations of them in paper. 

, ms’ lered :: very r.ientorious act. The king annually 

fl( g 1A .iecahh* sum i u* this religious purpose; and many ol tie* 

nip!, which have not yet been completely covered, exhibit several spots 
M 0 -aied t!,r »ugdi the devotion of individuals. Tor inferior acts of homage, 
md small ornaments, are accounted sufficient. Along 



-.aid to frequent the temples in g eater numbers than the men. 
-‘•net-ally go thither in parties. 

’i'll.- ("lays on whirl, the temples air most generally frequent*., me when 
•I,- moon is lull, ami when it changes. For three months ot the year a 
aim) ,.i i is observed, during which the more scrupulous fast horn su i- 
. ise to sunset. At the end of this Lent, a whole month is ^lehra ed as a 
hind of festival ; and one nart of the rejoicing always consists m u . 
Hons. Besides this public festival there is another, which takes place £ 
die eommeucement of the year. On this occasion many f> ara *' 8 L . 
hrated; and on the last day of the festival, men and wonnm ann^ them- 
•elves by throwing water at each other. During >*> ' 'g ' d „ 
wrestling and dancing, with entertainments oi music, that c 1 . 

miees, processions, and tire-works, succeed eat 1 ot u i a 1 f • nn kes -i 

terruption. Of these festivals, however, H appears that irhg.on makts 

very inconsiderable part. , 

Priests.-} The rnhuns, or the priests of Godama, have a g rent * 
to tho monks in catho'tc countries. 1 hey do not anpi ai " v ' 

i v» 1 
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corn in the religion* acts performed in the temples, and few of them are pre- 
sent at processions, or at religious ceremonies of any kind ; they appear 
indeed to visit the public places of worship less frequently than any other 
class of people. Their whole time is employed in collecting provisions, 
and acquiring knowledge or communicating it to others. lake the catholic 
monks, the rahans live together in colleges, or convents, founded for that 
purpose by the munificence of the rich. The decency of their lives, and 
their hospitality to strangers, are said to be eminent ; and the respect paid 
to them by the other classes of the community is proportional. The most 
honourable place, either upon a road or in company, is always yielded to 
them ; and they are allowed, in their convents, to make use of painting 
and gilding, — a privilege which they enjoy in common only with the king. 
No rahan ever kindles a fire, lest by that act he deprive an animal of life ; 
he consequently dresses no victuals, but depends upon receiving them in 
that state from the charity of others. He is allowed, however, to eat 
every kind of food which may he presented ; even animal food in that cast; 
is not forbidden, — for though it is reckoned sinful to put a living creature 
to death, it is not so to eat it when dead. Every rahan is, by his religious 
profession, bound to procure his food by ‘ the labour of his lent,’ as they 
term it. In the morning, as soon as he can distinguish the veins on his 
hands, he issues from his convent, with his scibp.it> or vessel of wicker- 
work, under liis arm. Stopping at every door in his way, but observing 
the deepest silence, he receives into his sabcit such ready-dressed provisions 
as the inhabitants think proper to afford, and passes on without returning 
liis thanks. lie is forbidden to use auy solicitations. lie is not permittee 
even to give notice of his being at the door. These begging excursions are 
seldom undertaken for the purpose of collecting provisions for subsistence, 
as the zeal of the laity rarely permits them to be in danger of want : the 
provisions obtained, after satisfying the immediate necessities of the col- 
lector, are given to the poor, or to the needy stranger, — and such is the 
hospitality of the rahans, in dividing what they have collected, that few 
beggars, not of their own class, are said to be found in the Birman empire 
In every convent of rahans there is a superior called zara , or 4 reader,’ 
who is supposed to enjoy considerable power among those of his own con- 
vent, as they always approach him with respect. The zaras of the prin- 
cipal convents live in splendid apartments, have numerous attendants, and 
enjoy several privileges denied to the principal nobles. Their authority, 
however, does not extend beyond their own colleges, since the superior oi 
each convent is independent of the superior of every other. Among oilier 
privileges possessed by this religious body, may he mentioned their power 
of preventing the most atrocious criminal from being executed, by barely 
touching him when upon the road to execution. Before a person be ad- 
mitted into the priesthood, and received into a convent of rahans, he un- 
dergoes a public examination ; not for the purpose of inquiring what pro- 
gress he has made in mental improvement, but to discover whether or not 
he be free of bodily infirmities, — a male, — a lawfully-begotten son, — free 
of debt, — and not dependent upon some superior. The initiation 
pompous, and very expensive ; but when the ceremonies necessary on this 
occasion are over, the person is supposed to lose sight of every sublunary 
care. A person, however, who has attached himself to this profession, is 
not supposed to be bound to it for life. lie may, when he pleases, with 
out scandal, quit liis convent, and engage in the active concerns of lib* 
The kionms , or convents of the rahans, are different in their stricture 
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from common houses, and much resemble the architecture of the Chinese, 
they aie entiicly made of wood, comprehending m the inside one large 
hall, open at all sides. There are no apartments for the private recreations 
of the rahans, — publicity is the prevailing system of Birman conduct. 
1 hey admit of no secrets either in church or state. Convents of young 
women aie said formerly to have existed, into which virgins entered, mak- 
ing a vow of perpetual celibacy. These convents are now abolished, 
either by custom or by authority. The only nuns now to be found are 
old women who shave their heads, and dross in white. They are said to 
take care of the temples and to attend funerals. 

The White elephant.'] Besides these wholly religious characters, there 
is a very important personage, the second dignitary in the kingdom, — the 
White elephant , who has a regular cabinet, composed of ministers, secre- 
taries, under- -secretaries, ike. Ike. This animal is not, as has been errone- 
ously supposed, an object of worship among the Birmans, hut merely tonus 
an indispensable part of the regalia of sovereignty. The residence of the 
White elephant is contiguous to the royal palace, with which it is con- 
nected by a long open gallery, supported by numerous wooden pillars, at 
the farther end of which a curtain of black velvet embossed with gold, 
conceals the august animal from the eyes of tins vulgar; and before this 
curtain, the offerings intended for him are displayed. His dwelling is a 
lofty hall, covered with splendid gilding both inside and out, and support- 
ed by (i4 pillars, half of which are elegantly gilt. To two of these, his 
forefeet an* fixed by silver chains, while his hind ones are secured hy links 
of a baser material. His bed consists of a thick matrass, covered with 
blue cloth, over which a softer one, covered with crimson silk, is spread. 
His trappings are of gold, studded with large diamonds, pearls, sapphires, 
t nines, and other prccvni* stones. His betel -box, spitting pot, ankle-rings, 
and tin? vessel out of which he feeds, are all of pure gold, inlaid with pre- 
cious stones ; and his attendants and guard amount to 1000 persons. The 
White elephant, thus treated, appears to he an animal whose colour has 
been changed hy a disease of the leprous kind; hut is hy the Birmans sup- 
posed to contain a human soul, in the last stage of many millions of trans- 
migrations, and about to he absorbed into the essence of the Deit y. 

J Jin gauge and J Veiling,] The language of the Birmans has 33 simple 
sounds or characters. It is, like the. languages of Europe, written from 
left to right. The Pali language, written in the Sanscrit alphabet, is the 
bacred text of Ava, Pegu, and Siam ; hut in a specimen of the Lord’s 
prayer in that dialect, the missionaries could only discover three Sanscrit 
words ; a part seems taken from the Chinese. The character in common 
use is a round Nagari derived from the Pali which is square. It is formed 
of circles, and segments of circles, variously disposed, and written from left 
to right. Specimens of both have been published hy the Baptist mission- 
aries, who have translated the Scriptures into the latter language. In 
writing, many contractions are used, and the whole is executed with great 
^despatch. The zarcs , or writers in courts, often write down what an 
officer dictates who does not speak slow. — Almost every Birman carries 
with him a para wail', consisting of a sheet of strong blackened papei. 
measuring from 4< to 8 feet long, and about 18 inches wide. It is folded up 
bomewhat in the form of a fan, the breadth of each fold being about 6 in- 
ches, and the length corresponding to the breadth of the sheet. Upon 
this parawaih, with a pencil of steatites, the Birman keeps his accounts, 
noil takes such memorandums as he thinks necessary, lo efface any 
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writing which is no longer useful, the leaves of the parawaik are rubbed 
over with charcoal and a species of doliehos. 

Literature.'] Reading is an accomplishment so common among the Bir- 
mans, that there is not one person in ten who is not possessed of it, and 
the art of writing is, as we have hinted, tolerably general. In the present 
state of their literature, the Birmans can derive but little advantage from 
their proficiency in the art of reading, as their compositions consist chiefly, 
if not wholly, of rude songs, religious romances, and histories which are 
no better than romances . 1 “ Every convent,” says Buchanan, “ has a col- 
lection of hooks ; several of which are pretty considerable. The most com- 
mon copiers are the rahans. These books are kept in chests, much orna- 
mented with gilding, and bits of looking-glass, fastened on with lacquer 
in the shape of flowers. At Amcrapoora , we were shown a part of the 
ro yal library. This is a brick building surrounded by enclosed courts and 
temples, which occupy a delightful situation, in the north-west angle of 
the city. Near it is a small but most elegant Kiaung (convent.) To 
this, at tinfes, the monarch retires ; and we were shown the gilded couch 
on which he reposes, while the Zorado reads to him, and instructs him in 
the duties of religion. The library itself is neither a convenient nor a 
handsome building. The gallery, into which wc entered, contained about 
a hundred chests, gilded oil the sides, and lacquered above, with the gene- 
ral title of their contents written in golden letters. The chests were large*, 
and, if full, must have contained many thousand volumes. As we saw 
only a part, I presume that the king’s collection is very extensive.” Instead 
of paper, the Birmans, in their more elegant hooks, make use of sheets of 
ivory stained black. The characters are gilded or enamelled, and the 
edges are generally gilded. Books are sometimes written on the palmyra 
leaves, in which case the letters are in black enamel, while the margins 
are ornamented with flowers. When the book is intended for common 
use, the characters are engraven on palmyra leaves with an iron instrument. 
To form a book, the leaves of which it is to consist are hound together by 
a cord passed through holes at the end of each leaf, and the two outside 
leaves are covered with wooden hoards, which protect the volume. On 
die uppermost of these hoards, which are generally gilded and lacquered, is 
written the title of the hook. If the volume he of the more elegant kind, it 
is wrapped in a piece of silk, and hound with a garter in which is woven its 
title. Treatises on law are said to he numerous, consisting for the most 
part of commentaries oil the laws of Menoo. Dramatic entertainments are 
common, consisting of music, dancing, action, and recitative dialogue, in- 
termixed with songs — the only part of the entertainment previously com- 
posed — the dialogue being left to the ingenuity of the performer. Songs 
are numerous, and irt high estimation ; but they seem to have no other 
kind of poetry. Their music is described as being not unlike that of the 
Hindoos and Chinese ; Buchanan speaks of it as disagreeable to his ears, 
hut, at the same time, he candidly disclaims all pretensions to musical 
knowledge. • 

1 As a specimen of Birmese history, we copy a native author's version of that of the 
late war. “ In the year 1180 and 1187, the Kula-pyer, or white strangers of the west, 
fastened a quarrel upon the lord of the golden palace. They landed at Rangoon,— too 1 
that place and Proine,— and were permitted to advance as far as Yandalmo, for the king 
from motives of piety and regard to life, made no effort whatever to oppose them. 1 h-> 
strangers had spent vast sums of money in their enterprise, and by the time they readi- 
ed Yaiulaboo, their resources were exhausted and they were in great distress. They 
petitioned the king, who, in his clemency and generosity, sent them large sums of money 
to pay their cxpences Back, and ordered them out of the country !” 
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Science.] In scientific pursuits the Birmans are far behind the Hindoos, 
Their astronomy is said to have been very defective, and their geography 
still more so: the whole extent of their foreign adventures being bounded 
to tbe S. by Prince of Wales island, and to the NT. by the Hoogldy. In this 
country, however, many bramins are found, who have introduced several 
of the astronomical improvements of their country ; but these bramins are 
represented as being generally more ignorant than those to be found in 
Hindustan. The Birman year commences on the I8t.li of April. The 
common year is lunar; but they are likewise acquainted with the solar 
year of 3(>.> days. Llie year is divided into 12 months, alternately con- 
sisting of 30 days and 20 days, in the following manner : 


Tnyoo, . 

. . ,‘30 days. 

Sn-dccn-yiut , 

. 30 days. 

fins soum, 


Ta-zau mi-nut. 

29 

Na-miauny, 

. .*30 

j Ma-to 

. 30 

1 Vnyoo, 

29 

1 1 1 )fa - zu. 

29 

Way-yaun, 

. .*39 

j Ta - bu-dua , 

. 30 

Ta-da- In y. 

29 

J Ta-boun , 

29 


The year, thus made up of lunar months, is eleven days shorte.* than the 
solar year. In order to bring it nearly to coincide with the solar year, an 
intercalary month is added every third year. This, however, does not 
make the coincidence comph te, and consequently the principal festivals 
revolve round the whole months. The bramins, sensible of thi- defect, 
wish at proper intervals to introduce other intercalary months, but in this 
respect they have generally found the superstitions prepossessions of the ra- 
i tans too obstinate to he easily overcome. The year 1817 of the Chri.-t iun 
era agrees with the year 1179 of tbe era of the Birmans. From what 
particular circumstance that era originated has not been ascertained. It 
i;as been suspu o»d to f ive been bon owed from Siam. 

The Birmans display great attachment to tin* arts of divination and as- 
trology. Fortunate and unfortunate days are carefully calculated ; and in- 
cantations are not unfrequent. The ‘ noble science’ of alchemy has also 
its votaries in this country. Inoculation for the small-pox has been late- 
ly introduced, hut appears not yet to have become common. The skill of 
the Birman surgeons extends only to the dressing of wounds and the set- 
ting of hones. 

Arts and Mann far lures'.'] In the fine arls, a nation like tin*. Birmans 
cannot he expected to have made any very considerable progress. Among 
them, as among many other nations, religion lias been tbe mother < t sculp- 
ture and painting ; blit they have made little progress in either ; and even in 
architecture are greatly inferior to the Hindoos and Chinese. 1 he few re- 
spectable pagodas which are found in the country are constructed after 
Siamese models. Their paintings are unintelligible unless accompanied by 
written descriptions. Mr Crawturd remarked that, as far as lie could dis- 
cover, the art of casting images of metal — which is daily practised by the 
Siamese — was unknown to the Birmans. In the usetul arts they are scarcely 
more advanced. Tbe women are the only manufacturers in Ava, it we 
except a few male captives, of the Cassay nation, who earn their livelihood 
by weaving. Tbe Birman female weavers produce good cotton, fabrics ; 
but tbe artisans of Manchester undersell them even in the inteiioi of tbe 
country. The principal silk manufactories are supplied with tbe raw ma- 
terial from China and Pegu ; and the artisans in this branch of industry 
also are women. The common, coarse, unglazed earthenware of the Bir- 
mans is the best in India, and is very cheap. Iron-ore is melted in Ava, 
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where there are manufactures in which swords, spears, muskets, or rather 
matchlocks, knives , scissors, ami carpenters' tools are fabricated. All ar- 
ticles of steel are imported from Bengal. Mr Crawford says, lie saw in 
the market of Ava — without being able to ascertain the uses to which it, i s 
applied — considerable quantities of antimony reduced to the metallic state. 

Commerce.] The natural products of the Birman empire, which are 
articles of exportation, or likely to become so, are the following : ric<\ 
gram, cotton, indigo, cardamuins, black pepper, aloes, sugar, saltpetre, salt, 
teak-timber, stick-lac, kuth or terra japonica , areca nuts, dammer, fustic, 
sapan wood, and earth-oil, honey, bees-wax, ivory, and rubies and sap- 
phires. The mineral products are : iron, copper, lead, gold, silver, antimony, 
white statuary marble, lime-stone, and coal. 

In 179.5, the quantity of teak and other timber imported to Madras ami 
Calcutta, from the Birman dominions, required a return, chiefly in Indian 
and British cotton-goods, amounting to the value of £200,000 ; and the 
trade lias since been progressively on the increase, as teak cannot be con- 
veyed from the Malabar to the Coromandel coast unless at so great an 
expense as to preclude the attempt. This branch of commerce, before the 
late war, shared in the advantages of free trade : the Birmans were begin- 
ning to be clothed in British fabric, and our merchants had pushed their 
enterprises to Amerapoora, the capital. The teak-forests are described 
by persons who have visited them to he of the most extensive description, 
and fully equal to any possible* demand for a period beyond computation. 
The sugar is manufactured by Chinese, and is white and of good quality ; 
the exportation of it is prohibited, hut if this were not the case, and if en- 
couragement were given to the manufacture, it might he carried to a great 
extent. The price of the clayed sugar at Ava, is 30 to 30 rupees the 
100 vis, or 365 pounds avoirdupois. The commerce betwixt the northern 
and southern quarters of the empire is greatly facilitated by the river Ira- 
waddy, on which several thousand boats are annually employed in trans- 
porting rice from the lower provinces, to supply the capital and the northern 
districts, as also salt and nnppi, or pickled sprats. Articles of foreign im- 
portation are mostly conveyed up the Irawaddy ; a few are introduced by 
the way of Arracan, and carried over the mountains on mens heads. 
European broad cloth, hardware, coarse Bengal muslins, Cossimbazar silk- 
handkerchiefs, china-ware and glass, are the principal articles carried up 
the river. Cocoa-nuts brought from the Nieobars are looked upon as a 
delicacy, and hear a high price. Merchants carry down silver, lac, precious 
stones, catechu, and some other articles. The lower parts of the Birman 
territory, the districts of Sarwan and Sarwadi especially, are considered as 
particularly adapted to the cultivation of indigo, — the plant grows wild, and 
is alstf cultivated by the natives for domestic use ; more than one factory 
was about to he established by Europeans when the war broke out. The 
principal articles of import by sea into the Birman dominions, are Bengal, 
Madras, and British piece-goods, British woollens, iron, wrought and un- 
wrought, copper for sheathing, lead, quicksilver, borax, sulphur, saltpetre, 
gunpowder, fire-arms, sugar, arrack, and rum, and a little opium, earthen- 
ware, Chinese and English glass-ware, cocoa-nuts and betel-nut. The trade 
in British piece-goods has of late years much increased, whilst that of Ma- 
dras piece-goods has proportionally diminished. On the northern frontier 
of the Birman dominions an active trade is carried on with China and other 
eastern states. The chief emporium is at a place called Banmoo, on the 
Chinese frontier, and at Midai, four or five miles to the northward ol* Arne- 
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rapoora. Mahommedan anti Birman mere mints of Ava go to Banmoo to meet 
tlie Chinese, part of whom, not unusually tour or five thousand, come down 
to Midai. I he Chinese import copper, orpiment, quicksilver, Vermillion, 
iron pans, silver,, good rhubarb, tea, tine honey, and raw silk, with dogs and 
pheasants. J heir merchants travel on small horses and mules, and are said 
to he two months on the road. The tea that is brought by the Chinese is 
black, and is made up in round cakes or balls ; some of it is of very fine 
flavour, and it is all of a different description from any that is sold in the 
market of Canton. The better qualities are well adapted for Europe ; the 
retail price is but one fil'd l — little more than a rupee — for one vis, or nearly 
four pounds. This tea is used by all who can afford it ; but a cheaper sort, 
said to he the produce of some part of the Birman territory, is an article of 
great and general demand. It is eaten after meals with garlic, and sesa- 
111 urn oil, and it is customary to offer it to guests and strangers as a token 
of welcome. The returns of the trade with the Chinese are chiefly cotton, 
ivory, and bees* wax, with a small quantity of British woollens, chiefly 
broad cloth and carpets. The quantity of cotton exported is very consider- 
able — it is estimated at not less than 70,000 bales of 300 pounds each ; 
the greater part of it is cleaned. The Ava cotton of the lower provinces 
is of a short staple, but that of the upper, long, and of a fine texture. The 
cotton of Pegu, it is said, is «ont to Chittagong and Dacca, and is the ma- 
terial of the fine Dacca muslins. 

Another line of traffic is that with the country of the Sbans, or as it is 
termed by Europeans, the kingdom of I aos. The Shan traders repair an- 
nually, in the dry season, to the Birman country, bringing with them stick- 
lac, bees’ wax, yellow dyewood, various drugs and gums, raw silk, lac- 
quered ware, ready made jackets, stuffed with cotton, onions and garlick, 
turmeric, and coarse sugar in cakes. The chief returns are dry fish, nappi, 
and salt. The chief fair at which the Shans attend is at Polk, six or eight 
miles 8. of Ava, on a small river which falls into the Irawaddy under the 
walls of the capital ; there are several smaller fairs along tlie E. hank of 
the Irawaddy, and one more considerable is annually held at the Dagon 
pagoda, near Rangoon. 

We understand it is tlie intention of the British commissioners in Arra- 
can, to establish regular marts at Talek and Aeng, exempt from any duty ; 
and little doubt is entertained that they will be frequented in considerable 
numbers by traders from beyond the mountains, in quest of various articles 
procurable either from Arracan itself or from Bengal, by that rout**. Many 
of these are of indispensable necessity to the Birmese ; and others, although 
articles of luxury, are of little less importance. We learn also that the salt- 
works of Arracan are likely to be very productive. The result would he 
•still more favourable, only that the additional produce, brought? into the 
Indian market from this source, cannot fail to effect a proportionate reduc- 
tion of price. 

The Birmans, like the Chinese, have no coin : silver in bullion, and lead, 
being the current monies of the country. What foreigners call a lifeal, pro- 
* perly Iciat, is the most general piece of silver in circulation, It weighs 10 
pennyweights, 10^ grains. The subordinate currency is lead ; and all com- 
mon market- articles, such as fish, flesh, rice, and greens, are sold for so 
many weights of lead, which being a royal monopoly, is raised in the 
markets far above its intrinsic value. I he average price of rice at the 
capital is about 2.9. 8 d. for SI pounds ; at Rangoon and Martaban about 
250 pounds for 2s. Sd. It is necessary for every merchant to have a banker 
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to manage his money-transactions, and who is responsible for the quality 
of the metal, charging a commission of one per cent. 

One-tenth of all produce is exacted as the authorised due of the govern- 
ment, and one-tenth is the amount of the king’s duty on all foreign goods 
imported into his dominions. The revenue, arising from customs on im- 
ports are mostly taken in kind. A small part is converted into cash, the 
rest is distributed and received in lieu of salaries to the various departments 
of the court. Money, except on pressing occasions, is never disbursed from 
the royal coffers. To one man the fees of an office are allowed ; to another, 
a station where certain imposts are collected ; a third has land in propor- 
tion to the importance of his employment. By these donations they are 
not only bound in their own personal servitude, but likewise in that of all 
their dependants. 

Government^ Government in Ava is a coarse, rude despotism ; as 
vexatious in its operation as it is arbitrary in character. The king is — 
as we have already explained — absolute lord of the life and property of 
his subjects, and is seldom disposed to curtail in practice the extent of his 
prerogatives 1 . The prince of the blood is styled Engy tcekien ; and, as 
the descent is lineal, he always takes place of the king’s brothers. The 
other branches of the royal family are distinguished by various titles, and 
always meet with great submission from their inferiors. The wongccs, or 
chief ministers of state, are considered as being next in rank to the princes 
of the blood. They are four in number. They meet daily in the coun- 
cil-hall, to transact the business of the state ; conducting, in the name of 
the king, the whole affairs of the nation. The wongees are assisted by 
four woondocks , who, in the council-hall, sit in a deliberative capacity, 
without being permitted to vote. Next to the woondocks are four 
( Ulawoons , or ministers of the interior. They enjoy considerable in- 
fluence, and have access to the king at all times; and from them he 
generally chooses his privy counsellors. The Birmans, in the regulation 
of their government, seem to have a predilection for the number four. 
There are four seredogees , or chief secretaries of state ; four nacfuisangccs, 
who sit in the council, and report what is transacted ; four snndohgaans , 
or ushers, who regulate ceremonials, carry messages from the council to his 
majesty, and introduce strangers of rank to his presence ; and four way- 
luoonSy who superintend different portions of the metropolis, and different 
districts of the provinces, and who execute the orders issued to them by 
the lotoo or council. There are nine sandoznitis , or readers, who read 
aloud in the council, all official writings, and every paper on public busi- 
ness ; and likewise a paymaster-general, or assaywoon , who possesses con- 
siderable influence. In the Birman empire hereditary honours are un- 
known. Each is elevated by the act of his sovereign ; and when lie; dies, 
his descendants are not distinguished from other natives. The chief marl/ 
of distinction among the great is a chain, which, according to its form, 
and the number of its doublings, distinguishes the rank of the wearer. 
The lowest rank is distinguished by three chains of open work. Three, 
twisted in a different form, distinguish the rank immediately superior. 
Different degrees are marked by six, by nine, and by twelve chains. The 
last is the highest number that can be assumed by a subject. The king 
wears twenty-four chains. 

Court Ceremonials . Should European courts imagine, that they have 
appropriated to themselves a nicety of ceremony superior to that of all 
others, they would certainly be deceived. The ceremonials of the courts 
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of Asia seem, in this respect, greatly to surpass them ; and in none is that 
nicety carried to greater perfection, or rather to greater excess, than in the 
Birman court. Colonel Symes gives an account of his reception at that 
court, which is calculated to have a powerful effect upon the fancy of 
every European : — “ Coming,” says he, “ to the top of a short street lead- 
ing down to the palace, we were desired by the sandohgaan, or master of 
the ceremonies, through Baba Sheen, to stop and make obeisance to the 
residence of his majesty, by a gentle inclination of the body, and raising 
the hand to the head, as they did, a desire with which I complied, although 
1 conceived the distance so great as hardly to require that mark of respect. 
When we had proceeded two or three hundred yards farther, the sandoh- 
gaan repeated the ceremony of bowing, to which 1 offered no objection ; 
nor should I have felt the smallest reluctance in complying, had not the 
manner of the sandohgaan been what I considered extremely disrespectful. 
Tims vve proceeded until we came to the rhoom, which was a lofty hall, 
raised four or five feet from the ground, and open on all sides : it was 
situated about a hundred yards from the gate of the palace cojirt, on the 
left hand, and in the centre of a spacious area. Putting off our shoes, 
we entered the saloon, and sat down on carpets that were spread for us, 
with our faces towards the palace gate ; Imre the presents were deposited, 
while the Chinese deputies too.c their places on the other side. 

“ It was now about ten o’clock, and the woondock intimated that we 
must wait until all the princes of the royal family arrived, before it would 
he proper for us to enter : we had sat hut a short time, when the prince 
of IVgahm, the junior of the ki.igs sons in point of rank though not in 
years, being horn of a different mother, made his appearance. He was 
mounted on the neck of a very fine elephant, which he guided himself, 
Siting on a scarlet, cloth embroidered with gold, while a servant behind, 
on the hack of the animal, screened him from the sun with a gilded para- 


sol. About fifty musqueteers led the way: these were followed by a 
numher of halberdiers, carrying spears with gilded shafts, and decorated 
with gold tassels. Six or eight officers of his household (each of the 
king’s sons have a separate establishment) came next, dressed in velvet 
robes, with embroidered caps, and chains of gold depending from the left 
shoulder to the right side ; these immediately preceded the princes ele- 
phant ; another body of spearmen, with his palanquin of state, closed the 
procession. On entering the gate, lie gave to one of his attendants a po- 
lished iron hook, with which lie governed his elephant, as not an> thing 
that can he used as a weapon is suffered to be brought within the precincts 
of the palace, not even by liis majesty’s sons. The prince’s escort iialteil 
without the gate, and the greater number of his attendants were stopped, 
those only being admitted who were of higher rank, together with t le 
men who carried his large betel-box of gold, and his flagon o water, which 
are brought rather for state than for refreshment. When the pi nice had 
alighted, his elephant returned, and all the attendants ranged themselves 
in the area between the rhoom and the palace gate. Toon a tei ic pirn 
•of IVgalnn had entered, the prince of Tougho, the next in precedence, 
appeared ; lie was attended by a suite nearly similai to t lat o ns io n > 
and iu succession came the princes of Bassein and ot I rome : the en y 
teekicn, or heir apparent, caiue last; when he am vet it was ~ ococ , 
which the great drum that proclaims the hours sounded from a lofty towu 
near the palace. The state in which the latter personage made his ap- 
pearance was highly superb, and becoming his elevated station. c was 
iv. 1 K 
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preceded by a numerous body guard of infantry, consisting of four or five 
hundred men, armed with muskets, who marched in regular files, and were 
uniformly clothed and accoutred. Next came a party of Cassay troopers, 
habited in their fanciful dress, with high conical caps bending backwards. 
We were told, that through respect, they had alighted from their horses, 
nearly at the same place where we had dismounted. Twenty or thirty 
men followed these, holding long gilded wands ; then came eighteen or 
twenty military officers of rank, with gilded helmets ; next, the civil offi- 
cers of his household and his council, wearing the tzaloe, or chain of nobi- 
lity, and arrayed in their robes and caps of state, varied according to their 
respective ranks. The prince, home on men’s shoulders, in a very rich 
palanquin, but without any canopy, followed ; he was screened from the 
sun by a large gilded fan, supported by a nobleman ; and on each side of 
hh palanquin walked six Cassay astrologers, of the Braminical sect, dress- 
ed in white gowns and white caps, studded with stars of gold ; close be- 
hind, his servants carried his water-flagon, and a gold betel-box, of a size 
which appeared to he no inconsiderable load for a man. Several elephants 
and led horses, with rich housings, came after ; some inferior officers, 
and a body of spearmen, with three companies of musqueteers, one 
clothed in blue, another in green, and a third in red, concluded the pro- 
cession. 

“ In every part of this ostentatious parade, perfect regularity was main- 
tained, which considerably increased the effect. All things seemed to have 
been carefully predisposed and properly arranged. If it was less splendid 
than imperial Delhi in the days of Mogul magnificence, it was far more 
decorous than any court of Hindostan at the present day. The rabble was 
not tumultuous ; the attendants and soldiery were silent ; and every man 
seemed to know his own place. No noisy heralds, as is the custom in In- 
dia, ran before, vociferating titles, and overturning people in their way. 
The display of this day was solemn and dignified, and I doubt much 
whether in any other capital, such multitudes could be brought together 
with so little confusion ; as, besides the attendants and the military, there 
were many thousands of spectators. 

“ Our delay in the rhooin had now been protracted to two hours — a cir- 
cumstance which, though it gratified our curiosity with a novel and most 
interesting spectacle, yet could not be considered as a mark of respect, 
especially as we bad not the company of any person of distinguished rank, 
the junior woondock excepted, who staid with us but a very short time. The 
attendance of the maywoon of Pegu was, according to the usage of the 
country on this occasion, an undoubted right : and the example of the vice- 
roy of Bamoo, who paid that compliment to the Chinese deputies, placed 
the omission in a more striking point of view, whilst the singular character 
of the people put it out of my power to attribute the neglect to chance, or 
to casual inadvertency. 

“ A few minutes after the engy teekien, or prince royal, had entered, we 
received a summons, in compliance with which, we proceeded from the^ 
rlioom, observing the same order as before ; the presents carried in front, 
and the members of the Chinese embassy following the English deputation. 
As we proceeded, the Sandohgaan was exceeding troublesome, by calling 
on us to make frequent superfluous obeisances, whilst bis manner of re- 
quiring them was conspicuously uncivil. I checked his insolence, by 
observing, through Baba Sheen, that if he wished me to proceed, he must 
alter his tone and demeanour. This reproof, however, had only a momew- 
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\V it, nn tlie gate, a troop ot tumblers were performing their feals while 
dancing girls were exhibiting their graces in the open air, and on the bat 
ground, to the sound ot no very harmonious music. We were next ushered 
up a flight of stairs into a very noble saloon, or open hall, called the lotoo 
whoie the court was assembled 1,1 all the pomp that Birman grandeur could 
display. O 11 entering this hall, a stranger cannot fail to be surprised at the 
magnificence ot its appearance : it is supported by 77 pillars, disposed in 

? 7°'“, r<nv . S ’ c f c 1 ‘ :oaslstln f? seven. The space between the* pillars, 1 
judged to bo about 12 feet, except the central row, which was probably two 
eet wider. lhe roof of the building is composed of distinct stages, the 
highest 111 the centre, ’lhe row of pillars that supported the middle, or 
most lofty roof, we judged to be 35 or 40 feet in height ; the others gra- 
dually dimmish as they approach the extremities of the building ; and those 
winch sustain the balcony are not more tlu.n 12 or U feet. At the further 
part of the hall, there is a high gilded lattice, extending quite across the 
building, and 111 the centre of the lattice is a gilded door, which, when 
opened, displays the throne ; this door is elevated five or six feet from the 
floor, so that the throne must be ascended by means of steps at the 
back, whicli is not visible, nor is the seat of the throne to bo seen, except 
when the king comes in person to the lotoo. At the bottom of the lattice 
is a gilt balustrade, three or four feet high, in which the umbrellas and other 
insignia ot state were deposited. r Ilie royal colour is white, and the um- 
brellas were made of silk of that colour, richly bespangled with gold. 

W it bin this magnificent saloon were seated, on their inverted legs, all the 
pi inces and principal nobility of the Birman empire, each person in the 
place appropriated to iiis particular rank and station ; proximity to the 
throne is, ot course, the most honourable situation ; and this station was 
occupied by the princes of the blood, the wongees, the attawoons, and other 
great officers of state. The engy teekien, or heir apparent, sat on a small 
■stool about six inches high ; the other princes on fine mats. The space 
between the central pillars, that front the throne, is always left vacant, for 
this curious reason, that his majesty’s eyes may not be obliged to behold 
those whom he does not mean to honour witli a look. The place allotted 
to us was next to this unoccupied part ; but we afterwards discovered that 
the Chinese deputies had taken possession of those seats which, according 
to the etiquette that had been agreed upon, the English gentlemen were 
•to have occupied. So trivial a circumstance would not have merited at- 
tention, bad it not been followed by circumstances that left no room to sup- 
pose, that any act relating to external forms was either accidental or un- 
premeditated on the part of those who regulated the ceremonials. 

“ After we had taken possession of mats that had been spread for us, 
it was civilly intimated, that we ought not to protrude the soles of our 
ieet towards the seat of majesty, but should endeavour to sit in the pos- 
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two that was observed by those around us . With this desire we would 
mulily have complied, if it had been in our power, hut we had not yet 
learnt to sit upon our own legs ; the flexibility of muscles which the Bir- 
mans, and indeed all the natives of India possess, is such as cannot he ac- 
quired by Europeans. A Birman, when he sits, seldom touches the seat 
with his posteriors, but is supported by his heels. It is scarcely practica- 
ble for an European, dressed in close garments, to place himself in such an 
attitude: and if he were able, it would be out of his power to continue 
long in it. We inverted our legs as much as possible, and the awkward- 
ness with which we did this excited a smile from some ; not a word, how- 
ever, was uttered, and our endeavours, I thought, seemed to give satisfac- 
tion. In a few minutes, eight Bramins dressed in white sacerdotal gowns, 
and silk caps of the same colour, studded with gold, assembled round the 
foot of the throne, within the balustrade, and recited a long prayer in not 
unpleasing recitative : this ceremony lasted a quarter of an hour. When 
they had withdrawn, the letter from the governor-general, which I deliver- 
ed to a woondock, was placed on a silver tray in front of the railing, and a 
sandohgaan or reader advanced into the vacant space, and made three pros- 
trations, touching the ground each time with his forehead ; he then read, 
or rather chaunted, in a loud voice, what I understood was a Birman trans- 
lation of the letter. When this was done, the reader repeated his prostra- 
tions, and next proclaimed a list of the presents for the king. These 
several readings being finished, he repeated his obeisances and retired ; 
after an interval of a few minutes, an officer, entitled nakhangee, advanced, 
and proposed a question to me, as if from his majesty : on receiving my 
answer he withdrew, as it might be supposed, to communicate the reply : 
and returned in ail adequate time to ask another.” 

“ In a few minutes,” colonel Symes continues, “ after my last reply had 
been conveyed, a very handsome dessert was brought in, and set before 
us ; it consisted of a variety of sweetmeats, as well Chinese as Birman ; 
laepack, or pickled tea-leaf, and betel, formed part of the entertainment, 
which was served up in silver, china, and glass ware : there appeared to 
be no less than a hundred different small dishes : we tasted of a few, ami 
found some of them very palatable ; but none of the courtiers partook, or 
moved from their places. About half an hour had elapsed, when we were 1 
informed by the sandohgaan, that there was no occasion for us to remain 
any longer. The non-appearance of his majesty was a considerable disap- 
pointment, as I had been taught to expect that lie would have received the 
governor-general’s letter in person ; it was not, however, until some time 
afterwards that I was made acquainted with the true reason of his absence. 
When we rose to leave the lotoo, the sandohgaan desired us to make three 
obeisances to the throne, by a slight inclination of the body, and raising the 
right hand to the head ; we were then reconducted to the saloon, where wc 
were informed it was necessary we should remain until the princes came 
forth from the palace ami had got upon their elephants, as their etiquette 
did not allow any person on such occasions, to mount before the members 
of the royal family : wo accordingly took our places in this hall as before/ 
Shortly after tile court broke up with as much form and parade as it had 
assembled. The ceremony of departure differed from that of entrance : 
the engy teekien came out first, who went in last ; next followed the other 
members of the royal family in rotation, and after them came the chobwaas, 
or petty tributary princes ; these are personages who, before the Birman* 
had extended their conquests over the vast territory they now possess, had 
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,eM smal '"‘^Pendent sovereignties, which they were able to maintain so 
.Ion- as the balance of power continued doubtful between the Birmans, 
Peters, and Siamese ; but the decided success that has attended the Bir- 
man arms, since the accession of the present family, having deprived them 
of their independence, their countries are now reduced to subordinate 
provinces of the Birman empire. As many of their governors as confi- 
<bmre could be placed in, and who were willing to take the oath of alle- 
giance to their conquerors, were continued in the management of their for- 
mer possessions, and are obliged to make an annual visit to the capital, to 
do homage in person at the golden feet. The moderation as well as poli- 
cy of this measure, is said to have fully answered the ends that, were pro- 
posed. As soon as the royal family had departed, we returned to the 
place where we had left our elephants, and proceeded home.” 

Punishments . The Derma Sastra of the Hindoos is supposed to he the 
Birman statute book, but like the Chinese, they have a particular punish- 
ment for each individual crime. Mr Crawfurd adds, that “ the stretching 
and running process is the punishment of mere peccadilloes, and is a very 
'frequent infliction on persons of condition.” The mildest manner of suffering 
death, is to have the head taken off, which is done with a large knife, and 
at one stroke. Reprieves, however, are often purchased with money ; but 
when a malefactor is destitute .»f friends and money, he dies without mer- 
cy. We shall quote an instance or two of the barbarous methods of put- 
ing criminals to death, exercised in Rangoon, from the journal of one of 
tin* American missionaries in that quartet. “ For ome time past, it has 
been discovered that a gang of persons have been digging under some of 
the pagodas, to possess themselves of whatever treasures are deposited be- 
neath them ; a few days since four persons were apprehended in the act. 
They were condemned to death. One of the servants came in this after- 
noon, and informed me he had been to see them executed. Brother Judsnu 
and myself immediately hastened to the place. It was a most shocking 
scene ! Four Birmans were fastened to a high fence, first by the hair of 
the head and neck, their arms were then extended horizontally, as far as 
they could he stretched without dislocation, and a cord tied tight around 
them ; their legs were then tied in their natural position ; they were ripped 
open. One, who I suppose was more guilty than the rest, had an iron in- 
strument thrust side-long through the breast, and part of his vitals pushed 
out in the opposite direction. Thus, with the jaws fallen, their eyes open 
and fixed, they hnng dead.” Again : “ This afternoon we heard that 
seven men were carried to the place of execution. We wont to witness 
the affecting scene. On our arrival there, we heard the report of a gun, 
and, looking about, we saw a man tied to a tree, and six others silting on 
the ground with their hands tied behind them. Observing the man at the 
tree, we saw a circular figure painted upon his stomach, about three inches 
in diameter, for a mark to shoot at, for lie was to die in this way. At that 
moment there was another discharge of a musket ; hut the shot again 
missed : a third and a fourth time he was fired at, hut without effect. At 
every shot there was a loutl laugh from the spectators. He was then 
loosed from the tree, and a messenger sent to the governor, who returned 
with a reprieve. His younger brother was then tied to the tiee. lhe 
first shot slightly touched his arm ; the second struck in the heart, and he 
instantly expired ; at the same time, the remaining five, each at one blow, 
were beheaded. We went close to them, and saw their trunks, and their 
heads, and their blood. We saw a man place his foot on one of the trunks, 
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and press it with as little feeling a9 one would tread on a beast. Their 
bodies were then dragged along on the ground a short distance, and their . 
heads taken up by the hair and removed. The two brothers, when con- 
demned to die, requested to be shot, asking, at the same time, to be par- 
doned if the fourth shot should miss. The elder brother was therefore 
spared, while the fate of the other was more lamentable. The supersti- 
tious Birmans suppose, from the circumstance of the request of the two 
brothers, and the escape of the elder one, that some charm prevented his 
death. The crimes of these poor creatures were various. One had been 
digging under a pagoda, and another had stabbed a woman, but had not 
killed her ; the others were robbers.” 

Military and Marine Force.] The military strength of such a country 
as that of the Birmese, is little to be estimated by its numerical force, 
but depends much more on the skill and perseverance with which it may 
ke kept together. The regular army of this country is said to he incon- 
siderable ; but, when it is thought necessary, every man is liable to he 
made a soldier. The fidelity of the army is secured in a way which dis- 
plays the tyrannical politics of eastern despotism : the wives and children 
of the soldier are detained as hostages, and should he desert or behave 
with cowardice, his innocent family must atone for his offence. The arms 
of the infantry are bows, muskets, and sabres ; hut, except a few body- 
guards belonging to the royal family, they are not uniformly clothed, and 
their arms are generally in a bad condition. The bow and arrow, and a 
short sword called dah , having a blade of about a foot and a half in length, 
are weapons with the use of which the Birmese are said to be perfectly 
acquainted, and they possess abundant courage to use them either in close 
or distant combat. — Their war-boats are generally from 60 to 120 feet in 
length, but very narrow, and rowed or rather paddled by men who sit two 
abreast the whole length. They are quick and dexterous in the manage- 
ment of them, and to any other than British enemies must be exceedingly 
formidable either on land or water. Each is formed from the single trunk 
of a teak-tree, and carries from 50 to 60 rowers armed with swords and 
lances. Each lias likewise on board about 30 soldiers armed with mus- 
kets. The prow, which is flat and solid, is mounted with a great gun. 
These boats are said to proceed upon any attack with great violence, hut 
from being low in the water, they are liable to be run down. The num- 
ber of war-boats belonging to the Birman empire is estimated at 500. 

Chief Cities.] The present metropolis of the Birman empire is Ava, 
which was restored to its original dignity, as metropolis of the empire, in 
1824, in consequence of various omens prognosticating impending misfor- 
tunes to Amerapoora. It is situated on an eastern branch of the Irawaddy, 
in 21° 51' N. lat. Amerapoora , which was founded in 1783, is situated 
upon the Jrawaddy, six miles above Ava. Respecting the population of 
these two cities, nothing can be more uncertain and contradictory than the 
accounts with which we have been furnished by different travellers. Cox 
estimated the population of Amerapoora, in 1800, at 175,000 persons. 
Mr Judson, the American missionary at Ava, understood that, according 
to the public registers, 40,000 persons had been removed from Amerapoora 
to Ava, and that 30,000 still remained in 1822. The Birmans, he remarks, 
reckon ten to a bouse, great and small, which gives 700,000 for the whole 
population of the two cities. Mr Lumsden, who was sent to Ava, by 
general Campbell after the treaty was signed, says that its population is 
estimated (by the Birmans no doubt) at 1,000,000 souls. On the other 
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hand, at the close of an abstract of Crawfurd’s mission, given in the Asiatic 
Magazine for September, 1827, we are told that the three cities of Ava, 
Chagaing aiul Amerapoora, with their annexed districts, comprehending a 
suriace ot 283 square miles, and which are the most favoured, best culti- 
vated, and most populous spots in the whole of the Birman dominions, con- 
tain, according to the public registers, only 50,600 houses ; and that each 
house is reckoned to contain seven persons, which gives a total of 354,200 
inhabitants to the three cities. The other large towns of the Birman em- 
pire, such as Rangoon, Frame, Moncluihoo, Monay, and others, do not any 
of them contain above 10,000 inhabitants. The population of Rangoon 
was ascei tained by a census actually taken wlioti in our possession, and 
found only to amount to between 8,000 and 9,000, though customarily stated 
at 30,000 inhabitants. 

Pegu. j Pegu was formerly the principal city of a kingdom of the same 
name. It is by some said to have been 20 miles in circumference ; others 
describe it as having been quadrangular, the length of each side being 
about a mile and a half. The walls are described as having boon 30. 
•loot high, and 40 teet thick at the foundation, built of brick cemented 
with clay. In 1757, it was utterly destroyed by Alom-Praw; but the 
present monarch lias permitted the inhabitants of Pegu to rebuild it, 
and it is said now to occupy about one-half of its former extent. The 
most remarkable remnant of its former grandeur is an cdilice called the 
Shomadoo. This edifice, which at the base is octagonal and at the top 
spiral, is seated upon a double terrace, die side of the lower being in 
length 1391 feet, of the upper 084 feet. The edifice reared upon these 
terraces lias no cavity. Its height above tile terrace is 331 feet. The 
whole height being 361 feet. Upon the top it lias a tee , or sacred um- 
brella, formed of open iron work, guilt. Its circumference is 56 feet. 
This edifice, which lias a very singular appearance, is supposed to have 
been founded about 500 years before the Christian era. 

Rangoon."^ Rangoon, at the mouth of the Irrawaddy, is one of the 
chief ports of this empire. It was only lately founded, but lias increased 
with such rapidity, that it is now supposed to contain 30,000 inhabitants. 
— The other ports of this country are now in possession of the British. 

District of Thaum-pe.] Amongst the tribes brought to more 
particular notice by recent events, is a race*, of some interest, entitled 
Plan, the inhabitants of a district wliich is said to lie about 25 or 30 days 
N.N.E. of Tonglio, called by the natives Thnum-pc. Ibis people have 
been occasionally encountered at Penang, to which they have been brought 
by the little commerce they carry on ; but their country and condition 
were imperfectly appreciated till now. The district of 1 haum-pe, when 
conquered by the Birmans, received from them the appellation of ! Long - 
su; it lies close on the borders of Siam and Laos. 1 he chief town, 
bearing the name of the district, is situated about 40 miles from the hills, 
in 19 1 N. lat. The province of Thaum-pe is governed by a Birman chief, 
who resides at the capital, which is stockaded, and contains about o,000 
inhabitants. 

Productions and Commerce.'] The thee of the country is flat, and to- 
lerably clear. Rice is cultivated to au extent sufficient for the consump- 
tion of the district ; there are numerous herds of cattle, and a considera- 
ble number of small horses ; a few buffaloes are employed in agiicultuie. 
Thaum-pe is exceedingly rich in raw produce of various descriptions. I ho 
people grow several kinds of cotton — one of which appears to be the 
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brown or nankeen cotton . The tea-plant is also cultivated, and the leaves 
are pickled. Two sorts of indigo are grown, — the creeping indigo and 
the true. Blue is the prevailing colour of their dresses. Stick-lac is 
brought down for sale, by the Blau, in considerable quantities ; and the 
silk-worm is reared, being fed on the leaf of a plant called puja. The 
forests contain a number of valuable trees, but the want of water-carriage* 
renders this source of traffic unavailable. The mineral products of the 
mountains are more easily transported. Gold is found in the sands of the 
mountain-streams. Iron is abundant, and is smelted and wrought into 
swords, knives, and other implements. Tin, after disappearing to the north 
of Tavai, again presents itself here, and is found in considerable quantities 
in the beds of rivers in the form of a fine black sand. The most produc- 
tive mines, however, are those of lead, and from them, it is said, the Bir- 
man armies are wholly supplied ; the ore is obtained in lumps, but in what 
state of combination we are not informed ; the working of the mines is 
sufficiently rude, and nothing like a horizontal shaft is attempted, — the 
# Plau merely digging deep pits, till they come upon the veins. From these 
sources the annual exports to Rangoon are estimated at 120,000 rupees, 
and might, no doubt, he much extended. The Plau carry back from Ran- 
goon and other Birman ports, salt, areca-nuts, salt fish, broad cloth, wool- 
lens, piece goods, crockery, and spices. A commercial intercourse is also 
maintained between Thaum-pe and China. Traders from the frontier di- 
stricts of the latter, bring spices, including the clove and nutmeg, silk, 
cloth, woollens, paints, papers, cutlery, and other articles, and take hack 
the products of the country. They come annually in a caravan, consist- 
ing sometimes of 1,000 persons well-armed; the merchandise is trans- 
ported by asses and horses. 

77/c Plau7\ The Plau are a distinct people from both the Siamese and 
Birmans, and from the neighbouring tribes, in language, features, and cha- 
acter. They are shorter, and less robust than the Birmans, and hear a 
greater resemblance to the Chinese than to any other people. Their dress 
partakes also of the Chinese costume. They wear their hair twisted into 
a knot like the Birmans, and are tattooed like those people and the Laos ; 
like the former also they thrust small cylinders of wood or silver through 
holes made in the lobes of their ears. Their clothes are very usually 
quilted, which they say, is necessary, owing to the frigidity of their cli- 
mate. They are a lively, simple race, addicted to agricultural and com- 
mercial pursuits, ami of very un warlike propensities ; they have therefore 
readily been reduced to subjection by the Birmans and Peguers, for whom 
they, nevertheless, entertain a profound contempt ; and from whose rule, 
whenever it becomes very irksome or oppressive, they withdraw into the 
thick forests, and the mountains in their vicinity. The Plau profess the 
faith of Buddha, and, like all Buddhists, burn their dead. Many of their 
customs, however, are peculiar, of which their marriages furnish an exam- 
ple. Women are not immured in Thaum-pe ; young men therefore pay 
addresses in person to the objects of their affection. When a youth fan- 
cies that the girl to whom he is attached favours his pretensions, he takes 
an opportunity of placing his silver bracelet before her. If she takes it 
up, he considers his suit accepted, and immediately endeavours to obtain 
the consent of her parents to the union. Their approbation is tin* prelude 
to an entertainment, the prominent viands at which consist of poultry, 
buffaloe, and cow-heef venison and other game, monkey’s flesh, and large 
vats, which are found below the roots of the bamboo, on which they sub- 
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sist. The feast, which lasts one or more days, according to the wealth of 
the parties, concludes with copious libations of an ardent spirit distilled 
from rice. Some old person gives a cup of weak spirits to each of the con- 
tracting parties, repeating certain invocations of benignant deities and ge- 
nii, to prove propititious, and when they have drank the spirit, he ties 
their arms together by the wrist, with a slender cord, which is the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony. 


CHAL*. III.-BRJTISJI BIRMESE TERRITORIES. 

A ltn ac an. 3 'Fliis maritime province, including its dependencies, Rum - 
ref*, Chedubn , and Simdoinj, lies between 18" and 21° N. lat. On the 
N. it is separated from the Chittagong district by the river Nauf ; on 
the E. it has the Amman mountains; on the S. Bassein of Pegu ; and on 
the W. the hay of Bengal. Its extreme length may be estimated at 230 
miles, and its average' breadth at 50. Between the mountains and the sea 
this province is covered with thick woody jungles ; rain is frequvm. When 
'conquered by the British, in 1825, not more than 400 square miles ot the 
whole surface were supposed to he under cultivation ; and the total popu- 
lation was estimated at 100,000 souls, of whom O-lOths weie Mughs, 
3-lOtlw Mahommedans, and l-10tli Birmese. The pvospection annual re- 
venue for live years was estimated at 220,000 rupees. The chief diet of 
the people of Amman is rice, with fish or vegetables ; those who can aflord 
it eat poultry. Little flesh is eaten, and milk is never used. An article, 
however, in universal demand, and which is necessarily manufactured only 
near the coast, is putrescent shrimps and whitings, after being dried in the 
sun, which are pounded in a mortar with crabs, and seasoned with salt. 
Toddv is drank by the people of Amman, both male and female: hut the 
Birmans, although addicted to the use of spiritous liquor, prefer opium 
either to chew or smoke, and its use is common to both sexes, and to every 
clas. of people. A native history of Amman begins m A.l). 701, and 
combines through a series of 120 native princes, down to modern times. 
According to this document, its sovereigns formerly occupied a much moie 
important station in the politics of India than they ia\e n ten > ( (>n( * j 
according to those annals, the dominions of Anacan at om pi ito< i * 
over Ava, part of China, and a por'ion of Bengal, t eUam y, a ■ > 

nothing remains to indicate such a prior state o powei '™ “ ’ 

its condition, when acquired by the British, was tofu as < 1 *. ‘ | ” 

and barbarous. It docs not appear, however, until t he B,rm«« nvasmn, 
it had ever been so completely subdued as to acknowledge pe » 
salage to a foreign power, although the Moguls and 1 egui is * 
cut times carried their arms into the heart of the ^ ‘d Civat 

reign of Aurengzebe, the unfortunate Su tan sometimes 

was basely murdered by the Amman Raja. ® _ t w lii c U only 

as allies, at others as open enemies, gained an es ‘ A) * ’ (cor- 

. decayed with the general ruin of their ^ conquere d, ifter 

responding with the Mugli year 114o), t 1 t j ie surre nder of 

a feeble resistance, by the Birmese, and was Muuhs subse- 

Cheduba, Ramree, Sandowy, and ^ 1 ^ ^* ore esp< ,cially in 1811, 
quently made many efforts to rescue tl - unable to withstand the 

under a rebel chief named Birmese • who even managed to ex- 
bravery, discipline, and cruelty of the 1 ^ were annually remit- 

tort a surplus revenue, of which about ^ > 1 
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ted to Ava, for the support of the white elephant and his establishment. 
Arracau proved the grave of general Morrisons army in IS 25, a ml law 
continued equally destructive, even to the native regiments stationed on the 
sea*coast and among the islands. Its population is seamy and uncivilized; 
it possesses no article of export but salt; yields little revenue; requires a 
burthensome civil and military establishment; and, in a merely pecuniary 
point of view, is a most unprofitable acquisition. 

Tenasserim.] The British acquisitions on the Tenasserim coast are 
bounded by the Birman and Siamese territories, and by the sea. The Bir- 
man frontier extends about 140 miles ; and consists, through its whole 
length, of the Saluen river, a broad and deep stream, no where fordable 
within the British limits at any season of the year. 55 The extensive Sia- 
mese frontier is everywhere, and without exception, composed of a lofty, 
rugged, and difficult range of mountains, with few breaks or passes, and of 
these not more than three are supposed to be practicable for an army 
The sea-coast of our new possessions extends from 10° 30 to 10' ) 35' 1\. 
lat. 420 miles long by 50 broad, along the bay of Bengal. 

Met gui. ] This is the modern capital of the Tenasserim province. It 
is situated in 12" 12' N. lat. and 98° 25' F. long. In 1825, it contained 
1,500 houses and 8,000 inhabitants. The climate is singularly agreeable. 

MEHiii’i Islands.] The coast of Tenasserim is protected against the 
violence of the S.W. monsoon by a chain of high, bold, and generally 
rocky islands, disposed at intervals in a triple and sometimes quadruple 
line, with wide, deep, and smooth channels between them. Of these 
islands, down to Dornel, no survey has as yet been made, or accurate chart 
constructed, i he islands that lie opposite to the town of Mergui have 
much level land, and contain a few patches of cultivation ; but the clusters 
lying N.F. of Forest’s straits are either bleak barren rocks, or steep rocky 
islets, covered with trees. Small trickling rills of pure water are to be* 
found in most of them, while their shores abound with a variety of lisli and 
excellent oysters. There is a spacious harbour, capable of containing the 
largest fleet, situated to the N. of St Matthew's isle, formed by that island, 
and the adjacent islets named Phipps, Russell, Hastings, and Harwell. 
During the last war many valuable captures w ere made by French cruizcrs, 
which refitted at Mergui and among the Mergui islands. A race of men 
termed by the Chinese Cholome and l 2 3 asc, are to ho found scattered 
throughout the Mergui, but their diead of the Malay pirates keeps them in 
constant locomotion to escape slavery. 

Amherst.'] The new settlement of Amherst and the present military 
cantonment for a battalion of sepoys, are situated upon a promontory of no 
great breadth. The land is high and dry, and sloping gently towards the 
sea on both sides ; no water lies upon it at any season. The N.F. and 
8.W. monsoons, as well as the land and sea-breezes, pass clear over it, thus 
ventilating it completely. Respecting Amherst as a harbour and place of 
trade, it may he observed, that commanders of ships, and other professional 
persons, who have visited it, are unanimous in their testimony in favour of 
its harbour, dwelling more particularly upon the advantages of the Kalyou 
river, which, they are of opinion, forms one of the most commodious har- 

2 No large force, therefore, could be assembled, on the other side, with any hostile 
intention, nor fleet of boats for its transport be collected, without information bring 
quickly conveyed to our principal post, supposing it lo be situated at the mouth of the 
Saluen river. From the most remote part of the Saluen, a despatch- boat, it lias been 
ascertained, reaches Amherst, at its mouth, within ‘18 hours at any season of the yea’*, 

and information can be conveyed back against the stream in double that time. 
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hours in India, and a place peculiarly fitted for all the purposes of ship- 
building. The intercourse with Rangoon has been open throughout tho 
monsoon, and been conducted, without interruption, even by the Chinese 
junks and native boats, whilst a native brig, which was compelled by stress 
of weather to put into Amherst, had been lying snug throughout the mon- 
soon, without breaking ground, although very ill provided with tackle. On 
account of the high land in its neighbourhood, the port, is more easily made 
than Rangoon ; and from the shortness of the channel leading to it, far 
more easy to enter and to quit. When to these circumstances is added 
the discovery of extensive teak forests on the banks of the Altaian and 
(Jain rivers, which extend for many miles in every direction, and admit of 
rafts being tloated down into the Saluen river to Amherst, in lour or live 
days, the distance being less than DO miles from that settlement, together 
with the proofs of fertility and plenty, whieh the large supplies of rice that 
are now pouring in from Martaban to Rangoon evince, it may he confi- 
dently anticipated, that the new settlement and adjacent districts will prove 
a most valuable acquisition. 

Tavoy.J Tavov Proper is hounded on the N. by the Hen/a river, but 
the distinct line of separation from Tenasserim on the 8. has not yet been 
ascertained. Almost tho whole surface of this district is covered with 
forest-trees, jungle, and luxuriant vegetation. lhe town ot luvoy is situ- 
ated in 13" 1/ N. lat. M) mile** from tin* sea, on a river ot the same name, 
and 160 miles 8.K. of Rangoon, it is an old Rinnan town, built. on a 
regular plan, with straight streets, paved with bricks. The population is 
about 0000, two-thirds of who. a are Rinnans. At some distance from 
th.h, are a people called Karin , who are said to be destitute ot all religion 
whatever. Thev speak a different language from the Rinnans, and m 
.heir manners ami l.abim tin v resemble the native Indians of North Ameri- 


ca according to Mr Roard man s information. 

Yk. 1 'ibis province, or rather district, is ot small extent, and usually 
included in that ot 'J'avoy. It is bounded on the N. by the Kyaup-Kyajee 
river ; on tho ii. I>v tho Siamese mountains ; on the S ->y tho Ueiua nvei , 


and mi the \Y. by the sea. , . - , 

MAJiTABAN-l 1 his province is comprehended between U. d>> m • 

SO' N. hit. it is hounded on the 1’.. liy tho Siamese mountains; on tlm 

S. by Ye; on the W. bv .bo sea; 'he boundary of Um B.r so portion a. 

uncertain, that of the llrilish portion is formed by llto Sain, n uve • _ 

.emits of tho surface of ibis country ate w j. ‘7^" i 

In 18;R>, the total population was estimated ft 1j,00D, o ~ ’ 

belonged to the British. . ,, . • i 

General Observation^ What follows applies to the In J ^ 

S. of Rangoon eollectively. We are wholly indebted to. . as ^ 
most of the preceding notices of <mr new Martaban the 

edition ot Hamilton s excellent Indian • • , 0 f \j av 

S.W. monsoon and the rains set in together about he « , ^ ’ 

hut they are severest it. dune, duly, and At, mist. I - 1~ ^ ^ 
winds and rains moderate; in October, they j< i n> 
beginning of November entirely cease, a tc, w J h( re5|l ,,; t:( 

which continues until the end <>* l‘* » , ^.’.uiliy so al.midaiuiy supplied 
greatly resembling that ot beugal. 1 * & ^ Ki-xurianl vegetation, 

with moisture, and so completely <••»>« , re „ ulur land and sea-winds 

hot winds are unknown; on the sea-,. • _ ' ? ’ n L , ra mte- that of 

prevail. The geological formation is almost umu. y b 
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the islands granite, with an occasional intermixture of lime and sand-stone. 
The present inhabitants consist principally of Pegners or T 'aliens, Binnese, 
Carians, Taoungzee, Cholome, and Pase ; hut tin* first class are much the 
most numerous, the emigrants from Pegu, up to June 1827, exceeding 
20,000 persons. If peopled like Ilindostan, the space is capable of sup- 
porting 4?, 700, 000. Many Chinese settlers may be expected, when we 
consider the extraordinary influx of that nation similarly or less favourably 
situated; Borneo, Java, Banca, and several other islands, the peninsula of 
Malacca, Siam, Rhio, Singapoor, Penang, &c. all possess thousands of that 
industrious people, who will no doubt resort to those provinces, where they 
will find their property and persons protected. At present there is no in- 
equality of property or rank, because wealth was rarely permitted to be 
either accumulated or inherited. At present the revenues arise from the 
land-tax, poll-tax, salt-duties, fisheries, mines, monopolies, customs, transit, 
market and excise-duties, and coinage. In 1827, the total amount of the 
revenues amounted to only 342,770 rupees, but were in ten years to ex- 
ceed 15 lacks of rupees. The institution of inland commercial marts and 
fairs, to accommodate the Siamese, Shans, and other distant nations, was 
contemplated, more especially at a post called Prau Thounghy, or the 
three pagodas, on the frontiers of Siam, to which sticklack of a superior 
quality may be brought from Laos, and raw silk from China. The teak- 
forests of Martaban have been ascertained to be of great extent, and to 
contain timber of the very best quality. The best ports are Amherst, 
Tavoy, and Mergui, at all of which ship-building may be advantageously 
carried oil. The distance between the mouths of the Rangoon and Mar- 
taban rivers is only 70 miles, and this quarter of the Binnese territories 
is particularly vulnerable.” 


CHAP. IV. — SIAM. 

Extent and Boundaries.^ The Siamese empire is bounded on the \V. 
and N. by the Birman empire, and the Chinese province of Yunan; on 
the E. by the Cochin-Chinese empire; on the S. by that part of the In- 
dian ocean which is called the gulf of Siam, and the newly-acquired Bri- 
tish territories on the Malayan peninsula. It may he generally described 
as extending from the 98th to the 105th degree of E. long.; and from the 
22d to the 7th degree of N. lat. ; or, if we include the Malayan uihutarie*, 
even down to the 4th degree. Taking it in its widest limits, it will he 
found more extensive than the Birman territory, and to contain an area ol 
at least 250,000 square miles. The dominant and most numerous race 
are the people called Siamese by strangers, and by themselves Thai , whose 
proper country extends from the 7th to the 10th parallel of N. lat., and 
from the 98th to the 103d of E. long. The subject nations consist ol six 
Malayan principalities, the kingdom of Laos, a portion of Cambodia, and a 
small part of the ancient Peguau dominions. 

History*] The authentic history of the 8iamese is of no remote antiquity ; 
they carry, indeed, their own story no farther back than the middle of the 8th 
century. The Portuguese became acquainted with them in the commencement 
of the l(ith century. About the middle of this century the Birmans conquered 
Siam ; but they were finally expelled from it. In 1612. the English opened a 
commercial intercourse with Siam. Nine years afterwards, a party ol 
miiucau and Franciscan monks found their way into the kingdom, and were 
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followed, in 1662, by the French Jesuits. In IG83, a Greek adventurer, 
a native of Cephalonia, having risen to the rank of first minister of Siam, 
’advised his master to send an embassy to Louis XIV., which, on its way 
to France, stopped for a time in the British capital, and there concluded a 
commercial treaty with the minister of Charles II. In 1685 and 1687, 
the French king sent two embassies to his brother of Siam : and with the 
last of these a military force, which had nearly succeeded in obtaining the 
government of the country ; when the arrogance of the European soldiery 
brought on a political revolution, in the issue of which the French were 
expelled the kingdom, and the, reigning family driven from the throne*. For 
130 years after this event, and down to the present times, European nations 
have held little connection with Siam. Its foreign relations are with China, 
Cochin-China, the independent states of the Malayan archipelago, and the 
European possessions in the same quarter. About 51 years ago, an adven- 
turer, of the half-Chinese blood, raised himself to the throne of Siam. 

Physical Features.”] This region being separated from Pegu on the \V . by 
an extensivs chain of mountains, and on the E. from Laos and Cambodia by 
another chain, may he considered as a wide valley extending between these 
two chains; but the mountains themselves are little known, and cannot be 
particularly described. It. is not known whether Siam contains any extensive 
lakes: a small one is memiom l as giving rise to a river near the eastern 
extremity of the kingdom. The chief, and, as it appears, the only river known 
to Europeans, is the Me cam or Meiaam , that i«- ‘the mother of waters. 
As we are ignorant of its source, we cannot determine its length ; nut it 
probably originates on the fron'Ws of Yunnan. A missionary, named 
Le Clerc, who ascended it as far as the frontiers of Laos, found it there 
very narrow, and the inhabitants assured him that three days higher it was 
hut a small brook descending from the mountains. Mr Loubere says, that 
at its entrance into the Siamese territories it is so small that it can.es only 
small lmats, holding four or five persons, tor the spare ot ..(> oagnes. It tal U 
into the head of the gulf of Siam 12 leagues below hankok, the piesen cap > - 
tal. At the mouth it is a mile broad ; and two tildes abov it i* I,S id. 
Opposite to Hankok, its width does not exreed 300 feet ; and a as he 
old capital Youthen, it is not above 200 paces over I lie mean d. , A -ft > 
crossing the bar, is 3., feet from side to side, which agrees K “ C ’ 
who says it is very deep, .apid, full, and broader than the LH • I p 
posed connection with the river of Ka.nhoja by an '""''nnM lu.n , 
railed the Annum, is mere conjecture unsupported by I’^f ‘ 
a connection he established by ocular proof or irre.ragah e tes ony 
river of Kamboja cannot, at all be accounted a biamese nvet. I he Mt mam 
annually inundates the country in September n ^ 

decline. It differs from the Ganges in swelling hrs -i its nppc> 
its inundations principally to the rams whin a a " " wholesome: 
The water of the Meinam, though muddy, is ab J a 4 

the inundation is most remarkable in the centre of the kingdom, 

less so in the neighbourhood ot the sea. f must render it a warm 

Climate l he proximity o ‘ a s in other tropical countries, is 

country; hut the heat ot the with him , and by the. con- 

untigated by the clouds which hit k £ Thl , ra ; ny sl . aso ii com- 
tnmal rams which at this season watr September. In May and 

mences in April, and continues .till ^ ^ ^ near any river or 

.bine, the ram is almost incessant, A am { May, blow from 

stream is overflowed. A he winds m ^ ’ 1 
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the S. ; in July, August, and September, they blow from the \V , ; in Oc- 
tober, they blow from the W. ami N. ; in November and December, they 
blow from tiie N. ; in January, from the E. ; and in February, from the if. 
and S. ; thus making an annual circuit, and bringing with every revolution 
a change of seasons. The coolest season is during the months of Decem- 
ber and January; but even then the beat is said to be as great as during 
the summer in France. The winter is dry ; the summer is distinguished 
by moisture. 

Su//.J The soil upon the banks of the rivers, receiving continual ac- 
cumulations of mud from the annual inundations, is amazingly fertile ; even 
towards the mountains, upon the eastern and western frontiers, it is com- 
paratively fertile. ; hut agriculture meets with little attention, the hanks of 
the rivers being almost the only portion which is cultivated with care. On 
the lands which are annually overflowed, rice forms the principal crop ; in 
such as are removed from the inundation, wheat is sometimes raised. Maize 
is cultivated only in gardens ; but pease and other vegetables are plentiful. 
The nature of the climate and soil is such as to afford more than one crop 
annually but indolence or prejudice has confined the inhabitants to that 
number. 

Productions,'] Siam and its tributary states are distinguished alike for 
the variety and abundance of their mineral and vegetable wealth. The de- 
pendent Malayan states, and the adjacent portion of the proper Siamese 
territory, are throughout rich in cold and tin. The latter likewise* contains 
some of the richest iron-ores in the world, besides copper, lead, and anti- 
mony. Silver lias been mentioned among the metals of Siam, hut whether 
the supply be plentiful or not we are not informed. The shores, at the head 
of the gulf, allbrd a cheap and constant supply of hay-salt. The forests of 
the north western portion of the kingdom supply teak in great abundance, 
besides lac and dye-woods. The alluvial lands furnish ample harvests of 
rice and sugar-cane. The only European fruits found in Siam are 
lemons, oranges, pomegranates, and citrons ; hut the number of native fruits 
is great. The elephants of Siam are celebrated for their sagacity and 
beauty ; buffaloes and deer are plentiful, but horses are scarce and appear 
to be of an inferior breed. Tigers, wild-boars, and monkeys, inhabit the 
forests. A small kind of poisonous serpent is plentiful ; and lire-flies ex- 
hibit at night a luminous appearance. Crocodiles abound in the Meinam, 
and are said — though we greatly doubt the statement — to attain the enor- 
mous length of 50 feet. All travellers speak in terms of admiration of the 
brilliant plumage of many of the Siamese birds. 

Population In 1750, the amount of the Siamese population, not in- 
cluding that of the dependent states, as Laos and others, was computed at 
1,900,000 souls by the French missionaries. According to the journal of 
a British commercial resident at Baukok, published since the return of the 
late mission under Mr Crawfunl, the population of the Siamese dominions, 
including Laos, is computed at only 5,000,000 : namely, Siamese, Iran- 
ians, and Peguers 3,500,000, Chinese 1,500,000. This is undoubtedly a 
very small number for a country equal in extent and fertility to the Bir- 
man dominions, but Mr Loubere, who was more than 3 months at Siam, 
solves the matter by informing us that Siam, like Birmah, is inhabited 
chiefly alongst the rivers, the country being as yet almost entirely covered 
with primeval forests, and that notwithstanding this scarcity of people, the 
Siamese themselves do not constitute one-third of the population, the Pts- 
gueia being almost equal in number to both Siamese and Lanjans united. 
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These IVguers arc the descendants of such as in the distractions of tho 
Kitli century Hod hither for refuse, or wore made prisoners in tho wars be- 
tween Birmah and Siam. Count Forbin, who was several years at Ban- 
kok at the time Loubere was at, Siam, told Ceberot, vvlm was along with 
Loubere, and who lisicl travelled over land from Mergui to Louvo, that 
what he had seen in his route was the best part of tin* kingdom, —-that the 
whole kingdom, though very large, was scarce any thing but a desert ; that, 
in advancing into the country, one meets with nothing hut forests and wild 
beasts; that all the inhabitants dwell on the sides of the liver; that the 


whole riches of Siam consist in rice, which grows almost spontaneously 
from the fertilizing mud of the. inundations; and, finally, that in ascending 
the Meinain, from the bar to Louvo, a distance of Id leagues, you may 
see every thing which deserve* attention in the kingdom, respecting either the 
people, their cities, or the productions of the earth. The Siamese are 
below the middle stature, but they arc well made. Their faces an? broad 
at the middle, but terminate in a kind of point both at the brow and chin. 
The complexion is swarthy, the eyes are small and black, the^ mouth is 
large, and the lips are thick and pale. 'Hie nose is short and round at the 
end. The hair is thick, and would he long did not both sexes cut it short. 
The women setup their hair upon the forehead, and the men shave their 
beards. Large ears are common, and are therefore thought beautiful ; the 
t »eth are died black and partially covered with gold plates. The dress of 
the Siamese is slight. It consists of a muslin . hirt with wide sleeves, 
without collar or Wristbands, and of a piece of clod., tied round the mid- 
dle and brought un between the legs, so as to give it the appearance of 
loose drawers. When the weather is cold another piece or cloto is thro wn 
over the shoulders. The women wear a piece of doth rouml toe im v.Ue ; 
but, instead of bringing it up like tin* men, they permit it to hang down 10 
their knees. Their shoulders are covered with another cloth, but they Have 
nothing corresponding to the shirt worn by the men. Neither ot the sexes, 
if ihey be of the lower classes, wear shoes, nor nas the bead any otbei co- 
vering than that which it has received from nature. In the.r cars the urn- 
men wear heavy pendants, bracelets upon the wrists and ankles, ami a mu - 
teude of rings upon the fingers. Those of the upper ranks wear a L d > 
slippers without stockings; and the chiefs are sometime j a.*tmg«ed^hy 
n military dress reaching to the knees, whirl, has wide ' 1 '-".“ ' g 

the elbows, and is buttoned u. Siam are «!,i'.h. <<'"•' ’ 

and when within the limits of the annual iauudatums, tney are :a ‘ ;; 

tile ground, upon bamboos, out ol the reach o t a "‘ l "• . j . t _ 

time, the palace of the era... lee was distiugmshe. troa. the ho . 1 ' ' 

sent only by being of a larger nine, ami being built ot wood u * M b u 
boos. — Tin: food of the Siamese is no less mean than the, ~ 

most eommou articles of food are rice and hsb. . i v is um.i , 

converted into butter or cheese 

several kinds of insects, rats and lizm ds. I V 

0t SiimK ' se . ar ‘j. d ’“!^ CTi hi 'as 'in "many 

genious and unite. No man lemms a PJwtuM. •» ™ of e om- 

mde countries, each * skill, d i. *A • j Wlth t!ult i.vdoluuce which 

imm l.te requires; still, howevei, they ■■ 1 ^ ^ - u t((is placc COU n- 

often prevails in warm countnes, aim , rh-istitv and 

tcracted by causes so powerful as ^ “ but games of hazard are 

temperance are said to be national uuu < i.» ’ 0 
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eagerly sought after, and fill up that void which is not occupied hy any ra- 
tional employment. This indolence is confined chiefly to the male sex ; the 
females, through necessity, are constantly employed, and, through habit, 
become industrious. Perhaps it is not necessary, indeed, to have recourse 
to physical causes to account for that indolence which is affirmed to he 
characteristic of the Siamese. Industry, and consequently activity, can never 
become habitual where the produce of labour is not secured by equitable 
laws. Where, as in Siam, the king has it in his power to claim the greater part 
of the produce of every man’s industry, — or where, unde** various pretexts, 
the rightful owner may he deprived of the whole, man can have few motives 
to activity ; when he has secured his present existence, lie lias secured all 
that his situation renders desirable, since to toil for more would probably be 
to toil for another. This cause of indolence is not peculiar to Siam ; it pre- 
vails in every country where despotism has established itself, and is a cause 
much more powerful than climate We, indeed, see that the vassals of a des- 
pot cannot, by any climate, he rendered industrious ; and that no degree of 
heat can overcome the industrious activity of Europeans. The British re- 
tain their industrious habits on the burning shores of the West Indies, 
Africa, and Hindo^tan ; and we can scarcely imagine that the Siamese, 
under their present form of government, would become remarkable for in- 
dustry even in the climate of Britain. 

When an inhabitant of Siam is enamoured of a young woman, he consults 
ail astrologer, to be informed whether their union is likely to he fortunate*. 
Some of his female relations are employed to make the proposals. The 
lover visits his mistress three times; at the third visit, in presence of the 
relations of both parties, presents are exchanged, the marriage portion is 
paid, and the contract is considered as being concluded. Consummation fol- 
lows without the intervention of any ceremony. Polygamy is permitted ; 
for, though a man can have only one who enjoys the name and legal privi- 
leges of a wife, he may have as many concubines as he can maintain, hut 
the expense of this privilege prevents its general prevalence. Women en- 
joy the same freedom here as in the Birman states ; and, as in all countries 
where they enjoy a considerable share of liberty, they here are more chaste 
and modest than where they are subjected to severe restraints. 

It is not a little amusing to compare the different inodes of behaviour 
to which different nations have attached the idea of good breeding and 
civility. In Europe, it is improper to sit before a person of very high 
rank ; in Siam, it is equally improper to stand. The most submissive 
posture is to sit upon the heels, with the head inclined, and the hand- 
joined and raised to the forehead. When an inferior visits a superior, lie 
enters the house stooping, and, sitting upon his heels, waits till he be ad- 
dressed : since to speak first is here the prerogative of rank. In Siam, 
the higher part of a house is always reckoned the most honourable ; so 
that, if garrets existed here, they would enjoy precisely the reverse of 
that reputation which they hold in Europe. A part of the Siamese am- 
bassador’s retinue, when in Paris, having been lodged in an apartment 
immediately over his head, they no sooner learned the circumstance, than 
they were struck with horror at the commission of a crime which to them 
appeared so exorbitant. But nothing is hy the Siamese reckoned a more 
unpardonable offence than to touch any person’s head ; even the hat of a 
man of rank enjoys a share of honour, for when carried hy a servant, it 
must, by means of a stick made for that purpose, be elevated above his 
own head. A superior is saluted by bending the body forwards, joining 
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. ' <lee ’ . Ul ‘ et " 10(le ot sl, «wing respect ; and wlien a letter is received 

hom a supeuor, to denote a proper sense <,f inferiority, it is raised to the 
head, as the most honourable part of the body. The amusements of the 
Siamese are numerous ; but for the most part indicate little delicacy of 
feeling, or culture of the understanding. From this remark, however, 
may be excepted their theatrical amusements, which are frequently exhi- 
b.ted, and are ot different kinds. The subjects are generally traditionary 
stones of ancient heroes, or legendary tales of mythology ; they have also 
serious dramas which m the representation sometimes occupy three davs 
Pantomimes and dances, in which performers of both sexes on^e are 
favourite* amusements. Their other amusements are : races of oxen, row- 
ing matches, wrestling, tumbling, rope-dancing, combats of elephants, cock- 
bghtmg, illuminations, religious processions, and tire-works, in which last, 
like several eastern nations, they display an amazing dexterity. 

When a person dies, his body is laid upon a funeral pile'; and after a 
great part has been consumed, the fire is extinguished, and the remains of 
•the body ''.re interred. Over the grave is raised a structure of a pyra- 
midal form. J 

( ourl Ceremonies.^ Mr Finlayson lias thus described the audience 
which the missioi to which he was attached obtained of the king of Siam 
ni Bankok ; — 

“ 1:uin 2 th ‘‘ g 1 ** 0 at which we last entered, th. re v*as Irawn up a double line of musicians, one on 

• ach of the roail through which we advarced. A shrill pipe and numerous tomtoms were the 
"illy instruments whose sounds we heard, tin .igli we observed a number of men furnished with horns, 
trumpets, chunks, &r. The niu-ic, though rude, was not inharmonious or displeasing to the ear, and tlio 
'nti-rriipted beat, uniform regularity , and softness of the tomtoms, was even agreeable. On our right 
m numerous body of men armed with stor f , black, grazed shields and battle-axes, were di-pof-ed in 

‘veral cln^e lines within a railing, re-t’.ng on their knees, and almost concealed by their shields - t be- 
hind the -e were placed a few elephants, furnished with scanty but rather elegant housings. Still pre- 
vried by the Moormen, we advanced slowly through the musicians to the distance of nearly thirty 
•irds from the last gate, when, making a short turn to the right, we entered a plain-looking building, 
it one end, and soon found that this was the hall of audience. Fronting the door, and concealing the 
whole ot the interior apartment, there was placed a Chinese screen, covered with landscapes and small 
plates of looking-glass. We halted for a moment on tin threshold, and taking two or three steps to 
the right, so as to get round the screen, we found ourselves suddenly, and somewhat unexpectedly, 

. tin* prepuce of majesty. A more curious, more extraordinary, or more impressive sight has, per- 
il;'.])', rarely been witnessed, than that on which we now gazed, with mingled feelings of regret, (l 
'hould say ot indignation,; and of winder: of wonder excited by the display of ta-te, elegance, and 

• witness in the decorations j of regret, or ol indignation, caused by the debased condition ot a whole 
nut mu. Such a scene was well calculated to take a linn hold on the imagination. I shall, however, 
endeavour to describe it in its true n -lours, and with the lea-1 possible aid hoin that faculty. 1 he hull 
was lofty, wide, and well-aired, and appeared to be about Ol) or 80 feet, in length, ami of proportionate 
breadth, i he ceiling and walls were painted with various eolours, chiefly in the term of wreaths and 
-estijoii- , the roof was supported by wooden pillars, ten on each side, painted spirally red and dark 

’ ecu. Some small and rather pnltry mirrors were disposed on the walls, glass lustres and wall shades 
were lmng in the centre, and to the middle of each pillar was attached a lantern, not much better than 
our .'table lanterns. The floor was covered with carpets of different colours. The doors and windows 
were in auffieient numbers, but small and without ornament ; at the further extremity of the hall a 
largo handsome curtain, made of cloth covered with tinsel or gold leaf, and suspended by a cord du 
' bled the space occupied by the throne from the rest of the apartment. On each side of this curtain 
thee were placed five or six singular but handsome ornaments, called chaff consisting of a senes of 
'■'mall circular tables suspended over eaeh other, diminishing gradual > so as o onn a com, an mv 
iuga fringe of rich cloth of gold, or tissue, suspended from each ta » H • L " <J 8 ^ 

the Governor-General, as bales of cloth and cut-glass, were placed nearly in the e " * 

and on one side ; hut we neither remarked the letter from the noble marquis, nor did it appear that 
any notice whatever was taken of it on this public- occasion. With the exception of a space about 
twenty fort square °in 'front of the throne, which was kept dear, the hall was crowded with people to 
4<v * .... q T* ! ' “ ... hiirhest to the lowest, from the heir apparent to the throne 

v e,s. i hose ot every rank, from the ™ ’ whicll alont . h( . wa3 t o be dis- 

U l,M ! ,neHUest 8lave P rt * sent ’ h *‘* h “ proper . l ^ neUber rich nor showy. The curtain placed before 
tmguidied. The costume of all ranks was plam, J I)t lay prostrate cm the earth, 

the throne was drawn aside as we entered, lht wnoie i i 
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their mouths almost touching the ground; not a body or limb was observed to move, not an eye w«4 
directed towards us, not a whisper agitated the solemn and still air. It was the attitude, the silence, 
the solemnity of the multitude simultaneously addressing the great God of the universe, rather than 
the homage of eveu an enslaved people. Not even Rome, fertile in the race of tyrants, nor Dionysius 
himself, ever produced any degradation to compare with this ignominy, liaised about twelve feet 
above the floor, and about two yards behind the eurtarn alluded to there was an arched niche, 
which an obscure light was cast, of suflieient size to display the human body to effect, in the sitting 
posture. In this niche wa 3 placed the throne, projecting from the wall a few feet. Here, on our 
entrance, the king sat immoveable as a statue, his eyes directed forwards. He resembled, in every re- 
spect, an' image of Buddha placed upon his throne, while the solemnity of the. scene, and the attitude 
of devotion observed by the multitude, left little room to doubt that the temple had been the source 
from which the monarch of Siam had borrowed the display of regal pomp. lie was dressed in a close 
jacket of gold tissue, on his left was placed what appeared to be a sceptre ; but lie wore neither crown 
nor other covering on the head, nor was the former emblem of the office of royalty displayed on the. 
occasion. The throne was hung round with the same sort of cloth which formed the curtain in front, 
and behind it were placed two of the comical shaped ornaments formerly mentioned ; except in the 
quality of the cloth with which the throne was surrounded, we could observe no indication of opu- 
lence, or of magnificence. There were neither jewels, nor costly workmanship, nor precious stones, 
nor pearls, nor gold observable about the person of the king, his throne, or his ministers. The latter 
were disposed in three lines laterally, extend. ng from the curtain in front; and thus bounded on ear'i 
side the empty space at the foot of the throne, according to their respective ranks. The chief Suri- 
wong was placed at a very respectable distance. A considerable degree of light was thrown lateral* y 
on the floor at* the base of the throne, where large and elegant fans were waved by persons pl.v- •! 
behind the curtain. This circumstance added considerable effect to the scene. 

Such is a sketch of the form and appearance of Siamese royalty, displayed on our entering the lia'I. 
When we had passed the screen, and come in sight of the throne, we pulled off our hats and bowed in 
the European manner, the two Moormen at the same time falling prostrate, and crawling before u-. on 
the ground towards the throne. We were desired to advance in a stooping posture ; a narrow j-p i.v, 
about three feet in width, was left open in the centre for us to advance through. When we had ad- 
vanced a few paces in this narrow space, being closely surrounded by the crowd of people, and <1 . <• 
taut from the throne more than half the length of the hall, all the ministers being a considerable u ay 
in front of us on either side, we were desired to scat ourselves on the carpet, in the narrow lane <>:• 
fpaee through which we had advanced, which we did in the best way we could, the two Moormen 
placing themselves immediately in front of the agent to the Governor- General and his assistant, for the 
up ace would only admit of two persons sitting beside each other. Mr 11. and I therefore placed o»ir 
selves immediately behind the former. We now performed the salutation-, agreed upon, after \\ h .1., 
a voice from behind the curtain in front of the throne interrupted the silence which had hitherto pr»». 
vailed, by reading in a loud tone a list of the presents which had been sent by the Governor- G;»n«*r d. 
The King now addressed some questions to the agent of the Governor-General. He spoke in a iiB . 
though not a loud voice ; in his person lie was remarkably stout, but apparently not bloated or i .■ 
wieldy ; he appeared to be about sixty-fivo years of age. The questions were repeated by the pe---> 
who had read the list of presents, and from him they were conveyed in whispers by several indivn! 1 ; 
als, till they reached the Moorman, Kochai-Shahac, who, prostrate like the re»t, on the ground, wh' 
pered them to the agent to the Governor-General, in a tone which I could not hear, though p!;..« 1 
immediately behind the latter. The answers to the throne were passed on in the same way En;-.’ 
the tenor of these questions, as related afterwards by captain Dangerfiehl, it would appear that th / 
were of a very general nature, and not particularly interesting. While these questions were passi: . 
betel was introduced in handsome silver vessels and gold cups. The audience having lasted about ‘. 
minutes, the king rose from his seat, ami turned round to depart, the curtain was immediately dra.. 
in front of the throne. On this all the people raised a loud shout, and turning on their knees, p> r 
formed numerous salutations, touching the earth and their forehead alternately, with both ban 
united. The princes and ministers now assuming a sitting posture, by which, for the first time, u- 
were enabled to observe their respective places. We left the hall of audience without further cere 
mony. A heavy shower of rain had fallen during the interview, and the roads leading to dillereiil 
parts of the palace, at no time noted for cleanliness, were now covered with water, and converted into 
a dirty puddle ; we therefore requested to have our shoes, but in vain, for no notice whatever w.n 
taken of our request. On leaving the door of the audience-hall, a paltry Chinese umbrella, which 
might be purchased in the bazaar for a rupee, wa3 given to each of us. Not knowing with what view* 
it was presented, I was about to reject it, when I was told it was meant as a present from the king " 

Literature .]] Ihe labours of literature are not altogether unknown in 
Siam. They are said to have a code of laws, and to possess several' 
historical performances, with a multitude of mythological legends, tales, 
and poems. Education is said to he by no means neglected. The ta- 
la poi ns, or priests, are intrusted with the instruction of the youth ; and 
few remain ignorant of the useful arts of reading, writing, and arithme- 
tical calculation. The precepts of morality, and institutions of religmri, 
are not neglected. With the language of Siam Europeans are but little 
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acquainted. The alphabet contains 37 letters; or rather, it has that num- 
ber ot consonants, the vowels and diphthongs being denoted by sepa- 
rate marks. Like those ot the Chinese, the words are chiefly mono- 
syllables ; but the alphabet contains the letters r and tv, which are un- 
known to the Chinese. Flexion is unknown, and the idioms are so 
different from those of Europe as to render translation extremely diffi- 
cult. I he sacred language of Siam is the Pali or Bali, which is the 
sacred language of the followers of Buddha every where. 

Religion.'] The religious creed of the Siamese lias a close resem- 
blance to that of the Birmans, llie chief part of their religious worship 
is addressed to Soimnona Codam, who is the same with the Gaudama 
oi* Buddha of the Birmans. Bike the Birmans, too, they have many 
infeiioi divinities, of whom each enjoys Bis share of religious adoration. 
Their morality likewise corresponds with that of the Birman*. They 
esteem the five commandments of Gaudama as being the foundation of 
moral rectitude; hut their consciences are easily satisfied by the aims 
and largesses which they bestow on their priests. The interne; priests 
.are denominated talnpuins ; the high-priest is called .sc redan* It is al- 
most needless to say, that, the transmigration of souls is firmly believed 
by the Siamese, — so that, like other Buddhists, they believes that no 
transgression merits or will receive endless punishment. 

( towrnmcnl , c'jr.J I n»m several circumstanees mentioned, it will he 
easily interred that the government of Siam is despotism. In fact, it might 
edity a Turkish sultan to behold the finished picture of absolute power 
which is hero presented. The sovereign is not only master of the people, 
hut tin* greater part of that which belongs to them is his property, and he 
e.iii command the services of the whole male adult population whenever it 
pleases him, lie makes use likewise of all the mysteries of despotism to 
ensure the reverence of his people. Fie show’s himself in public only tw ice 
in the year, and then lie is careful to secure applause by being liberal in 
his presents to the talapoins or rahans. His name must not lie mentioned 
on i>aiu of death ; and no one dares to inquire after the health or liappi- 


vmi | 'di 1 1 im uraui , (inn nu uu«_. imi i s iu liujiuh; aun 

ness ,,f so perfect a specimen of humanity, because it is not to he imagin- 
ed that he can he either sick or sorry! Ilis usual attendants are women, 
w ho perform for him almost every office except that ot putting on his cap, 
which partakes too much of his personal majesty to he touched by any 
hut himself. The (Town is hereditary, hut, as in every <h spotic country 
the succession is often interrupted by re volutions. T lie king ot Siam pro 


‘■>n , , o.ihui iu uiu.ii in i, i rupted by 
ffihses himself to he a vassal of China, But the depende 
mil. 


: is purely nomi- 


Tho laws are said to he very severe, death being a common punishment, 
f hey have attained much of that formality w hich law in all countries gra- 
dually assumes. The proceedings are always carried on in writing ; and 
he w ho presumes to commence a prosecution must give security that lie 
will conclude it. They sometimes have recourse to trial by ordeal, which 
is conducted in various modes, all equally proper tor the disco veiy ot 
truth. 

The army is levied in the same manner as in the Birman empire ; and 
consequently, when the king chooses, it may, in proportion to the mini jei 
inhabitants, he exceedingly numerous. It is probable, that since an 
« r *ny may be easily raised at whatever time the sovereign may think pro- 
l >tir j a standing army is not maintained. This agrees with the assertion o 
Eoubere. According to Mandelslo, the king of Siam can raise an army 
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of 60.000 men, to which may be attached from 3000 to 4000 elephants ; 
but unless the country he very thinly inhabited, this estimate is certainly 
much too low. The Siamese have likewise a fleet, which seems to hear a 
very close resemblance to that of the Birmans. 

According to Mandelslo, the Siamese revenues arise from a third of all 
inheritances, — from the trade conducted in the name of the sovereign,— 
from presents annually received from the governors of provinces, — f’ mm 
duties imposed upon the commerce of private persons, — and from tin* imld 
discovered within the Siamese territories. According to I.ouhere, the king 
is considered as proprietor of the soil, and he therefore imposes a kind of 
land-tax on such as occupy it. All these sources might produce a lm-u,* 
sum were the people wealthy; hut to expect a wealthy people under des- 
potic laws, and with such commercial regulations as exist in Siam, would 
be to expect what is impossible in the nature of things. 

Commerce .] It has already been mentioned that , in Siam, no person 
applies himself exclusively to a separate trade, — each is tolerably well ac- 
quainted with such occupations as are necessary in life. Such a state of 
tilings indicates a country where the arts have made little progress, and 
where it is likely that they will continue to make little progress. But 
the industry of the Siamese is likewise opposed by an obstruction still 
stronger. To the monarch belongs the labour of each individual during 
six months of the year, — in otlwr words, he claims half the labour and in - 
dustry of his nation. In such a rase, it is impossible that the nation 
should he active or industrious. Little appears to he known concerning 
the actual state of commerce in Siam. The chief part of the exports seems 
to consist in grain ; particularly rice, cotton, benzoin, different kinds of 
wood, such as sapan, aguallo, and sandal, tin, lead, iron, antimony, load- 
stones, some gold and silver, different kinds of precious stones, such as 
emeralds, sapphires, and agates, with crystal, marble, and tambac. Un- 
der pretext of vassalage to China, her junks of nearly 1000 tons each, are 
sent yearly to Canton, where they are exempted from duty. The Chinese 
population seem to conduct the whole foreign trade of Siam, being its only 
exporting merchants, navigators, and sailors. The junks which now trade 
yearly to China, aro not less than 140 in number; nine-tenths of them are 
constructed in Siam, and they are calculated to measure full 3.5,000 tons. 
The Chinese junks carrying on the other branches of the commerce of 
Siam are smaller than those which trade with China, hut exceed 200 in 
number. Of these from 40 to 50 trade with our new settlement of Sing- 
apore, from whence they procure British and Indian cotton-fabric and 
other manufactures. The imports are not very burdensome. 

Chief Cities. — City of Siam. ] The former capital of this country was, 
by the Portuguese, called Siam. According to some, it is denominated by 
the natives Si-yo-lhi-ja ; according to others, by a name in sound resem- 
bling Yuthia. Its circumference, when visited by Louhere, was 10 miles 
within the walls ; but five-sixths of that space was uninhabited. It is de- 
scribed as containing no less than 300 temples ; but it may be supposed, 
that the greater part of them are of a very diminutive size. To each tem- 
ple is generally attached a burying-place. The houses, like all those in 
this country near the banks of any river, are raised considerably above the 
surface of the ground upon pillars of bamboo. During the annual in- 
undation, the communication of the inhabitants is carried on by boats. 
The streets are spacious. Several of them have canals over which are nu- 
merous bridges. Different nations have different quarters of the city al- 
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lotted to them. The great differences in manners and customs existing in 
eastern countries render this practice more necessary than in Europe. 
Several other towns are mentioned, but they are all inconsiderable, and 
seem not to possess importance sufficient to entitle them to an enumera- 
tion. Kempfer mentions several extraordinary edifices, of which the most 
remarkable is a pyramid erected for the purpose of commemorating 3 vio 
tovy obtained over the king of Pegu. Its height is about 120 feet ; and 
consists of several stages of building, with open galleries, abounding in 
different kinds of ornaments. At the top it has a spire. 

Bankokr\ This is an ancient port, but modern capital, having been se- 
lected for the seat of government after the capture and plunder of Jutlba 
by the Birmese. It extends along the Meinain river in 13° 40' N. lat. 
and 101“ HV E. long. It is almost wholly built of wood, and has scarce- 
ly any fortifications. The houses rarely extend more than 300 yards from 
the river ; indeed hy far the greater number float on bamboo rafts moored 
along the hanks. The population is estimated at 412,000, three-fourths 


nom are c mnrs<*. 

\os.J if Laos he correctly laid down in the late maps, it is hounded 
le N. hy China; on the E. hy Ton quin and Cochin-China, on the S. 

a- 1 on the \». by Siam and the Birman empire. Jt 


of whom are Chinese. 

. Lac 

on the 

hy Cambodia; 

stretches from the 10th to ilie 22d degree of N. lat. Its precise bounda- 
ries, and consequently iN si, a*, are unknown. Like Cambodia and Siam 
it, has the appearance of a valley, bounded on the <ast and we.it hy ranges 
; if mountains. Through this valley runs the great river Mtij/kuitn", or 
tin* river of C ambodia, sometimes called the Japanese liver. This stream 
must here be of great mmndtude, for it rises in about 34° N. bit. in the 
same parallel with the Irrawaddy, and only a little to the S. ot the 
springs of the lloang-Uo and Kiang-Ku of China. Its length. there- 
fore,* in 18° N. lat. has already reached 9(30 geographical, or 111:- British 

miles. . ... . 

Productions.'] As Laos is entirely an inland region, we are still less 
acquainted with it, than with such of the dependent Coch.n-C hmese dis- 
tricts as are situated upon the coast. 'I lie Maykaung liver, un eei passi s 
through it from N. to S. ; but. notwithstanding this circumstance, e 
knowledge of Europeans respecting it is still very m.pertect. l-wrnU* 
situation of this country, it must In in a great measine .nmuu y • 
flowed. The level parts yteld abundance of rice; gum-lae, ivory, and m- 
dieiiial plants are also plentiful, and torn, tl.e principal m ta les - I 

trade. The ivory is beautiful. The fields swarm with bees ; v. x t 
fore abundant, and the l.oney is excellent. In the moautu. . ^ 

valuable mines of tin and iron ; gold and silver aie o ) auu i f 

of the rivers. The rivers abound with exec entfid^ In 
Laos — which gives name to the whole hmgd . • } t jm kino’s 

mine, which produces rubies and heautdu erne 1 a < * > . a m iddle- 

treasury contains one found in this place said to e * b - ‘ 

■ ^C/ima/ej' The climate is much the same as all other „ 8 °“fmoui!tains, 
the same parallel; but, surrounded as it is with lug .chains of 
these, in all probability, will tend to nutigate dm w;> . <:omlt ,.. at 

Population. ] liissachereestmiates the the east for their 

1,400,000 souls, lhe Laonese aie ce addicted to 

strict honesty. They are also lazy and nu o e , easily dis- 

the study of magic. Marriages are easily contracted, and as easily 



solved The rich keep several concubines. Funerals, among them , have 
more the appearance of rejoicings than scenes of mourning . A considera- 
ble sum of money , according to the rank of the deceased , is interred with 
the body; hut this the priests take care to remove at their convenience . 

Towns and Provinces^] Marini says this country is divided into seven 
provinces, hut does not give their names. Wusthof mentions three as go- 
verned hy their vassal princes. The capital is cal I e.d Mohan g-lwng. It is 
said to he a large city, enclosed with palisades, upwards of 1 00 leagues N. 
of Lantchang, and situate upon the hanks of the Maykaung, which here 
runs over a rocky channel. — Wink-jan the capital of a province of the same 
name, is also situated upon the Maykaung, in a beautiful part of the 
country. It is also known by the name of Lengichang . 


CHAP. V.— COCHIX-C1LINA. 

ExtcnfJ] The empire of Cochin-China, or Cutnnan extends from nearly 
the 8th to the 22d degree of N T . lat. ; and from the 103d to the 108th de- 
gree of E. long. Its greatest breadth is at its northern and southern ex - 
tremities, where, however, it does not exceed 180 miles ; in the middle it 
is a narrow strip hounded by the sea and the mountains of Laos. This 
central portion is the proper country of Cochin-China ; its conquered pro- 
vinces are Tonquin , Champa , or Siam pa , and the principal portion of 
Kamhoja , or Cambodia. This kingdom lias an extent of 1200 miles of 
coast. Its area is much smaller than either that of Siam or of Ava, and 
probably does not exceed 100,000 square miles. 

Histonj.~\ This country was separated from the kingdom of Tonquin 
about 000 years ago, since which period it litis received a variety of 
names from different geographers. It is said to have been then in- 
debted for its population to an unsuccessful rebellion of a Tonquinese 
prince against his sovereign ; the prince being totally routed, and 
pursued hy the victorious troops of the king of Tonquin, made Ins 
escape with his adherents into Cochin-China, which was then inhabited 
by the Loys and Kemoys, an ignorant and timid people, who, totally unac- 
quainted with the art of war, lied with precipitation on the approach ut 
these intruders to the mountains of Tsiompa, and left the Tonquinese fu- 
gitives in quiet possession of their country. The fertility of the soil, tin* 
great number of animals, fowls, and fish, with which the woods, marshes, 
rivers, lakes, and the neighbouring sea abounded, furnished them most 
bounteously with the necessaries and comforts of life ; and their popula- 
tion increased in a ratio proportionate to these means, and in a short time 
they had spread themselves over all the northern section of the country ; 
nor in fact was it many years ere they had penetrated south as far as the 
borders of Cambodia, where they built the city of Saigon, and subsequently 
that of Don-nai, about thirty miles to the northward of the former ; and 
in somewhat less than forty years from the ingress of the invaders, we find 
them in quiet possession of the whole Attain* country, or Cochin-China 
Proper ; and many successful inroads have been made by them into Cam- 
bodia. This latter country, however, was inhabited by a more courageous 
and warlike people than the Lois, or aboriginal occupants of Onain, and 
they for a long time successfully resisted the yoke of their new and trouble- 

2 This name is saitl to be a corruption of the Chinese term Gan-mm given to both 
this country nn<l long-king. 
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M;n i<» neighbour’s) ; and in their opposition they were greatly facilitated by 
the nature of their country, which being very low, covered with almost 
'impenetrable forests, and abounding with thick underwood or jungle, and 
intersected with innumerable rivers and creeks, afforded them sufficient 
opportunities for displaying their skill in the art of laying ambuscades, and 
in various other desultory inodes of warfare in use among barbarous nations, 
and by which their invaders were greatly annoyed ; nor were the Cambo- 
dians finally subdued by the hostile arms of the Anamese until the reign of 
the present sovereign, by which Cambodia has become an integral part of 
Cochin-China. Its principal provinces, Tonquin and Cochin-China, al- 
t hough inhabited by a race of the same language and maimers, had in all 
known times formed distinct, kingdoms, or been respectively snhj,«et -pro- 
vinces of the Chinese empire. Siarnpa and Cambodia had in like manner 
been independent principalities. In the. year 1771, the misrule <>t to * 
reigning dynasty of Cochin-China brought on a formidable insurrection, 
when the reigning family were expelled from Quinnong, the capita h by 
three brothers’, peasants by birth, ami robbers by profession, who livided 
die country amongst them, and defealed a Chinese army which came lor 
its protection. When the revolt took place, the reigning prince, (na- 
[ omw with the queen and his family, by the assistance ol a 1 reach mis- 
sionary, named lfig.iou de Beluiim, titular bishop of Adran, escaped mio 
;t forest where they lay concealed for some time. After various unsuc- 
cessful attempts against the usurpers, he was compelled to lly. hist to 
Pulowai, a desert island in the gulf of Siam, and aitenvards to Siam, lro,n 
whence also ho was expelled. fhe bishop in the meantime procoodr,! 
will, his oldest son to Eranee, to endeavour to procure assistance from the 
court of Versailles, lmt this albert was frustrated hy the Waking <mt o. 
ihe lie.volution. 't’he hi'tmp •etnrued to ( ocliui-Uuna m 1 lM\ , 

with Inn, fourteen or tifteen European adventurers, W,th t he avnsUuun o 
.vlanri the kins? formed a fleet, disciplined an army, and at length >».ma,i 
,l u . successors of the original usurpers Iron, Ins heredit.uy pos.u - 
MO„s and added to them the richer and more populous country «* J J 

With the same assistance he began many m.provemenh. s l lo am m t 1 
hv Asiatic governments. He established a mam lartm, of Ug, 

opened roads of coin mriiiK-ntii’n, a ”‘ l "tuu’hed military 

hilled his land-forces mto regnlai » j" .. ,„d 

schools in which ollicers were instructed in t.« doc . ms ■ 

by European masters. Adran mu. translate,! mm Uw 

language a system of military tactics, tor the use o ■ - . 

course of two years the king had a fleet coasting > ^ 

ev row gullies, 5 luggers and a frigate m . t he u « t ' imroducod, and 
s-l. He likewise caused a system of natal ^ ^ uluk . rtook to 

had fiis ollicers instructed m t le use , «» a ‘ liss i 0 „ s i Ilto the mountain- 

reform the system of jurisprudent.,, * * . . w islu*d to bring into a 

ous districts' in the west of the the Chinese 

state of civilization. 1 hese mountain! .us < - , a j t j l0u „j u ; n a |f proha- 

'designate hy the appellation of • men wi s j 1(J 0 p t .„ly de- 
bility, they are the original m | u R ,l i; / 10l , ; hut he still adhered 

dared his great veneration toi the l v i qoq t } 10 missionary, 

to the undent religion of ^ ‘“d'vreu.ouies prescribed 

Adran, died, and was interred with all ‘ 1 1 Gia .Loung’» military 

by the Cochin-Chinese religion. In > - 
forces were as follows : 
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21 squadrons of buffalo troops, . . . 6,000 

16 battalions of elephants (2(H) animals), . . 8,000 

30 regiments of artillery, .... 15,000 

21 regiments, 1200 each, trained in the European manner, 30,000 
Infantry armed with matchlocks, trained in the ancient 

manner of the country, . . 12,000 

Guards regularly trained in European tactics, . . 12,000 


Land forces, 113,000 

MARINE. 


Artificers in Ihe naval arsenal, . . . 8,000 

Sailors, registered and born, on the ships in the. harbour, 8,000 

Attached to the European built vessels, . . 1,200 

Attached to the junks, . . . 1,600 

Attached to 1(X) row gallies, . . . 8,000 


26,800 

Land forces, 113,000 

r Total, 139,800 

In 1809, taking advantage of the dissensions which prevailed in Cambodia, 
he, partly by force of arms, and partly by intrigue, acquired the most valu- 
able part of that country, and thus established at once the most extensive 
and best-organised power which had ever subsisted in the East. The 
genius which created it, however, was, as we have seen, substantially 
French. The political system ot this government, like that of all the 
countries of India beyond tin* Canges, is one of extreme caution and aver- 
sion to any intimate connexion with the neighbouring powers. The pre- 
tensions of China to the kingdom of Tonquin, formerly tributary to that 
empire, are incessantly to he guarded against ; hut while the Cochin- 
Chinese sovereign supports his present military force, and perseveres in 
his improved system of government, he has little to fear from any of his 
immediate neighbours. In all the more recent wars between the Cochin- 
Chinese monarchs and the Chinese, the latter have been uniformly discom- 
fited by the superior valour and discipline of the troops of the former. 
At the same time, the king of Cochin-China is a nominal vassal of the 
Chinese empire, which admits him only to the rank of a hereditary gover- 
nor, and every new prince used to receive investiture by a deputation from 
the court of Pekin, Gia-Loung died in 1819; his son, the present sove- 
reign, has reduced his standing-army to 40,000 men. 

Commerce, $•<:.] The foreign relations of Cochin-China are widi 
China, Siam, and the British possessions within the straits of Malacca. 
The inland trade between the Cochin-Chinese dominions and China is pro- 
bably more considerable than that by sea. In this intercourse Cochin- 
China receives manufactured silks, English broad cloths, and Bengal 
opium, with the copper spelter and lead of Yunan, and returns cotton, 
areca-nuts, varnish, dye-stuffs, and a variety of other native products’* 
Above 30 Cochin-Chinese junks now visit yearly the new port of Singa- 
pore. Two attempts have been made by the East India Company to 
open an intercourse with Cochin-China ; one in 1778, by Mr Hastings 
and one in 1804, by an envoy from Canton ; but both proved unsuccessful* 
The last found the sovereign completely surrounded by Frenchmen ; and, 
as every proposition he had to offer, and every explanation regarding his 
mission, were necessarily made through the French missionaries, the result 
was the complete failure of the mission. Louis XVIII., in 1817, sent a 
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message to Cochin-China claiming, Tathor unseasonably, the fulfilment of 
the treaty of 1787, no part of the stipulation of which had been fulfilled 
on the part of the breach themselves. The proposal gave umbrage to the 
Cochin-Chinese monarch, and he would not even enter upon a discussion 
of the same subject ; his successor is said to have shown so little en- 
couragement towards the French adventurers that they have finally quitted 
the kingdom. Of late years the chief part of the trade of the Cochin-Chinese 
is said to have been with the Portuguese at Macao ; hut the coast is seldom 
visited by any foreign vessel, except a few Chinese junks. Severe exac- 
tions are imposed, not only on goods, but upon merchants. Leave to 
trade can he obtained only at a high rate ; and when that leave has been 
obtained, high duties are levied on the goods exposed, and presents exacted 
by those in power. The French were sometime ago desirous of making 
a settlement, for the purpose of trade, on the island of Callao, upon the 
coast, not far from Turou Bay. A settlement at that place would he of 
the utmost importance to Great Britain. Cochin-China is admirably situ- 
ated for carrying on an extensive commerce with China, Japan, Cambodia, 
Siam, the Malay coast, the Philippine islands, Borneo, the Moluccas, Sc c. ; 
and the first pc’ tic and prudent nation which fairly gets a footing amongst 
them, may carry on this important trade to any extent, — change the whole 
course of trade to the Last, and lay the foundation of a commercial empire 
rivalling that which Great Britain at present holds in India. Turon is, of 
all others, the most advantageous position for an establishment., either in a 
cmnmekcial or ju a political point of view. From this point, in case of 
war, the trade of every powei, from the westward to the countries E. of 
this, woul : be at the mercy of that establishment. 

Population.'] Bissachcre, one of the latest wi iters who has treated of 
this country, states the number of its inhabitants at 23,000,000, which 
would give 234' to the square mile, — a statement not to he credited. 
Others have reckoned it at 10,000,000 ; and probably even this is con- 
siderably exaggerated. There is no question, however, that it is propor- 
tionality more populous than either Siam or Ava; and this circumstance 
is mainly owing to the density of the population in Tonquin, the extensive 
and fertile plains of which are admitted by all to he very thickly inhabited. 

I COCUiN-CIIlNA PROVEU. 

Himndarks.~\ Cochin-China Proper L hounded on the by Innquiii; 
on the L. by the Chinese sea; on the. S. by fciampa; and on the W. by a 
range of mountains which are supposed to separate it from C ambodia and 
Laos, but regarding which very little is known. 

1 7/ tf steal Features .] Nature has divided this country into the highlands 
and lowlands. There is no shore that suffers more perceptible encroach- 
ments from the sea tha.’ that of Cochin-China. M. Poivre found that, 
from 1744 to 1749, the sea had gained 190 feet from E. to W. The 
rocks in the southern provinces are in unstratified masses, generally granite, 
and sometimes with perpendicular fissures. In the middle of the river of 
Hue- 1 lane, three miles up, there is an island of sand, from the centre of 
which rises a large and magnificent alabaster rock, which in several places 
is perforated quite across ; it has got the name of the 4 Hill of Apes. 
The coast generally presents sandy shores. In such places the anchoring 
ground extends a great way out, and consists of a miry sand mixed with 
shells. In some parts the beach is strewed with rounded pebbles. Oppo- 
site to such places the anchorage is rocky and bad. In those situations 
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in which the shores are mountainous and steep there are no soundings. It 
is opposite to the sandy parts that madrepores and coral are found in spots 
separated from one another by short distances. 

Climate , Soil, Produce , This country, from its proximity to the 

equator, must possess a high temperature, but it is said to be in general 
healthy, the heats being mitigated by the regular sea and land-breezes. 
The rainy season, which commences in September, continues till the end 
of November. The months of December, January, and February, are not 
unfrequently attended with rain. According to some writers, the rains, 
even during the wet season, return periodically only once in the fortnight., 
and continue each time three days. Staunton seems to confirm the same 
account, by assuring us that the inundations take place only once in the 
fortnight, about the full and change of the moon. These periodical inun- 
dations fertilize the soil in so great a degree, that in many places, three 
crops are said to be produced annually. Tin* face of the country is de- 
scribed as having some resemblance to that of China. In every part it is 
cultivated. # No fences are to be seen ; narrow paths being the only divi- 
sion between the properties of different persons. No carriages ot any 
kind are to be found ; nor is any of the roads so wide as to admit them. 
The plough is formed of wood, and is drawn by buffaloes. The agricul- 
tural produce seems to be chiefly rice, yams, sweet potatoes, pumpkins, 
melons, and different kinds of vegetables. Sugar-canes are plentiful, and 
sugar of an excellent quality is made ; the refining of it is carried to a 
degree of perfection unknown in other parts of the Avorhl. This is per- 
formed by intermixing layers of the sugar of one inch in thickness with 
similar layers of the herbaceous part of the plantain-tree. The rice is of 
two kinds : one growing on a dry soil, the other on a soil that is wet. 
Besides the articles already mentioned, this country produces cotton, silk, 
pepper, cinnamon, coffee, areca-nut, betel, and tobacco. Vines are said 
to grow spontaneously, but the grapes are seldom made into wine. Amongst, 
the varieties of fruit known here, there are two that deserve particular 
notice : viz. the giacca and the durion . The giacca, though it is common 
in India, grows here in greater perfection. The tree on which it is found 
is as high as the chesnut or walnut, and has much longer prickles than die 
jubeb. It is as big as a large pompion ; the outer rind is like that of a 
pine-apple, but soft and tender Avithin, and full of small yellow round 
kernels. The durion is found only in Malacca, Borneo, and the adjacent 
islands. The tree on which it grows resembles that which bears the giacca, 
and the outside of the fruit itself is much similar. The eatable substance 
Avitiiin is very white, and is divided into ten or twelve cancelli. When 
the shell is first broken open, a most disagreeable scent, like that of a 
rotten onion, issues from it ; after Avhich, the substance within remains of 
the sweetest and most delicious flavour imaginable. Cochin-China abounds 
in every thing fit for the sustenance of man, and particularly in materials 
for clothing suitable to the nature of the country. Silk is so abundant, 
that even the peasants and mechanics wear garments made of it, when fol- 
lowing their usual occupations. The mulberry-trees, which feed the 
worm that spins this rich and much-coveted article, grow in amazing num- 
bers ; whole plains are covered with them in this country. Timber is also 
abundant, and of the finest qualities and most durable properties. The 
trees grow to an amazing size, strength, and beauty. Two species of 
wood are obtained here, — one called the aquilia , or 4 eagle-wood,’ and the 
other, tiie calamba , — which are greatly sought after as a mercantile com- 
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modity o v er t tit* oast. Both proceed from the same tree belonging to the 
genus analluchum ; but what is called the eagle- wood is procured from the 
tree when young, and the culmnba when it is grown old. This latter be- 
longs exclusively to the king. The fragrance and perfume of this wood 
is exquisite'. In Japan it sells for 400 ducats per pound ; it is used in 
(‘astern countries for various purposes, amongst others, pieces of it are 
placed under the pillows of kings, and other persons of high rank. Other 
valuable substances are obtained from the vegetable kingdom here: such 
as gum-lac and dragon s blood. The cinnamon of this country is preferred 
by the ( hinese to that ol Ceylon, on account of its camphorated odour 
and saccharine flavour, (mid is found in tin* rivers, and several mines are 
open, from which that metal is procured in a state of great purity. Silver 
was formerly scam*, hut, owing it is supposed to the recent discovery of 
mines, it is now so plentiful as to be the chief medium of exchange for 
foreign goods. I he gold is formed into ingots of I ounces, and the silver 
into bars of about 14 ounces. When the state of the interior will permit, 
gold-dust, wax, honey, and ivory are brought from the mountainous parts, 
and exchanged for cloth, cotton, rice, and iron. 

According to Ilorri, Cochin-China abounds in elephants, rhinoceroses, ti- 
gers, and monkeys. The horses are small, hut agile. Asses, nudes, and goats, 
are numerous. Amongst the Cochin-Chinese the elephant is a most useful 
and indefatigable servant. The number of tarn** cattle, such as cows, goats, 
swine, buffaloes, and the like, is very gi~at. Th»» hoars and deer are much 
larger than those of Europe. Ileus, tame and wild turtles, pigeons, ducks, 
geese, and a var iety of other animals of the same kind unknown to Euro- 
peans, abound in this country. The fisheries upon the coast are very pro- 
ductive, and the Ash are of the rarest and most delicious kinds. The 
great extent ' ' coast is favourable for this employment, and a great num- 
ber of hands are employed carrying fish from the sea-coast to all parts of 
rlie kingdom. The Cochin-Chinese use a kind of sauce, which they call 
bfilffcIiitUH, made of salt fish macerated and steeped in water. This is a 
sharp liquor not unlike mustard, and serves to sharpen the appetite to the 
rice, which they cannot eat without it ; and for this reason those who can 
afford it lay in large stocks of it, as Europeans do their stores of wine. 
The islands of this country abound in the nests of the salrmgan swallow, 
or hi r undo esculentn , the edible nests so much in request among ('hinese 
epicures. 

Population^ Bessachcre estimates the population of this division of 
the Cochin-Chinese empire at 1,900,000 souls. The inhabitants are said 
to be of two races : the descendants of the Chinese who invaded the 
country, and who possess the low fertile districts, — and the original natives, 
who have abandoned the low country to their bunders, and have; retired to 
the western mountains. The appearance and maimers of the inhabitants 
of the sea-coast and inland parts are different; the latter being more affa- 
ble, and of a dark complexion, resembling the ('hinese, — while tin* former 
are less polished, and of a fairer complexion. The natives of this country 
are lower in stature than any other people of central Asia. “ lheir constant 
habit of chewing areka,” says lieutenant White, “ imparts to their mouths 
a most disgusting appearance ; and, what is very remarkable, they never 
wash their faces and hands, or bodies ; for in all other parts of the East 
frequent ablutions have been thought so indispensable to health and purity 
that it is enjoined by their priests as a religious rite, and most scrupulously 
adhered to, both from duty and inclination, lhe habit of the higher clast-es. 



in permitting their nails to grow to an enormous length, cannot be supposed 
to conduce to cleanliness or comfort ; and it is remarkable with what un- 
wearied pains they cultivate them, as a person bearing this badge is sup- 
posed not to be obliged to perform any manual labour, and the longer the 
nails, the more respectability do they confer on the wearer. Their garments 
are seldom taken off by night or by (lay, after having been first assumed, ex- 
cepting in cases of ceremony, when they are temporarily superseded by other 
dresses, till rotten by time and filth, when they are permitted to fall off' of 
themselves. These dirty habits engender vast swarms of vermin, and ren- 
der their bodies highly offensive to more than one sense ; and the epithet 
frowzy , which has been applied to the Chinese, is exemplified in these peo- 
ple in the most emphatic, sense. 

Manners and Customs . ] Generally speaking, the Cochin-Chine.se are 
an affable and friendly race ; and contrary to the manners of other nations 
of the East, are fond of intercourse with foreigners ; they are stronger 
and more active than either the Chinese or Japanese, braver than the for- 
mer, but inferior to the latter in the utter contempt of death peculiar to their 
character. To old age they pay the first and highest respect. They allow 
strangers to live according to their own laws, and to wear what clothing they 
please. 

The dress of both sexes is composed of silk, and is a long loose* robe with 
wide sleeves which cover the hands. People of rank frequently put on 
three of these robes each shorter than the other. Tin* women in particular 
wear five or six petticoats which reach from the waist downwards, all of dif- 
ferent colours. The second is about half a span shorter than the first, and 
so on with all the rest, which renders the dress very gay and remarkable. 
The dress of the females is the most modest in all the East, no part of the 
body being left uncovered. The first robe reaches so low that when walk- 
ing even the tips of their toes are not seen. On the upper part of their 
bodies they wear doublets, chequered with several colours ; and over all 
they throw a thin veil. Their hair hangs loose over their shoulders, reach- 
ing nearly to the ground. Oil their heads they wear a cap which covers 
nearly all their face, and is interwoven with silk and gold, according 
to the quality of the person. The men swathe themselves with a whole 
piece of stuff, above which they wear five or six large gowns, all of fine silk 
and of several colours, with wide sleeves. They allow their hair to grow 
to as great a length as it will. Only a few have beards ; but those who 
have, never cut them. Both men and women always carry fans in their 
hands, similar to those which are used in Europe, hut more for ornament 
than use. In mourning they use white, instead of the sable garb worn by 
Europeans. Botli sexes wear a purse for the purpose of holding tobacco, 
areka nut, and betel ; that worn by the women is attached to the girdle — 
that of the men to a riband which is thrown over the shoulder in form of 
a belt. Shoes and stockings are never worn ; they protect their feet by 
leather soles fastened across the toes with silk like sandals, nor do they 
think it unbecoming to go barefoot. At the door of every principal room 
in the house is placed a pan of clean water, with which the visitor washes 
his feet, leaving there the soles or sandals which be wore, and taking them 
again when he departs. All the floors are covered with mats and kept very 
clean. 

liice is the principal food of the Cochin-Chinese, though they eat with- 
out scruple every kind of animal food, with which their country abounds* 
But this they never do till they have made their principal meal on rice ; it 
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is eaten after being boiled in as much water as is sufficient to prevent it 
from burning, by which means the grain is unbroken. The Cochin-Chinese 
sit cross-legged on the ground, with a round table before them breast-high, 
and adorned with silver or gold according to the rank of the owner. These 
tables are small, as it is the general custom for every person to have one 
to himself. They neither use knives nor forks ; every thing is brought to 
table cut into small bits, which are raised to the mouth by means of two 
small sticks. Their entertainments are frequently very grand, and given upon 
an extensive scale. Sometimes 50, 100, 200. or even more guests are as- 
sembled ; each has his own table, and each of these tables is loaded with 
every species of food and delicacy which the country affords. To give 
room for the numerous dishes on their small tables, they make ingenious 
and curious frames of sugar-canes, which are attached to them, and upon 
which the dishes are arranged. The men of quality eat first, being waited 
upon by their chief servants. When their masters are finished, the superior 
servants take their places, and are served by an inferior rank ; and so on. 
As it is a custom that everything which is provided must he uged, and as 
it is impossible that the company can eat all that is set before them, the 
inferior servants pack it in bags and carry it away. In place of wine, they 
use a liquor dist'Ted from rue, which hears a considerable resemblance to 
brandy ; between meals they drink hot water boiled with a root called chica. 
They never eat any sort of milk-meats, and think it a sin to milk cows, al- 
leging as a reason that the milk was intended for tin; sustenance of the 
young of the animal alone. TJ e gentlemen who attended earl Macartney's 
embassy, were invited to an entertainment while in the port of Turon. 
The *able on this occasion was covered with no less than 100 dishes, con- 
sisting chiefly of pork md beef cut into small pieces, dressed in various 
wavs, and eaten with different kinds of sauces, f ish and different kinds 
of fowl variously dressed, and fruits and sweetmeats, were presented in 
profusion. The dishes were arranged in three rows, one above another. 
Boiled rice supplied the place of bread, and two porcupines quills were 
used in plaee of a knife and fork. The spoons were made of porcelain, and 
were sharpen like shovels. After dinner the guests were presented with 
an ardent spirit resembling whisky, hut made from rice. Smoking seems 
to he a universal practice, hut it chiefly prevails among the men, who are 
often unemployed. Areca-nut and betel are likewise much in request ; be- 
fore they are used they are formed into ,i paste with lime and water. 

The houses of the Cochin-Chinese rest upon high solid pillars of wood, 
between which they place boards which they remove at pleasure, either to 
change them for cane -lattices, which they work with great ingenuity, or to 
admit air during sultry weather. They are also constructed in this manner 
in order to leave a free passage for boats during the inundations. They 
have recourse to many curious devices and ingenious contrivances in order 
to adorn their houses, such as carvings and other works in wood. The in- 
genuity of the Cochin-Chinese is displayed to much advantage in several 
of their manufactures. Their earthen ware is said to he neatly made, and 
their skill in the refining of sugar has been already mentioned. T hough 
they do not smelt their ore in the manner of Kuropeans, they yet make 
very good iron, and form it into spears, matchlocks, and many other instru- 
ments. Their boats are neatly formed ; the seams are filled with paste, 
made of quicklime procured from sea-shells. The heads and sterns are 
adorned with a variety of carving and gilding. Staunton affirms that paint- 
ing and sculpture are entirely unknown to the Cochin-Chinese, an aflirma- 
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tion not easily reconcileable with his account of their ornamented canoes. 
In music they seem to be skilful; they have several kinds of instruments, 
and some of their musical performances surprise European gentlemen. 
Among their amusements may he reckoned theatrical entertainments, in 
which their progress appears to he by no means despicable. The gentle- 
men of Macartney’s embassy witnessed what they considered as being a 
historical opera, which had all the parts of recitative, air, and chorus 
Several of the female singers merited much applause. They have many 
kinds of sports ; and when engaged in them they are said to exhibit an as- 
tonishing dexterity. 

'1 he religion of the Cochin-Chinese is a modification of the widely ex- 
tended doctrines of Budlia, but more simple than that which is popularly 
practised in China. The natives are. extremely superstitious, and their 
devotional exercises, like those of the Chinese, are more frequently per- 
formed to avert an ideal evil, than with the hope of acquiring a positive 
good. Besides the spontaneous offerings which individuals make on va- 
rious occasions, a yearly contribution is levied by the government, and 
paid for the support of a certain number of monasteries in which the 
priests invoke the Deity for the public welfare. 3 There are above 70,000 
lloman Catholic Christians in this country. 

If wo may believe Staunton, the men of the lower rank in this country 
make no scruple of transferring their wives and daughters on moderate 
terms. That some cases of this kind may have been noticed in Cochin- 
China, and indeed, in every other country, cannot he doubted ; hut that 
it is not a general practice* may he supposed for two reasons. The first is 
that such a practice is contrary to the known principles of human nature ; 
the second that Staunton had not opportunities of information sufficient to 
authorize him to make a general affirmation. lie visited only a single 
port, where the manners of society are never the most austere ; and the 
time passed in that port was too short for the purpose of ascertaining ex- 
actly the character of its inhabitants. Similar affirmations have been made 
concerning several nations in India, and are now known to he incorrect ; 
and for the honour of humanity, it may reasonably be Imped, that such 
will yet he the fate of Staunton's too hasty assertion. At the same time, 
it must he allowed, that a temporary intrigue, carried on between single 
persons is not here very odious; but in this respect Cochin-China is nowise 
singular ; and the circumstance is far from warranting the assertion so con- 
fidently made by Staunton. 

Adulterers, both men and women, are condemned to he killed by ele- 
phants. The criminal is led into a field ; the sentence is then read to the 
elephant, and the manner lie is to execute the criminal pointed out ; which 
usually is first to grasp him fast in his trunk, and hold him in the air to 
the view of the multitude, then to toss him up, and catch him upon the 
points of his teeth, — next to dash him against the ground, — and lastly, to 
crush him beneath his feet ; all which the elephant punctually obeys. The 
Cochin-Chinese never contract matrimony within the degrees of consangui- 
nity prescribed by the Jaws of God and nature, nor within the first degree 
of the collateral line of brothers and sisters. Marriage is dissoluble upon 


3 Mr Crawford on liis return from Hue, the capital, to the port of Tuvon, made an 
excursion to the city of Tyso. On his route he found a remarkable ran^e of marble 
rocks, rising - almost perpendicularly, to an elevation of from SOU to 400 feet, without a 
hill or mountain within 20 miles of them. These rocks abound in splendid caves, cun - 
t. lining temples and images in honour of Buudhu. 
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eitlioi pasty convicting the other of several offences ; when a divorce is ob- 
tained the party may marry again. The husband brings the portion, and 
goes from his own house to his wife’s, upon whose fortune they live. The 
women manage all the household affairs, and govern the family, whilst the 
husband lives idle, satisfied if he is upheld in food and clothes. 

Ihe viceroys and governors of the greatest experience preside in the 
courts of justice. I hey attend daily tor two hours in the morning, and as 
many in the afternoon, when they hear and determine the suit, and give 
judgment in a loud voice, which is immediately executed, whatever the 
punishment may he. though this mode of proceeding cuts short, tin* inju- 
ries sustained by a tedious litigation, yet it must be productive of greater 
evils. I heir laws are particularly severe against false witnesses and 
thieves. The former are invariably condemned to tin* same fate that the 
person met who suffered from their unjust testimony. "Thieves, if the 
theft, he considerable, are beheaded ; if small, as for instance a lieu, for the 
first offence they have a linger cut off, for the second another finger, for 
the third an ear, and for the fourth the head. 

II. TONCH'IN. 

TJ.i'lcnt and Don ndartc.s.\ Tonquin, Tunqnir , or Tungqnin, called also 
by the natives Av-nam, is a large and extensive country, formerly inde- 
pendent, hut at present comprehended in the Cocliin-Chinese empire, "file 
boundaries and extent of this kingdom are not accurately ascertained. 
According to the best authorities, it lies between 17" and 2'.)" hit. and 
101” to 108" E. long.; and is supposed to hi* 1:20 15. miles from N. to S., 
and from 100 to 150 from E. to W. It is hounded by Laos on the W. : 
by China on the N. ; on the K. by the Chinese sea ; and on tlx* N. by Co- 
chin-China. Tim nsmn . Tonquin, signifies the ‘court of the cast,' as un- 
der the Chinese goverment, it was an imperial residence. The country 
known in Europe by the name of Tonquin, is properly named jShoc An- 
num ; and the inhabitants, the people of Annam, which region includes 
both Cochin-China and Tonquin. Cochin-China is sometimes named 
Dangtrong , which signifies i the internal Kingdom;’ and Tonquin. Dang- 
nay, or £ the External Kingdom.’ 

Historical liana/ Is . ] Tonquin anciently formed part of the Chinese 
empire; hut on the Mogul invasion of China from Tartary, in the 13th 
century, the Chinese governors of the south took the opportunity <>t sot- 
ting up the standard of independence, in this manner several distinct 
kingdoms were created, the sovereigns of winch, however, continued to 
acknowledge a nominal vassalage to the throne of China. Ihe Tonqui- 
nese princes gradually assumed a greater degree of independence ; and 
about A.l). 1553, are asserted to have subdued Cochin-China, for some 
time before and after the above era, the sovereigns of Tonquin — whose 
title was l>ova — were kept under by a succession of hereditary prime- 
ministers, named Chovas , similar to the Mahratta Peshwas, or the Mayors 
of the Palace 1 , in France under the second dynasty. Ihe subsequent his- 
tory of this country is rather confused, nothing being presented to the 
mind but a succession of assassinations and revolts, and a sanguinary war- 
fare of 28 years, concluded with leaving the empire as it at present exists. 
Tonquin was finally conquered by the Cocliin-Chinese sovereign, about 
the year 1800, and has ever since been ruled by a viceroy delegated from 
the seat of government. 

Divisions and Cities, j Tonouin is divided info I 1 provinces, four of 
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which are named provinces of the east, west, north, and south, according 
as their hearings lie from the capital, which is situated in the middle of 
them. The others arc Hu Tien Kiiung, Ilu Huong 11 oa , which border 
on China; llii Then , llu Kasbang , Ha Thank , Hu Nghc, one part of 
which forms the frontier to Cochin-China, and another to Laos, and the 
province of Jen Quango which, properly speaking, is only a part of the 
province of the east, although it has a different name. The province of 
Xunam forms the centre of the kingdom, and is situated in the middle of 
those named after the four cardinal points. Dampier, Avho visited this 
province, praises its fertility and beauty. Bac-king , or Kce-lio, the capi- 
tal, is situated about 40 leagues from the sea, upon the banks of the great 
liver, San Koy, and in 21° N. lat. In this kingdom there are reckoned 
12 principal cities : viz. Bac-king, or Kee-ho , said to contain about 40,000 
inhabitants; Ha firing , 15 to 20,000; Tran /nine, 10 to 15,000; Can sang, 

7 to 8,000 ; l ihoang , on the river that passes through Tonquin, up to 
which the Chinese junks can ascend ; and llnnnam, a town on the same 
river, containing about, 5000 inhabitants, and in which the Dutch had for- 
merly a factory. Besides these there are six other towns containing from 
0 to 7000 souls. 

Physical Features .] On the N. and N.W., this country is mountain- 
ous, abounding in woods, pastures, and mines. On the side next China, a 
ridge of high mountains runs along the frontiers of Quangsu and Yunnan, in 
a very winding course of more than 500 B. miles, forming a natural boun- 
dary presenting only one pass which is fort i tied with a high wall. On the 
frontiers of Cochin-China and Laos, the country is also hilly ; but not so 
much so as in other quarters. The lower part of 'Tonquin is a level 
country; so much so that the principal part of the maritime provinces ha*e 
been gained from the sea. It, abounds wit 1 * canals and dykes; and, in 
this particular, resembles Holland. The land still continues to gain upon 
the sea, which may he easily accounted for, from the immense quantities 
of mud, a? »ther substances brought down by the inundations troin the 
mountainous districts, where the heavy rains carry off the soil. Accord 
ing to tradition, the capital which ,iow stamL 100 miles inland, was 
originally founded on the sea-coast ; and this is exceedingly probable, as 
in digging wells in any pa of this ".pare, vast quantities of marine sub- 
stances are found. This country abounds with rivers and lakes. The 
western provinces art; watered by seven large rivers, which unite then 
waters about 40 miles above tin* capital, and form a large lake, or inland 
sea; whence the water again issues in numerous branches, and enters the 
bay f Tonquin by several mouths. The parent stream of this vast body 
of water is the I loti Keeaung , which rises in the N.VV. part of Yunnan, 
and which, after running a S. course of more than 500 B. miles, falls into 
the gulf of Tonking, forming a delta, of which the Domea is the chief 
branch. The Song Koy is the Tong Kinese name of the river. 

Climate , Although the whole of Tonquin is situated within the 

tropics, yet the heat is by no means excessive. By its vicinity to the sea 
on the one hand, and being surrounded on the N. and E. with high moun- , 
tains, the air is rendered comparatively cool and pleasant. It contains 
none of those barren plains found in Persia and Arabia, which increase 
the heat to an insufferable degree. During the months of January and 
February the cold is very perceptible ; for then the wiuds blow from the 
northward, and, issuing from the frozen deserts of Siberia, bear the cold of 
the frigid zone into the regions within the tropics. From September to 
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Maicli the aii is most pure and healthy ; from March to September it is 
less so, particularly in the months of April, May, June, and July. Dur- 
ing 1 this pait of the year the monsoons blow; though these winds are by 
no means so regular here as in the more westerly parts of India. The 
only difference of the seasons is wet and dry. The rains are most violent, 
fioin May till August, because the sun then approaches the tropic, of Can- 
cer, and brings along with him, in his advance, dark clouds which descend 

in dreadful torrents. During the interval between the torrents for they 

seldom are of long duration, though very frequent— the heat is often ex- 
cessive, as not a breath of air is moving, and the exhalation from the humid 
earth, by the force of til*,* sun’s rays, is most oppressive. This is the most 
unhealthy season of the. year, though the appearance of the country is at 
this time most delightful. Vegetation, in all its most luxuriant hues, ad- 
vances here, with a rapidity altogether unknown in more northern regions* 
1 bunder-storms are very frequent and dreadful. The inundations caused 
by the heavy rains are often sudden and destructive; in the upper and 
mountainous districts they sweep away rocks, soil, tree's, and every tiling 
within the reach of their current; but on the low lands the waters spread, 
and do no damage beyond covering the country with water, at which time 
a rich soil is deposited the ground which greatly fertilizes it. During 
the month of August, this country is frequently visited by those dreadful 
tempests called typhous , which resemble the hurricanes in the W est, In- 
dies, hut arc, if possible, more sudden in their appioarh. and more fatal in 
; heir consequences. 

$:)il and Productions.^ On the low grounds the soil is rich and ido- 
lized l»y the inundations, which render the cu!tivat : >n easy. The return 
• - always Mich a- 10 reward the husbandman richly for his labour. Where 
■ hei e is a constant, supply of Hater, which is generally the case throughout 
die low country, it produces two crops a- year ; towards the mountainous 
-hsjricts, where the land is poorer, only one crop is t biained 

Tonquin might he made to produce every thing of which a tropical c!i- 
maU can boast, llice is the chief j o htce of Tonquin, and the principal 
object ol the agriculture of the country. This valuable plant is made to 
''hoot in troughs placed in the bouses. It. is then sown very thick, in well- 
watered beds, which are afterwards levelled as exact!) a possible. It 
w oon springs up ; and, in six weeks, is transplanted stem by stent into 
other fields. Women generally perform *!::•■* work. In about three months 
fioin the lime it is transplanted, it is ripe, and tit, to be cut. I he laud is 
raised in small ridges, with furrow's tilled with water between, so that 
those who are employed in reaping it are up to the knees in water, ft is 
curious that the same fields which produce the rice should also abound with 
excellent and even beautilu! fish, which live in the furrows, between the 
ridges. Maize is abundant, and different species of yams and leguminous 
plants. Sugar-canes also grow to perfection in this country, and are na- 
tive's of it. But the Tonquinese are not so skilful refiners as the Cochin - 
Chinese. Tonquin produces all the fruits common to the tropical coun- 
tries of India ; bananas, plantains, pine apples, guavas, passays, and sapa- 
dillas, are every where found in perfection. 1 lie liched, called by the na- 
tives, lujdtj. grows upon a tree whose leaves are like the laurel. Ihey 
appear in bunches like grapes, and each grain takes the appearance of a 
heart. Its shell is thin, rough, and opens easily. When ripe, it is of a 
nimson red colour. This beautiful fruit is equally pleasing to the eye and 
to the taste. The^Vow, or dragon-egg, is common in this country. 1 be 
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tree is large ; the fruit of the size of a plum, of a pale olive, or dead-leaf 
colour, and is very delicious but not wholesome, as it is of a heating na- 
ture. The taca , or mile , is the largest fruit in the world ; it weighs often 
100 lbs. It grows from the body of the tree, in place of the branches. 
Mulberry-trees are abundant, and are valuable, as they supply food for the 
silk-worm. The only European fruit-trees that thrive here are the plum, 
the pomegranate, the citron, and the orange. The tea plant is said to be 
plentiful, but of an inferior quality ; it is probable that by attentive cultiva- 
tion its quality might be improved. The bamboo is a most valuable plant 
in this country. Besides making paper of it, they use it in covering 
houses, make pillows of it, and cut it into laths which are used for boards 
and coverings. When full grown it may be split, and even then it can 
support a heavy burden. .Many household utensils, and even boats are 
made of it ; and it is worked up into very handsome baskets and boxes oi 
any size. Flowers are little regarded here, though doubtless the country 
would produce many species. The white lily is known, but the stem is 
long, more resembling a tree than a plant, and the flower is small. A 
flower much like the Peruvian jessamine is very abundant, and grows in 
all the hedges, on a low tree, or rather shrub. Roses are numerous and 
beautiful. The most remarkable is a kind of white rose mingled with 
purple, and having a most agreeable odour. There are others of a yellow 
and red colour, but they are void of fragrance, and the stalks have no 
thorns. Nature seems to have destined the thorn and the fragrance to be 
inseparable companions in this beautiful plant. The flower which is most 
valued in Tonquin is a bud resembling a caper, but much less. It has a 
fragrant and agreeable smell, which it retains for a fortnight after it is ga- 
thered. They are used by ladies of quality to ornament their dress. 

Among the domestic animals are oxen and buffaloes, which are only used 
for labour ; the people never kill or eat them, though the flesh of them is 
not prohibited. The horses are small, stout, and active ; hut they are con- 
sidered more as an appendage of pomp than objects of utility. The Ton- 
quinese have no asses nor sheep. The goats are not numerous, hut cows 
and hogs are very plentiful, and the flesh of the latter is wholesome and 
well-flavoured. This is indeed the case in all tropical climates, where these 
animals are generally fed on sweet and clean food. Cats are numerous. 
Poultry is plentiful everywhere. The inhabitants of Tonquin hatch 
ducks’ eggs in ovens, by which they multiply these animals to ail amazing 
degree. Wild fowl abound in the canals, rivers, and fields; and are caught 
for the use of the tables of the inhabitants, in gins and nets, as the use of 
tire-arms is prohibited on pain of death. In the forests, amongst the 
mountainous districts, there are great numbers of stags, deer, and wild 
boars. Tigers are also numerous, and of great strength. Some of them 
are from 8 to 10 feet long ; and can carry off the largest buffaloes with ease. 
In these places are also found wild elephants, which are still more formida- 
ble animals. Their strength is such, that they tear every thing to pieces ; 
and when they emerge from the woods, they often lay the houses in ruins, 
and kill the inhabitants. Immense numbers of monkeys are found in the 
forests. Some of these animals, according to the accounts of the natives, 
are from 6 to 7 feet high, and have heads like dogs. These are more 
probably apes, which are also found in this country. White termites are 
very numerous and destructive ; scarcely a house is free of them, and to 
preserve their goods, merchants are obliged to place them on a carriage or 
harrow, the feet of which they rub with a kind of oil which these vermin 
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cannot endure. The birds are few in number. Peacocks, quails, a spe- 
cies of partridge peculiar to the country, and a few others, form the orni- 
thological catalogue. Musquitoes are very numerous and troublesome, 
particularly near the sea-coast ; but during the northern monsoons, the 
country is in a great measure cleared of these tormentors. There are 
numbers of snakes and rats, which last are frequently eaten by the inha- 
bitants. 


Commerce, The Chinese at present conduct the principal part of 

the commerce of Tonquin. Formerly the Portuguese and Spaniards, and 
the Dutc h and English, had a considerable share ; hut for want of perse- 
verance and prudence the trade of Europeans with this country has been 
nearly annihilated. The articles of interior commerce arc : the nuts and 
fruit of the areca, fruits, cotton in the* pod, spun cotton, linen, and cloth 
made from bark. In foreign commerce they export : raw or wrought silk, 
such as gauzes, grograms, or strong stuffs, linen made from the hark of 
trees, which is a very Hue and neat material, different works in mother-of- 
pearl and ratan, all kinds of small furniture, ebony, ivory, tortoise-shell, 
cinnamon, copper, cotton, and various other valuable articles. 'Die Chi- 
nese take large quantities of salted ducks which they preserve in a paste 
composed of pounded brick and salt. The exportation of rice is prohi- 
bited. Weights and measures are seldom used in mercantile transactions ; 
and when they are, they are by no means exact. The Tonquinese gene- 
rally sell by the hand, or by valuation. Linen and stuffs are sold in an 
arbitrary way ; and silk and cotton have a weight peculiar to themselves. 
Gold and silver are the only articles which have a fixed and equal value 
throughout the country. The ounce of silver is estimated at about os. 0 * 7 - 
and <• old from JO*, to T3. Gold and silver occur in this country, and 


might he extensively wrought if the inhabitants were possessed of know- 
ledge and industry sufficient to explore and conduct the mines. The only 
coin which they have in circulation, are a few pieces of gold which they 
obtain from China and Japan, and a copper coin which comes from the 
former country. This coin has a square hole in the centie, by which the 
pieces are strung together. Sixty make a mass ; 10 masses a (juan. A 
quan weighs four or five pounds, and is only about the value ot half-a- 
crown. The money is badly struck, and loses its value when the charac- 
ter becomes defaced. 'The Tonquinese receive in return from different 
nations, but particularly from the Chinese, various medicinal drugs, line 
tea, porcelain, fine silk stuffs, different kinds of linen, sugar, powdered 
and candied, wheat and barley flour, iron and copper kitchen-utensils, iron, 
that of Tonquin being badly made and very brittle, spices, cloves, nut- 
megs, cinnamon, and different dried preserves, hemp and flax, these articles 
being so scarce in Tonquin that the inhabitants are obliged to make then- 
nets of silk, wax and cotton, glass ware, iron ware, small looking-glasses, 
telescopes, white glass bottles, and glass or paste heads. From Europe, 
or the European settlements in the East, they receive tanned ox-lndes, 
which, as leather is very scarce, is in great demand, woollen stuff cloths, 
which are in much esteem, painted linens ot India, broad linen, and cotton 
cloths. Every kind of European merchandise is m great demand. Cut- 
lery, clocks, soaps, ointments, engravings, or prints, sell mmiedidtely. 
Articles for general use, and low priced articles, are preferable m iw mg 
with this country to more valuable goods. Trade, lowevei, is su >jt 
many inconveniences. No fixed dues are appointed ; and ^1°^ ^ 
rapacious mandarin endeavours to squeeze as muc i <is p 
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merchant. Tonquin is most advantageously situated for commerce ; and 
from itself, it might supply a great part of Europe with those articles so 
much sought after from the East. It also borders upon the richest pro- 
vinces of China, by which meaus it might command some of the finest 
productions of that vast empire, and in return, the manufactures of Europe 
might find a wider market. By proper management, the repugnance which 
the Tonquinese have often manifested to Europeans might be overcome ; 
and great and general good would accrue to millions from an extended 
intercourse with our quarter of the globe, particularly with Great Britain. 

Population .] The total population of Tonquin has been computed by the 
missionary Bissachere at 18,000,000 of souls, but certainly this estimate 
greatly exceeds the reality, and he furnishes no account of the facts upon 
which he grounds his opinion. It is calculated, that one-tenth of the in- 
habitants of Lower Tonquin live constantly on the water. The males are 
well-made and healthy ; but there seems to be a general defect in the eye- 
sight, which is weak. They bear a strong resemblance to the Chinese : 
from whom, no doubt, many of them are descended. The inhabitants of 
several of the mountainous districts are represented as little better than 
savages. Tlie Tonquinese nation, though subjects of the same empire, are 
in fact composed of different races of men, whose habits and dispositions 
are widely dissimilar. Those who inhabit the mountains live on the pro- 
duce of the ground, which they cultivate around their huts. They have 
little intercourse with the inhabitants of the plains ; and, notwithstanding 
that they are quiet inoffensive people, and can furnish the best soldiers in 
the army when required, still the Tonquinese look upon them as savages. 
Another tribe, who live amongst the mountains, are evidently of Tartarian 
origin, as they principally reside in the forests, and frequently change their 
dwellings, particularly when the land becomes exhausted, and the produce 
does not answer their expectations. This nation is, notwithstanding, the 
most polished of Tonquin. They are acquainted with the sciences of the 
Chinese, and carry on a trade with the lowlands. The hunters of those 
nations in the hilly countries, are very expert at the bow, and use a deadly 
poison, which, while it causes instantaneous death to their prey, does not 
render it unfit for being earr*n. The Tonquinese are of a middling stature, 
and well-proportioned ; their face is broad, but not so flat as that of tin* 
Chinese ; their eyes and nose are small, and their hair is long and black. 
Few are deformed ; and the women are in general handsome. The chil- 
dren of both sexes stain their teeth of a black colour, at the age of 1 7. 
They suffer their nails to grow ; the women stain theirs red ; and even the 
hands and feet are considered as much more beautiful if shaded with that 
colour. The men gird their loins with a piece of linen several ells in 
length. They wear also a long habit, with wide sleeves, which crosses and 
ties with a hand on the right side, and covers all the body. When at 
work, or walking, however, the cloth around their loins is their only co- 
vering. Wealthy people, or people of rank, wear very long wide drawers, 
an under waistcoat with tight sleeves of the same form as the habit, and a 
long robe over. They cover their heads with a hat made of the leaves of • 
a tree, which is sufficient to protect them from the sun and the rain. The 
most common colour of their dress is white ; black is reserved for the most 
distinguished personages. The mandarins, and other officers, when offi- 
ciating in their offices, or when they go to court, wear robes of a shining 
black approaching to a violet colour. No person in Tonquin is allowed to 
wear sandals or shoos, except learned men, and those who have attained 
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the rank of a doctor. In their houses they generally wear a kind of slip- 
per divided into two parts, one for the great toe, and the next for the other 
toes. lhey do not clothe their children till the age of six or seven years, 
when they give them a kind of waistcoat, which reaches only to the navel, 
and most of them are allowed to run about entirely naked. The women 
are modestly clothed. 1 hey wear a long petticoat, and one or more robes 
of the same form as the men, but shorter. They wear ear-rings and brace- 
lets ot gold and silver; hut have no necklaces; and generally go with their 
legs and feet naked, the same as the other sex. Long hair is by both 
sexes considered a beauty, and forms part of the dress of ceremony. Both 
sexes generally tuck it up and tie it in a knot behind ; but when they ap- 
pear in the presence of a superior, they let it down, from respect. The 
women even conceal part of their face with it. Soldiers and artisans, 
when employed in their respective duties, tuck it up under their bonnet, 
or tie it on the top of the head. 

Few of the diseases known in Europe affect the Tonquinese • hut they 
have others of a more dangerous and rapid nature. The principal are : 
fevers, dysenteries, yellow jaundice, and the small-pox. Leprosy is a 
common disorder, and is here one of the most dreadful which ever afflicted 
humanity. Those afflicted with this disorder are banished from society; 
and if found entering the towns, it is even lawful to kill them. This is a 
totally different disease from that known by the name of the yaws, in the 
West Indies, which is by many confounded with* u The yaws are easily 
cured ; the leprosy in no stage ever can he so. Women in labour are sub- 
ject to a revulsion of the blood which either stifles them in a moment, or 
renders them barren anti infirm for life. Children are likewise liable to 
dangerous obstructions which shut up all tin* natural evacuations. Tim 
water of Tonquin is generally unwholesome, — probably from no attention 
being used to purify it ; anti the summer heats bring on epidemic diseases 
which always carry off multitudes. Yet, notwithstanding of all these dis- 
eases, as many aged persons and vigorous old people are to be seen here, 
as in any part of Europe. The houses of the more civilized are raised 
about seven feet from the ground, and placed on posts ; under the floor, 
which is made of canes, the cattle are lodged. Their only fire-place, or 
kitchen, is a square of four feet covered with clay; there, is no chimney, 
nor any other ventiduct to let out the smoke, which the people endure 
without any inconvenience, and even consider a benefit to their duellings. 
Fishermen and those employed in the inland navigation live on the canals 
and rivers, in a manner similar to the Chinese, in cabins built on boats, and 
fastened to the shore by lines 40 or 50 feet long. These are very strong 
and durable. 

Manners and Customs ] The Tonquinese cannot marry without the 
consent of their parents or nearest relations. Those of the same name and 
race cannot intermarry, nor are they allowed to take a female of the direct 
line, however removed from the original stock, even to the 1 1th degree. 
But in the collateral line, no degree is prohibited, and they may even marry 
two sisters. The females are generally married at the age of 16. 1 he 
man demands the object of his choice for his wife, and makes some pre- 
sents to her father. If the request is accepted, the wealth of the two 
families is then inquired into ; the husband next sends the girl every thing 
that he intends for her use ; and on the day of marriage, the bride is carried 
in a solemn manner, in the presence ot all her friends and relations, with 
all she received from her husband, unto the house where her future resi- 
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deuce is intended to be, and they either write, or cause to be written the 
act by which they mutually engage. This concludes the ceremony. The 
husband may sell his wife, which is not uncommon, or he may put her 
away on certain conditions ; but the wife cannot quit her husband without 
his consent. Polygamy is tolerated and common in Tonquin, hut the 
woman who is first married, or whose parents are of the highest and 
wealthiest rank, always retains the precedence, and commands the rest. If 
a man put away his wife, he is obliged to return her all the property she 
brought with her, even to the presents he sent her, and to divide with her 
all the furniture and the house wherein they lived, and even the children if 
she wishes it. The husband, when he turns her away, breaks a piece of 
money in two, or gives her a certificate signed with his hand and seal hear- 
ing that she is free, which she immediately carries to the chief of the dis- 
trict, and having laid it before him, the husband can have no more claim to 
her. Children of the same father, though by different women, inherit 
alike, only the eldest son has one-tenth more than his brothers. The girls 
in default of males inherit in equal proportions. Adultery is punished 
here in nearly as severe a manner as amongst the Cochin-Chinese. The 
ancient laws permit a man to kill his wife and her gallant if he surprise 
them in the act of adultery ; but it must be done by his own hand. In 
the mountainous districts the girls live without any restraint ; hut if they 
become pregnant, and are reported to the mandarin, they are severely 
fined ; and if there is not a sufficiency to pay the fine, the girl and her 
accomplice may be sold as slaves. Women in Tonquin are under no re- 
straint, they go where they please, except it be the wives and concubines 
of the sovereign and mandarins. Children pay the greatest respect to 
their parents, whether alive or dead ; for a father or mother they mourn 
twenty-seven months ; during which period they cannot marry, unless 
within three days after the death. The Tonquinese frequently expose 
their children, but it is seldom they perish, as they are generally taken 
care of by others who consider it a pleasure to do so. Adopted 
children, who are generally thus found, share the property of the person 
who adopted them, in the same manner as his own children. Usury is 
very common and pernicious* among the Tonquinese. By the law, when 
the interest equals the principal, the usury should cease ; hut the creditor 
gets new bonds, and then it often happens that for a trifling debt the debtor 
is ruined. His moveables are carried off, and his family ill-treated to make 
them give up all they possess, and afterwards sold as slaves till the value 
of their labour pay the debt. But they are not allowed to sell them to 
the Chinese, who make them slaves for life. 

Visits among the Tonquinese arc only made in the morning. The man- 
ner of receiving strangers, relations, or friends, is the same as iu China. 
Women are not admitted into their conversations, nor do they eat with the 
men. They, however, make their appearance in company, and receive and 
return those attentions and compliments which may be paid to them. The 
company sit down, after the usual compliments, cross-legged upon estrades 
covered with mats. The principal amusements of the Tonquinese are balls, 
singing, and dancing. The actors are fantastically dressed, and recite songs 
in praises of the king and their great men, with love-stories. There are 
interludes of dancing performed by the women. One dance is of a singu- 
lar nature, ami a great favourite with them ; in this dance, a woman takes 
a basin upon her head, full of small lighted lamps, with which she jumps 
about iu every attitude, without spilling any of the oil. Cockfighting is an- 
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Either groat amusement among; tlie Tonquinoso, and is particularly' relished at 
court. The king of Cochin-China keeps a vast number of these animals, and 
the greatest care is taken of thorn. Officers are appointed for that purpose, 
whose whole duty is to attend to them ; a king of Achem ordered the hand 
of one of his principal lords to be cut off, to punish him for the little care he 
took of a cock under his charge, which happened to he beaten by another. 

Funeral Ceremonies.] The funerals of the Toiwpiinese are attended with 
many ceremonies. They have a great dread of death. They believe that 
the souls of young infants are transmigrated into the bodies of others, who 
are in the mother’s womb ; but that those of all others who die at a more 
advanced period of life become devils, or a kind of spirits who are capable 
of doing either good or harm. The hour wherein a person dies is noted 
with the greatest exactness ; and if it happens upon the day and hour 
wherein their parents were born, it is conceived an unlucky omen, and the 
corpse cannot be buried till their diviners and soothsayers are consulted, 
and a favourable answer returned, which is sometimes not the case tor years. 


During all the time it may remain in this state, it. costs a great expense, as 
not only the wife and children, but all the other relations, are obliged to 
present it with victuals three times a- day, to keep lamps and candles burn- 
ing in the room, and also to i ‘ake frequent offerings of incense, pei tunics, 
and gold and silver. Besides the meat, they must all present themselves 
before the corpse three times a-day, at each mo d, and adore it. with many 
ceremonies. The poor people, however, generally bury their dead in ten or 
fifteen days ; and it is only among the rich, that the dead are kept so long 
unlmried. Great pains are bestowed upon the coffins, both in choosing the 
wood and ornamenting i«, which is always done by the individual himself. 
They also single ou„ tin* spot where they wish to he buried, as they con- 
ceive it may influence the happiness or misfortunes of their descendants. 
Sepulchres are held sacred, and it is death to violate them. At the end o 
three years they take up the body, and bury the hones in another place ; and 
if it, so happens, that the flesh lias been preserved during that period, tuny 
consider that the deceased had been a had man, who bail tormented this 
living and only preserved himself in that uncorrupted state at their ex- 
pense. But if only the drv hones remain, that is considered a good omen 
tor the character of the dead, and the honour of the family t o winch he be- 
longed. In their mode of burial they make a distinction ot the sexes. It 
a male, he is clothed in seven suits of Ins best robes, and il a temaUi, she 
is dressed in nine. In order to preserve them Iron, want in the new li e, 
in which it is supposed they are entered, the relations p are pieces ot K o d 
ami silver, together with pearl seeds, in their mouths, i he coflin w n<hly 
decked with silks and other costly studs; and the head is placed upon a .m 
of paste in order to render it immoveable. 1 hey use no nails to the >.» 
hut caulk it with a kind of cement which keeps it together ; and holme it 
is closed it is tilled up with line rice, which prevents the « hmss.on of 
air, and is the reason why the body is often kept entire tor a ong mu 
Amongst the poorer sort, who cannot altord to stu. t u. inou s , < 

with gold and silver, they cram it with scrapings o ten „ 

winch tilth they conceive, will prevent the deadperson rmiUmui, 
his living relations for food and subsistence. When the < ay 'ot n.tui t it 
arrives, fhe body is carried with gravity and slowness by twe. ty 01 _ th ty 
people, carefully observing that it does not ean mo ‘ e . . . ‘ 

another. The body is followed, and sometimes preceded by the relations 
and friends who make the most piteous lamentations. 1 he whole legu- 
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lated by a master of ceremonies. The chief mourner is girt with a cord, 
and his head is surrounded with a band of straw. The women and girls 
have a large curtain held over their heads which conceals their face. They 
mourn for the dead three years, and the eldest son is obliged to add three 
months more to that period. Their mourning garb consists of ash-coloured 
clothes, with a particular kind of straw-hats. During the period of mourn- 
ing their face is covered, and they seldom abide in their wonted homes ; 
they sleep on the hare ground, and all the dishes out of which they eat are 
of the coarsest kind. Upon the death of an individual, they immediately 
lay a handkerchief over the face, which, they conceive, receives the soull 
This is carried to the place of burial, brought hack, and afterwards preserved 
with great care in the house, upon a tablet appointed for that purpose. 
Many presents are made to the dead at the time of interment, and the body 
being placed in the sepulchre, the company returns to the house, and the 
ceremony concludes with a great feast, at which they frequently drink in 
honour of the deceased till they become intoxicated. 

Science, Laws , The study of the works of Confucius, and his 

commentators, forms nearly all the sciences in Tonquin. These treat of 
morality, mathematics, physics, and astronomy, the knowledge of their laws, 
and the history of their country. Their systems of geography and astro- 
nomy are very imperfect ; and their attachment to the ancient institutions 
of their native country prevents any improvement in this respect. Know- 
ledge, however, is here, as in China, in great estimation : learned men being 
considered as the only nobles in the country. They have to pass through 
different degrees before they arrive at the highest honours ; and so strict is 
the mode of examination and inquiry upon this point, that great justice is 
done the different candidates. While every trade, which is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the use and convcniency of man, is carried on by the Tonquinese, 
their implements and materials are of the simplest kind. Their blacksmiths, 
who work also in gold, silver, and copper, perforin their work amazingly 
cheap. Medicine and surgery are at a low ebb in Tonquin ; the professors 
of these arts being destitute of any of tin* qualifications that can enable them 
to follow these arts with utility and safety. They affect to cure most 
diseases by fire, which they apply in the following manner : They dry the leaf 
of a tree, beat it in a mortar, and then slightly moisten it with diluted Indian 
ink ; afterwards it is divided into pieces the size of a farthing, which they 
apply to different parts of the body; they then set fire to these, with lighted 
paper. Cupping is frequently resorted to, and is performed much in the 
same way that it is done in Europe. They have no clocks to divide time. 
The day is divided into three parts : morning, noon, and evening. Night 
is divided into five watches. The mandarins use Moorish clocks, which are 
copper halls placed in a basin of water, each hall having a hole by which 
the water enters it ; when full it falls to the bottom, which marks the hour 
or watch. They measure distances by day’s or half-day’s journeys ; nearer 
distances are estimated by the eye. The year is composed of lunar months, 
full or not full. To agree with the sun, they have intermediate months at 
stated periods, and intercalary years of thirteen months. Though the time 
of the beginning of the new year is not of course always the same, yet it 
it is generally supposed to begin with the 25th day of the last moon, be- 
cause then the great seal of the state is shut up for a whole month, and 
every operation of the public establishments is at a stand during this 
period. A grand festival occupies this period, to which every person de- 
votes his undivided attention, and which lasts thirty days. 
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Independent of general laws, as in China, several districts have their 
own peculiar customs, which are often opposed in spirit to the general 
taws, bach province has its capital ; a city of the first class, named Tow ; 
one of the second class, or Chew ; and one of the third class, or Hiuen. 

Iheir chief magistrates are called querns / and the importance of the place 
in which they bear rule decides their rank, as with us. In every pro- 
vince there is a tribunal of outrages, before which any individual may im- 
peach the mandarin. . Each tribunal has several judges, who preside by 
turns, witli proper officers to summon tin* parties to appear before them. 
Ka< h buigh with the dignity of xei , conveying a certain local jurisdiction, 
has its limits marked upon a tablet, which is exposed to public view. Each 
xa is divided into villages; each village into quarters; and if the place is 
considerable, these are again divided into other subdivisions. Three vil- 
lages compose a xa, and three xas a long , the chief of which is elected by 
a plurality of voices of the xas. Each xa may indeed be considered as a 
kind of popular republic, in which women have no part, nor young men 
below 20 years of age : after that age the latter have a vote And right of 
suffrage in the assemblies. Above all the tribunals of every kind, is the 
sovereign council. Here the king or bis viceroy presides, and to them 
appeals lie from every court in all the provinces of the kingdom. It might 
be supposed litigation would cease after receiving judgment from this 
court ; but the powerful mandarins have so much interest, by which they 
procure revisions, that the matter is scarcely ever settled. Notwithstand- 
ing this state of ' Kings the Tonquinese are not wholly slaves : property is 
respected, and descends f - om father to son ; nor has the prince anv power 
over tiie livos of lrs subjects, unless tle‘y have transgressed the laws of 
f hoir country. Criminal affairs are adjudged by the king only. Sentence 
of death is seldom passed ; and the few executions which take place are 
■-d wavs performed in the capital. Theft is never punished with death, 
as they consider the life of a man more valuable than all the property be 
can steal. 

Religion.^ The more respectable Tonquinese follow the tenets of Con- 
fucius. 1 1 is disciples have extracted from bis principles the most rational 
system of religion followed in Tonquin. They acknowledge one supreme 
Deity, who directs, governs, and protects every thing. They conceive 
the world to be eternal. They pay a kind of adoration to spirits. They 
expect rewards for good deeds, and punishment for evil. They believe in 
the immortality of the soul ; and some of them believe, that the souls of 
die just live after the separation from the body, but that the souls of the 
wicked perish as soon as they leave it. They teach that the air is full of 
malignant spirits, who are constantly at variance with the living. — The 
second sect is composed of the worshippers of Buddha, and includes the 
vulgar and ignorant. These believe in transmigration. They pray to the 
devil, that he may not hurt them. They believe in a deity, who they 
conceive springs from three united gods. They pretend that ho, their 
founder, and Jesus Christ, were brothers ; the former the eldest, and that 
it was for endeavouring to rise above his elder brother, that Jesus Christ, 
was nailed to the cross ; hut that notwithstanding his disgraceful death, 
he still deserves to he honoured, without prejudice to the worship of his 
elder brother. They have also territorial gods, who preside over the 

A They have the same name in China. Jt is irom the Portuguese that we have the 
name Mandarin, from the Batin Mandari , ‘ to command ’ or ‘order, and which name 
they applied to the Chinese quans or magistrates. 
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boundaries of estates, mountains, fire-places, &c. Every village may also 
choose a tutelary divinity, or patron, without neglecting the worship of 
Fo. — The third sect is that of Landis, or the magicians. The founder of 
this sect was one Lao-kan, a native of Chinn, who was horn 52 years 
before Confucius. The chief of this sect resides in China, and every three 
years he is obliged to pay his respects to the reigning emperor. This sect, 
have no kind of established worship . — The Christian religion was first in - 
t reduced by the Portuguese about the beginning of the 17th century, and 
subsequently, while the French had commercial establishments, they en- 
deavoured to communicate the benefits of a religion, which, even in its 
most debased and corrupted state, is infinitely superior to the purest 
of the Indian doctrines. The English and Dutch had also settlements, 
but never interfered in religious concerns, being wholly absorbed in their 
commercial pursuits. At an early period the Jesuits sent missionaries to 
Tonquin, aiul had made considerable progress, until being suspected of car- 
rying on a secret political correspondence with the Cochin* Chinese, they 
were expelled. Missionaries were subsequently expedited by Louis XIV. 
under the character of commercial agents, who settled a factory, which 
was also intended to promote the conversion of the Tonquinese. On this 
event the Portuguese Jesuits returned, and disputes arising betwixt, them 
and the French missionaries, the contest was referred to the pope 1 , who 
ordered the Jesuits to quit the country. During the 18th century the 
exercise of the Christian religion was generally prohibited, sometimes to- 
lerated, and at particular periods persecuted with the greatest cruelty. 
The most noted eras of persecution were A.D. 1712, 1722, and 1773, 
when the Chinese had considerable influence ; hut after the civil wavs 
commenced, the government lost sight of religion altogether. The year 
1790 was the time when the Christian persuasion experienced the most 
favourable treatment, missionaries being permitted to settle under the 
denomination of mathematicians. In Tonquin and Cochin-China, the 
missionaries and their converts have suffered much more from the man- 
darins and inferior officers of government, than from the emperor. Nu- 
merous obstacles, however, present themselves to the propagation of the 
Christian religion in Tonquin, among which is the obligation imposed on 
every subject of contributing to the support and worship of the national 
idols, and to appear at certain festivals which have both a civil and reli- 
gious character. The extreme reverence paid to the manes of their de- 
parted ancestors, is also an impediment of considerable weight. The 
Jesuits tolerated their usages, from which it is not easy to detach the 
natives, but the court of Rome disapproved of this indulgence. Another 
objection of great moment with the rich, and with them only, is the renun- 
ciation of polygamy, and the being obliged after conversion to restrict 
themselves to one wife. In spite of all these difficulties the profession of 
the Christian religion has in this region made considerable progress. 

III. CAMBODIA. 

Name.J Cambodia is one of those corners of the globe respecting 
which we possess very little information. The Portuguese call it Cam- 
hoja , pronounced Cambokha; the Dutch, Camhoelsja , pronounced Cam - 
bootja ; the French geographers write it Gamboge, or Cambodjc ; it is 
sometimes known by the name of Youdra-shan ; and on our charts it is 
called Cambodia, which some consider a corruption of the Chinese name 
Kan-phou-chi . It is called Kao-mien by the Tonquinese. 
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timft?'' t' frirrl , This countr y is t,,e 8ourf,em * 

To „ ( „,i, P «' k ° f aml W| " C ', betw,!en t,le two Rnlfeof Siam and 
j. 1 "’ (,nn \"'Z wliat m.-ht be termed the rump of tlm Chinese empire. 

the N 1 r 'TT! 8 " 4 ' 7 ' a,Ul 15 ° N - lat ' ; and is b ™«><“> % Lao! on 
. N.; by Cochin-China and Siampa on tlie E.; by tl.e Chinese sea on 

. Vj :'\ U y} ]u ; tf« ] f Siam on the S.W.; and by the kingdom of Siam 
,, VV * ls <hv,(,p d into throe districts: viz. Northern Cambodia or 
Je-khcng Southern Cambodia or Nan-lheng, and Cancno or Ponliamo 
orming the S. W. district. In general form this country resembles Egypt, 
being a very large vallex forming the basin of the May-fcang river. 

Historical holme:] This country was at one time an independent 
NtfUc, governed by its own princes. For some time past it has been under 
tlie sway ot the king ot Cochin-China ; but the government is extremely 
unsettled. 


J hy steal, Features,] 1 lie frontiers towards I/aos form a natural bar- 
rier. High mountains rise towards the eastern extremity of this line, and 
run S. towards tlie sea The Tchampanui chain runs from NfH. to S.YV. 
and terminates on tlie banks of tlie Mvinam , May-hang, or Cambodia river, 
which runs Irom N. to S., ami divides itself into a number of arms before 
reaching the sea, * o as to form several large islands at its mouth. This 
stream is the largest ot all those that water the Indo-Chinese territories, be- 
ing the lower course of the river of Laos, the Kion-loig-keauug of Yunnan, 
ami the Mat< hoo of d ihet. By tlie time it has readied the capital of Laos, 
it has already run 1200 miles of a direct course, and has GOO more to run 
ere it mingle its waters with those of the sea. Not far below its entrance 
mto Cambodia it begins to send off brandies One of these, after passing 
bv Lowaik, rejoins the Vfay-kang 36 miles below. It has two main 
brandies, the western called the Bassak channel , and the eastern called the 
- irer of Japan, These two brandies are themselves subdivided into other 
minor branches. The mouth of tin* Bassak, or western branch, is, according 
to captain Hamilton, very deep: the shallowest part of the channel being 
1 fathoms, and deepening within to 20 fathoms in some places ; the north 
entrance, the Japanese river 10 leagues distant, is broader, but much shal- 
lower and little frequented. The river is in some places 3 leagues wide, 
and above the capital, ihe navigation is performed in row boats. The Ja- 
panese river is composed of the western branch, or main .stream, and the 
Don-nai or eastern branch. It was up ibis latter that White sailed up to 
Saigon, and found it to preserve a mean depth of from S to 15 fathoms all 
the way, having seldom less than 3 fathoms to the very banks. It is in 
fact one of the finest navigable rivers any where to be found. The val- 
ley, watered and annually inundated by this river, is highly fertile. On 
the borders of the inundated territory a tract, of desert land probably be- 
gins, and seems to extend a great way to the E. The coast is generally 
low, sandy, covered with coppirc-ivood, and washed by a very shallow sea. 
A. great part of the country is covered with one impenetrable forest ot 
ancient trees, where no voice is heard but that of birds and beasts, and not 
an inch of cultivated ground is visible. 

Climate and Productions.] Captain White informs us that the climate 
of Cambodia is as fine as that of any other country within the torrid zone ; 
the periodical winds passing over and refreshing every part of it. Ihe 
thermometer in the month of October ranged from 80’ to 8o in the shade 
at 8aigon, and the rains were heavy and almost constant, lbe produce of 
this couutry is various and valuable* From the mountains the natives pro* 
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cure gold, copper, silver, ami iron ; and from tlie forests a great variety of 
valuable drugs, woods for building, for perfumes, and for dyeing, of which 
latter species the Cambogia guttifcra is well-known in commerce. They 
have rice of six different kinds, sugar, pepper, sago, cassia, cinnamon, 
areca, betel, tobacco, cotton, raw silk, indigo, and many other articles well 
adapted for a foreign market. Whiskey, or arrack, is the common bever- 
age of the country. Antelopes of various kinds, deer, and hares, are 
procured on the hills ; peacocks, pheasants, and partridges, are plentiful, 
and water-fowls of all kinds swarm in the creeks and rivers. Elephants, 
rhinoceroses, and tigers, abound in the woods, and are hunted for their 
ivory, horns, and skins. The horn of the rhinoceros is a royal monopoly, 
and is greatly prized by the Chinese : the test of its goodness is the strength 
of the noise heard when the concave root is applied to the ear, as shells 
are by children i to hear if the tide he coining in.’ Several ineffectual 
attempts have been made by different European nations to open up a com- 
merce with this country. 

Population.^ The population of Cambodia certainly amounts to at least 
1,000,000; but we have no means of approaching to accuracy in our esti- 
mate of it. In their dress and manners the Cambodians imitate the Chinese, 
whom they consider as the beau ideal of all that is tasteful and accom- 
plished. Many Japanese, Chinese, and Malays, are settled in the country. 
These last are scarcely distinguishable from the natives in features and 
complexion. Some ot the young female Cambodians are handsome and 
beautiful before their teeth, tongue, gums, and lips, are stained with that 
detestable masticatory compound of lime, betel, and areca; but from this 
practice, and their general dirty habits, at 30 they are objects of disgust, 
and at 40 absolutely hideous. Like the Japanese ladies, they wear a num- 
ber of long robes of different colours, one over the other, the upper -one. 
being always shorter than the one immediately beneath it. They all pro- 
fess Buddhism, 

Ciljf of Saigon, ^ At the distance of GO miles from the mouth of the 
Don-nai — which is certainly a branch of the Cambodia — stands the city of 
Saigon. The intermediate country is a dead flat of alluvial soil, thickly 
covered to the water’s edge with mangroves and other trees, and resem- 
bling, in all respects, the sunderbunds of the Ganges. Captain White, in 
navigating this river up to Saigon, found it to preserve its depth from 8 to 
15 fathoms, having seldom less than 3 to the very hanks. On the seventh 
day of his tedious navigation, a few scattered cottages and patches of 
cultivated ground began to make their appearance?, and were succeeded 
by groves of cocoa nuts, herds of buffaloes, fishing-boats, ami a distant 
forest of masts indicating their approach to the city. The American ex- 
pedition, under captain White, landed at the great bazaar, or market- 
place, which they observed to he well stocked with a great variety of 
fruits and provisions, exposed for sale mostly by females, and progressed 
along a wide and regular but filthy street towards the citadel, where walls 
of brick and earth, about 20 feet high, and of immense thickness, enclosed 
a quadrilateral area of three-quarters of a mile. Within this enclosure 
are the viceroy’s palace and very spacious barracks. The naval arsenal is 
situated on the hanks of a deep creek. Captain White saw 150 gallics, of 
most beautiful construction, mounting from 4 to 16 small brass guns, 
hauled up under sheds in this naval depot. On the western side of the 
city was a canal, just finished, 23 miles in length, 80 feet wide, and 12 
feet deep, which had been cut through immense forests and morasses, and 
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completed in the short space of six weeks. It connects the Donnai with 
the great river of Cambodia ; 26,000 men were employed night and day, 
by turns, in this stupendous undertaking; and 7000 lives sacrificed by 
fatigue and consequent disease. Close to the city, and near the bank of 
the river, was a long range of rice magazines, which is a royal monopoly, 
and can only be exported by special permission, on pain of death. A 
number of temples, similar to Chinese pagodas, and dedicated to Boudh 
and bis subordinate deities, are scattered over the city. The streets ge- 
nerally intersect each other at right angles, and some of them are described 
as very spacious ; some of the houses are of brick covered with tiles, but 
the greater part are of wood thatched with palm-leaves or rice-straw. 
Captain White intorms us, on the authority of a missionary, confirmed by 
that of the viceroy, that Saigon contains 1 HU, 000 inhabitants, of whom 
about 10,000 are Chinese. 

Lowaik, «$*<*.] When Ilaginaar, Wusthof, and Hamilton wrote, Lowaik 
was the capital of Cambodia. This city is situated 300 miles up the river; 
not on the river itself, but on a branch of it called Sistur, which, 36 miles 
below, rejoins the main stream. It is 40 leagues S. of the frontiers of 
Laos, and 60 leagues K. of the gult of Siam. All the houses an* built 
contiguous, and the whole inclosed with double rows of trees and walks 
between. The inhabitants were estimated at 30,000 souls, and were com- 
posed of Japanese, Portuguese, Cochin-Chinese, Malays, and Cambodians. 
According to Van Wusthof, there is a city on the great river which be 
passed by on hi** voyage from Lowaik to Winkjan, called Iluifsoun , noted 
for the beauty of its silk manufactures; and beyond it is Munkok , a large 
commercial citv on the frontiers of Laos, being the fee or mart where the 
Lanjans and C* mbodian- meet to exchange* their several commodities. 

IV. SI AML* A. 

Siampa N, strictly speaking, included in the S.W. division of the Cochin- 
Cliiiiese empire, called Donnai , extending from the 9tii to the* 12th parallel. 
The district of Siam pa commences at the N.E. point of the small gulf of 
Saigon, in 10° 30' N. lat., and terminates in 12" 13' N. lat. where; it joins 
the* division of Chang, or the S.W. extremity of Cochin-China proper; hav- 
ing Cambodia on the; NAY., and C< chin- China on the; N.E. This region 
extends along the* shore*, above* 110 miles from S.W. to N.E., ami about 
60 from S.L. to NAY. : the inland boundary being the great chain of moun- 
tains whic h, running N.E. and SAY., separate Cochin-China and Siampa 
from Cambodia. The whole of it is a mountainous region, naturally divided 
into three districts : namely, the N.E., which is a desert region made up 
of mountains, which advance in some place s to the sea, and form its boun- 
dary towards Chang, — the; central division, which is tolerably well-cultivated 
and peopled, — and the; S.W. division, which is a wild, jungly district, occu- 
pied by small irratic tribes. When seen from sea, it has a much more elevat- 
ed appearance than Cambodia, and presents the appearance of a fine anel 
well-cultivated country, hut which, on a closer inspection, vanishes, leaving, 
in its room, immense tracts of pale and yellowish sand, the smooth sur- 
faces of which are interrupted by ledges of (lark rocks, rising to a considerable 
height. The coast is furnished with a number of good bays and harbours. 
The interior of the country is almost unknown, as it is never visited by 
Europeans for the purposes of trade. The only accounts we have are from 
the missionaries in Tonquin and Cochin-China — persons who never saw the 
country, but describe it merely from the reports of Chinese traders who 
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frequent the coast, and from such of the natives as they casually happened to 
see. The only European account is derived from the relation of the cap- 
tain of a French frigate, the Galathee, who put into Tiger Bay on the coast, 
to procure refreshments from the natives for himself and crew, in 1720 
According to this account, inserted in the Neptune Orientate of D. A pres, 
Sinnlpa contains few places of importance, nor were they acquainted with 
the names of any, except the capital, Fcneri . On the sides of the rivers, 
near the coast, are many villages. The people consist of two races, the 
Lops and the Mops. The former are a distinct people from those of 
Cochin-China and Cambodia. The Moys are the mountaineers, and the 
same with the Ki-Moys, who inhabit the mountains on the W. of Tongking 
and Cochin-China. The Loys, after a long war, carried on against them by 
the Cochin-Chinesc, were finally obliged to submit to the latter, and pay 
tribute. Respecting religion, all kinds of it are professed in Siauipa ; but 
it is probable that here, as elsewhere, Boodhism is the prevalent system. 
The southern part is said to produce cotton, indigo, and bad silk ; and the 
only exportable articles are gold, purer than that of China, and calamba- 
wood, which they give the Chinese traders in exchange for tea, ordinary 
silk, ehinaware, and provisions. 

Clip of lluc^ The works and buildings of Saigon, considerable as 
they are, dwindle into nothing when compared with those at Hue, the 
capital, and the constant residence of the king. The following account of 
this city which is situated about 372 miles S.S.K. of Backinh, and 470 
E.N.E. of 8iam, is furnished by .Mr C ra wf urd : — “ The new city, which is 
of a quadrangular form, is completely insulated, having the river (of Hue) 
on two sides of it, and a spacious canal of from 30 to 40 yards broad on 
the other two. The circumference of the walls, or of the city, which is 
the same thing, is upwards of five miles. The form of the fortification 
is nearly an equilateral quadrangle, each face measuring 1180 toises. 
The late king himself was the engineer who formed the plan, under 
the instructions and advice, however, of the French officers in his ser- 
vice, but whose personal assistance he had lost, before he commenced 
the undertaking, in the year 180.5. This singular man proves to have 
been no mean proficient in this branch of European military science ; 
for the works, as far as we could judge, are planned and constructed 
on technical rules, and the materials and workmanship are not inferior 
to the design. The fortress has a regular and beautiful glacis, extend- 
ing from the river or canal to the ditch; a covert way all round; and 
a ditch, which is 30 yards broad, with from four to five feet water in 
it, all through. The rampart is built of hard earth, cased on the out- 
side with bricks. Each angle is Hanked by four bastions, intended to 
mount thirty-six guns a-piece, some in embrasures, and some in barbette. 
To each face there are also four arched gateways of solid masonry, to 
which the approach across the ditch is by handsome arched stone bridges. 
The area inside is laid out into regular and spacious streets, at right angles 
to each other. A handsome and broad canal forms a communication be- 
tween the river and the fortress, and within is distributed by various 
branches, so as to communicate with the palace, the arsenal, the granaries, 
and other public edifices. By this channel the taxes and tributes an* 
brought from the provinces, and conducted at once to the very doors ot 

3 By an unaccountable oversight, this description of the capital of Cochin-China was 
omitted in Cochin-China Proper. Its insertion here occasions a little irregularity in 
our order ; hut it is hoped that tins explanation will save the reader from any mistake. 
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the palace or magazines. The palace is situated within a strong citadel, 
consisting ot two distinct walls, or ramparts. Within this we were not 
invited ; but the roof of the palace itself was distinguishable by its yellow 
colour ; and one handsome temple, consecrated to the royal ancestors of 
the king, was also noticed. This last, which has no priests attached to 
it, was the ordy place of worship within the new city. In the whole of 
this extensive fortification, there is scarcely any thing slovenly, barbarous, 
or incomplete in design. Perhaps the only exceptions are the Chinese 
umbrella-shaped towers over the gates, and the embrasures of one or two 
of the bastions finished by bis present majesty, and in which he has taken 
it into his bead to invert the rule of science* and common sense, by mak- 
ing the embrasures to slope* inwards, instead of outwards. The hanks of 
the river and canal forming the base of the glacis, are not only regularly 
sloped down every where, but wherever the work is completed — for it is 
still unfinished in a few situations — they are cased from the foundation 
with a face of solid masonry. The canal within the walls is executed in 
the same perfect and workmanlike manner; and the bridges .which are 
thrown over it, have not only neat stone balustrades, but are paved all 
over with marble brought from Tonqiiin. Tne first object in the interior 
to which our curiodty was particularly pointed, was the public granaries. 
These form ranges of enormous length in regular order, and are full of 
corn, being said to contain many years’ consumption for the city. It has 
been the practice of the late and present king, to add two or three ranges 
of granaries every year to the number. The pernicious custom of hoard- 
ing grain against years of scarcity, and the unavoidable effect, of which is 
to aggiavate, or even to create, the evil it is intended to obviate, seems to 
be a received an l popular maxim of Cochiu-CIiiuese government. It lias 
its use in maintaining the tyranny of a despotic government. The bar- 
racks were the next object pointed out to us — and here we found the troops 
drawn out. 'These buildings are excellent, and, in point of arrangement 
and cleanliness, would do no discredit to the best organised army in Eu- 
rope. They are extensive, and surround the whole of the outer part of 
the citadel. We were informed, that from twelve to thirteen thousand 
troops were constantly stationed at the capital. The most extraordinary 
spectacle was still to he exhibited- -the arsenal. A violent, fall of rain, 
and night coming on, prevented us from inspecting the whole of the* ; but 
what we did see, was more than sufficient tu excite our surprise and gra- 
tify our curiosity. The iron cannon were first pointed out to us, consist- 
ing of an extraordinary assemblage of old ship-guns of various European 
nations — French, English, Dutch, and Portuguese. These were objects 
of little curiosity compared with the brass ordnance, the balls, and shells, 
all manufactured in Cochin-China, by native workmen, from materials sup- 
plied by Ton quin, and after French models. The ordnance consisted of 
cannon, howitzers, and mortars. The carriages were all constructed, 
finished, and painted, as substantially and neatly as if they had been manu- 
factured at Woolwich, or Fort-William, and the field-carriages, especially, 
were singularly neat and handsome. The cannon are of various calibres, 
from four to sixty-eight pounders, with a large proportion of eighteen 
pounders. Among them were nine remarkable guns cast by the late king ; 
these carry each a hall weighing seventy Chinese catties, or, iu other words, 
are ninety-three pounders ; they are as handsomely modelled and as well 
founded as any of the rest, and placed upon highly-ornamented carriages. 

A be city has an imposing appearance when viewed from the outside ot the 
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walls, but the interior is gloomy and disappointing; few of the private 
houses being any tiling better than a rude frame-work of wattled canes. 
The river Hue flows through the city, and dividing into several branches, 
intersects in so many quarters as to render the use of boats necessary for 
keeping up the general communication. The Roman Catholic missionaries 
have several numerous schools in this city, in which the French and Ita- 
lian languages are taught. 


Authorities.'] Choisy, Voyage a Siam in 1645. 12mo. — Cox’s Jour- 
nal, 1821. — An Account of the American Baptist Mission to the Birmese 
empire; by Ann H. Judson, 8vo. 1825. — Finlayson’s Mission to Siam and 
Hue. 1826. — Trant’s Two Years in Ava. — Crawfurd’s Journal of an Em- 
bassy to Ava in 1827. Loud. 1829. 4to. — White’s Journal. 



MALACCA 


Situation and Extent.'] Tiik territory of Malacca, supposed hv so, no 
Geographers to be the Golden Chersonesux , forms a loin*’ peninsula at the 
southern extremity of India beyond the Ganges, connected on the N. with 
tin* British province of Tenasserim by the isthmus of Kraw, whirl, is here 
about 07 miles in breadth, and on all other sides washed by the Indian 
ocean. In length it may he estimated at 775 miles, and in average breadth 
at 1 25 miles It may be described as stretching from Point Romania the 
souther?! extremity, in 1° 22' N. hit., to opposite the northernmost point of 
the island of dunk Ceylon K° 27', this island forming the northernmost 
extremity of the E. side of the straits of Malacca, where the peninsula 
unites with the isthmus of Kraw. 

//; statical A f of ice.] The peninsula of Malacca is by the natives called 
Tana/i Malaya, or 4 the land of the Malays and from its appearing to 
he wholly inhabited by that race, has generally been considered as their 
original countn It is .<o\v sufficiently pro veil, however, that the ances- 
tors of the present possessors of the coast of this peninsula wore adven- 
turers from Sumatra, who, in the 12th century, migrated to the S.E. ex- 
tremity of tin*, peninsula, where they founded Singapooi*. ami who gradually 
drove the indigenous inhabitants hack before them into the mountains. 
Up to A.D. 1276, the Malayan princes were pagans: sultan Mahoinmed 
Shalt, who at that era ascended the throne in this country, was the first, 
prince that adopted the Arabian religion. His influence appears to have 
extended over the neighbouring island** of Uingen and Bentang, — together 
with Johore, Patanv, Qucda, and Peru, on the coasts, — and Campar and 
Aru in Sumatra, — all of which acquired tin* appellation of Malaya. Din- 
ing part of the 1 5th century a large proportion of Malacca appears to 
have been in subjection to the Siamese sovereigns. In 1511, the Portu- 
guese, under Alphonso d’ Albuquerque, conquered sultan Mahommed Shah 
tin; 1 2th Malayan prince. In 1821, the Siamese, having conquered Qucda, 
claimed this country as far south as the 7th parallel. At this date the 
most important subdivisions and Malay principalities were : Perak, Salen - 
gore, a Buggese colony, Malacca , Rumbo , Johore , including Pat rang and 
Pakanja, Tringatio, Gallant an, and Palany , all mostly named from tin* 
different small rivers on which these capitals stand, and extending along 
the sea-coast on both sides. The inland parts to the N. are inhabited by 
the Palany people, who seem a mixture of Siamese and Malays, and oc- 
cupy independent (fusions or ‘ villages.’ Among the forests are a race of 
people not exceeding 4* feet 8 inches in average stature. The Menanca- 
bowers are in little distinguishable from the Malays of Johore. 

Physical Features.] A range? of extremely bleak quartz and granite 
mountains intersects the peninsula throughout its whole length. It attains 

iv. A, m 
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its greatest elevation towards tin* northern extremity, and appears to he a 
continuation of the chain which commences at the frontier of the Chinese 
Yunnan. From both sides of this chain innumerable small streams descend 
to either coast ; but they are almost all choked up at their mouths with 
sand-hanks and miul-hars. The principal of them are : the T /melon g , tho 
Prai/a , and the Perak on the W., and the Pekango , CaUantan , and Kin- 
dango f on the E. The interior of the country is little known in conse- 
quence of the extreme difficulty of penetrating any distance into its thick 
forests and pestilent marshes. The sea-coast is well-covered with wood, 
and exhibits a great variety of verdure. Many small islands belong to 
this peninsula, especially at the southernmost point, where they seem to 
he a prolongation of the mainland, being only separated by narrow straits. 
On the eastern side, the sea is more open. 

Soil and Productions .] The soil is not remarkable for its fertility ; and 
grain not being raised in sufficient quantity for the supply of the inhabi- 
tants is imported from Bengal and Sumatra. Legumes and fruits are 
abundant a,nd of excellent quality ; and the sugar-cane and indigo-plant 
have been introduced. Pepper is a valuable production, hut is inferior in 
quality to that of Java. Ambergris and pearls have been procured on 
the coast ; and in the interior, iron, gold, and tin. The great article of 
export is opium ; tin is also sent in considerable quantities to China. 
Besides these articles the Malay peninsula exports bees* wax, edible-nests, 1 
eutch, dammer, iish-maws, rice, rattans, shark-fins, betel-nut, canes, dra- 
gon's blood, ivory, gold-dust, sago, aquilla-wood, sapan-wood, and hides. — 
The zoology is pretty varied. Tigers, leopards, apes, opossums, the 


1 These nests an* constructed l»v a kind of swallows which frequent tlie roasts in 
these seas at certain seasons. Writers and naturalists are by no means agreed concern- 
ing the substance of which they are formed. Keinpfer supposes it to be m.illuscte , or 
sea worms. De Poivre calls it the spawn of tish. Dairy tuple says, that it is sea- 
weeds; while hiniKciis supposes it to be that species of animal substance which is fre- 
quently found on the beach, and is known by the name of sea-blubber. The author of 
the a .-count of the embassy to China, believes that the nests are formed of the remnants 
of the food of the swallows, which consists of insects; and he affirms that this bird is 
occupied in building two whole months. The nests adhere to each other, ami to tin 
rock ou wnich they are huil They are of the size of a goose's egg, and of a seme n 
cular form. When dressed, thev dissolve into ;i kind of jelly, of which the tlavo'i; 
said to be peculiarly delicious. They are distinguished into two kinds : of which ;be 
one is white, — the other black, — the former being by far the most valuable. “ lie" 
white sort,' says Mai'sdeti, “ - dls in (hiuaut the rate of BMK> or r>tM) Spanish doll.n < 
the prim/: the black is u<,unUv disposed of at Batavia, for about it) dollars the v|n ' 
weight, where it is chiefly converted into glue, of which it makes a very superior kin'I- 
lhe difference between the two, has, by sune, been siipjmsed to he owing to the * * 1 1 ' 
tore of the feathers of the birds, with the \ Neons substance of which the m*st> •<" 
formed; and this they deduce from the experiment of steeping the black nests b»i a 
short time in hot water, when they are said to become, in a great degree, wbi •*. 
Among the natives I have heard a few assert that they are the work of a dilb it" 
species of bird. It was suggested to me, fh.it the white might probably he the 
nests in which they were taken ; and the black sin h as had been used for a inu» 
years successively. This opinion appearing plausible, 1 was particular in my 
as to that point, and learned what seemed much to corroborate it. M lu’i* tin* M ' 1 * 1 % ^ 
prepare to take the nests, they enter t he caves with torches, and forming ladders, «»< ' ^ 

ing to the usual mode, of asingle bamboo notched, they ascend and puli down the nt 
which adhere, in numbers together, firm to the side and top of the rock. **'.*', p-r 

formed rite, that the more frequently atid regularly the cave is stripped, * , 
proportion of white nests they are sure to find, and that, on this experience f-he) n 

make a practice of heating flown and destroy ing the old nests, in larger quantita ^ 

they troulilc themselves to carry away, in order that they may find wl»it« *!* s 
next season in their room. The birds, during the building time, are seen sl ,rf» 
nocks on the beach collecting in their hills the foam which is thrown up hy 1 „ K . f 
of which there is little doubt Imt they construct their nests, after it has um ' ^jfh 
perhaps, a preparation, from a commixture with their saliva, ol* other seen* ° 
wrnich nature has provided them for that purpose.” 
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Inchccus dugong , and rhinoceroses, are found in the forest; buffaloes are 
t ic piincipal cattle, and elephants of a highly esteemed breed are found 
adjacent to the Siamese territories. 

Population^ Among* tlie aboriginal natives are the diminutive tribe of 
negroes already alluded to. By the Malays they are named Samnng. 
1 bey are exceedingly barbarous and miserable, especially those of them 
who inhabit the mountain Javai in Queda. Another more civilized race 
of the same people have their station further south within the territories 
of 1 Viak .—The Malays are called Nitric by the Siamese, and J/asu by 
the Binnese. They are below the middle stature, but in general well- 
made. I heir complexion is tawny; their hair long, black, and shining; 
thcii eyes large ; and their noses flat, — a formation supposed to proceed 
more from art than from nature. Though their territory is nearer the line 
than any other part of the continent of which it is a part, and is conse- 
quently, at least as warm as any other of its regions, yet they are little 
infected with that sloth which a warm climate has often been supposed to 
generate. The free Malays are an intelligent, active?, industrious body of 
men, engaged like the Chinese in trade and foreign commerce. Many of 
their prows are very fine vessels, and navigated with considerable skill, 
in the pursuit of plunder the Malays exhibit a striking contrast to tin? mild 
and Until 1 . Bengalese. No undertaking appears too hazardous to their 
courage, and few crimes are too dreadful for ihei- ferocity to achieve. 
Even the skill and courage of Europeans are sometimes overmatched in con- 
diet with this people. A hand of Malays, not exceeding 35 or .SO have 
been known to hoard an European vessel of 30 or 40 guns, attack the 
crew with .heir daggers, and seize the vessel. Their courage and their 


ferocity are eeli-km we in the East, that. European ships will seldom 
employ above two or three of them among its crew. 

Their political constitution is formed upon a rude species of feudality, 
the supreu power residing in a rajah or king, who assumes the title of 
sultan, and lias under him a number of daUoos, or nobles, each with their 


respeetive retainers. The power, however, of the sultan over his nobles, 
and of the nobles over their subordinate vassals, unless when supported by 
personal energy and consequent popularity, is both limited and very pre- 
carious. Under this turbulent system, a warlike? and cnterpi .>uig habit is 
formed, which pervade* ■ • as / part ot th** character, and rniineners die 
general conduct of every ■•■day. No o.ie who is not. a slave ever moves 
Iroin his house without being armed; his creese or dagger is continually 
at his side and its point is always poisoned. It is equally dangerous to 
offend or punish a Malay. Such a nation might be expected to he truly 
formidable to its more effeminate neighbours; but the same causes which 
have produced the superio, prowess of the Malays, prevent it front be- 
coming dangerous to other nations. The chiefs, indeed, are nominally 
subject to a superior; hut he is seldom able to command their obedience. 
They are generally more ready to controvert his authority, than to ad- 
vance the schemes of his ambition. Thus the nation is seldom united ; 
and that courage, which, if properly directed, might become formidable to 
Eastern Asia, is exhausted in the petty struggles ot contiguous tribes, and 

in piratical depredations. , ... 

Malty Language.! It is somewhat singular that a nation thus inces- 
santly engaged in feats of arms, should have a language which is esteemed 
!W more polished ami harmonious than any other eastern dialect. It 

■<l>omul s in liquids and vowels, and lias been termed the Italian ot the I'.ast. 
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It is understood in almost every part of Southern Asia. It is said to want 
inflexion, whether to express relative number, gender, time, or mood. 
Juxtaposition is every tiling in it. It is written in the Arabic character, 
modified by increasing the number of diacritical points, and has received 
from that language so many terms, that Thunberg supposed it to be a 
dialect of the Arabic. It is said, by others, to be derived from the San- 
scrit ; and to have received the Arabic terms, only in consequence of the 
introduction of the Mahornmedan faith. The Malayan literature consists 
chiefly of transcripts and versions of the koran, commentaries on Mahom- 
medan law, and historic tales in verse and prose. The great sources of all 
the Malay poetic legends are the Javanese and the Arabic languages. The 
college of Malacca has been removed to Singapore!, and united to the 
Malay college founded there by Sir Stamford Raffles. 

Religion.^ The religion professed by the Malayan princes prior to 
their conversion to Mabommedanism, was probably some modification of 
that of the Hindoos. The modern Malays are of the Soonee sect ; but do 
not possess much of the bigotry so common among Western Maliom- 
medans. The Chinese at Malacca regularly celebrate the anniversary fes- 
tivals of their own religion. 

British Settlement of Malacca . The city of Malacca, situated near 
the southern extremity of the peninsula, was founded in the 13th century. 
In 1511, it was captured by the Portuguese, who retained it till 1640, 
when it was captured by the Dutch. In 1795, it was seized by England, 
hut restored at the peace of Amiens. In 1807, it was again taken by a 
British detachment. At the peace of 1815, it was once more returned to 
the Dutch ; hut on the 9th of April, 1825, it was finally ceded to Britain, 
with other territories, in exchange for the British settlements on the island 
of Sumatra. The British territory attached to Malacca extends about 4-0 
miles along the shore, by 30 of extreme breadth inland ; hut it does not con- 
tain an area of above 800 square miles. On the N. it is bounded by Sa- 
lengore at Cape Rochado, on the S. by Johore at the river Muar, and on 
the E. by the Rumbo country. The principal rivers are the Muar , and 
the Lingtuah. The surface is not fertile, but the tin mines are produc- 
tive, as 4000 peculs have been procured in one year from them. A recent 
report announced the discovery of a very rich gold mine at Bukit Taong, 
within the British territories. The trade is principally with Singapore. 
According to a census taken in 1828, the whole territory of Malacca con- 
tained only 33,806 persons. When acquired by our government in 1825, 
the revenue amounted to only 20,000 dollars, but it has since greatly in- 
creased. It has been proposed to erect our more eastern possessions in 
India into a distinct presidency, the capital of which shall be fixed at 
Malacca. 

Principality of QuedahJ] The principality of Quedah, by the Siamese 
called Cher eh is situated on the W. coast, immediately opposite to Prince 
of Wales’s Island. It extends along the coast about 150 miles, com- 
mencing from the river Traang, which is its northern boundary and is 
from 25 to 30 miles in breadth. The coast is here low, and covered with 
forests. There is sufficient water in the Quedah river at spring-tides to 
admit a vessel of 300 ton s over the mudflat at its mouth . Prior to the 
Siamese invasion, this country was populous, and exported large quantities 
of rice, cattle, fruit, and poultry, to Penang. About the beginning of this 
century, the sultan of Quedah ceded a district of coast to Britain, now 
called Wellesley province, which in 1824 contained 14,000 souls. In 
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November, 1831, the Quedal, was invaded l,y a large fleet of Siamese 
prows, and subdued with httle difficulty, the king seeking refuge at Penang 
where he sti 1 reum.ns under British protection, with an allowance of 500 
dollars monthly. 

.toW] This principality comprehends the whole e astern extremity 
of the Malay peninsula, from the river Muar on the VV. to Kamamang on 
the b. It also includes the numerous islands at the mouth of the straits 
of Malacca, between the 2d parallel of N. and the 1st of S. latitude, be- 
sides all the islands in the sea of China lying between the 104 th and 109th 
decrees of E. longitude. I liesc; extensive dominions, however, are vir* 
tually partitioned into three sections: viz. 1st, the islands to the S. of the 
straits which are under the protection of the Dutch; 2d, those to the 
N., and the country on the VV. coast of the peninsula and its extremity in 
the possession ot the English ; and the continental portion on the E. coast, 
forming the independent hut petty state of Pahang. The three* Johore 
principalities of Pahang, Tringanoo , and Callantan , contain a population of 
13i>,000 souls, exclusive of Chinese. The mineral produce of these states 
is tin and gold. The tin-mines of Pahang, wrought hy the Malays, pro- 
duce 1000 peculs of that metal and two peculs of gold annually. In 
1 linganoo tin* produce ot tin is /000 peculs annually, and a proportionate 
quantity ot gold. Callantan produce's in tin 3000 peculs, and in pe*pp<*r 
12,000 peculs annually. Independent of the Chinese engaged in other 
branches of industry, above* 15,000 of lh«t persevering race are employed 
in the Johore states in working the gold mines; ami the produce of their 
united industry is calculated at 420,000 Spanish dollars annually. 

\hs r \Nfa] This island, belonging to the Dutch, lies off the S.E. ex- 
tremity ot the n«*i. insula. It, is about 35 miles in length hy 18 in breadth. 
The chief town is llhio, formerly a port of considerable trade. 

PniNCE OF Wales’s Island.] This island, named also Pulo Penang, 
or 4 lletel-nut island,’ is situated oil* the W. coast of the peninsula, hav- 
ing its N.E. point in 5" 25' N. lat. and 100" 19' E. long. It is an irre- 
gular quadrangle, and computed to contain about 100 square miles, in 
1785, this island was granted to captain Light, of a country ship, by the 
king of Quedali, as a marriage* portion with his daughter. Captain Light 
transferred it to the East India company, and was appointed its first go- 
vernor in 1780. This island is entirely composed of granite. The soil is 
various, hut generally very good. The forests produce exccllcni ship- 
building timber. Much of the N., and nearly the whole of the S. and E. 
parts, are under cultivation. The principal productions are pepper, nut- 
megs, betel-nuts, cocoa-nuts, coffee, sugar, rice, ginger, yams, mangosteens, 
three varieties of pine-apples, guavas, oranges, citrons, and pomegranates. 
Pepper is the staple article of produce*, and its cultivation is almost exclu- 
sively in the hands of the Chinese. The nutmeg may he reckoned next. 
It is upwards of 20 years since the trees were first planted here, and there 
are now 150,000 on the island, of which one-third are in a condition to 
hear fruit. Each tree is calculated to yield 1000 nuts annually, which sell 
for five* Spanish dollars, and the mace for about the same sum. The clove 
is also cultivated with great success. The urceola elastica , or American 
caoutchouc, is found in great plenty here. Almost all the country-ships 
bound to the eastward, particularly those for China, touch here. The har- 
bour is formed by a strait about two miles across, which separates the N. 
side of the island from the Quedah shore. It is capacious, and affords 
good anchorage. In 1822 the total imports were valued at 2,0(52,558 
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Spanish dollars. The population of this island and its dependencies, in- 
cluding Wellesly province on the mainland, up to the 31st of December, 
1822, was 51,207 souls, of whom 24,520 were Malays and Buguese, 
8,900 Chinese, 6,915 Chulias, 1,670 Bengalese, 1,172 native Christians, 
and 400 Europeans and their descendants. Such a variety of different 
races are congregated here, that it is said there are 22 languages spoken on 
the island; 

Singapore.] Singapore is a beautiful island in the straits of Malacca, 
situated at the southern extremity of the peninsula, and in the entrance of 
the Chinese sea. This island was taken possession of by the British 
government, on the 26th of February, 1819, under a treaty concluded 
with the tomogong, or native chief, who held his lands from the sultan of 
Johore ; and in 1824, a regular cession, in full sovereignty of this and the 
neighbouring islands for 10 miles round it, was obtained from the sultan 
and tomogong. This settlement is a most valuable acquisition to our 
Eastern territories, for which we aie indebted to tbe discernment and ener- 
getic plans of the late Sir T. S. Raffles. It is in the direct route from 
Bengal to China, and excels all the adjacent stations in point of command- 
ing the immense trade of the whole of the numerous and fertile islands in 
these seas, as well as of the eastern coast of Sumatra. Singapore harbour 
affords safe anchorage at all seasons ; the town itself stands on a point of 
land, and is divided into three districts : viz. Malay town, — Chinese town, 
— and English town, which latter yet contains but few Europeans. Eng- 
lish town is laid out in beautiful squares, and spacious streets crossing 
each other at right angles ; and is agreeably decorated with trees. Singa- 
pore suffered dreadfully by tire ou the 7th of February, 1830. Tbe cli- 
mate of Singapore, although warm, is yet, in spite of its mangrove swamps 
and marshy soils, extremely salubrious ; and appears to he little subject 
to the remittent and yellow fevers and other diseases so fatal to Euro- 
peans in most tropical climates. The markets are well-supplied with tish 
and poultry ; and dried and salted provisions are plentifully imported in 
the Chinese junks from Siam. Tropical fruits and roots are also abundant ; 
but the only vegetable productions adapted for commercial purposes which 
have hitherto been raised in this young settlement, are the pepper-vine, 
and the uauclea gambir or terra japunica, an article exported to Java, and 
the other eastern isles, where it is chiefly used for chewing with the betel 
leaf. The trade of the island is very considerable, and is fast increasing. 
Singapore has the honour of being the first colony in modern times (per- 
haps in ancient also) in which the principle of free trade has been declared; 
and if any example were wanting to prove the policy of a liberal system 
with regard to commerce, we should say, look at the history of Singapore. 
The intercourse, through means of Chinese junks, is immense. Vessels 
of smaller sizes from Siam and Cochin-China are yearly increasing, and a 
considerable trade is also opening with Manilla. In 1822, the value of 
exports and imports amounted to 8,568,172 dollars ; and in 1825 it was 
estimated at not less than 20,000,000. In 1828-9 the exports alone 
amounted to 18,046,604 sicca rupees, of which 6,639,730 were in Eng- 
land. Sugar is generally sold here at half-a-dollar less per picul than at 
Pulo-Penang. The intercourse of Malay prows is also surprising: 
hundreds of them going out and in daily, exchanging their produce for 
European manufactures. The following returns relative to this island 
were made in 1827. 
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CFlNsirs OK TIIF. INHABITANTS OF SINGAPORE, TAKEN 1 S T JANUARY, |S27. 



Matrs. 

Females. 

Total. 

Kuropeans 

09 

18 

87 

Armenians 

Hi 

8 

19 

Native Christians 

128 

(i() 

188 

Arabs 

IS 

0 

18 

Chinese 

5,747 

8H 

0,088 

IMalays 

2,501 

2,289 

4,79t) 

Bu^nese 

006 

570 

1,212 

Javanese 

174 

98 

20? 

’ Natives of Bengal 

209 

58 

202 

Ditto of ( ’oromamlel 

772 

5 

777 

5 

(’a If res 

2 

8 

Siamese 

5 

2 

7 


10,307 

3,148 

13,750 

Troops and followers 

492 

122 

01 |. 

Convicts 

248 

4 

232 

Total 

11,047 

8,509 

1 1,010 


W h«Mi first, taken possession of by tin* British the total population did not exceed lot) 
souls; hut in February, 1829, the population had risen to 1 » 1 ■, exclusive of the 
military and convicts. Of this population, however, only 1 22 were liuropea is, and 
only 4,282 females. 


Total amount of Imparls duviuir tae year I 820 
Do. do. no. 1825 


1’otal amount, of Imports duriiii; 1820 
Do. do. 18,25 


But tars. 

. . 0,808,581 

(»,2s9,:i!Mi 

Increase h 7 1 , 1 

0,122,815 

5,837,3/0 

Increase 585,475 


Authorities^ '1 he Sii^apoi 1 Chronicle, ami works of Marsden, Craw- 
fniil, Farquliar, florslmroli, Johnson, Thom, etc. 
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